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JESUS AND HISTORY 

TV TO one^ unless we are muxh mistaken^ will be able to read 
i V this book^ which deals with an extremely delicate sul)jectf 
without recognizing the calm detachment of tlie author. From the 
very beginning of the book the reader will observe, in the illumin- 
ating account of the various stages through rvhich the study of 
Christian origins has passed, of the difficultus which it has had to 
surmount, of its progress and of the obscurities and gaps in which 
the subject abounds, the author's complete and easy mastery of 
this vast mass of material. The result of this achievement of 
accurate scholarship and profound reflection is to give the reader 
a reassuring sense of authority in the presence of such a master- 
piece of historical research. 

Professor Guignebert has dealt with his subject in a spirit of 
complete historical detachment, avoiding alike a dogmatic pre- 
judgment of the question at issue and a rationalistic bias. “ The 
historian must permit himself to be swayed by no other pre- 
supposition save that he may believe nothing and that he knows 
nothing, he is nothing more than a seeker ” [p. 411). lie is in 
search of “ historical truth," and “ relies upon nothing save 
textual sources ” (p. 315). 

The thorough and exemplary study of the textual sources which 
characterizes Professor CfuigneberVs work possesses a trvofold 
interest, as we shall immediately see. Even the negative results 
of his examination yield a positive value. 

Pagan and Jewish literature contains hardly any information 
about Jesus : we are obliged to depend entirely upon Christian 
evidence. But criticism reveals the fact that the sources to which 
inquiry is necessarily confined are, as a whole, marked by tendency 
arid naive distortion. Before using them, and indeed in the very 
act of using them throughout his book, our author points out the 
“ Christological " attitu^ which was produced by the state of mind 
of the disciples, the first converts, and subsequently of the founders 
of Christianity. The subjective phenomenon of the appearances 
of Jesus after his death resulted in “ a complete change of per- 

ix 
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spective ” ^ ; attention turned from the resurrection to the ruUivity. 
As Guignebert acutely points out, the reading back of the deifica- 
tion of Jesus into his career involved the assumption of a miraculous 
life and Messianic utterances.^ Thus faith wove a reversed woof 
upon which post-apostolic speculation and Christian apologetic 
embroidered their pattern. Against “ the objections of unbeliev- 
ers ” and the “ cavils of opponents ” an unassailable conviction 
ingenuously its own “ proofs ” ; “ what ought to have happened 
did happen ; what ought to have been said was said.'' * 

Nothing could be stranger than this constructive process, the 
result of collective emotion, of ecstasy, of overvaluation, to use 
Guignebert's term, which, beginning with the oral tradition, con- 
tinued up to the year 50 at least, and was carried on in the successive 
development of the sources. But “ there is nothing in this study 
which should surprise the religious historian " {p. 555) ; and the 
history of religion has much to gain from it. The direct result of 
a century of scientific research with which liberal interpretation 
has been occupied, is the explanation of the origins of the Christian 
faith. The negative results of criticism as far as the life of Jesus 
is concerned have yielded a positive contribution to the history of 
Christianity. Professor Guignebert tells us that the Gospels and 
the Apologetic literature do not introduce us “ into the historical 
plane." * By this we must understand the history of actual 
events. We are on another plane, that of the history of beliefs, 
a history ba^sed on the study of the religious mentality. 

That which impels Guignebert to set the reality of history over 
against the purpose of the Gospels, the methods of hagiography, 
apologetic, the credal dogmatic scheine, in short the whole of the 
“ Christology," is his preoccupation as a historian with the life 
and teachmg of Jesus. It is this which he has in mind when he 
points to “ the desert of our knowledge " (p. 55), “ the dark gaps 
in our information " {p. 1S3). Beli^ in Christ has obliterated the 
di'tails of his earthly life in order to clear the way for the construc- 
tion of a mythical personality : " Jesus has been sacrificed to 
Christ " (p. 25). 

Nevertheless it is not necessary to abandon the attempt to arrive 
at reality. The historian who is determined not to invent what he 
does not know has only one course open to him : he must " examine 
each individual episode, each parable, each logion, and endeavour 
by a careful comparison of the attendant circumstances as they are 
given by the various accounts, and of the terms in which they are 
expressed, to eliminate the accretions and recover the essential 
nature of the source. Even when this perilous process is com- 
pleted we are obliged to be content with probabilities, based on the 

» P. 898. * P. 290. » P. 489. * P. 431. 
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study of the environment in which the life of Jesus was lived. . . . 
A thankless task, beset with anxiety and whose results must 
always be subject to question ” (p, 61), Throughout the book 
Guignebert handles his maierial with extreme caution, avoiding 
pseudo-logical constructions and ill-advised inductions'^ (p. 
296) : whai is improbable is not necessarily truey If a state- 

ment represents merely his own impression he tells us so, and never 
fails to indicate an irremediable lack of evidence : “ We do not, 
nor shall we ever know. . . 

But Jesus actually lived : that much may be affirmed with 
certainty ; the hypothesis of his non-existence is a paradox. The 
growth of “ the mythical element ” about the figure of Jesus takes 
its rise in his “ humanity ” (pp. 75, 95). By bringing together 
the scanty and scattered hints, “ the meagre fragments of human 
reality ” {pp. 185, 537), Guignebert has Si4ccecded in sketching the 
outlines of the figure of the historical Jesus, or rather, shall we say, 
in evoking his “ reflection ” {p. 186), 

“ Jesus was born somewhere in Galilee during the reign of 
Augustus, of a poor family which embraced half a dozen children 
besides himself^ ^ ^ “ //^ grew up among his brothers and sisters 

in his village of Galilee ” {p. 134) ; and his “ secret life ” cannot 
have been marked by any unusual features. Doubtless he worked 
with his hands, both as craftsman and peasant {p. 134). No 
doubt he attended the elementary school attached to the synagogm, 
where he learnt to read and study the Law, the Torali {p. 136). 
In the synagogue he listened to expositions of the Scriptures, and 
perhaps his religion found its familiar nourishment in the Psalms 
and the Prophets. He spoke Aramaic. It cannot be stated with 
certainty that he knew Hebrew, but al all events he was unacquainted 
with Greek and Greek modes of thought {p. 139). But the Messianic 
belief, prevalent in Galilee, may “ at an early age have become 
ingrained in the religious consciousness of Jesus ” {p. 142). 

Was the ^^call^" of Jesus due to external causes? It is 
impossible to indicate with any certainty the influences which might 
have produced it. The relations of Jesus with John the Baptist 
are obscure {pp. 150--63) : “ it is entirely probable that he should 
have come to John's baptism ” {p. 157). In any case, John was 
not his master in any real sense : Jesus “ adopts different ways, 
speaks with a different emphasis, uses other methods of action. 
He leaves the desert and travels round the toums of Galilee ; he 
mingles with the life of the people, abandons ascetic practices and 
refuses to baptize ” {p. 161). 

Nothing is known of his ouiward appearance. Of his menial 

182 . 
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condition it may be said, in spite of the psychiatrists, professional 
or amateur {p, 170), that there is no evidence for regarding his as 
a pathological case : he was an “ enthusiast,^'* “ subject to mis- 
le^ing illusions** (p. 175). He was "^fundamentally opti- 
mistic ** (p. 178). All things are possible to him that believeth. 
His peasant simplicity and laek of culture were not incompatible 
with the possession of a keen natural intelligence. The naturalness, 
the delicacy, the freshness of Jesus* character, his kindliness, his 
tolerance, “ sober, but appealing virtues ** (p. 180-1), have left 
their mark on the Gospel narrative. His behaviour conveys the 
impression of balance and good sense (p. 181). And if a profound 
religiou^s feeling, “ a deep and sincere faith ** {p. 217), fill his 
entire consciousness and radiate from him,** ^ if his mission fills 
the whole horizon of his life, he does not seem to have demanded 
the renunciation of an ordinary life, or to have held it up to con- 
tempt : on the contrary his religious feeling “ seems to intensify 
and illuminate life, to enhance its dignity and worth as a work 
of God, a preparation for and earnest of His Supreme Work ** 

(p. 182). 

Thus at the beginning of his short career Jesus makes a tour of 
Galilee : “ his characteristics are those of a nabi, of a man who 
bears a message.** He announces the near approach of the 
Kingdom of God. He does it without violence, “ without denuncia- 
tions of the oppressors of Israel ** (p. 189). Hence, at the outset, 
he cau,ses no uneasiness to the authorities. 

Partaking in the outlook of his environment, he regarded the 
working of wonders "" as an essential element in the life of a man 
of God ** {p. 197), and wrought “ miracles,** which he attributed to 
the divine “ dyneimis ** : in point of fact, this dynamis displayed 
itself in proportion to the degree of confidence which he inspired, 
and was the product of this very faith {p. 203). 

In all probability we shall not be far from the truth if we limit 
tlw career of Jesus to a period of a few months, perhaps three or 
four [p. 211). Although he may have gained, in Galilee, the 
sympathy humble and pious, the anavim, the “ poor in 

Israel ** {pp. 349, 368), his preaching was too spiritual to rouse the 
enthusiasm of the masses, and it stirred up the ill-will and enmity 
of the lawyers, the scribes and all the Jews of importance {pp. 
214,217). He only succeeded in attaching to himself “ a handful 
of disciples,** swayed by the force of his personality (pp. 218, 223). 
“ The impression is created ** that he perceives both his failure in 
Galilee and the growing hostility of the authorities (p. 224). After 
some uncertain joumeyings to and fro, in the course of which he 

* P. 183 ; cf. pp. 247-8 (“ His religion is his whole life and God is 
the very breath of his being ”). 
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may have reached Phcmicia, he sums up hk courage and decides 
to go up to Jerusalem. There and not in Galilean villages was his 
part to be played : in the city of David must the Kingdom of God 
be set up {p. 228). 

If we ask what was the nature of his teaching, the reply would 
seem to be that it was sotnething very simple, “ a spontaricous out- 
pouring,^" the free escpression of his faith, which teas not so much a 
belief as a conviction. And he expresses this faith, born of the 
people and addressing itself to the people, in homely speech, full 
of similes, proverbs and parables. 

Brought up on the sacred books of his people, Jesus remains 
“ deeply rooted in the religion of his ancestors ” {pp. 304, 310). 
Inasmuch, however, as he is not a theologian^- and is a mystic, he 
instinctively reverts to the underlying ideal, which doctrine enfeebles 
by the very fact affixing it ; he tends to remove the emphasis from 
formalism. For him love of God is the supreme law, and the God 
to be loved is a Father, “ a father who is always ready to temper 
authority with mercy and tenderness ” {p. 364). 

He did not believe himself to be the Messiah ; he did not 
announce himself as such — still less as a Messiah doomed to 
suffer and die for men, as a Saviour. He proclaims that the great 
hope is to be realized, and he believes that its realization is very 
close at hand (pp. 323, 346). It is his function as herald of the 
Kingdom that he is conscious of above all others ; his great mission, 
as he sees it, is to proclaim the Glad Tidings (p. 324), 

How did Jesus conceive the Kingdom i Faithful to the 
prophetic tradition, he looked for its appearance upon earth, 
amongst the living, by means of the installation of a nerv order. 
It is impossible to determine his exact idea of the “ marvellous 
phenomenon,"" but he seems to have had no expectation of the 
terrific prodigies predicted by the ancient prophecies, Wlmt he 
foresaw was “ a material realization of divine justice and human 
happiness, a state of visible and tangible blessedness for the true 
children of the Kingdom "" (p. 352). 

It is certain that the problem of universalism did not present 
itself to his mind ; what he was looking towards was the fulfilment 
of the promises made specifically to Israel. But he thought of it 
in relation to the individual rather than the nation. The King- 
dom, for him, has nothing political about it, nothing strictly 
nationalistic. His fundamental idea is that the individual must 
make himself ready in expectation of the Great Day, must prove 
himself worthy of the gift of Jahweh by living according to his 
will, must “ be born again "" by metanoia. 

It must be emphasized that there is nothing doctrinal in this 
preaching of moral reform. It is the soul of Jesus that speaks. 
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The virtues he exalts, and that for him constitute saintliness — 
purity, humility, gentleness, charity, simplicity of heart, forgive- 
ness of injuries — all spring from love. Man will be ju^ed by 
the inclinations of his heart (p. 375). One must love one's neigh- 
bour, even though he be a sinner, as oneself, for to love him is to 
love God {p. 377). Perfect metanoia requires a complete detach- 
ment from all worldly interests in view of the imminence of the 
Kingdom. Jesus h^ no interest in anything — politics, law, 
material civilization, culture — connected with the continuance of 
the world as it is. But his natural moderation makes him admit 
“ transitional phases in the progress towards the state of perfection 
in God ” {p. 382). There is in his moral teaching an ^solute 
element that is bound up with his religious faith, but in his attitude 
towards men a tolerance that is inseparable from his tender and 
compassionate nature. 

This element of love may, in the subsequent course of events, 
have acted like a "^ferment ” {p. 387). But the teaching of Jesus 
was never intended for the future {p. 405). It was against all his 
expectations that the world continued to exist, and the religion that 
issued from the ‘‘ scandal of the cross ” woe a new thing in relation 
to him, and quite unforeseen by him. 

And now let us imagine Jesus going up to Jerusalem with his 
trusting little band of disciples. He is going to seek the “ g^eal 
miracle," probably just at Easter. 

Everything connected with his end has suffered especial 
transmutation into “ sacred history," and there is not much in 
it that factual history can salvage. The account is obviously 
designed to lay the guilt on the Jews and clear the Procurator.^ 
The latter, Pontius Pilate, was a firm, conscientious, well-meaning 
administrator, but one who had had trouble with his subordinates 
and suspected them of animosity {pp. 415-16). “ The truth, if 

we may endeavour to distinguish it, .. . appears to be this: 
Jesus was arrested by the Roman police, probably on the accusation 
of the Temple officials, as a Messianic prophet. He was brought 
before the Procurator, and either confessed his belief as to his 
mission, or was convicted on easily obtainable evidence. Nobody 
defended him," because his arrest had robbed him of all prestige 
(p. 471), He was crucified {p. 479). The details that surround 
his death “ lie outside the plane of history " (p. 488). 

In short, " Jesus was arrested, tried, condemned, and executed. 
That is all of which we are certain " [p. 489), 

This historical Jestis, Guignebert has illuminated largely by 
means of his background, his physical and social setting. As 

465 . 
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regards his physical enmronmenl, the “ intimate presence of a 
smiling and bountiful Nature^ from which he was separated by 
no intellectual preoccupation^"" the ""facilities of material existence 
in fruitful Galilee^"" ^ had something to do, we may be sure, with his 
fundamented optimism, as also with that spontaneity, theU fresh- 
ness of imagery, to which the Gospel testifies.* As regard the 
social milieu, Jesus grew up amongst the common people, far from 
theologians, probably outside all sects, ascetic and intransigeant 
alike, and certainly beyond the influence of Hellenism. In this 
Galilean community, simplicity of mind found its happy com- 
pensation in vitality of faith (p. 142), Jesus absorbed from it a 
store of current beliefs that were in the best and purest tradition 
of Pharisaism. For if it is true that he condemned the bad 
Pharisee, in whom devotion has become formalistic and "" warped,"" 
it is no less so that his own ardent piety and justice are the 
very characteristics, inherited from the Prophets, of the good. 
Pharisee.* 

Bui Jesus was something more than this ; there was in him 
the inspiration of the prophets themselves, and their independence. 
He is a belated scion of the prophets of Israel,^ of the n®bi’im, 
those inspired men who moulded the conscience of their people, 
sustained its religious exaltation, and developed its moral genius — 
the men who made of Jahweh, first, a just god, and then the one 
God, the God of absolute justice who should one day establish the 
Divine City. Vol. xxviii of this series, "" From the Prophets to 
Jesus,"" hM shown the evolution of the prophetic strain.* At 
first pugnadoxis, violent and nationalistic, it became in time 
humanized, and henceforth there were two Undendes in Israel, 
two conceptions of the Day of Jahweh. Universalism was already 
implied in the belief that Jahweh" s love of justice was stronger 
even than his love of his own people.* Jesus, the last of the pro- 
phets, is "" orthodox, at least in intention, with regard to the Law 
and the Temple."" But the Spirit of God which he feels within him 

'La Galilie fleurie, J. Kessel, Matin, Dec. 5, 1932. 

* We may observe here that if Guignebert avoids an “ easy pic- 
turesqueness ” (p. 185), happy touches here and there evoke the physical 
setting and show a direct acquaintance with it. 

* pp. 899-405. Cf. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Manuel (THittioire 
des Religions, p. 248. 

* See vol. xxvii and xxviii. This recalls the phrase of Renouvier 
concerning the type of personality “ positive, strict, narrow, strong, 
high-minded, which . . • has produced religious manifestations of which 
the power is perhaps still making itself felt after four thousand years,’* 
vol. xxvii. Foreword, p. xv, n. 4. 

* It will appear shortly, but, to our great regret, it has not been 
possible to publish it before the present volume. 

* Cf. Causse, Israel et la vision de VHumaniU, p. 118. 
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gives to his scriptural inspiration a quality of originality. “ He 
is a Messianic prophet who seems to have spoken little, if at all, 
of the Messiah, and who sounded no call to arms.'^ He puts the 
emphasis upon inner regeneration and the law of love, “ key to 
the coming Kingdom.^' He takes the religion of the prophets and 
moulds it into a religion of the heart. His is a beautiful religious 
spirit full of generous humanity ” {p. 405). 

For the better understanding of his character, one might compare 
him with “ those great religious innovators, Mahomet, Francis of 
Assisi, Ignatius Loyola — men who cannot be derived from one 
sect or one trend, but are the products rather of a whole environ- 
ment, from which their personal temperaments spontaneously 
selected the elements which were to form their religious character 
and mould their activity ” (p. 404). 

After the arrest of Jesus “ an access of despair ” caused the 
disciples to disperse (p. 177). The death of the Master, the failure 
of his dreams, for the moment succeeded in shaking their faith. 
But it had not weakened their love for him, for his pure and winning 
personality. In Galilee, whither they had fled in their bewilder- 
ment, grief and discouragement, and where everything reminded 
them of Jesus, they were conscious of a great emptiness and of a kind 
of anxious expectation. It needed ordy “ apparitions ” to revive 
their faith. Guignebert has demonstrated the psychological mechan- 
ism of these : the tension of desire, in men “ at once simple and 
mystical,^ ^ and the tendency, especially natural to the Jew, to cling 
desperately to hope.^ Jesus still lived in them ; subjective visions 
made him live again outside them. Peter, above all, on account 
of his keenly sensitive temperament and peculiarly ardent faith, 
was predisposed to sec him.^ 

From this point everything hinges on this fact of the Resurrec- 
tion, and all the narratives have to be adapted to Here com- 
mences the history of Christianity ; and here, too, that process of 
syncretism which is to project, in the Gospel, its own results back 
into what preceded. 

Guigrwbert has placed great stress upon “ the valuable notion 
of syncretism ” (p. 8), and has shown that it is applicable even 
to this Palestinian world, which was so long believed to have been 
exempt from external influences.^ In previous volumes (xi. The 
Greek Spirit in Religion, andxv, Macedonian Imperialism and the 
Helk nization of the Orient) we have established the progress of 

‘ r/. Kreglinger, V evolution religieuse de VHumanite, p. 101. 

* See p. 522 /. : the vision of Peter is here explained in a very striking 
manner. 

* See pp. 501 ff. 


CJ. Causse, op. cU., pp. 30, 89, 102, 
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the work of syncretizaiion, the influeme of the Orient, the dex>elop- 
ment of mysticism, the hope o/ salvation, and the expectation of a 
Saviour who should die and rise again for men,^ Similar tenden' 
cies, at once individualistic and unwersalistie, of the Hellen- 
istic and Jewish worlds, converge on the origins of Christianity.^ 
“ It was on Greek soil, in the atmosphere of the sdlvaiion mystery 
cuUs and of the syncretistic movement, that this great ‘ mythifica- 
Hon ’ of Jesus and the Gospel teas effected ” {p. 75). 

This book, which is of great importance from various points 
of view, appears to confirm the account of religion in general, and 
of religious evolution, given in our Foreword to voL x. 

It brings us to the culminating moment of a^long moral crisis, 
which is marked by the intensification, in the eastern Mediterranean, 
of the dual activity of syncretism ^~on the one hand, a contingent 
and purely receptive activity, consisting in the juxtaposition or 
fusion of beliefs and practices from various sources, on the other, 
an intellectual activity, depending upon the progress of the 
ideas of monotheism and universMsm, and the humanization of 
ethics. 

It shows us clearly the essential necessity that understanding 
as the foundation of action {which is the psychological root of 
religion, and has its origin in the individual) should free itself 
from all institutional and social limitations, and return to a state 
of nature, so to speak, in which a doctrine of new significance for 
the destiny of the individual can develop, consolidate itself into a 
Church, and become socialized in the State. ^ 

Finally, we find here, in the person of Jesus, a striking example 
of the creative power of certain gifted beings.^ But in addition, 
thanks to the progress of historical criticism, we are enabled to 
understand the peculiar a'nd ambiguous nature of the mfiucncc 
exercised by Jesus, He exercised an infiucnce on the subsequent 
course of history which was both direct and indirect. His power 
of moral aMretetion, an infiuence that made itself felt, in certain 
cases, even beyond the grave, in short, the faith that he inspired — 
for the reason that he himself was filled with a simple and over- 
whelming faith, with that faith, in short, that is the undying essence 
of all religion • — made on the souls of men an impression of which 

‘ Sec vol. xi, Foreword, pp. xxii, xl. 

•C/. Causse, op. cit., pp. 92, 112. 

* vol. xi, Foreword, pp. xxii, xxx~xxxiii. 

* On the relations between religion and society, sec vol. xi, Fore- 
word, p. XXXV. Cf. in vol. xxxi, The End of the Ancient World and the 
Beginning of the Middle Ages, an interesting and penetrating study by 
F. Lot, pp. 54jgr. 

* Cf. vol, xi, p. xxxviii. * Ibid., p. xli. 
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the effects, near and remote, would have astonished him. His 
transfigured person became the centre of a doctrine which he himself 
had neither foreseen nor desired. Christianity issued from Christ ; 
but it cannot be said that he was its founder.^ 


HENRI BERR. 

* See pp. 585-6. Cf. H. Delacroix, La Religion et la Foi, pp. 432 
(“ Christological dogma was the expression of what Christ meant to the 
Christian conscience. The Christ of theology and dogma was evolved 
little by little from the inspiring memory of Jesus 433-7. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A 

THE PROBLEM OF THE ORIGINS OF CHRISTIANITY : 
X THE PAST AND THE PRESENT 

T he historical problem to the study of which the present 
work is a contribution is that of the birth of the Christian 
religion and its establishment in the ancient world. 

The triumph of Christianity, its persistence, and even its 
power of propagating itself, are largely the result of causes 
which do not depend upon its origins ; like every other human 
institution, it has maintained itself through the course of the 
ages by means of transformation and adaptation.^ Neverthe- 
less, it is to its origins that we must go in order to determine 
its fundamental characteristics, and consequently to understand 
the spirit and direction of its development. 

The belief that Christianity came into being and has sur- 
vived in a different manner from the various other religions 
which have, before and after it, shared the allegiance of the 
hearts of men ; that it has been exempt from the laws that 
regulate them all, and the chances that sway them ; that its 
nature is unique and exclusive — is a religious belief, worthy of 
respect for the feeling that inspires it, still possessing a certain 
practical (or pragmatic) interest, but nevertheless historically 
erroneous. Ever since investigators, unbiased by religious 
motives, first applied themselves to the study of the problem of 
Christianity, not one has failed to reach the fundamental con- 
clusion that the traditional explanation, the orthodox account 
of Christian origins, will not bear critical examination. As 
opposed to this negative conclusion, many different and even 
contradictory theories have been offered in place of the one 

' The author has developed this statement in three essays entitled : 
L* Solution des dogmes, Paris, 1910; I^e christianisme antique, 1921; 
Le chriatianisme midi^al et moderne, 1922. 
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discredited, but when put to the test none has yet finally proved 
itself acceptable in its entirety. 

There is no reason for astonishment in this, and still less 
hope of turning it to the advantage of the traditional view.^ 
Since science is, in essence, the process of approximation to- 
wards perfection, it is therefore always changing, and the more 
it learns and understands, the more it is compelled to alter its 
standpoints, to regroup the constituent elements which its 
analysis has isolated, and to modify the patterns which had 
seemed to emerge from the development of the facts, and which 
served as the basis of their organization. In other words, it 
is continually forced to destroy and rebuild its explanatory 
scheme, which is thus never anything but provisional. It does 
not follow that nothing remains of each of its successive attempts 
at synthesis, still less that the facts it has established, the 
empirical conclusions it has laid down, lose any of their cer- 
tainty. Because, for instance, tlu* exegetes have, as the result 
of their researches, put forward conflicting explanations of the 
growth of the “ Easter faith,” the contradictions and impossi- 
bilities which they have found in the gospel accounts of the 
resurrection of Christ do not thereby become any more con- 
sistent or probable. Again, from the fact that one scholar has 
proposed a theory which more complete information causes 
another to reject, and has risked a hypothesis which is after- 
wards seen to be too ambitious or too frail, it w'ould be wrong 
to conclude that these gropings, tliese unsatisfactory experi- 
ments, these unsuccessful attempts, prove that the history of 
ancient Christianity is doomed to irremediable uncertainty. 
No doubt the study of the subject will never discover all that 
could be wished, but its patient endeavours, even those that 
seem only futile and disappointing, arc slowly but surely bring- 
ing into relief and order the solid grounds of a completely 
satisfying explanation. 

Such an explanation, indeed, is not entirely in the making. 
A considerable part of it is already achieved and may be said 
to be substantially unassailable. The number of important 
points and general j)rineiples on which independent scholars 
seem to have reached a definite agreement, already deserves 
respect and inspires confidence. The facts to be studied are 
complicated and confused ; our means of approaching and 
unravelling them are treacherous and difficult to handle. This 

^ The Catholic apologists have not, however, given up this hope, 
witness the book of Father Lagrange, Le sens du christianisme d^apris 
re^egese allemandCy Paris, 1918. The method followed in this work 
seems hardly admissible. 
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is being increasingly recognized, and its realization constitutes 
an important guarantee of progress. 

We need not refer to the orthodox outline of Christian 
origins ; it is a matter of common knowledge. Nor would an 
enumeration of all the successive opinions with regard to the 
whole problem of Christianity that have been held by modern 
historians for more or less brief periods yield a gain commen- 
surate with the expenditure of time involved.^ We shall only 
indicate here in broad outline the differences between the his- 
torical account that prevailed towards the end of the nineteenth 
century and that which tends to be accepted today. 

It was natural that, as soon as their science attained self- 
consciousness, towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
critics should have first set themselves to the examination of 
the Gospels and the study of the figure of Jesus. They were 
still too much dominated by the traditional views not to believe 
that to understand Christianity was, essentially, to understand 
Christ, and on the other hand, they were too uncertain of their 
method, too ignorant of the religious life of the Orient to put 
the fact of Christianity in its true perspective ; hence they 
confined their study of it to that which it appeared to be, that 
is to say, a Jewish movement subsequently extended to the 
Greco-Roman world. This point of view prevailed in general 
throughout the nineteenth century. Scholars worked desper- 
ately to “ restore the historical Christ.” They sought in the 
most praiseworthy way to discover in Israel the whole secret 
of the Christian movement, to trace in the evolution of Greco- 
Roman thought the ideas and tendencies which prepared the 
way for it in the midst of paganism, and to understand the 
nature and origin of the resistance which the new faith never- 
theless encountered.* At the period above mentioned, round 
about 1900, people continued, in general, to attribute to the 
initiative of Jesus, to his genius, which was regarded as unique 

^ A full and intelligent statement of the traditional aecount of the 
origins will be found in Bibl. V, For the various schools, more or less 
liberal, see Bibl. CLXXVI and CLXXVil ; CCCXI ; Jordan, Jesus und 
die inodernenJesmbilder,^ in Biblische Zeit- und Streitfragen^ 1009, no. 36 ; 
Holtzmann, L, 2nd cd., i. 5 ; Entwickelungsgeschichte ; Bibl. DOG, 
appendix to vol. ii ; and LDl. It will also be helpful to read the 
Introduction to Lxvn, 1 -13, together with the bibliography, which, 
though almost exclusively German, is exceedingly well chosen and 
suggestive, and M. Goguel’s essay. Critique et histoire d propos de la 
vie de J6su8. 

* Renan's Vie de Jisus (1863), and in a general way his Histoire 
des origines du christianisme (1863-88) together with Ernest Ha vet’s 
Le christianisme et ses origines (1871-84), will sulhee to illustrate these 
statements. 
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and original, a primary and essential importance, not only in 
the actual evangelical work of the very beginning — which, of 
course, was, and still is, taken for granted — but in the forma- 
tion, if not of the doctrine at least of the spirit of Christianity, 
and of its initial impulse. It was commonly agreed that Jesus 
was a Jew, and that if he had extended the horizon of his people 
he had probably not gone beyond it. Moulded in the environ- 
ment of Palestine, his thinking, by whatever personal boldness 
it was characterized, could only have followed the forms of 
Jewish life. Hence his teaching, as we find it in the Synoptic 
Gospels, is (jlearly Jewish in aspect. The vesture of parables 
in which it is for the most part clothed was woven in Palestine, 
and the characteristic expressions of the Aramaic language 
spoken by the (ialileans and Judaeans at the beginning of our 
era, are plainly perceptible beneath the laborious Greek of the 
first two (lospels. Convinced that Christianity was sprung 
from Jewish seed and rooted in Jewish soil, scholars devoted 
themselves to an exhaustive investigation of that soil, to the 
analysis of its elements, and to the discovery of a formula that 
would reveal their true relations. 

Such a preoccupation was natural and logical. It inspired 
works whieli are still of fundamental importance ^ and its fruit- 
fulness therefore cannot be disputed. Nevertheless, it had not 
yet succeeded in freeing itself from certain traditional opinions 
not far removed from prejudices. Its point of departure was 
always the idea of Israel that seemed to be dictated and justified 
by the Bible : a closed world, narrowly hemmed in by the 
impassable hedge of its legalism, a unique exception in the 
Semitic Orient, in total contrast to the Hellenized part of Asia. 
Of course it was recognized that the life, even the religious life, 
of Palestine was no longer, in the first century b.c., a mere 
reflection of the Pentateuch. In order to find out what it really 
was, recourse was had to Josephus and Philo, to the books last 
admitted to the Scriptural canon, known to us as the Deutero- 
Canonieal, or to those left on its outskirts, the Apocrypha of 
the Old Testament. Above all, special attention was given to 
the ideas of the Jewish milieu apparently derivable from the 
New Testament, without observing that to regard these as 
typical, to rely upon them as sources of historical information 
concerning Palestinian Judaism, was almost equivalent to 
begging the question, since it was these very ideas that were 
in need of comprehension and elucidation. In fact, the Tal- 
mudic literature was utilized as a source of illumination, and 

^ All these may be said to be summed up in the great work of 
E. Schiirer, Bibl. XXIX, of w'hich the first edition appeared in 1886. 
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especially of confirmation, without sufficient allowance for the 
dangerous uncertainties of its chronology. 

Further, it was taken for granted that Christianity, intended 
by Jesus as a Jewish religious reformation, and presented by 
him as the traditional doctrine, purified and adapted to the 
imminent Messianic Age, had preserved this same character in 
the propaganda of his Apostles. Preached by them in their 
native country, it had merely vegetated there, between the 
hostility and the indifference of the Jews, until the day when 
chance carried it into the synagogues long established on Greek 
soil, which were much more disposed than those of Judaea to 
consider it seriously. Almost at the same time it fell in with 
Saint Paul, another original and powerful genius, a Jewish 
genius likewise, but imbued with Hellenism, with a mind 
broadened by a profound practical experience of life, and fully 
conversant with the Judaizing communities of Greek Asia. By 
the combined effect of his thought and his activities, St. Paul 
succeeded in transforming the primitive faith and adapting it to 
the needs of the Greco-Romans. Thus its career began, and 
hence scholars paid almost as much attention to the figure of 
the apostle of the Gentiles as to that of Christ himself,^ an 
emphasis which was to lead, in the opening years of the twen- 
tieth century, to a controversy so clamorous that the echoes 
of it reached even the general public, usually quite indifferent 
to the quarrels of the learned.^ It became a violently disputed 
question whether the true founder of Christianity was not Paul 
rather than Jesus. While that conclusion did not meet with 
general acceptance, Paulinism was regarded as the second stage 
in the progress of the new faith — a stage of the greatest import- 
ance since it was during that pause in its advance that it began 
to formulate its dogmatic system, and, setting itself up in 
opposition to the Judaism which repudiated it, began to take 
shape as an independent religion. On the other hand, on the 
strength of the evidence of the Acts of the Apostles and of 
some vigorous assertions in the Pauline Epistles,^ Paul of Tarsus 
was regarded as a pure Jew, a Pharisee, a rabbi brought up 
“ at the feet of Gamaliel,” that is to say, educated in one of the 
great religious schools of Jerusalem under a famous master, 

^ This explains how Schweitzer could write a Geschichte der paulin- 
i^hen Forschung, wdiich, although it begins, naturally, with the Reforma- 
tion, is more than half of it devoted to the exegetes of the period with 
which we arc concerned. 

* We shall have occasion to refer ag ain t o this controversy, which 
reached its height about 1907. Cf. CLXXVl, 543 ff, 

• In particidar Acts vii. 58 ; xxii. 3 ; Phil. iii. 5 ; 2 Cor, xi. 22. 
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and belatedly transformed, by means of a sudden illumination, 
into a herald of the universalistic Gospel. It was not, indeed, 
very easy to understand by what road a man so imbued with 
the narrow legalism of Palestine, a “ schoolman,” and proud, 
no doubt, of his learning, had come to share the convictions 
of ignorant Galileans, and what is more, to crystallize in some 
fashion around the name, the cult, and the myth of Jesus, 
hopes that were prevalent among the Jews of the Dispersion, 
but the difficulty was evaded by appealing to the peculiar and 
mysterious tendencies of an exceptional religious temperament. 

The third stage, and the one which determined the future 
of Christianity, was to be seen developing after the pattern of 
Hellenic thought. It was the result of the intercourse, obscure 
to us but evidently active from the first half of the second 
century, betwe(‘n Christian catechists and Greek thinkers. The 
n(‘w religion, still elementary and indefinite as regards doctrine, 
gave a ready reception to philosophic speculation, which, with- 
out abandoning its own principles, dogmatized^ deepened, and 
enriched with its commentaries the affirmations of the faith, 
making them capable of indefinite development. The frail 
little Jewish plant, transplanted into this fruitful Hellenistic 
soil, quickly became a luxuriant tree. The period that saw 
the beginning of the first theological disputes could be regarded 
as closing ihv period of origins. 

Starting from the main outline just sketched, numerous 
students with praiseworthy industry exhaustively explored the 
domain of early Christian history within the limits thus fixed. 
It would be unjust, and even absurd, to deny that their efforts 
yielded important and permanent results. But there is no 
doubt that tlie most valuable of these results for the progress 
of knowledge was the increasingly convincing, though almost 
involuntary, proof of the fact that the basis laid down was too 
narrow for so vast a j)roblem. Moreover, rightly or wrongly ^ 
more than one scholar came to think that the known texts had 
been drained of their content, the problems exhausted, and that 
it was necessary to begin to look for something new, to set on 
foot and systematize the quest for fresh documents, to broaden 
the inquiry, and to look outside the old controversies. Now 
as soon as study was seriously undertaken in this spirit, 
conclusions became evident which have determined, in essen- 
tials, the positions on which the pioneers of today take their 
stand. 

* Wrongly, of course, for it may be said that the study of the New 
Testament texts was begun over again twenty-five years ago, both 
from the point of view of philology and of exegesis. 
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Of these conclusions the following may be regarded as the 
chief : 

1. In proportion as they became more completely emanci- 
pated from the subtle and tenacious bonds of tradition, exegetes 
began to read the Gospel texts with different eyes. They lost 
confidence, to a large extent, in their historicity ; they seized 
with growing precision upon their iiKureuraeics and omissions 
with regard to the life and tc^aehing of Jesus ; finally they came 
to recognize that both had reached us in such a distorted state 
that all hope of recovering them us a whole would have to be 
given up. As a natural and inevitable eonseijuence, they found 
themselves led to believe that the personal importance of Christ 
in the formation of Christianity, though indis]>u table, was un- 
ascertainable in any absolute sense, that at any rate this original 
impetus was aeeomjianied by many others, and that it had 
not been so abnormal, so exceptional, so unique, as had so long 
been believed. The extreme limit of this new idea of Christ 
was attained in the negation of his existence — an opinion, in- 
deed, more than a hundred years old, but which it was now 
sought to revive by setting it forth as the inevitable result of 
scholarship. The sensible critics refused to go so far, and it 
will be shown later why they were wise to do so. But they 
did, at least, become more and more firmly convinced that Jesus 
had conformed to his enviroiniK^nt rather than distinguished 
himself from it. 

On the other hand, tliis background itself on closer examina- 
tion appeared to be, both in range and in depth, much less 
homogeneous than had been siipjiosed, and than Paul, Acts, 
and the gospel tradition seemed to indicate. At the same time 
the oldest portions of the New Testament, corresponding to 
the first period of Christian history, seemed to be losing a good 
deal of their fundamental Judaism, inasmuch as a better know- 
ledge of Hellenistic speech, due to a thorough study of Asiatic 
inscriptions and Egyptian papyri, revealed the fact that a large 
proportion of their supposed Aramaisms were, in fact, simply 
Hellenisticisms. This meant, since words are only the vehicles 
of ideas, that currents of thought wholly foreign to the Judarsm 
of the Bible and of Jesus became evident in the very fabric 
of the tradition embodied in these ancient writings, thus show- 
ing its complexity to be infinitely greater than hfid previously 
been suspected. 

2. A corresponding alteration took place in the picture of 
Judaism itself. The beautiful unity which had been attributed 
to Israel crumbled away, the famous enclosing hedge began to 
reveal gaps, with the result that it became possible to describe 
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as syncretistic ^ this Palestinian world in which Jesus had been 
bom and lived, and his Apostles likewise, and in which the first 
Christian community had taken shape. Not only did the whole 
system of religious ideas which the canonical texts present as 
orthcxlox Judaism reveal itself as much more complex, and 
above all much more permeated by foreign elements, than had 
been supposed, but other manifestations of Judaism were 
discovered on its outskirts. Sects came to light that were 
always Jewish in intention, and probably also in spirit, but 
that were full of ideas arising from speculations far removed, 
both in origin and essential nature, from the true Mosaic law. 
It even came to be seriously considered whether it were not 
from one of these sects that Jesus himself had sprung. 

Outside the field of Palestine itself, this valuable idea of 
syncretism was turned to the illumination of the Jewish colonies 
scattered about the Greco-Roman world, the communities of 
the Diaspora.^ It revealed in full progress an interesting effort 
of the two contiguous worlds, the Jewish and the Greek, at 
mutual adaptation. And it revealed also the preparation, un- 
conscious but none the less active, for the Christian preaching of 
salvation. The Greco-Romans, while continuing to observe the 
old cults of the City, were little by little losing their interest and 
their faith in them. They found them too barren, too exclusively 
ritualistic, too narrow ; they turned towards religious practices 
and beliefs that were more sympathetic and emotional, cults 
in which the individual counted for more than in the ancient 
civic religions, and whieh also offered, whatever a marCs birth 
and social status, an easier access than the exclusive Sacra, bound 
up as these were w ith the cult of ancestors of the City. Their 
religious aspirations crystallized round an old metaphysical 
conception, the Orphic idea of the salvation of the human soul, 
that is to say, of its eternal survival in a blessed future. But 
as they despaired, in their feeble humanity, of attaining this 
immortality by their own efforts, they clung more and more 

* The word syncretism designates a mixture, a combination, of 
religious beliefs, tendencies, and practices of diverse origin. It seems 
improbable, however, that it comes from the root xegdvwyi — I mingle, 
which w^ould have given the form syncratism. It is more plausibly 
referred to C’rete, the island of a hundred cities perpetually eager for 
a unity wdiieh their constant rivalries perpetually prevented. People 
said atr^^xQrftlCeiv as they said iXXtpflCeiv and XaxcovtCeiv, and ovyxgrjTiafjidg as 
one w'ould say iXXtjviafidg and Xaxojvtayog, Cf, J. Wackemagel, Varies^ 
ungen uher Syntax, Basle, 1920, 801. 

* A Greek work meaning dispersion. The Epistle attributed to 
James (i. 1) is addressed raig debdexa ipv?,aig raig ivrfj diaOTioQ^ — to the 
Twelve Tribes of the Dispersion, Cf, also 1 Peter i. 1. 
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to the hope of a divine intercession, a merciful act of succour, 
by means of which a Saviour (Soter) would aid their weakness. 
T^ey believed in the sovereign efficacy of the initiations into 
the various Mysteries which contained the revelation of the 
true means of salvation. 

8. It came to be supposed that Christianity, transported 
in an embryonic state to this quickening and fruitful soil, and 
taking root there, had proceeded to develop in ways that were 
much less simple than had previously appeared. The forces 
that favoured its growth and moulded its future are seen today 
to have been more numerous, more complicated, and more 
widespread than was once believed. The influence of particular 
and exceptional factors is now obliterated, or at any rate con- 
siderably overshadowed, by that of collective ideas. Saint 
Paul, for instance, has ceased to be regarded as an independent 
and original agent, and has given place to Paulinism, which 
is something that goes beyond his mere j>ersonality. Paulinism 
is a combination of widely differing elements, a syncrclisiic 
product, in which genuinely Jewish ideas mingle with meta- 
physical syntheses grown in the soil of the Diaspora and beliefs 
taken over from the immortality Mysteries. 

4. It has been established that it was not primarily by means 
of reflective and speculative thought, as much philosophical as 
actually theological, the influence of Hellenism made itself felt 
upon the Christian faith. It was rather through its religious 
feelings, its rites and hopes of salvation, the spirit of its Mystery 
cults. 

5. The result of this depreciation — which is generally 
accepted by independent historians — of the determining influ- 
ence of individuals in the founding of Christianity, and of the 
corresponding enhancement of that of communities and environ^ 
ments^ is that we are coming more and more to regard Chris- 
tianity as a socialized phenomenon. That is to say, it now 
appears to be the creation, as well as the expression, of the 
needs of a civilization, or at any rate of a social environment.^ 
But when it is a matter of analysing a social environment, or 
rather, as is the case here, various social environments, we arc 
faced with a complicated problem whose solution calls for 
delicate shading and careful reservations ; the beautiful sim- 
plicity of the traditional explanations has gone for ever. The 

* Some very sound ideas, unfortunately combined with others of a 
fanciful type to form extravagant conclusions, have been developed, 
on the subject of the social genesis of Christianity, by KalthofT. CJ, 
especially his three studies : Das Christus- Problem, Grundlinien zu einer 
Sozialtheologie, and Die Entstehung des Christentums, Leipzig, 1904. 
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fundamental basis of our study has become immeasurably more 
extended, since now, instead of Judaism alone, it covers the 
whole of the Hellenistic Orient. 

To sum up, the chan^ifc of perspective whose definition is 
here attempte d has been brought about by a threefold advance 
of scholarship in relation to the ancient world. First, a philo- 
logical advance, which by giving us a better understanding of 
Hellenistic language has edarified for us the thought of those 
who spoke it, and at the same time has established with greater 
precision the relation of the New Testament to the secular 
environme*nt in which it was cradle^el. Next, an advance in 
the strictly histeirieal sense, which has penetrated further into 
the obscure and fertile field in which, by the workings of syn- 
cretism, the emotions and hopes of the Mystery cults became 
associated with the transcendental systems of Gnostic cosmo- 
logy. W(‘ have thus acquired terms of comparison which have 
enabled us to discover hitherto unsuspected aspects of the 
Christian story. Finally, an advance in comparative method, 
or the method of inferring, from the comparison of the similar 
beliefs, opinions and practices that are found in various settings, 
useful information with regard to their origin and the direction 
and manner of their evolution. This method is as dangerous 
as it is tempting. Hut the serious errors to which it has some- 
times given rise must not cause* us to underestimate the services 
which it is eapalile of rendering when it is handled with proper 
caution and controlled by the true historical spirit. 

Viewed thus, in its actual life and setting, Christianity by 
no means appears to be, as was so long believed, a break in 
ike ancient relief iom pattern. On the contrary, it quite naturally 
assumes its place in that pattern. It is a logical step in the 
religious development of the (ireek Orient. Far from emerging 
as an unexpected phenomenon, unique, exceptional, and 
miraculous, which was to revolutionize the spiritual progress 
of humanity, it has every appearance of an expression, a positive 
realization, of historical antecedents and forces, which can be 
defined and analysed and shown to contain the explanation 
of its origin. 

That does not mean, of course, that the analysis is always 
easy and the explanation simple. Both will perhaps seem so 
some day, but many patient efforts by many investigators will 
be necessary before that happy consummation. Meantime, 
awaiting the completion of the inquiries that wdll give us a 
proper knowledge of all the aspects of the problem — or destroy 
all hope of it — we must be content to leave gaps in our inter- 
pretation of the birth and establishment of Christianity. 
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As our knowledge advances we are better able to realize the 
conditions which the desired explanation will have to fulfil. It 
cannot, obviously, be too rigid and absolute ; it will have to 
admit both uncertainties and doubts. It will avoid schemes 
that are too complete, and perhaps even general ideas that arc 
too clear-cut, the more we recognize how numerous, compli- 
cated, subtle, and difficult to apprehend and to gauge, are the 
influences, and, so to speak, the constituent elements, of which 
the religion of Jesus Christ is composed. 

This book does not claim to be a Life of Jesus, It aims 
only at presenting to the reader a critical study of the problems 
which historical research concerning the existence, the activity, 
and the teaching of the Nazarene, offers for our study. It 
would be a mistake to suppose that points of importance have 
been treated in excessive detail. Only close observation will 
yield a comprehensive grasp of the character of the subject as 
a whole. A middle course has been steered between a so-called 
popular scientific treatment and pedantry. Numerous refer- 
ences have been given in footnotes to enable anyone who is 
interested in the subject to go more deeply into it than has 
been possible within the limits imposed. 
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TIIK SOURCES FOR THE LIFE OF JESUS » 

I 

The Pagan Testimony 

T he lack of pagan and Jewish testimony concerning the 
person and life of Jesus seems incredible to many of our 
contemporaries. How could a person who played so large a 
part in history, at least through his spiritual descendants, have 
been so completely unnoticed during his lifetime ? It is, they 
say, wholly improbable, utterly inconceivable. Some solve the 
dilFiculty by maintaining that the silence of the texts is only 
apparent, others by concluding that Jesus never really existed, 
that he is nothing more than the personification of a myth. 

Only a firm resolve and an intense desire to extract informa- 
tion at any cost from a witness who has nothing to tell, could 
diseov(T in a few meagre phrases of Tacitus, Suetonius, Pliny 
the Young(‘r, Celsus, and a false Pilate thrown in, an assurance 

* For u general bibliography and survey, the former not quite up 
to date, and the latter a little old-fashioned on some points, but still 
valuable, sec HRE, ix, §§ 6 and 7, and EB, art. “ Gospels.” All 
the important works relating to Jesus contain a bibliographical index 
and a more or less detailed critical study of the documents. Note 
should be made of the numerous Introductions to the New Testament, 
especially those of Goguel (XLV) and Jiilicher-Fascher (LIV), the two 
most recent, and of the great Commentaries of Meyer, Holtzmann, 
Loisy, Houssct-Hcitmiillcr, Lietzmann, Lagrange, and Montefiore. It 
must not be forgotten that each book of the New Testament has been 
the subject of special studies and commentaries, the most important 
of which will be found mentioned in our notes. Th e following are a 
few of the standard books on the sub ject ; CLXXVI, LIII, CLXXU, 
LXXXm, all conservative works ; LXXIIT j which is reactionary in 
comparison with the above-mentioned article, “ Gospe ls,” i n which the 
author collaborated ; CLXXXV, LXXVl, LXXV, LXXIX, CLVI and 
CLVI-«, and, by the same author. Critique et histoire d propos de la 
trie de Jdsus, Cahiers de la RHPR, no. 16, 1928 ; CLVIl, i, book i, which 
is written from the Catholic point of view ; and finally, two b ooks 
which represent, as it were, the culmination of two methods : LXXXiy , 
in which internal criticism is made to yield its utmost ; and LXXXVI, 
a forcible application of the Form^eschichtliche Methode, of which we 
shall have something to say later. 

12 
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of the historical existence of Christ and a few fragments of 
information about his life.^ 

Tacitus {Annals^ 15, 45) relates that Nero, disturbed by the 
derogatory rumours which charged him with the burning of 
Rome (July, a.d. 64), tried to throw the responsibility for the 
catastrophe upon those whom the common people called Chris- 
tians, “ Their he adds, “ comes from Christy who in the 

reign of Tiberius was condemned to death by Pontius Pilate.'^ 
Various critics, including Drews, have endeavoured to prove 
that the passage in question was only an interpolation by a 
Christian hand. They have not succeeded ; on the face of it 
a Christian would have spoken of his co-religionists in a different 
tone. But the authenticity of the passage , is not, of its(‘lf, 
proof of its reliability. It remains to be asked where Tacitus 
got the information that Christ was executed under Pontius 
Pilate. It has been suggested that his source was a report by 
the Procurator himself in the State Archives. But it is hardly 
probable that he could have had a direct knowle dge of this, 
for the Archives, as he himself tells us,* were not available to 
private individuals. An indirect knowledge, by hearsay, is of 
course possible, but there is nothing to prove it. It has been 
further suggested that he might have taken it from some i)agan 
narrative like the lost Histories of Pliny the Elder. But this 
also is unfortunately only a hypothesis ; we do not even know 
whether Pliny ever mentioned the death of Jesus. On the 
other hand, if we date the Annals about a.d. 115, it is abun- 
dantly clear that the elements of the Christian tradition con- 
cerning the life of Christ must by that time have been suffi- 
ciently well known for the statement of Tacitus to be no more 
than an echo of popular opinion. And so long as there is that 
possibility, the passage remains quite worthless. 

^ Aufhauser, Antike Jesus Zeugnisse, Bonn, 1918 (Kleinc Texte) ; 
Kurt Link, De antiquissimis veterum quae ad Jesum spcctant ieslimoniis, 
Giessen, 1018 (Religionsgeschichlliche Versuche und Vorarbeiten, cd. 
Wunsch and Deubner, XIV, i) ; Seitz, Christuszeugnisse aus dem klassi- 
chen Altertum und unglaubigen Sekten, Cologne, 1900. The alleged 
evidence of a certain Thallus the Samaritan, whose History was wriMen 
somewhere between a.d. 29 and 221, is, in the opinion of the wnter, 
completely valueless. According to Julius Africanus (in a fragment 
preserved b y the Byzantine chronicler, George Syncellus, which may 
be found in ingTX, iii, 869) Thallus is supposed to have explained as 
an eclipse the darkness which, according to Mark xv. 83, and the Synop- 
tics, covered the earth from the sixth to the ninth hour. This proves 
merely that he was acquainted with the account of the Crucifixion 
given by the Christians of his time. {CJ, CLIV, ii. 138 j(f., and CLyi--a, 
7Oj0r., whose conclusions appear to go further than the text justifies.) 

Fabia, Les Sources de TacUe, Paris, 1898, 824j0r. 
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The authority of Suetonius is of even less value. In his 
Life of Claudius (ch. 25) he writes : “ He drove out of Rome 
the Jews, who were perpetually stirring up trouble at the instiga- 
tion of Chresius^ Nowadays it seems to be generally agreed 
that this Chrestus was Christ himself, of whom believers 
were wont to insist that he lived and worked in their midst 
It is easy to see how a man who did not know very mueh about 
them might have taken literally what for them had a spiritual 
meaning. But if the book of Suetonius may go to prove that 
there were Christians at Rome about the year a.d. or some 
twenty years after the traditional date of the death of Jesus, 
and that they were spreading propaganda amongst the Jews, 
it hardly offers any warrant for the death of Christ, or even 
for his historical existence. 

The letter (Kp. x, 96) written in a.d. 112 to the Emperor 
Trajan by Pliny the Younger, then governor of Bithynia, on 
th(* subject of the Christians whom he had discovered in his 
province, is well known. It informs us that he had had a 
certain nurnbiT of people arrested, and that they had confessed 
that they held meetings before daybreak to sing to Christ, as 
god, a hymn in alternating strophes. Only the most robust 
credulity could reckon this assertion as admissible evidence for 
the historicity of Jesus. 

Celsus, who wrote, about a.d. 180, a book against the Chris- 
tians, of which the essentials seem to have been preserved to 
us in Origeii’s refutation, written in the middle of the follow- 
ing century, knew, at least superlieially, the traditional history 
of Christ, and makes very clear allusions to it. But as he was 
obviously not unacquainted with the evangelical literature, and 
nothing giv(*s us any reason to believe that he had any other 
source of information about Jesus, what he says of him is worth 
no more than the evangelical tradition itself, and proves 
nothing. 

There remains Pilate, whose testimony on the subject of 
the Passion was iiwoked by the Christians themselves, who 
referred their adversaries to a report which the Procurator is 
supposed to have addressed to Tiberius. Justin is the first to 
put forward this belief in an oflicial document, and Tertullian 
follows him consistently.^ The problem is not to determine 
whether such a report by Pilate ever existed — it may be granted, 
if one will, that it probably did * — it is to prove that one, at 

‘ Justin, 1 Apol, 85, 9 ; 48, 8 ; etc. ; Tertullian, Apotog., 21. 

* S. Reinaeh, A propos de la curiosiU de Tib^rCt CCXCII, iii. ICjflT., 
believes, on the contrary, that in that case “ it would have been known,** 
and the Christians would not have found it necessary to forge the 
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least, of the Christians who affirmed its existence actually saw 
it, really had first-hand acquaintance with it. But everything 
tends to show that Justin — probably the first to do so — merely 
assumed that there was such a rcjK)rt, that Tertullian took it 
on trust from Justin, without verification, and that then, some- 
one much later, in the fourth or fifth century, on the authority 
of Tertullian, forged the document that has come down to us, 
and in which, incidentally, the name of Claudius replaces the 
expected one of Tiberius. (IIovtioq fliXdros KXavdiio ;|fa/|petv 
is what we actually read at the head of the U tter.) ^ We can- 
not, at all events, place any reliance upon an obvious forgery. 
The same may be said of the notorious letter ^of Lentulm^ so- 
called Governor of Jerusalem^ addressed to the Senate and People 
of Rome, concerning the personal apjx'arance and teaching of 
Jesus. It is a preposterous forgery of mediaeval origin, though 
even today some are still deceived by it.^ 

It may be repeated that there is no occasion for surprise 
at the wretched scantiness of this secular evidence. The pagans 
of the first century and the first half of the second had not 
our reasons for being interested in Jesus. No doubt from the 
time of the first Antonines they had, for the most part, heard 
his name, associated with various malicious charges and wild 
rumours. But after all, his birth in a remote little Cialilean 
town, in poor circumstanc(‘s and amongst those despised and 
downtrodden Jews, his short and insignificant career, termin- 
ated by a commonplace act of authority, his teaching, which 
neither in matter nor in form appealed to the Greeks and 
Romans — there was nothing in all this to hold the attention 
of a historian of that century, even if by chance it had been 

document if it had f>ecn in the archives. But in the second century 
they may well have had no means of consulting these. 

‘ The Greek text of the letter, accompanied by a Latin translation 
and an interesting extract from Tertullian, may l>e found in 
605 jQT., and a German translation of it in CXXXIV, 76. The substitu- 
tion of the name of one emperor for that of another is probably to l>e 
explained by the fact that in early Christian times there was some 
uncertainty regarding the date of the death of Jesus. It was associated, 
of course, with the name of Pilate, but the exact period of Pilate's 
governorship of Judaea was not too well known. Moreover, some, 
under the influence of John viii. 67, as we shall scfc, believed that Christ 
was fifty years old at the time of his death, and accordingly assigned 
a later date to that event. This error is to be found in Ircnscus, Demon- 
etraiio, 74. 

• For the text, history, and examination of the document, see CC, 
dlDjQr. In the opinion of Eislcr, the portrait contained in the letter 
is a reflection of the description appended to the warrant of arrest issued 
by Pilate against Jesus. This requires a powerful effort of imagination. 
We are not even aware that any such “ warrant ” ever existed. 
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momentarily aroused. To be convinced of this one need only 
note the brief mention with which Tacitus contents himself. 
It can hardly have been until the latter half of the second 
century that the growth of the Church aroused the curiosity 
of men of letters ; and by that time their interest would be 
much more concerned with the doctrine and life of the Chris- 
tians than with the historical figure of their Lord. 

II 

The Jewish Testimony ^ 

The silence of Jewish writers regarding Jesus is still more 
striking. There is, to begin with, Philo of Alexandria, un- 
doubtedly a man of wide outlook and learning, who interested 
himself in the welfare of Israel. He was born about thirty 
years before the beginning of the Christian era, and did not 
die until fifty-four years after it. Yet in the more than fifty 
works by him that have come down to us, it is impossible to 
find even a single allusion to Jesus or his followers. It may 
be urged that Alexandria, where he lived, probably had little 
intercourse with Galilee, and that a philosopher would hardly 
think it worth while to devote attention to outbreaks of local 
fanaticism, such as he doubtless considered the movement of 
Jesus to have been ; hence he may either have heard nothing 
about it, or have held it beneath his notice. We may admit 
the probability of such a conclusion. But we are then faced 
with the problem of Justus of Tiberias, who was himself bom 
in Galilee about the supposed date of the Crucifixion, and who 
lived in that country, amongst men who, it is natural to sup- 
pose, were still powerfully stirred by the gospel preaching, and 
whom he encouraged and commanded in their revolt against 
Rome. Yet in his two great works, a history of the war of 
independence and a chronicle of events from Moses to Agrippa 
II (d. A.D. 100), he has not made the smallest reference to Christ. 
Photius, who knew both books, gives positive evidence on the 
point. It is sometimes asserted that we are in better case with 
regard to Josephus, the great Jewish historian, who w^as born 
in A.D. 37 or 88, and died towwds the end of the century, and 
who knew the history of Galilee thoroughly. We read in his 
Jewu'h Antiquities (18, 8, 3) the follow ing remarkable passage : 
“ At that time lived Jesus, a holy man, if man he may be called^ 
for he performed wonderful works, and taught men, and they 

‘ On the Jewish literature concerning Jesus, cf J. Klausner, Jesus 
of Nazareth, London, 1925, 18--54. The author is a rabbi. 
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joyfully received the truth. And he was followed by many 
Jews and many Greeks. lie was the Messiah {6 X^tcrro^ aSroc 
Ijv). And our leaders denounced him. But when Pilate had 
caused him to be crucified, those who had loved him Ix^fore 
did not deny him. For he appeared to them after having risen 
from death on the third day. The holy prophets had, moreover, 
predicted of him these and many other xvonders. The race of 
Christians takes its name from him, and still exists at the 
present time.” ^ We have italicized the phrases that no Jew 
could ever have written, save one, indeed, who was on the verge 
of conversion to Christianity. Their glaring improbability was 
attacked as early as the beginning of the eighteenth century 
by a Swiss philologist called Otto, and nowadays all the critics 
take them for what they are worth.® The question, however, 
is still open whether we have here an authentic rhetorical out- 
burst of Josephus, amended by a Christian,® or, as the writer 
inclines to believe, a pure Christian forgcTy. 

It may be admitted that the style of Josephus has been 
cleverly imitated, a not very dilliciilt matt(*r, but the short 
digression, even with the proposed cornet ions, interrupts the 
thread of the discourse into wliich it is introduced. And if the 
forgery is early, since pHisebius, at the beginning of the fourth 
century, knew our text and accepted it without suspicion,^ yet 
the earliest of the Church Fathers were unacquainted with it. 
Origen, for example, tells us that Josephus did not believe tliat 
Jesus was the Messiah.® He could not, therefore, have read 
in his copy of the Antiquities the 6 Xoiard^ o^toq iJv italicized 
above. Hence it may perhaps be inferred that the inter- 
polation was inserted in the second half of the third century. 

In another place in the Antiquities (20, 0, 1) we find a furtlier 
short sentence containing the name of Jesus. It is in connexion 
with James, who is stated to have been “ the brother of Jesus, 
called Christ ” (rov dde),(p6v Wqaov rod kF/yopivov Xoiarov). 
It is maintained that for Josephus to have thus referred to 
Jesus in passing, without any explanation, he must already 

^ XXIX, i, 544 jO^., gives a full bibliography of the discussion to which 
this passage has given rise. .See also CLIV, i, 9 

* The reader is referred to XXIV, i, 200, which mentions a number 
of recent studies on the subject. 

* This theory is strongly upheld by 'i'h. Ueinach in REJ, xxxv, 1897, 
1 ff,, and somewhat more cautiously, by CLVI, 38, and, above all, by 
CLIV, i, 84—8. 

* Eusebius, H.E., i, 11, 7 ; Demonstratio evangelica, iii, 8, 105 

‘ Contra Celsum, i, 47. There are in exisUmce three Greek manu- 
scripts of the Antiquities, but as the oldest dates only from the ninth 
century, their evidence on the subject is of no value ; they naturally 
give the later text. 
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have spoken of him before, and in detail. The argument would 
be valid only if the authenticity of the allusion were beyond 
doubt. ^ An attempt has been made to support it by the 
authority of Origcn, who is supposed to have known it, and 
to refer to it three times. But the event to which Origen refers 
three times, quoting Josephus, is the death of James, brother 
of Jesus called Christ, and since, on t aeh of these occasions, he 
accompanies this reference, still, as he says, quoting Josephus, 
with a mention of the divine punishments which the death of 
“ James the Just ” liroiight down upon the Jews, concerning 
which our text of the Antiquities, 20, 0, 1, is silent, there is 
reason to believe that lie was using an edition quite different 
from our own and very much Christianized. It is objected 
that he might liave quoted from memory and confus(‘d his 
nrolleetions of Jose[)hus with a memory of Iltgesippus, who 
does actually connect the death of James with the fall of the 
Holy City. Such a statement is easily made ; but it is hard 
to believe that Origen would have been guilty of the same 
confusion three* times.'** 

The passage e)f He‘ge‘sij)pus of wlue li Orige n is suppe)sed to 
have bern thinking, is kneiwn te) us tlire>ugh Eusebius (//.£., 
2, 28, 4j(jr.). Now Euse*])ius que)tes (ll,K,, 2, 28, 20) as from 
Je)sephus, a passage quite analogems to that which Origen may 
have known, and which is ne) longer in our manuscripts. It 
has been sugge'steel that he* must simply have borrowed it from 
Origen, but this is eleeide*elly improbable*, for he plainly says 
that it is a direct quotatieai, anel some* slight differences from 
the* Contra Celsum prove that he is speaking the truth. By 
compariseai with the aforesaiel three passages it becomes per- 
fe'ctly appare*nt that Orige*n neither mixeel up his recollections 
nor ee)nfuse*el his senjrces, but that he was, on each of the three 
e)ceasie)ns, re*ferring elireetly to his Josejdius, which was not 
identical with ours. 

It seems pre)bable that Josephus elid not name Je*sus any- 
where ; that the Cliristians — and })erhaps the Jews also, for a 
different reason — were very early surprised and pained by this 
silence, and did their best to rectify it by various glosses, at 
variems times anel in varienis plae'cs, e)f the different manuscripts 
e)f the Jewdsh chronicler. This we)ulel explain w hy Origen did 
not lind in his ce)py of the Antiquities the text of 18, 3, 3, trans- 

* The view that it is, is held by, amongst others : Goguel, CLVI, 40 ; 
Norden, Neue Jahrbucher /.</. Klass. Alierium, XXXI, 1913, 649, 1 ; 
and contested by Schurer, XXIX, i> 548 and 581. 

* The three passages from Origen arc to l)e found in Comtnefit. in 
Matth,, 17 (on Matt. xiii. 55), and in the Contra Celsum, 1, 47, and 2, 13. 
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lated above, mIhIc Eusebius did find it iu his ; why Origt*n, 
and Eusebius after luni, read in a context different from ours 
the mention of Christ which our manuscript gives in Antiquities', 
20, 9, 1 ; and also why other supposed fragments of Josephus 
relating to Christianity have been discovered elsewhere. 

Such an explanation would apply, for instance, to the frag- 
ment which runs as follows ; ‘‘ Josephus, your historian, who 
has spoken of Christ as a just and good man, full of divim' grace, 
ivho by his miracles and xeonders did good to many/' ‘ Similarly 
also, to the fragments translated into (ierman and published 
by Berendts in 1900 from an old Slavonic text.* 

The spuriousness of the latter seemed to have been agreed 
upon at the time of their upp(‘aranee on the strength of a study 
by Sehiirer which was regarded as decisive by pra(*ticany all 
the critics.® Recently, however, Robert Eisler has appealed 
against this judgment, and has brought to the reinstatement 
of the Slavonic Josephus a laudal)li‘ tenacity, supported by a 
vast erudition and an inexhaustible ingenuity.^ He has made 
some converts, amongst tluin Salomon Reinaeh. Ihit up 
to now he has not, as far as w(‘ know, convin(‘e(l any of the 
New Testament scholars, whom he ought to have converted 
first of all. The conclusions of Eisler seem, to put it flatly, 
quite unacceptable, and the method by which he has arrived 
at them is, in the judgment of the writer, the antithesis of 
both criticism and history. We shall have, however, an oppor- 
tunity later to discuss some of the assertions here rejected 
in toto. 

Without going off into paradox and maintaining, as some 
have donc,^ that the silence of Josephus is perhaps our best 
guarantee of the existence of Jesus, it is possible to discover 
sufliciently good reasons for it. 

It may be remarked at once that Josephus is very far from 
being a scrupulous writer. He had, it appears, written his 
Jewish War in the first place for the use of his compatriots, 

» XXIX, i, 549. 

* Berendts, Die Zeugnisse vorn Christentum in Slavischen de Hello 
judaico dcs Josephus, in Texle und Vntersuchungen, SA\, xiv, 4. 

* TL, 1900, col. 202. 

* After a number of articles und communications to learned societies, 
he published, in support of this object, an immense work entitled 

BA2:JAEY2: OY BAUAEYEAE (Jesus, the king who never 
reigned). For favourable and unfavourable discussion of this book, sec 
respectively, S. Keinach, in R£J (1929), and M. Goguel, RH (1929). 
The writer is decidedly of the opinion of M. Goguel. 

* Pascal (Pensies, 604, ed. Brunschvig) was the first to put forwar<l 
this idea, and Bousset followed him (CXLIII, 16). 
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and in their language. ‘ But it is not this version that has 
come down to us (for we are not convinced by Eisler that 
the so-called Slavonic Josephus gives us the most important 
parts of it). What we possess is a work which was intended 
for the Greco-llomans, and which, being especially concerned 
to win them to a more favourable attitude towards Israel and 
its religion, would naturally avoid calling their attention to 
anything that might be offensive or uncongenial to them. 
Accordingly we see our apologist disguising as philosophical 
opinions the various religious conceptions of his compatriots 
which might seem strange to the goyim, or again, completely 
obliterating the hope of the resurrection, so vital in the 
Palestine^ of his day, but which he knew to be distasteful 
to the West. Both in the Antiquities and the Jewish War, it 
is only j)Ossible to discover here and there a few brief references 
to things connected with the gnat expectation of the Jewish 
people. John the Baptist, for example, is introduced in a fairly 
circumstantial manner, but no allusion is made to his Messianic 
preaching, without which he is unintelligible. In fact, tluTe 
is no mention of him except in connexion with tlu* dillieulties 
which the diath of tlu‘ prophet created for the Tdrareh Herod 
Antipas (/In/., 18, 5, 2). Nevertheless, Josej)hus is convinced 
that a day will come when all men will aecipt the Toraiu, and 
that belief is too directly connected with the Messianic hope 
not to imply it.“ lienee it required no little audacity for this 
brazen renegade to hail in the career of Vespasian the realiza- 
tion of the Messianic illusions which had incited and sustained 
the great rebellion.^ Obviously, then, it was not to be expected 
that he should maki* any reference to the movement of one of 
those dangerous visionaries who had followed a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and of whom the Roman authorities had rid themselves by 
execution.^ It has been pointed out ^ that Josephus no doubt 
knew of the Christian sect at Rome, and if he said nothing 
about it, it was probably because he thought it reflected dis- 
credit on his peoi)le. The same fear may have kept him from 
speaking of Jesus. 

A simpler and preferable solution is that Josephus, like 
Justus of Tiberias, did not think the movement initiated by 
Jesus worthy of attention, since it had, in fact, occupied only 
an insignificant place in the Jewish history of his day. More- 
over, Josephus does not name other individuals whom we now 
consider of importance, such as Gamaliel, Hillel, Jochanan ben 

» U.J., Proainblc, i. = CCLXX, 69. 

• B.J., 6, 5, 1. ‘ XXIX, i, 548 ; CCXVH, 2ff. 

• CLX, 4. 
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Zakkai, all of whom are quite likely to have been of more eon- 
sequence in his eyes than Jesus ever wius. Hence the silenet' 
of the Jewish chroniclers regarding Jesus cannot be used as 
an argument against his existence. 

Scholars have sought information in the Rabbinical litera- 
ture, where Jesus is sometimes mentioned. But the oldest 
portions of the Talmud^ which are composed of ethical maxims 
supposedly drawn from the teachings of the old masters,' 
though they may help us to understand the religious and intel- 
lectual character of the Nazarene, tell us nothing of his life. 
They are as little help as an anthology of the aphorisms of 
Goethe would be if it were a question of proving the existence 
of Frederick the Great and constructing his biography. Prob- 
ably about the year a.d. 80, at the instigation, it is said, of 
Rabbi Gamaliel II, there was introduced into the Eighteen 
Benedictions (Shemoneh Esreh\ a prayer whieli the pious Jew is 
supposed to repeat three times a day, a malediction against 
the apostates and the minim,'^ The definition of the word 
minim has been, and still is, much debated. There is reason 
for maintaining that it signified heretics in general, because 
the Jerusalem Talmud speaks of twenty-four sects of minitn,^ 
But it is diflieult to dispute that from a very early period the 
heretics par excellence were, in the judgment of the Jewish 
divines, the Christians. The Church Fathers, at any rate, were 
perfectly clear that it was against Christ and his followers that 
the malediction of the Synagogue * was launched. In any ease, 
it tells us nothing about Jesus himself. As for the Jewish 
legend of the adultery of Mary with the soldier PantluTa, or 
Pandera, which was in circulation as early as the second century 
(Celsus knew^ it ®), it is obviously explained by the polemical 
necessity of giving a derogatory interpretation to the story of 
the virgin birth, and certainly does not repres(*nt any inde- 
pendent tradition. The same is true of the malicious defama- 
tions of Mary which have been found in the Talmud.® As a 
matter of fact, the Talmudic legend of Jesus, which was still 
growing up to the fifth century, only began to take shape after 

^ They arc collected in the Pirke Aboth, the Sayings of t he Fa thers, 

* It is Benediction xii. Cf, XXIX, ii, 46a and notes. CCXVll, 294, 
quotes the Palestinian text which specifically names the Nazarenes 
between the apostates and the minim, if. XXU, 407. 

* Sanhedrin, 29, c ; CCXI, no. 24. 

* Justin, Died., 16 and 17 ; Epiphanius, Hce r., 29, 9 ; Jerome, 
Ad Is., 5, 18-19 ; 49, 7 ; 52, 4 ; etc. Cf. XXIX, ii, 463, n. 189. 

* Origin, Contra Celsum, 1, 32 ; 88, 69. Cf. Bab. Talmud, Shabbat, 
^ ; San hedrin, 67, a. 

* eeXVm, 17-19 ; CCXI, 40-43. 
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the separation of Christianity and Judaism, that is to say, after 
the formation of the C’hristian tradition. It is simply a defama- 
tory distortion from which the historian of Jesus has nothing 
to gain.^ 


Ill 

Thk Christian Testimony 

Admitting, then, that all the pagan and Jewish testimonies, 
so-eulled, afford us no inh>rmation of any value about the life 
of J(‘sus, nor even any assurance that he ever lived, let us turn 
to the C hristian documents. It will be eonveniemt to divide 
th(*m into thre(‘ parts. The first which wc shall consider will 
comprise the N(‘W Testament writings not especially relating 
to Jesus ; the second will be restricted to the four canonical 
(h)spels ; the third will consist of the cxtra-eanonical and 
ajioeryphal (iospels, Ejiistles, and Acts, the earliest Christian 
doeunu'nls. 

Tradition, which has lately found an unexpected champion 
in Adolf llarnack,*'^ attributes the liook of the Acts of the 
Apostles to th(‘ physician Luke, the companion of Saint Paul, 
and dates its composition about a.d. 01 or 02. A decision of 
the Papal liibriad Commission of June the 12th, 1013, states that 
the author of Aeds is d(dinit(*ty Saint Luke the Evangelist, that 
tlu* work cannot lx* attributed to more than one author, the 
contrary su]i])osit ion having been found to be xvhoJly baseless, 
and that its agreeme nt with the Epistles e)f Paul is remarkable. 
It is le'ss remarkable*, he)we*veT, than the audacity e)f such asser- 
tieais, sine*e it has beeai e*stab]ishe*el that the author of Acts was 
igneaant e)f the* Epistles e)f Paul, anel even formally contradicts 
them : ^ that he does ne)t unde*rstand certain ancient traditions 
te) which he‘ re fe rs (cemfusing, fejr instance, f^lossolalia, e^r speak- 
ing, xvith tongues, a feam e)r charisma common in the primitive 
cemmumitie's, with the* miraeailous knowledge of all foreign 
language's) ; anel, above all, that his narrative of the first years 
e)f the history e>f the Christian (luirch, whose founders he is 

^ Several notable works have been devoted to the study of this 
Jewish lejrend, namely, CCXVIH, CLXI, CCXI, CCCVII. See also LXX, 6 
(IIKX)), 2(>(>j0r. ; CCXVn, 288 J(r.; CXLH, 452 jf. ; Herford, Christ in 
Jnvish Literature, DCG, ii, 

*XCm; XCII; XCIV. For the contrary view, XXXVI, 24Sff. 
All the information relating to the study of Acts will be found in XLV, 
iii. See also XIll, ii and iii, and LXXXVm. 

® C/., for instance. Acts ii. 4. with 1 Cor. xii. 10 and 30; xiii. 1 ; 
xiv. 2jr. 
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supposed to have kno^vn intimately, is pitifully inadequate. 
If we consider that his first twelve chapters cover at least 
twelve years — assuming that the death of Jesus occurred 
approximately in the year 80, and the imprisonment of Peter 
by Herod Agrippa in 42 or 43 — and that they are mainly taken 
up with apocryphal speeches, we arc forced to conclude either 
that the author was strangely uninterested, or that he was very 
ill-informed. He hardly mentions Jesus, an omission for which 
he excuses himself at the outset (i. 1~2) by referring his reader 
to another book of his dealing with the life and teaching of 
the Lord. That work is no doubt our third Gospel. 

Nevertheless, the few allusions to the gospel history which 
he makes in the course of his narrative, are not without signi- 
ficance. They inform us (ii. 22 ff. ; x. 88 ff.) that Jesus the 
Nazarene, held by the Jews to be a man chosen of God, and 
moreover, of Davidic descent (xiii. 28), revealed himself by 
miracles, and went about doing good. Then, according to the 
will of God, he was delivered into the hands of his enemies, 
taken by the Jews, and crucified by wicked men. But God 
raised him again from the dead, as all his followers attest, and 
set him at his right hand. He reeidved th(‘ Holy Spirit accord- 
ing to the promise, that is to say, he beeam(‘ the Messiah, The 
main emphasis falls on the Resurrection (ii. 24 ; ii, 82 ; iii. 18 ; 
v^ 30 ; X. 40 ; xiii. 80) to which Peter (x. 41) adds the final 
confirmation by asserting that Jesus showed himself to xvitnesses 
who had been chosen beforehand by God, and that he ate and drank 
with them. It is evident that the tradition on wliieh this passage 
is based goes back to the very early period when it was believed 
that the Messianic elevation of Jesus had been made manifest 
by the Resurrection. Later, the divine choice was taken back 
to the Baptism (Luke iii. 22), and later still was placed before 
the birth of Jesus, in the accounts of the Annunciation and 
the Virgin Birth. According to Acts, the career of Jesus begins 
in Galilee, John’s baptism forming its starting point (x. 87 ; 
xiii. 24). There is not the slightest allusion in it to the child- 
hood of Christ, of which the third Gospel makes so much. 

The truth is, we have no certainty who wrote our Acts, 
nor when they were written. The majority of the critics agree 
in thinking that we do not possess them in their original form. 
The first edition probably was the authentic work of Luke, 
the companion of Paul, but the various mutilations, interpola- 
tions, and dislocations which it subsequently suffered at the 
hands of some tendentious and unscrupulous adapter, have 
altered it to such an extent that it seems today a very hazardous 
undertaking to pick out and reassemble the pieces, as Loisy, 
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amongst others, has endeavoured to do. The date at which 
this second version was made can only be fixed within very 
wide limits.^ When Harnack, in his Chronology, assigned it to 
a date between 78 and 93, he was probably nearer the truth 
than in his later works, and Loisy is probably right in assign- 
ing it to the first years of the second century.* Whatever its 
date may be, it is certain that what Acts tells us about Jesus, 
though testifying to a firm belief in his human existence, reveals 
rather the beginning of his legend than the historical actuality 
of his life. It affords more grounds for the criticism of the 
former than facts for the illumination of the latter. 

A similar impression is given by the Epistles of Saint Paul. 
We shall for the present pass over the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
whose Pauline authenticity is no longer maintained, and the 
three Pastoral Letters (1 and 2 Tim. and Titus) which are 
excluded from the Pauline canon by the majority of indepen- 
dent critics, although the Papal Commission in its communica- 
tion of the 12th of June, 1913, allirms the Pauline authorship 
of them to be definitely established.* Similarly the necessary 
sifting of the evidence must be deferred for the present, and 
we shall here content ourselves with Wernle’s summing up : * 
“ Had all these letters been lost, we should still know hardly 
less than we do about Jesus.” 

Paul was, apparently, the exact contemporary of Christ. 
He seems neither to have known, nor even to have seen him,* 
but he had associated with the diseiy)les from the beginning, 
and it would be dillicult to eonceive his not having taken pains 
to obtain full information from them concerning the person, 
the life, and the teaching of the Master. We do not know 
whether he subsec|uently made use of the details of the tradi- 
tion to direct and enrich his own preaching, but his letters 
contain only slight traces of this tradition.® We learn from 
them that Jesus was a Jew^ (Gal. iii. 16), that he was descended 
from David (Rom. i. 3), that he was born of a woman (Gal. 
iv. 4), and that he had brothers (1 Cor. ix. 5), one of whom, 
James, was especially prominent in the community at Jeru- 
salem. Further, that he lived under the Law, in other words, 
as an orthodox Jew^ (Gal. iv. 4), that he preached only to Israel, 

* Lxxxvra, a(K). » ccLxxx n, io8. 

* For the history of Pauline criticism, see CLXXVii and XLV, iv. 

* CLXXXV, 4. 

* The contrary has been maintained on the strength of 2 Cor. v. 16, 
We shall revert to this problem. 

* All the Pauline allusions to Jesus are cited and commented upon 
by cm, i, 6jy. C/. also Drescher, Das Leben Jesu bei Paulus, Giessen, 
1000 . 
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accDrding to the promises (Rom. xv. 8), that he was without 
sin (Rom. viii. 3), and showed himself an obedient servant of 
God to the point of accepting death on the cross (Phil. ii. 8) ; 
that he chose twelve Apostles (Gal. i. 17, 19), that he instituted 
the Eucharist on the night of his betrayal (1 Cor. xi. 23-6), 
that he was reviled (Rom. xv. 3) and crucified (1 Cor. xv. 3 ; 
Gal. ii. 20, iii. 13, etc.) because of the malice of the Jews (1 
Thess. ii, 15), but rose again on the third day (1 Cor. xv. 4) 
and showed himself to Peter, to the Apostles and others, and 
to Paul himself (1 Cor. xv. 5-8), and that he now sits on the 
right hand of God (Rom. viii. 34) awaiting the great day when 
he shall come again. 

It is not our purpose to examine the truth of these asser- 
tions, but only to give an idea of the positive picture of Jesus 
that is to be obtained from the Pauline Epistles by bringing 
together all the allusions and scattered references that they 
contain. 

This reconstruction is necessarily very incomplete, and in 
strong contrast to the full Christology contained in the same 
Epistles. That is to say, Paul has deliberately sacrificed Jesus 
to Christ, Converted by a special revelation, the chosen re- 
cipient of a gospel communicated to him from above, by visions 
and various revelations, he stoutly maintains his apostolic 
independence of those who plume themselves on the friendship 
of Jesus. He holds aloof from their teaching and even, for 
several years, from personal intercourse with them. lie has 
seen the glorified Christ, far other than the Galilean whom the 
disciples knew' “in the llesh ” ((ial. i. 11-18). Under the 
influence, unconscious but none the less active, of doctrines 
derived from the syneretistic Mysteries of Asiatic paganism, 
which had taken deep root in his mind, he conceives of C'lirist 
as the Saviour God, who died and rose again for the salvation 
of his worshippers and with whom they have been united by 
means of a powerful rite, at once a memorial and a renewal of 
his redeeming sacrifice.^ For this reason he has really no 
interest in anything but the divine status of Christ, his glori- 
fication, the interpretation of his death and r(*surrection as a 
saving Mystery. What Jesus may have said and done on earth 
became almost a matter of indifference to one who saw in him 
“ the Lord ” and ruler of the world. If Paul had paid atten- 
tion to the recollections of the Twelve, he would have found 
them completely contradictory of his own revelation. He 
implicitly admits it in 1 Corinthians xii. 3, where he says : 
“ And no one can say that Jesus is the Lord save in the Holy 
* CCXLn, 91 JJ, ; Vin, under the word “ immortality ” in the index. 
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Spirit,'* that is to say, under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit 
It is, accordingly, only incidentally that he touches on the facts 
of the life of Jesus. In general “ he is absorbed in his own 
hallucinations and transcendental ideas, imposing indeed, but 
historically unsatisfying.” ^ 

As the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Pastoral Epistles are 
equally dominated }>y the Pauline conception of Christ, they 
arc as disappointing as the Pauline Epistles. Careful search 
may discover in them a few allusions to a real person,* but 
they are much more serviceable to the adherents of the mythical 
view, since they present us with a theological doctrine derived 
from Paul, and not with an historical tradition. 

The other Epistl(*s of the New Testament, which most critics 
no longer attribute to the Apostles — the two assigned to Peter, 
the three Johannine, the Epistle of James, and that of Jude 
— tell us nothing, and can tell us nothing. Unauthentic and 
relatively late in date,* they seem to depend upon the tradi- 
tions whi(;h we shall find in the Synoptics, but they can hardly 
be said to reflect them. They too, with the exception of James, 
have el(‘arly been more or less influenced by Paul, and have 
no relation to the history of Jesus. There is not much to be 
gained from the fact that, besides several allusions, in the 
Pauline manner, to the death and resurrection of Christ (i. 21 ; 
iii. 18) 1 Peter m<‘Jitions the descent of the Lord into hell to 
preach to the dead (iii. 19), and 2 Peter (i. 16 ff.) recalls the 
Tnmstiguration. The most that may be inferred from the 
statement in 1 John v. 6, that Jesus came ” by w^ater and 
blood.” is that for its author the career of the Master lay Avithin 
the limits of th<‘ llaptism and the Crucifixion, and even that 
is a hazardous int(‘rj>retation. 

Ne ither can Ave gain anything from the symbolism of the 
Apocalypse and its gloriiieation of the slain Lamb, Avhich arc 
only of Christ ologieal signifieanee. 

From our rapid survey of the indirect Christian sources of 
the life of Jesus, av(‘ may draAv at least the valuable conclusion 
that the details of that lift* do not seem to have held the interest 
of Christians for very long. The first Christ ologieal specula- 
tions, Avhieh appeared immediately after the Master’s death, 
triumphed over the authentic memories he had left in the minds 
and hearts of his dis(*iples, and soon relegated them to an 
insignificant place in the Cliristiaii teaching. 

» CCL, 9. 

Mleb. i. 2j0r. ; ii. 10-18; iv. 15 ; v. 7 and 10; vii. U and 26; 
xiii. 12 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16 ; vi. 13 ; 2 Tim. ii. 8. 

* They probably range betAAeen a.d. 75 and 125. 
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IV 

The Direct Evidence of the New Testament : the Gospels 

Hence our sole remaining source of information is the 
Gospels, which claim to relate the salient facts in the life of 
Jesus and the essential features of his teaching. First of all 
a distinction must be made between the four Canonical Gospels.* 
The first three (Matt., Mark and Luke) havt* been called “ Syn- 
optic,” since they are sufiieiently alike for it to be possible to 
arrange their contents in parallel columns giving a sort of 
synopsis of the facts which they have in common. The fourth 
Gospel (John) * appears at first sight to be of a difftTcnt type. 
Not only does it recount episodt*s that do not appear in the 
other three, and for which the utmost ingenuity has succeeded 
in finding no satisfactory jdaee in the synoptic framework, but 
still more inex])lieal)le is the divergenet‘ of its chronological 
scheme. While the Synoptics limit the duration of the public 
career of Jesus to one year at most, the Fourtli (iospel extends 
it to two, or even three years, and locates it principally in Jeru- 
salem instead of in (ialilee. According to John, Jesus went 
up to the Holy City live times, ^ w'hile the Synoptics take him 
there only once ; lie (*elebrated three EastiT festivals w^ith his 
disciples ^ instead of only the one tliat ])r(‘eeded his arrest ; 
and he died on the 14th and not the 15tli day of tlie month 
Nisatu To crown all, the Jesus of John seems (juite a distinct 
person from the one implied by the Synoptic tradition. He 
is in every way different- his character, his b(‘haviour, his 
consistently harsh attitude towards the Jews, and the tone of 
his discourse's, which are solemn and lofty exhortations never 
understood by their hearers, and full of profound meditations 
on the eternal Christ instead of the familiar teachings about 
the coining Kingdom and the conditions of entranee to it. 

* The canon is the collection of sacrccl hooks, nuinlK*ring twenty- 
seven. accepted by the ('hurch. The list was formed during tlie first 
four centuries, and its final establishment was the occasion of Jong 
disputes Ixjtwecn the churches. The gospel group {Corpm ex'nngelicum) 
vras organized somewhat later than the Pauline grouf) (Corpus apos- 
tolicum). From the end of the second century it appears to have Ix^cn 
generally held that there was only one gospel in four different forms. 
On the history of the canon cf. LX, 301 ff. A full summary is to l>c 
found in LX XI I, and shorter ones in XLIX, XLVII, and LXV. 

* For a r^sum^ of the history of the criticism of the Gosi>cl of John, 
see XLV, ii. ch. 1. 

* John ii. 13; v. 1; vii. 10 ; x. 22; xii. 1. 

* John ii. 13 ; vi. 4 ; xi. 55. 
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It may be granted that the claims to historicity of the 
Fourth (iospel have no less weight than those of the three 
Synoptics, and seem, on the whole, quite as valid, which, of 
course, may be taken to mean that they are equally worthless. 
Hut the choice must be made between them, and all attempts 
at artificial harmonization abandoned. It is possible that the 
author or one of the redactors ^ of the Johannine account has 
here and there brought in some historical fact that is worth 
keeping,* a point which only a careful examination of each 
parti<!ular case can decide. But it is certain that on the whole 
the (iospel of John seems further removed from historical 
probability than the other three. The plan of it is entirely 
dictated l)y dial(‘ctical considerations. Its interest is wholly 
mystical and theological, and its arrangement is based on the 
current rules for this sp(‘cies of rhetoric. The Synoptic material 
and the Pauline teaching seem to have furnished the main 
substance of th(‘ book, but the special purposes and peculiar 
ideas of the author — or authors — have conditioned their use, 
and take us far from the earthly plane of human life and history. 

Let us turn then to the Synoptics.* Originally the word 
“ gospel ” meant “ good news,” the (iood News of which Jesus 
was the Ixarer and the embodiment,^ namely, that of the 
immin(‘nee of th(' expect(*d Kingdom, or of the salvation which 
later took the ])Iaee of the Kingdom. The sense we give to it 
of a book that expounds the Good News is, however, very early, 
for we read in Mark xiv. 0 : “ VVh(‘resoever this gospel shall 
be preached . . . this also that she hath done shall be spoken 
of.” It was the Jewish custom to designate a book by its first 
word. The lirst word of Mark was evnyy^ekiov which may 
have been used to designate Mark and then come to be extended 
to other books of the same kind and having the same purpose.^ 

‘ A number of critics today believe that the first redaction under- 
went one or more subsequent recastings. Cf. H. Wendt, Die Schichten 
im vierten Evangelium, Tubingen, 1911 ; CXXV11% 46j0r. ; XLV, ii, Ch. x. 

■ Sec, on this point, XLV, ii, 553 jOT., and, to the same effect, CXXIV, 
142-57, and 235. The latter author, however, admits (p. 26) that the 
gospel narrative is an inextricably interwoven tissue of the historical 
and the symbolical. 

* To the bibliography appended on this subject may be added the 
article b y K lostermann, Evangelieriy Synoptischc^ in RGG and LIV% 321. 

* XXXVI, 192 : “ Evangelium ist die Heilshotschaft doss Jesus der 
Christus ist. Er ist der Inhalt, nicht der Trdger dieser Botschaft.'^ The 
word “ gospel ” already had a religious colouring in the Hellenistic 
language. Cf, CCLII, 276 ff., and C&XXXVII, ad verbum, A detailed 
study of the t erm is to be f ound in LI, ii, 1 ff. See also CIU, i, Bff., 
175 ; CCLXm, i, 65 ; CCLXXXVI, note E, 141 ff, ; LXXXIV, 498. 

^ LXXXIV, 498, 
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Our Gospels arc entitled “ according to MatUtnv,"' ‘‘ according 
to Marky^ “ according to Luke,'" From the time of Saint Augus- 
tine {Contra Faustum, xvii. 4) some people have interpreted 
this “according to” (xara — secundum) as if the three books 
were the work of unknown authors merely utilizing information 
furnished by Matthew, Mark or Luke, but that is a miscon- 
ception. Undoubtedly the expression in qiustion govs a long 
way back, since it is already found, about a.d. 180, in Irenajus 
(1, 26, 2 and 1, 27, 2), but it does not go back to any of the 
three authors; it comes from some copyist or other. The 
clue to its true sense is given by the second line of the Canon 
of Muratoriy which runs as follows : “ The third book of the 
Gospel according to Luke"" There is, according to tliis, only 
one Gospely of which Matthew, Mark and Luke give three 
different versions, and “according to” simply means “ by.” 
The copyist who wrote the title of each book ce rtainly be lieved 
himself to be giving the name e>f the real authe)r, anel it is, as 
a matter e)f fact, by virtue e>f this name that e)ur thre e Syne>ptics 
found a place in the canem in preference to edheT evangelical 
writings which also W'cre in circulatiem.^ They triumphed e)ver 
their rivals about a.d. 150 to 170, but that doe's not mean that 
henceforth they, including the Fe>urth Ge^spel, were the only 
ones used. The writings e>f Justin alone would sullie*e te) prove 
the contrary. 2 When emr apedogist speaks of the Recollections 
of the Apostles (Diahy 103, 22) we do not kne)W' what te'xts he 
is using, but on more than one point they obvieaisly eliffer, 
either by excess or defect, freim our Syjioptics. When in the 
last third of the second century the Church, endorsing the 
choice of the majority of its communities, gavc^ to the Syn- 
optics the sanction of her bishops, it was certainly not because 
she had preserved authentic information as tci their author- 
ship — her tradition on the subject is wholly theological and 
legendary. She approved them because they were eongenial 
to her, and she accepted what was said of their origin because, 
at a time when the apostolic tradition, real or supposed, was 
the supreme arbiter in matters of doctrinal doubt or disciplinary 
difficulty, their authenticity seemed the best guarantee of their 
authority. For this reason we can hope for light on our Gospels 
only from their oxen text. 

Their date is a matter of extreme uncertainty, which is not 
relieved by the clues that may be discovered here and there 

^ Ln gives a very thorough discussion of the question, together with 
all the necessary references. 

* A detailed study of the gospel of Justin will be found in C11I» 
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iK'twcen their lines because their earliest form has apparently 
been more or less recast several times. Here is an example of 
the difficulties with which we are confronted. Mark xiii. 1-2 
contains the prediction of the fall of Jerusalem and the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, w'hich might naturally be regarded as a 
post factum prophecy, and therefore as subsequent to a.d. 70. 
But, in the first place, it may be that the little Apocalypse 
contained in this thirteenth chapter was interpolated at a more 
or less late date in a text already completed prior to the Great 
Revolt. In the second place, it may plausibly be maintained ^ 
that t he pseudo-Marcan prophecy is of a very general character, 
and does not necessarily imply a recollection of the sack of 
the city })y Titus, but is merely the threat of a calamity that 
was above all feared by the Jews. The first interpretation is 
preferable, but not certain, and it is perfectly true that Luke, 
who repeats the same prophecy, makes it much more specific.* 
Our texts afford us almost nothing on which to base even a 
satisfactory apfiroximation. The earliest Christian documents 
have, of course, been thoroughly searched for traces of acquaint- 
ance with our Ciospels, and some passages have been found 
which look very much like quotations, while others contain 
fairly specific allusions. But unfortunately the only certain 
instances go back no further than the end of the second century. 
The other references, for example those found in Justin, may 
easily have been derived from one of the short collections that 
appear to have been in independent circulation before being 
united into a Gospel. It is for this reason that critical opinion 
on the problem of chronology remains strikingly divided,* 
especially when it is a question of attempting to distinguish 
between the earliest form of each Gospel and the more or less 
revised form that has come down to us. 

It seems certain that our Mark was not edited before a.d. 
70. The parable of the wicked husbandmen (xii. 1-12) alone 
suffices to prove it. It follows that the same is true to an 
even greater degree of Matthew and Luke, since they are both 
later than Mark. A considerable interval of time must be 
allowed in dating Luke, whose author already had at his disposal 
a fairly abundant Christian literature (cf. the Prologue) ; its 
conception of Christ, of Christianity, of the Law% of the parousia^ 
affiliate it rather with the writings of the second century than 

^ CXLin, 83 ; XCIV, 88. The latter is very positive on the point. 

* Luke xxi. C, 20 and 21. 

» XLV, i, 370 jy. (Mark), 441 (Matt.). 527 (Luke) ; LXXXIV, 485jflr. ; 
LIV, 304jflr. (Mark); 285j0r. (Matt.); 819 (Luke). Cf CHI, i, 14 
and 82 ; CLXXV, 40. 
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with really early documents {cf, xxiv. 25-7, on the scriptural 
proof of the Messiahship of Jesus). We shall not be far wrong 
if we assign the origin of our Mark to about a.d. 57, of our 
Matthew to about 85 to 90, and of our Luke to between 100 
and 110, nor would it be surprising if, in the future, even later 
dates should be assigned to them. It is to be understocKl that 
in speaking of “ our Matthew%” “ our Mark,” our Luke,” wc 
do not include the various minor modiiieations to which tlie 
original versions continued to be subject up to the time when 
the canonization of the three books in the majority of elnirehes 
practically stabilized their texts. 

Accepting these moderate and reasonable views, and putting 
the death of Jesus approximately in the year 30, we find that 
the redaction of our Synoptics took plaet* about forty-live years 
in the ease of Mark, fifty-five to sixty in the ease of Matthew', 
and seventy to eighty in that of Luke, later than th(‘ events 
which they are supposed to relate. That is a great deal at a 
time when, as w'e shall see, the beliefs and doctrines concern- 
ing the person of Christ suddenly underwent a profound trans- 
formation, and w^hen the interests of religion far outw^eighed 
any care for historical accuracy. 

If, moreover, we were certain that the Synoptics received 
their definite form in the country where the gospel tradition 
originated, and where perhaps it was preservecl in its original 
form longer than elsewhere, it would be some consolation, liut 
unfortunately the birthplace of our books remains uncertain, 
and the various conjectures that have been advaiurcd all seem 
very unsubstantial. The most probable conjecture with ri'gard 
to Mark is that it was composed at Rome, or at any rate out- 
side Palestine.^ Matthew w^as perhaps written in Asia Minor 
or Syria, Luke in some Greek community of Europe or Asia. 
It is useless to endeavour, as many critics have done, to be 
more specific.* The authority of our texts has nothing to gain 
from such hypotheses. 

On the other hand, between the redaction, properly speak- 
ing, of our Synoptics, and the time when by their inclusion in 
the eanon their text was practically fixed, more than a century 
elapsed, during which they were regarded, not as personal works 
W'hich had received from their authors a definite form which 
might not be tampered with, but as the property of the churches 
that adopted them. These made use of them in accordance 

' XLV, i, 365 jgr. ; B. J. Bacon, Is Mark a Roman Gospel Harvard 
Theological Studies, 1919 ; CLXXXVU, l^jflT. CJ, Cl, xeix ; CLXXXV, 
58 ; XCIV, 92. On the tradition, LI, ii, 4:J1 ff. 

' U, ii, 484 ; XLV, 441 ff., 526. 
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with what they believed to be their own interests and the 
dictates of the faith, and thought nothing of “ improving ” 
them when they judged it expedient. 

The necessity of having a stable text as a foundation for 
doctrinal controversy and liturgical order finally put a limit 
to this freedom of adaptation, to which the number of variants 
testifies. We shall not here go into the very complicated 
history of the synoptic text.^ Neither shall we discuss the 
reasons which have secured the predominance of one family 
of manuscripts over another, nor why the attention of scholars 
has lately been drawn to the so-called Western texty which was 
long ignored in favour of the Textus Receptus.^ We need only 
observe that (jur Synoptics have been in the canon longer than 
their text, which has suffered such deep-seated corruptions that 
in many places the original meaning has been lost with scant 
hope of its restoration. 

If, moreover, we consider that the primitive tradition was 
originally exjiressed in Aramaic, and that its translation into 
(ireek can hardly have }>een effected without some detriment 
to it ; furthermore, that our Gospels belong to a type of litera- 
ture in whicli the purpose of moral edification is paramount, 
in which the most obvious plagiarism is perfectly consistent 
with a complete lack of respect for the work plagiarized, in 
which an utter disregard for order, logic, and chronology is, as 
it w(‘rc‘, the fundamental law, and in which depth of feeling 
and sincerity of intention take the place of factual accuracy, 
it will easily be understood that extreme caution is incumbent 
upon anyone who attempts to extract from such difficult docu- 
ments such scraps of truth as they may still contain. 

The originals of our Gospels were written in Greek ; none 
of them have been translat(‘d from Aramaic. The Greek used 
is that of common speech during the Hellenistic epoch. ^ Its 
quality varies greatly from one Gospel to another. For 
example, it is very mediocre iu Mark and extremely good in 
Luke. But even in the latter, whose author sometimes does 

‘ in, ii, gives a good general survey. C/. LXII, LV, LX. 

* The text its recepius (the expression of Elzevir — 1633) is the term 
used by the Greek Church since the fifth century. 

* The main work is still CCLII. The most convenient edition of 
the New Testament in Greek is that of E. Nestle, Novum Testamenium 
Graece^y Stuttgart, 1907. For a detailed study see Von Soden, Die 
Schrijten des A’.T., ii, Berlin, 1913. The most practical grammar is 
that of Blass-Dcbrunner, Grammatik des neuiestamentlichen Griechisch^, 
Gottingen, 1921. There are some good special dictionaries (Grimm’s, 
in Latin, Thayer's, in English, Preuschen’s, in German, etc.). Special 
mention must be made of The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament illus- 
trated from the Papyri, by Moulton and Milligan, London, from 1914. 
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take pains to show that he can write, there are, properly speak- 
ing, no pretensions to a literary style. Our Gospels are akin 
to that group of short occasional writings that have been 
preserved in the papyri, more especially to the informal letters, 
and do not belong to literature. The point has, however, lately 
been raised whether they have not been devised in accordance 
with certain principles of rhythm,^ which, if it were true, would 
at least deprive them of that naive spontaneity which was 
formerly attributed to them. The question is being studied, 
but unfortunately it has been complicated and obscured by the 
claim of the conservatives that the strictness of the rhythm is 
a guarantee of the authenticity of the content. Such conclusions 
seem somewhat premature ; but we shall revert to this point. 

A superficial reading of our three Synoptics at once reveals 
certain resemblances. They all three leave a similar imj)rcssion 
of the figure of Jesus and of his teaching ; they relate, begin- 
ning with his baptism, almost the same incidents of his life ; 
they employ, almost in detail, the same methods of exposition, 
and use forms of expression that are often analogous and some- 
times even identical. Now genuine eye- witnesses, writing 
independently, would never coincide in tliis way — picking out 
of a life which none of them recounts in full exactly the same 
facts, selecting from a teaching which is only partially given 
by any of them exactly the same ideas, giving precisely parallel 
quotations from the Jewish Scriptures, sometimes from the 
Septuagint and sometimes from another translation. On the 
other hand, a more attentive examination soon brings to light 
significant differences between the three books. In the parts 
that are common to them all there arc found degrees of varia- 
tion amounting in some cases even to contradiction. Irrecon- 
cilable differences in detail make their appearance in the same 
narrative. The same saying is found not only in a different 
context but utilized in a different manner. The so-callcd 
historical framework of the teaching of Jesus changes com- 
pletely from one to the other, and the order of events is some- 
times different. Each of the three has portions that are peculiar 
to itself, and also gaps in relation to the other two, or to one 
of them. To limit ourselves to one example, Mark says noth- 
ing either of the birth or the childhood of Jesus, and the two 
accounts of them given by Matthew and Luke are irreconcilable.* 

* For the bibliography see XLV. Cf. CLVII, 201 if. ; Pcrc Murcel 
Jousse, S.J., Etudes de psychologic linguisHqtu, Paris, 1925. 

• The full significance of these brief remarks can lx? jiroperly appre- 
ciated only with the help of a concordance. There is a recent one in 
French by P^re Lagrange. Cf. XLV, i, chap. iv. 
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The first explanation that occurs to the mind after these 
somewhat disturbing discoveries is that the three evangelists, 
without being acquainted with each other, all borrowed from 
previous writings, the same ones in the case of the common 
element in the three books, different ones in the case of the 
rest. Patient and minute comparison of the three texts has 
discredited this hypothesis, and it is now generally accepted ^ 
that Mark is considerably older than Matthew and Luke and 
was used by both of them. 

The proof of the priority of Mark is based upon the follow- 
ing main considerations : (1) Mark represents a more elemen- 
tary stage of Christian apologetic than Matthew and Luke. 
The Jesus of whom he gives us a glimpse possesses a truer 
humanity than the figure portrayed by the other two, which 
already shows signs of apotheosis ; (2) the whole, or almost 
the whole, of Mark is to be found in Matthew and Luke, often 
in the same terms, so that it has been pointed out (Wernle) 
that if we had lost Mark entirely we should still be in posses- 
sion of practically all that he tells us.^ The first and third 
evangelists have made very free use of the second. They have 
supplemented and altered him according to the requirements 
of their own arguments, the tendencies of their own minds, 
and the resources of their own special information,® but there 
is no doubt that they have both based their narratives upon 
his. Since the modifications of the text of Mark which are 
found in both Matthew and Luke show no real influence of the 
two latter upon one another, it is probable that they were 
mutually independent. It is important to note, in this con- 
nexion, that the comparison of the manuscripts proves that 
later copyists sometimes corrected or completed some passage 
in one of the Gospels by borrowing from one of the other two, 
which explains resemblances of detail between Matthew and 


^ The Catholic exegetes, such as Father Lagrange, still reject this 
conclusion on principle, and because they cannot do otherwise, but 
their oppositi(3n is not very spirited. The attempts which are made 
from time to time, though very rarely, to disprove the “ two docu- 
ment hypothesis,” never originate nowadays with professional critics, 
and none of them has succeeded in holding their attention. 

* CLXXXV, 85, gives the list of things in Murk omitted by Matthew 
and Luke. They are those whic h did not harmonize with their special 
purpose. For greater detail see CXVl, the first two parts ; LlCXYlll, 
-i, 278 ff, ; 826 jy. ; CCL, 67. We shall, for the present, leave unex- 
amined the theory (held by P. Schmiedel, J. Weiss, etc.) which assumes 
Matthew and Luke to have used an edition of Mark prior to ours. 

* Clue, TAe Corrections of Mark adopted by Matthew and Luke, 1911 ; 
:iCL, 103 jd. ; CLXXV, S6ff, 
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Luke which might, at first glance, seem to argue a utilization 
of the one by the other. 

But if Matthew and Luke contain all tlie essentials of Mark, 
they also contain in common considerable fresh material not 
found in the latter ; such, for example, as concerns the baptism 
of Jesus, his temptation, several minor episodes, and, in particu- 
lar, the substance of his gospel teaching. It must accordingly 
be concluded that, if they did not copy from one another, they 
borrow’ed from a common source other than Mark.' This 
source has been designated as the logia, or Discourses or Say- 
ings of Jesus, since its contents are more didactic than narra- 
tive, and is usually symbolized by the letter “ from the 
German word Quelle, meaning “ source.” * Quite frequently 
in Matthew and Luke, the joins between the two documents 
thus combined are still clearly visible (r/. Matt. vii. 28 ; xi. 1 ; 
xiii. 53 ; xix. 1 ; xxvi. 1 ; etc.). 

It is still an open question whether Mark himself kn(‘w Q, 
Various critics (Wernle, J. Weiss) contend that Mark reports 
so little of the sayings of Jesus because lie does not want to 
duplicate the Logia, which he knows his own readers already 
possess. It is evident that Matthew and Luke found in Q a 
few things that they had already got from Mark, and which 
they consequently made use of twice, once from their first 
source and again from their second. The question is wla thcr 
Mark had himself already taken them from Q. Some answer 
in the affirmative (Barth, I^oisy) ; others in the negative 
(Harnack) ; others content themselves with a “ perhaps ” (J. 
Weiss). In short, nobody knows,® because Mark might easily 
have picked up some logia that were in independent circulation 
without having possessed a collection similar to that employed 
by Matthew and Luke. 

Moreover, besides Mark and Q, Matthew and Luke each 
had independent access to certain special sources,^ which arc 
more abundant in the case of Luke (source “ P ” according 
to Harnack). It is not sufficiently borne in mind that sayings, 
parables, and episodes could easily have passed into circulation 
and become stereotyped individually, or in small groujis, and 
that any gospel writer may have Imown them in that form. 
It is difficult for us to evaluate the importance of such a source, 

^ LXXXVll, ii, 1-100, makes a detailed comparison of Matthew and 
Luke, with a view to discovering this Redenquelle. 

* CLXXZV, 49 jflr. ; XCV ; XLV, i. 212 ^. 

* CLXXXV, 59 ; CXLI, 16 ; Cm, i, 89 ; XCV, 130 ; LXXXV, 872. 
Cf- Cl, xlix, cviiff, 

* XLV, i, 170 ; LXXXVn, iti, 89 ff, (on the Sunder uber lief erung of 
Luke); 145 jf, (on that of Matthew). 
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but it is important not to overlook the possibility of its exist- 
ence, which would explain many a literal divergence of our 
texts quite as naturally as the individual fancy of the authors. 
For this reason the “ two document hypothesis ” might more 
accurately be called “ an hypothesis of the two principal 
documents.” ^ 


The Sources of the Synoptic Gospels 

Setting aside for the moment Mark and Luke, which have 
at most only as much validity as their sources, let us consider 
the sources themselves. The point to be decided is whether 
they go back to the origins of the Christian movement or already 
reflect some working over of the original tradition. Moreover, 
since we are specially concerned with Mark, the question arises 
whether Mark is a primary source or the work of an editor, 
since it presents a consecutive narrative, while Q can only 
have been a collection, either of sayings with a slight narrative 
framework, or of entirely independent sayings.* 

Until about the beginning of the twentieth century it was 
generally held that a large, if not easily definable, part of our 
Mark was directly founded upon the recollections of Peter, 
and that it was, therefore, essentially primitive. But the result 
of Wrede’s attack on these conclusions in 1901,* showed them 
to be unsound, and today all liberal critics admit that our Mark 
is a composite work. In the words of J. Weiss, ” It is not a 
source, but a basin into which several sources flow,” and Cony- 
beare aptly compares it to those stars which seem to the naked 
eye to be one, but which the telescope separates into two or 
three. Subjected to the same critical tests as Matthew and 
Luke, it reveals similar traits. It has its doublets, inexplicable 
save on the theory of the utilization of two sources giving the 
substance of the same account in two different forms ; * it has 
its interpolations and dislocations which exhibit the unskilful 

* LXXXIV, 227 dwells at length on the reservations here briefly 
indicated, and suggests four documents, representing four local traditions 
(Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, and Csesarca) as the sources of our Synop- 
tics. Mark would assigned to Rome and Q to Antioch. 

* exvn. 

* CCXLI, and the reply of J. Weiss, LXXXV (1903), which, on 
the point with which we are concerned, reaches practic^y the same 
conclusions. 

* CCL, 51. Cf. Mark vi. 30-45 ; viii. 1-18 ; and viii. 17-20 ; which 
Conybeare regards as four different stages of the same tradition. 
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combination of different elements ^ ; it has its editorial additions 
which rev^ obvious modifications of the main tradition. 
Thus the explanation of the Parable of the Sower (iv. 11-20) 
is later than the parable itself (iv. 8-10) ; and the great 
eschatological discourse (xiii. 8-87) appears to be only the 
expansion of xiii. 1-2 : “ And as he went out of the temple, 
one of his disciples said unto him : Master, sec what manner 
of stones and what buildings are here ! And Jesus answering 
said unto him : Seest thou these great buildings ? there shall 
not be left one stone upon another that shall not be thrown 
down.” The parabolic discourse (iv. 1-84) has all the charac- 
teristics of an artificial composition derived from an earlier 
version. The disputes with the Pharisees (ii.* 1-12, 18-87, 
18-22, 28-28, and iii. 1-6) also form an artificial group, in 
which, moreover, occurs three times (ii. 10, 19-20, 28) the 
proof of the Messiahship of Jesus, and twice the expression 
“ Son of Man ” in an unmistakably Messianic sense, incon- 
sistent with viii. 29-80 : “ And he saith unto them. But whom 
say ye that I am ? And Peter answereth and saith unto him. 
Thou art the Christ. And he charged them that they should 
say this to no man of him.” 

Further, when the parable of the sower above mentioned 
is compared with its editorial elements, we not only perceive 
that this is a composite work, arising out of the addition of 
foreign elements to the original “ similitude ” ; we also realize 
the underlying tendency which determined its gradual trans- 
formation. Where Jesus simply announced the imminent 
coming of the Kingdom, or of the Reign of God, tlic glosses 
present this as the revelation of a mystery, of a plan of salva- 
tion entrusted to the initiated : “ Unto you is given the mystery 
of the kingdom of God ” {v/uiv ro /ivarijQiov didoxai rfiQ PaxnXeloQ 
rov 6 £ov), iv. 11. The fact that this idea, which, as we shall 
see, was far removed from anything Jesus could have said or 
thought, obviously influenced the final redaction of the Gospel, 
proves beyond question the composite nature of the work.* 

That in several places Mark appears to be even less primi- 
tive than Matthew or Luke,* may be explained cither by the 
theory that there were two editions of Mark, one prior to 

^ CI^ i, 85. C/. Mark i. 2-3; iv. 11-12; ix. 13; which cannot 

be orig inal (Wellhausen). 

* CLXn, 411. — LXXXVl brings out strongly the influence of the 
com muna l faith on the arrangement and elaboration of Mark. 

• cm, i, 86 ; CLXXXV, 47 ; CLXXV, 27. Cf. Mark i. 8, and Matt, 
iii. 11, or Luke iii. 22 (in the Western text) ; Mark vi. 7-13, and Luke x. 
1-16, or Matt, x ; Mark xiii. 18, and Matt. xxiv. 20, which restores the 
tuention of the Sabbath. 
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Matthew and Luke and one subsequent to them,, or on the 
grounds that Matthew and Luke were acquainted with the 
sources of Mark, and occasionally made direct use of them in 
preference to Mark itself. It has even been claimed that we 
can distinguish a first version of Mark, which was the source 
of Matthew and Luke, a second, which was the source of our 
Mark, and our Mark itself.^ These hypotheses arc attempts 
to explain the agree ment of Matthew and Luke against Mark ^ 
in several instances, while maintaining, on the whole, its 
priority to them. 

The presence of ( ditorial corruptions in Mark is admitted. 
Harnaek himself, for fifteen years the great champion of the 
eons(TV<ativ(‘ cause, has acknowledged that Mark has taken 
pains to adapt the reminiscences of Jesus at his disposal to 
th(‘ demands of the belief of his time, and that several stages 
of the tradition already lie behind him.® Certain scholars have 
att(‘mpted to ascertain and define these stages by endeavouring 
to distribute the material of our Mark amongst the various 
redaetional strata which they believe to have been discovered 
in its text. They have not, of course, been able to do more 
than suggest prot)abilities, but their work has not been without 
value in that it has at least emphasized the facts at issue.^ 
If Mark is a composite work we can rely upon it only so 
far as we can rely upon its sources, and these, unfortunately, 
are unknown to us. J. Weiss, however, thinks that he can 
distinguish two : first, and most important, a gro\ip of narra- 
tives in which Peter figures, and which possibly are derived 
from him ; second, a collection of sayings, discussions, and 
discourses, taken in all probability from the Logia. The 
critics ar(‘ not agreed as to the chronological relation between 
Mark and Q,® but for the present this may be neglected since 
our immediate concern is with the group of narratives. To 

^ A. Iloffniann, Deis MatcuS’-Evangcliuin und seine Quellen, Ein 
Beitrag zur Losutig der Urmarcusfrage, Konigsberg, 1904. 

* On these agreements between Matthew and Luke, which are few 
in number and relatively unimportant, see the sensible remarks of 
LXXXIV, chap. xi. 

» xcra, 87 . 

* There are two especially interesting attempts : CCXXXIV, which 
aims at isolating the original basis of Mark, and that of Wendling 
(Urmarcus^ Tiibingen, 1905, and Die Entsiehung des Marcus Evangeliums, 
1908), w’hich arrives at the theory of three redaetional stages, the first 
to be assigned to an historian, the second to a poet, and the third to 
a theologian. 

* Ihe most notable adherent of the view that Mark is older than 

Wcllhausen. Most of the critics maintain the contrary. 

Cf ItTXr i oxn ft 
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determine its value we must know its source. To avoid the 
possible ambiguity of the expression “ Proto-Mark ” ^ let us 
call this source by its German name “ Urtnarctis,'^ with the 
understanding that it refers only to a group of narratives 
incorporated in Mark, and not to an original edition of that 
Gospel. 

The whole church tradition concerning the origin of our 
Gospels may be said to have arisen from the testimony of 
Papias,. Archbishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia about the middle 
of the second century. These are his words, as preserved to 
us by Eusebius : ^ “ And the Presbyter said this : Mark, the 
interpreter of Peter, wrote down exactly, but not in order, 
what he remembered of the acts and sayings of the Lord, for 
he neither heard the Lord himself nor accompanied him, but, 
as I have said, Peter, later on.” It was, accordingly, on the 
basis of the recollections with which Peter enriched his teach- 
ing that Mark himself wrote, “ without any other care than 
to omit nothing of what he had heard and to bring in nothing 
false.” Papias continues : “As for Matthew, he made a 
collection in Hebrew of the sayings (rd koyia) and each trans- 
lated them as best he could.” Ignoring the llood of literature 
which these few lines have evoked, let us see what can be made 
of the text itself. It is apparently agreed that John the 
Presbyter, whom Papias is quoting, was acquainted with two 
gospel treatises, one containing a narrative attributed to Mark 
and supposed to be founded on Peter, the other a collection of 
sayings attributed to Matthew and written in Aramaic. Un- 
fortunately, since we do not know who the Presbyter was, 
we cannot determine whether he was in a position to guarantee 
the authenticity of the two books or not. Clearly in what 
Papias says there is no indication of either extreme reverence 
or unlimited confidence. It has even been suggested recently * 
that the object of the old Asiatic bishop was to depreciate two 
intruders, two new gospels, which were beginning, in his day, 
to rival the Ephesian gospel, that of .lohn, which must have 
been accepted in Hierapolis. This, however, is nothing more 
than an ingenious hypothesis, but it is at least evident that 

* A term which is greatly disliked by the conservatives, because 
it implies the secondary character of our canonical Mark, and hardly 
less so by those liberal critics who believe in the identity of the Mark 
of Papias with that used by Matthew and Luke, and with our own. 
TiXXXlV has recently launched an attack upon what it calls the phan- 
tom Urmarcus ” {passimy and especially p. 331) which seems somewhat 
exaggerated. 

* Eusebius, ff.E., 3, 39, 15-13. 

» LXXXIV, 19jflr. 
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Tapias knows nothing about the Mark and Matthew ^ referred 
to, and that accordingly we are in no better case. 

Be that as it may, the Christians who read Papias after 
Mark and Matthew had become current in the Churches, did 
not hesitate to identify them with the two writings in question, 
and some critics of importance still agree with them, though 
admitting that neither Mark nor Matthew corresponds exactly 
with what Papias says of them. Loisy’s opinion, that “ the 
reference is a forgery,” * is possible, but by no means certain. 
At the time when our Phrygian wrote, the Synoptics were 
certainly in existence, and he probably was acquainted with 
them. But it is not upon his own authority that he makes 
the statement ; it is upon that of the Presbyter {xal toC®’ 
6 ngeapvxEQOQ iXeyev) which at once takes us considerably farther 
back. It is true, as Loisy says, that ” it may be held that 
the evidence put into the mouth of John the Elder is intended 
to justify an existing situation, to preserve the acquired prestige 
of a book concerning whose origin not enough was known,” 
although the reference of Papias to the two books is a some- 
what strange w^ay of enhancing their prestige. But if it be 
noted : (1) that our Matthew is not translated from Aramaic, 
and is not merely a collection of sayings, but rather, an obvious 
compilation into which almost the whole of Mark has been 
absorbed ; (2) that our Mark exhibits a more logical arrange- 
ment than the reference implies, and that it is somewhat rash 
to regard it merely as the catechetical instruction of Peter or 
any other Apostle, it is clear that there is also the alternative 
possibility of interpreting the statements of John the Elder 
as referring to Urmarcus and Q. 

While this conclusion certainly seems more probable than 
the other, nothing much is gained thereby, since it leaves 
quite untouched the problem of the authority and reliability 
of John the Presbyter with regard to the two original books. 
Neither hypothesis can be said to find much favour with 
modern critics.® 

Apart from the evidence of Papias, the meaning of which, 
as we have seen, is doubtful, and the value slight, we possess 
only insignificant indications regarding the origin and relia- 

» XXIV, i, 243. 

• cm, i, 28. (/. cLxn, 400 jflr. 

® Bousset, for example, has come to the conclusion that neither of 
them is worth anjlhing. Sec Judisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alex- 
andria und Horn, Tubingen, 1905, p. 315. It is difficult to believe that 
in Papias' youth, about a.d. 110 or 115, any of the actual disciples of 
the Lord would still have been alive. Even a man who was only twenty 
in A.D. 30, would by that time have been a hundred. 
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bility of Urtfiarcus. In Mark itself there are many incidents 
connected with Peter which might have come from him. There 
are also a few Latinisms, which may be taken as support for 
the tradition of its redaction at Rome.^ On the other hand, 
the frequent occurrence of Araniaisms led Wellhausen to con- 
clude that JJrmarcus was written in Aramaic. In that case 
it would go back to a very early period, about a.d. 60 or 65, 
and would possess the authority of antiquity. But unfor- 
tunately presumption, however attractive, is not proof. A 
number of critics (Loisy, Spitta, J. Weiss, Wernle, Ed. Meyer, 
etc.) favour the theory which attributes Urmarcus to Mark, 
the disciple of Peter, but obviously, even if we follow their 
example and accept it, though with full reservations, it gives 
us no security against the corruption which the tradition of 
Peter may have suffered between Mark and the editor of Mark 
in its present form.^ Moreover, we are still uncertain as to 
the exact degree of authority of this Urmarcus. We do not 
know, in other words, what is the historical value of this 
original collection on which our Mark was based, and which, 
consequently, is almost the sole source of our knowledge of the 
life of Jesus. 

Nor do we possess greater certainty with regard to the 
origin and reliability of Q.® The identification of Matthew the 
Apostle with Matthew referred to by John the Presbyter rests 
only upon a dubious probability. It may be admitted that 
the collection goes back almost as far as Urmarcus, but that, 
again, does not tell us very much. Its background was prob- 
ably Galilean, and its content almost entirely didactic, without 
any apologetic or dogmatic tendency.* Placing no importance 
on the death of Jesus, it would not have mentioned the Passion 
or the Resurrection, and its Messianic teaching would have 
been confined to a prediction of the apocalyptic return of 
the Master. Those are undoubtedly primitive characteristics, 

^ Eusebius, H.E., 2, 15, 1-2, following the sixth Hypotyposis of 
Clement of Alexandria. On this tradition see B. J. Baeon, Is Mark a 
Homan Gospel?, and CLXXXVU, 14 j(jr. 

• The editorial element in our Mark is probably to be found in the 
impression of mystery which it seeks to convey. Everything is pre- 
sented as secret, esoteric, a veiled revelation to a little g roup o f initiates. 
Cf. on this point the penetrating observations of LXXXVm, 80 jJ. 

• A restoration of the Logia that is on the whole very probable, 
based on a detailed comparison of the passages common to Matthew 
and Luke that are not to be found in Mark, is given in XCV. CJ. CCL, 

106 jgr. 

• The Old Testament also has its Logia. It contains several types, 
which may profitably be compared with those of the New Testament. 
CJ. LXXXVL 89 jflr. 
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earlier than, and out of harmony with the spirit of, our Gospels. 
But unfortunately the attribution of them to Q is wholly 
inferential.^ Several critics (Loisy, Nestle, Wellhausen, Wernle, 
etc.) are convinced that the language of the original was Aramaic, 
which would be another argument for its antiquity. But at 
all events it was a Greek version that was employed by Matthew 
and Luke, since the amount of verbal agreement displayed by 
them makes it impossible that they were each independently 
translating from a Semitic original. 

Harnack maintains that Q was historically superior to 
Urmarcus,^ which is equivalent to saying that our knowledge 
of the teaching of Jesus is perhaps not quite so inadequate 
as our knowledge of his life. It is possible, but the assumption 
is not justified by the extent of our knowledge. We do not 
even know what the Logia contained. We can see well enough 
what Milt t hew and Luke took from them, but we have no 
guarantee that they omitted nothing of importance. Granting, 
however, that this is improbable,^ we are still in ignorance as 
to the arrangement of the collection and the original order of 
the sayings, which Matthew and Luke obviously broke up to 
suit themselves. Again, it may be asked what is the true 
meaning in those cases where Matthew and Luke give different 
versions. All these questions must be left unanswered. De- 
tached and unconnected, these Logia have come down to us 
with no temporal or local setting, and even those which have 
I)rcserved a slight narrative framework afford but a doubtful 
contribution to the story of the life of Jesus. 


VI 

The Apostolic Tradition concerning the Life of Jesus 

In the last analysis Urmarcus and the Logia rest wholly 
upon the recollections of the immediate disciples of Jesus, 
which is perhaps the reason why tradition connected them 
with two of their number. On the unproved assumption that 
the two books were the earliest written form of these recol- 
lections, if we assign to their composition the earliest possible 

* CXLVI, 213 j(f., points out that our knowledge of the Logia is so 
uncertain that they might better be designated by the algebraic symbol 
for the unknown, AT, instead of by Q. 

* On the relation between the Geschichtsquelle and the Redenquelle^ 
cf, LXXXVn, ii, 157, 203. 

•LXXX^, ch. X, advances important reasons for believing that 
Luke contains almost the whole of Q in its original order. 
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date, which would be about the year 50,^ the apostolic remin- 
iscences must have been in cireulation as oral tradition (jta()ddoaiQ) 
for about twenty years. That is a long time, especially when 
we consider that during this period the Christian faith came 
into existence, and began the inevitable process of glorifying 
the figure of Jesus. On the other hand, it is too much to 
expect that the tradition itself should have accurately preserved 
all the materials necessary for a true picture of Jesus, and only 
those. Between the Master whom they had known in the flt*sh 
and the Apostles’ picture of him twenty years later, lay the 
drama of the Passion and the mystery of the Resurrection, 
which had shifted the emphasis of their original faith, and, 
at the same time, altered the perspeetiv^e of the actual circum- 
stances in which it had arisen. 

During these twenty years, the minds of the Apostles had 
been concentrated upon a few ideas which they had gradually 
systematized, and in the light of which they had unconsciously 
sorted out and interpreted all that they had remembered of the 
life and teaching of Jesus. Hence the treasure of the tradition 
may well have been much less rich and sphndid than we are 
inclined, by a kind of reaction from the gospel legend, to 
imagine.* Since the execution of the Master did not put an 
end to his activity, it must necessarily represent a culmination 
and a transformation. Jesus the Nazarenc disappeared and 
gave place to the glorified Christ, and the disciples, witnesses of 
the resurrection, or, in other words, fully p(Tsuaded that it 
had taken place, began to preach the Christ. They went 
about proclaiming that the Messianic promises madc^ to Israel 
had been fulfilled in Jesus, that he would so()n return, and 
that his “ parousia,” or manifestation, would mark the dawn 
of the Kingdom which he had announced. As a consequence, 
it became necessary for them to prove to themselves and to 
others that Jesus was the Messiah expected by the Jews, and 
that he had lived, acted, and spoken as such. It is easy* to 
see that such a proof, such a surprising claim, demanded more 
than the Galilean tradition to support it. The idea of the 
Messiah was already established, and .Tesus had to be adapted 

^ It has been claimed that the most striking of the sayings were 
committed to writing during the actual lifetime of Jesus, and even that 
Q dated from that period. Cf. CLXXII, ITljflT., and CX, x. These arc 
no more than impressions and have no rati onal foundation. 

* The writer is inclined to agree with CLXU, 403j(jr., that little by 
little two sets of narratives grew up : one in the Galilean setting, which 
probably remained somewhat bare and scanty ; the other in the atmo- 
sphere of Jerusalem, richer but hardly so authentic, because it based 
itself upon the death of Jesus as the essential fact of his life. 
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to it. Messianic expectation was sufficiently indefinite regard- 
ing the type of “ the one who was to come ” for this not to 
seem completely impossible, but it was at least necessary for 
the person and life of the Nazarene to carry out and justify 
the scriptural texts which the Jews regarded as announcing 
and foreshadowing the Blessed of Jahweh. Accordingly the 
Apostles began to discover, probably not much to their surprise, 
that they had not correctly understood many of the sayings 
of Jesus, that they had misinterpreted certain of his acts. 
They revised and, 'in the exact sense of the word, reformed 
their idea of him by placing it in a Messianic light. Instinc- 
tively, they dropped many recollections which did not har- 
monize with their present belief, and “ revived ” others which 
appropriately strengthened it. Actually it was from their 
imagination and not their memory that these latter were called 
forth, to meet the need of their apologetic and the questions 
raised by their controversy with the Jews. There is, of course, 
no question of their good faith ; but an irresistible necessity 
gradually effaced from their minds the outlines of the disap- 
pointing truth, and engraved in its stead a picture of the life 
of Jesus better adapted to the requirements of his Messiahship. 
With an unconscious, but inevitable logic, they revised the 
actual order of his life, working back from the Resurrection 
to the Nativity.^ 

It may bo assumed that the Apostles themselves did, to a 
certain extent, endeavour to resist the powerful forces of 
suggestion which impelled them to a forgetfulness of the facts, 
and that if their recollections became selected, transfigured, 
enriched, they did not, for all that, entirely lose contact with 
historical truth. But the faith of their disciples was not 
subject to the same restraints. With no means of choosing 
between the various influences which tended to substitute an 
imaginary Christ for the real Jesus, their faith was moulded 
by them all : the popular Messianic ideas ; the supposedly 
prophetic ^ texts of the Old Testament ; the mythical motifs 
current throughout the Semitic Orient, and ready to crystallize 
about any type of religious hero ; the mystery religions of 

^ A very good outline of this reconstruction will be found in Cm, 

i, 170 jgr. 

* cm, i, 836. On the subject of tliis anxiety to find in Jesus the 
fulfilment of t he S criptures, which resulted in the sheer invention of 
incidents, see LXIV in general. Harnack advances as an argument for 
the historicity of Mark, the fact that the Old Testament has scarcely 
any influence upon its tradition (XdV, 95). That is true in com- 
parison with Matthew, and especially with John, but absolutely, as 
we shall see, it requires qualification. 
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Syria and Asia, in which the Saviour God, dying and rising 
again, was united with his follovrers by powerful rites, half 
symbolic and half realistic, which at once commemorated and 
in some way re-enacted, the saving drama of his life ^ ; and 
finally the Jewish attitude, which made it necessary for Christian 
preaching to produce convincing miracles by Jesus, for, as 
Saint Paul says, “ the Jews seek after signs ” (1 Cor. i. 22 ff.). 

There must also be added the influence of the “ prophets ” 
—of whom Paul is the most striking example — who in all good 
faith confused and blended the recollections which they may 
have owed to a genuine tradition, with the ideas derived from 
their own special revelations and visions. A man like Paul 
would attribute at least as much historic^al validity and a good 
deal more importance to what he had “ learned of the Lord ” 
by direct communication than to what he might have gathered 
from the lips of one or other of the Twelve. 

Hence, the first Christians who judged it desirable to put 
it in writing found themselves in the presence of a very much 
depreciated tradition, a tradition diminished in one direction 
and enlarged in another. They were moved to the attempt, 
not by any consideration for our historical curiosity, but by 
the ethical or cultual requirements of Christian teaching, for 
the sake of which the first gospel compilations were made. 
We must imagine the two original source-books of our Synoptic 
Gospels as collections of sayings or incidents made for a special 
purpose, and it is evident that the authors of such tendentious 
collections cannot be taken as trustworthy judges of the in- 
trinsic importance of what they leave out. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Urmarcus and Q were not the only conipilations 
of this sort in circulation at the time. Even if we concede 
the authenticity of their reputed authorship, which probably 
determined their survival, it must be admitted that it did not 
procure for their texts the respect of their readers and copyists, 
who had few scruples about altering them and filling them with 
variations of a more or less serious character. 

Hence, it is legitimate to question the trustworthiness of 
the letter of our present texts.* Before their canonization had 
more or less fixed their text, the Gospels had enjoyed a con- 
siderable circulation, possibly to their detriment. Of course 
we do not possess the originals, and we know them only as 
copies of copies. The strict accuracy of the archetypes them- 

iXLVm, 64, ff, ; XU, SOjflr., 208 ff,, 228 ff, ; CCXLVII, 84. ff. ; 
CCXXVm, 174 ff, 

* On the gospel text and its history cf, LX ; LV ; LII, ii ; LXXXIV, 
part i ; part i, 1-59 ; XXTin, i, 475-86. 
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selves is doubtful, and since then the carelessness, the ignorance, 
or, worse still, the conceit of many a copyist, have worked 
havoc with the unfortunate text, not to mention the mischief 
done by the intentional “corrections” of those who have 
deliberately modified it, in one direction or another, to suit 
their religious views. ^ The patient work of exegesis can, 
perhaps, by a painstaking comparison of the manuscripts, 
correct some of these various corruptions. But it is to be 
feared that there are still some which we are no longer in a 
position to detect. Many of the innumerable variants are of 
no importance, but there are some, as we shall see, that are 
very disturbing.^ 

Since the tw^o source-books did not include the whole of 
the oral tradition, the latter continued in circulation alongside 
them, offering a ready reception to edifying improvements, and 
always t(‘nding to influence the redactors of the texts. Some, 
such as Papias himself, still gave it preference over the writings, 
because they found it fuller. They failed to observe that its 
riches were not all genuine, as the absurdities which were 
current in the time of the Phrygian bishop sufliciently demon- 
strate. Eusebius, who had first-hand acquaintance with the 
works of Papias, brings the following charge against them : 
lie (Papias) “ adds some other things, as taken from the oral 
tradition, certain parables from the teaching of the Saviour 
which are surprising, and a number of stories wdiich are wholly 
mythical {juvOixcoreQa),^^ ^ 

It is probable that it was from this tradition — which, what- 
ever it had originally been, was no longer a tradition in the 
proper sense, but merely an affirmation of the internal evidence 
of the faith ^ — that the various redactors who successively 
worked upon Vrmarcus and Q obtained the supplementary 
information of which they found themselves in need. Some 
of these additions are obvious from a cursory examination, 
such as the childhood narratives in Matthew and Luke, and 
the conclusion of Mark (xvi. 2-20). Others are less obvious 
or completely concealed, but their presence is unquestionable. 
To many modern critics ® the presence of this oral tradition, 
plastic and instinctively adapting itself to the needs of the 

^ Concerning the old texts of our Gospels, see LXXXIV, 27 

* Cf, LV, index ii. 380. — C/., for example, Luke xxii. 15-20, in the 
classic examples furnished by the Textiis ReceptuSy and in Codex BezaCy 
entitled D, the great representative of the so-called Western text, 

* H,E,y 8, 39, 11. A suggestive review^ of the influences which 
affected the development of the gospel tradition will be found in CLYI^ 
258jflr. For details see LXXXVI. 

* Cadbury, XIII, ii, 263. « Cf, Loisy, RHLR, 1922, 427 ; CCV, 30. 
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growing faith, appears to be the decisive factor in the shaping 
of our Gospels, and for that reason they no longer attach much 
importance to the problem of the written sources of these books. 
They regard them as mere incidents in the great process of 
constructing the legend of Jesus Christ, which came to an end 
only with the establishment of the canon, and it would be 
hard to say that they arc wrong. 

Our Gospels, then, were written to serve the purposes of 
instruction, of controversial apologetic, and of organized wor- 
ship, and strictly speaking it is from these that they had their 
birth. But forty or fifty years after the death of Jesus, Christian 
apologetic ^ was no longer merely concerned with proving that 
the Nazarene had been the Messiah ; it had to take into account 
a developed Christology, which raised problems concerning the 
relation of the Lord to God and to the cosmos quite incapable 
of solution by the Galilean paradosis. It was still subject, 
moreover, to the influences that had so speedily made them- 
selves felt upon the original tradition, and to them was now 
added that of Jewish Apocalyptic, which had undergone a 
vigorous revival about the time of the Great Revolt (a.d. 67-70),* 
that of the Apocryphal Gospels, in which the edifying legends 
of popular belief were set forth with a complete absence of 
restraint or good taste,* and finally, perhaps above all, that 
of the final breach between Judaism and Christianity, which 
inevitably tended to invest Jesus with a person and character 
irreconcilable with the ideas of Israel. We may sum up this 
long discussion with the conclusion that the redaction of the 
most important episodes of the Synoptics, the Passion, for 
example, was especially influenced by cultual considerations. 
As soon as the Christian Lord (xvgiog) became an object of 
worship, a cultual legend became a necessity, and the Gospels, 
from Mark to John, show a steady progress towards this end. 
There is no need to call them merely cult legends, as some have 
done,^ but that is undoubtedly one of their aspects, and perhaps 

^ Baldensperger, Uapolog^tique de la primitive jSglise, son influence 
sur la tradition des origines et du ministere galiUen de J^sus, Rev, de 
thiol, et de philos., Lausanne, 1920, 5-43. 

* CCXCV, 69 jy. ; Hollmann, Welche Religion hatten die Juden als 
Jesus a uftrat? , Halle, 1905, 37 ff. 

* CLXXXV, 7. There is no difference in kind between the stories 

of the childhoc^ to be found in Matthew and Luke and those, for instance, 
coUected by W. Bauer in CXUl. 

^ LXXXVI, 227 : ** So sind die Evangelien Kultlegenden.** LXXXIl, 
124 : “ Die Evangelien sind kultische Volksbiicher oder auch Volks- 
tiinunliche Kultbucher.” In the opinion of CXCII, the Passion, recast 
for liturgical purposes, was probably the beginning of the gospel tradi- 
tion, and CeV, 13 ff., advances a simUar view. 
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the principal one. It is evident that the attempt to adapt the 
gospel tradition to liturgical requirements must effectively have 
contributed to the introduction of mythical and the suppression 
of historical elements. The tradition may have been different 
to begin with,^ but we know it only in the adapted form which 
organized worship imposed upon it. We shall see later, for 
example, that the institution of Holy Week is not the same 
in the Synoptics as in John, and that the liturgical commemora- 
tion of Easter is appointed at different times and governed by 
different practices in the Asiatic churches and in the other 
communities on pagan soil. It seems probable that the sur- 
prising divergence of the Fourth Gospel from the other three 
is due to, and motivated by, the necessity of justifying an 
established ritual custom, and that, on the other hand, the 
same thing is true of the synoptic tradition itself, which was 
called upon to justify a different custom. If it is true that the 
gospel tradition is “ in very large part a product of the Christian 
faith ” (Loisy), the influence upon it of the ritual in which that 
faith expressed itself, is only a special case of the general 
phenomenon. There is nothing surprising in the fact that it 
is more striking than the rest, for the requirements of worship 
are more immediate and imperious than those of reflection, 
especially at the period we are dealing with. 

Moreover, the first redactors of our Synoptics, who already 
had little enough inducement to adhere to historical truth, 
did not even succeed in giving a final form to the gospel beliefs 
and conception of Jesus, since a comparison of their three 
texts and of the manuscripts which remain to us reveals that 
they suffered a number of subsequent alterations before be- 
coming relatively stabilized in the canon. We say “ relaiively ” 
because between the end of the second century and the period 
of our oldest manuscripts (such as the Vaticanus and Sinaiticus) 
which date from some time in the fourth, occur all the small 
corrections and rearrangements of detail made by the various 
Churches in the text as they knew it, and all the work of 
revision, emendation and adjustment, accomplished during the 
third and fourth centuries in the great Christian schools of 
Alexandria, Palestinian Caesarea and Antioch. It is hardly a 
rash assumption that the exegetes of those times were influenced 
less by the strict principles of modern textual criticism than 
by the demands of their reason and of their faith. 

On the whole, all the work of early Christian thought on 
the oral and written tradition regarding Jesus may be summed 
up in one sentence : it tends progressively to discard historical 
^ CLVI, 270 jflr. ; xm, ii, 191 , n. 1. 
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reality and to substitute for it edifying legend. What is sur- 
prising is not that our Synoptics contain so little of the actual 
life and authentic teaching of Jesus, but that they appear still 
to preserve some fragments of itJ Wc have reason to be 
grateful to the method of symbolic interpretation, which per- 
haps was the means of saving several important incidents, and 
to the zest of our three Evangelists for compilation, which led 
them to ignore the necessity of bh nding the various elements 
of their collection into a coherent whole. If they hud been 
occupied with this aim, they would have bequeathed to us 
three documents of the type of the Fourth Gospel, and of as 
little help in reconstructing the historical Jesus. 

Nevertheless, all liberal critics, even those most conetTned 
to maintain the historical reality of Christ, and the possibility 
of reaching it through the Synoptics, emphasize the inadequacy 
of the information contained therein. They agree t hat it gives 
us only the outline of a secondary representation, namely, the 
conception of the Lord Jesus which was created by the genera- 
tion after the Apostles, and that it is, moreover, oidy a one- 
dimensional picture of Jesus, so to sj)eak, on a single plane, 
showing nothing of the variety, change, and development in 
which life expresses itself. 

Some have attempted to minimize this latter di‘fect, r(*pug- 
nant to the psychologist, by maintaining that Jesus was so 
essentially simple that he would not have changed greatly, 
or that his career was too short to allow him time to di‘velop. 
But it remains to be disproved that the reason he seems to us 
simple is because the gospel texts conceal his true life and 
character. Wc no longer regard the Nazarene only with the 
eyes of the men who, at the end of the first century, directed 
their hopes towards the glorious future of his af)ocalyptic 
return rather than towards the reality of his earthly past, 
and for whom his image was fixed in the immobility of a super- 
human perfection. To questions which seem to us elementary, 
the testimony which these offer gives no answer, save, possibly, 
a false or an erroneous one, because these witnesses were con- 
cerned only with the requirements of their faith, and not with 
the problems of history. They were exclusively interested in 
the myth of salvation which they had substituted for the facts 
of the existence and preaching of Jesus, and, save for a few 
inadvertencies, they retained of the original tradition, of the 
veridical recollections of the Galilean Master, only so much as 

^ LXXXVU, 29 , extends this remark and regards the cxisteiiee of 
the first five bool^ of the New Testament as a greater miracle than 
any contained in them. 
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accorded with their conception of the Lord. Even in the 
Gospel of Mark “ we have no longer a historical biography 
of Jesus, but a series of anecdotes strung together ” (Bousset). 
Strung together arbitrarily^ we should add, sometimes with an 
apologetic or cultual motive, sometimes at random. A com- 
parative study of the parallel incidents of the three Synoptics 
and a close analysis of the context of each leads inevitably 
to the conclusion that probably not a single one of them is 
either perfectly accurate or in its right place historically.^ 
Even the little outline of the life of Jesus given by Mark, to 
which the Christian tradition has adhered at all costs, is 
possibly only the creation of a redactor. It is small consola- 
tion to reflect that, with little exception, this was the usual 
mode of writing history in the ancient Orient.^ But we are 
denied (veji that, if, as everything seems to show, it was a 
Hellenistic community which created, on Greek soil, the literary 
form of the “ Gospel.” ^ 


VII 

The Apostolic Tradition concerning the Character and 
Teac^hing of Jesus 

Lacking the help of the historical life of Jesus, is there at 
least a possibility left of arriving at some knowledge of his char- 
acter and his fundamental ideas ? It is agreed that the gospel 
discourses attributed to him arc, for the most part, including 
the most famous of all, the Sermon on the Mount, the work 
of redactors. Assuming that the teachings and sayings which 
^''^onipose them really emanated from Jesus, the question is 
. ^w far they have preserved their original character and mean- 
^-fig in becoming part of an artificial discourse. Many of the 
sayings of the Nazarenc dealt with particular situations, and 
Claimed no wider application. They cannot be incorporated 
"in a connected discourse directed to a much more general 
object, without ignoring their essential character, and investing 
them with a scope which possibly they did not originally possess. 

For example, when Jesus says : “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the Law or the Prophets ” (Matt. v. 17), the 
probability is that he is simply protesting against a tendency 
to regard him as a religious reformer. Luke xvi. 17 gives 
the saying as an independent logion, Matthew, on the other 

* Bultmann, Ixxxvi, has made the most thorough inquiry of this 
sort. C/. CLVI, 230jflr. 

* C/. on this point, XUI, ii, ch. 1. 


3 LXXXVL 226. 
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hand, by incorporating it in the Sermon on the Mount, sets 
it in quite a different light. ^ Further, the authenticity of all 
these words attributed to Jesus is open to question. It is 
hardly reassuring to remember that before being written down 
they had had a wide oral circulation, that they had been 
adapted to the purposes of apologetics, and that they had 
served as controversial weapons. 

The truth is, they are judged by their present appearance, 
and that is a very dangerous criterion. Tlu* logia of Jesus, 
we are told,^ are like pebbles which the waves of tradition 
have rolled and polished, and thrown into chance group*^ and 
patterns, but which, like real pebbles, have remained essentially 
unchanged, and may still be known for wluit they are. Such 
figures of s})eech arc misleading. There are many things we 
do not know about the pebble which we pick up on the b(*ach, 
or pluck from the chalky matrix of the cliff. Who can tell 
where its substance was formed ; how it was torn from its 
original place ; what were its original size and shape ; when 
it began its journey ; and by what road it. travelled before 
coming to rest in the place where we find it ? Nevertheless, 
we do at least know its name and age, and the nature of the 
rock of which it is a fragment. But when* is tlu* infallible 
test that will enable us with certainty to pick out from the 
rest a saying of Jesus, a saying that has reached us, like th(* 
pebble, worn and polished by long usage? Conybeare,® a 
scholar who is not afraid of bold negative conclusions, main- 
tains that the majority of the gospel logia have a common 
stamp, which a little experience makes it possible to recognize 
with certainty. “ It seems hypercritical, not to say absurd ” 
to regard them as a eollection of sayings issuing from different 
persons. The same claim is made about the parables, whose 
essential unity of style and spirit is undisputable. When wc 
read the Psalms of David or the Proverbs of Solomon, the 
fact that they are written by various authors is quickly apparent. 
“ In the sayings and parables of the Gospel, on the contrary, 
it is everywhere the same mind that speaks and expresses itself 
in the originality of their similes.” * lienee it is clear that it 
is the appearance of the logia that constitutes the criterion of 
their genuineness. 

The acceptance of this criterion still does not compel us 
to conclude that, if the logia came from a single source, that 

' C/. further Luke xiv. 26 and Matt. x. 37, on the subject of filial 
affection. 

*cxLra, 53. 

^CLXXX, 24. 


» CCL, 137 ; c/. xxxra, 176. 
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source must be identified with the teaching of Jesus. It is 
known, however, that both before and after the time of Christ 
the Jews were in the habit of making collections of the dicta 
of their rabbis. The authenticity of the sayings, for example, 
attributed by the Mishnah to Gamaliel, Hillel, Eliezer, and 
other early Jewish Fathers, has never been disputed, though 
they were committed to writing at a much later date after 
their utterance than were the logia of Jesus. 

Hence, after making every allowance for the editorial cor- 
ruptions that are always possible, there is a chance that the 
logia which our Evangelists found in Q were substantially 
authentic. Wc cannot, however, feel quite so confident on 
the point as those critics, such as Bousset and Conybeare, who 
find the above argument entirely conclusive, for the reason 
that we do not share their certainty of being able to recognize 
the stamp of Jesus upon what they offer as specimens of the 
gospel teaching. Without entirely endorsing the uncompromis- 
ing challenge of Steudal, who holds the mythological view : 
“ I shall be obliged to any theologian who will bring me a 
saying of Jesus which I cannot prove to have been already 
in existence in his time,” we do not always see in the logia 
ascribed to Jesus the inimitable originality which is still some- 
times attributed to them. We would even go so far as to say 
that many of them would attract no attention whatever, if 
they had been found in some dubious collection of agrapha 
instead of in a canonical book. 

Moreover, it is not quite fair to compare the preservation 
of our logia with that of the rabbinical Sayings of the Fathers. 
Gamaliel, Hillel, Eliezer, etc., no doubt increased in stature 
with the passage of time, and people may have arbitrarily 
attributed to them here and there some striking saying to 
which the tradition assigned no author. But none of them 
became the Christ, the Son of God. Between them and the 
time when their sayings were fixed in writing, as far as we 
know, no Saint Paul intervened, and the point is undoubtedly 
significant. Finally they were never appealed to in support 
of a faith supposed to be derived from their teaching. 

Pending a detailed proof, these simple considerations will 
perhaps suffice to show that the texts concerning the teaching 
of Jesus have little more chance of having remained unaltered 
than those which profess to deal with his life. Both have 
suffered addition or omission in essential points. The most 
we can hope is that we may still possess the original gist, or 
something like it, of a considerable number of those moral 
teachings of Jesus which came into no conflict with the Christo- 
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logical development, and of some of his precepts concerning 
the love of God and trust in him. 

It must be admitted that many critics are more optimistic, 
or rather, though they are pessimistic enough when they study 
the gospel texts themselves, they change their attitude when 
they come to interpret them historically. It is only fair to 
give some account of their reasons, which are not entirely 
without weight. 

Renan, who was a master of fine distinctions, sums up his 
impressions of the Gospels as follows : “ They are neither 
biographies after the manner of Suetonius nor artificial legends 
after the manner of Philostratus ; they are romantic biog- 
raphies. I should compare them with the legends of the 
saints, with the lives of Plotinus, Proclus, Isidore, and other 
writings of the same kind, in which historical truth and the 
desire to present models of virtue arc blended in varying 
proportions. Inaccuracy, which is one of the characteristics 
of all popular writings, is especially conspicuous in this type. 
Let us suppose that ten or twelve years ago ^ three or four old 
soldiers of the Empire had independently set themselves to 
write the life of Napoleon on the basis of their memories. Their 
narratives would naturally exhibit numerous errors and striking 
discrepancies . . . but something would emerge from these 
naive accounts which would have a high degree of truth, 
namely, the character of the hero, the impression that he made 
on those around him. From this point of view such popular 
narratives would be worth' more than a sober official liistory. 
We may say the same of the Gospels. Solely concerned to 
throw into relief the greatness of the Master, his miracles and 
his teaching, the Evangelists are completely indifferent to 
everything but the very essence of Jesus. . . . The degree 
of inspiration that was ascribed to the sayings of Jesus was in 
inverse proportion to that attributed to his chroniclers. The 
latter regarded themselves merely as scribes, and concentrated 
on just one thing ; omitting nothing of what they knew.” * 
This view of the Gospels, however, does not correspond wit?i 
the facts, and the very penetrating observations on the neces- 
sity which transformed Jesus into a figure of legend, with 
which Renan follows this rhetorical outburst, are not sufficient 
to correct the misleading character of his judgment. It was 
not the essence of Jesus that interested the authors of our 
Gospels, it was the essence of Christ, as their faith pictured 
him. They are exclusively interested, not in reporting what 
they know, but in proving what they believe. 

^ This was written in 1863. * CLXViil, xliv. 
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It is ciurious that even the men whose efforts have done 
most to prove that this is indubitably the evidence of our 
texts, are themselves betrayed, by imperceptible stages, into 
agreement with Renan. An atavistic instinct, more powerful 
than their reason, makes the negative conclusions to which 
their exegesis points intf)lerable to them, and drives them to 
postulate, for the benefit of the gospel narrative, a species of 
truth analogous to that which Renan attributed to the story 
of the Passion. In his words, “ they are not literally true, but 
they have a higher truth. They are truer than the bare truth 
in the sense tliat they are truth rendered eloquent and signi- 
ficant, truth rais(‘d to the h vel of an idea.” It seems difficult to 
conce ive, in th(.‘ field of history, of a truth superior to accuracy, 
which is made manifest only through errors of detail. Further- 
more, th<‘ process which claims to raise a fact to the level of 
an idea hardly inspires confidenee, for in the domain of religion, 
id(‘as have usually no relation to facts. 

With l(‘ss rhetoric, and, incidentally, less elegance, than 
Renan, but quite as confidently, a number of important modern 
critics ehamf)ion the great historical value of our Synoptics, 
and thus repudiate in sum the concessions extorted by their 
detailed critical analysis. Some maintain ^ that the relevant 
recollections of the* (ialilcan disciples were definitely fixed 
bc'tween a.d. 80 and 70, and that the growth of tlu; tradition 
did not affect their essential content. Such was the position 
of Loisy in his flvangUes Synoptiques, when h(‘ wrote ^ : “ Not- 
withstanding the importance that must be assigned to the 
influence of traditional ideas and of gospel redaction, the first 
three (iospels arc substantially a faithful reflection of the 
teaching of Jesus,” though he did make the following reserva- 
tion : ” The evaluation of the narratives is a very delicate 
matter.” We are told of the “ solid ground ” beneath the 
accumulation of legend,® or the “ sound historical material ” 
which the synoptic tradition “ in general ” contains,^ or the 
substantial identity of the accounts (Erzdhlungsstoff) given by 
the various narrators.® Other critics, more or less inclined to 
be suspicious of Matthew and Luke, retain their confidence 
in Mark, as embodying the best form of the early tradition.* 
All these ” recantations ” seem to indicate the dominance of 
a religious complex, the more fatal to clear judgment in that 

> xcra, ivjor. 

* cm, i> 82. Cf. Autour d'un petit livre*, 88. * CLX Vil, 17. 

•XLvn, 04. The same impression is given by OCX VI, 46, and 

eexvi-o, 26 ; CXLI, 22 ; CXUII, 43. 

‘ CLXXX, 16. • cxvn, 12 ; CLXXXV, 70 ; CLXZV, 47. 
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it is unconscious. Those who realize it gradually free them- 
selves from it, as Loisy, for instance, has done, and come to 
see the desert of our knowledge in its true light, undeluded 
by mirages. 

One important fact is certain : the synoptic tradition still 
presents Jesus as a living person. It does not translate him 
into the realm of divinity, as the Pauline writings go on to do. 
But if it vouches for the actuality of his life, it does not reveal 
the truth of it. On the contrary, it conceals it under accretioiis 
which have no connection with the actual facts. We are con- 
fronted by the problem of distinguishing between genuine 
tradition and apologetic figments. There are liberal critics 
w'ho maintain that the legendary figure of the Lord is always 
animated by the vivid experience of Jesus. This optimistic 
conviction is based on the belief that IJrmnrctis and Q were 
originally trustworthy documents, which is precisely what we 
have endeavoured to show they were not. Even had they 
really been so, it would help us little, be(‘ause they have been 
so mishandled by the gospel redactors. The contradictions in 
our three texts are not, as some still seek to maintain, limited 
to the arrangement and style of the narrative, they penetrate 
and infect the historical substratum itself — the Erzdhlungsstoff, 
It is not, as a rule, so easy as it seems to certain critics, to 
distinguish “ the diamond from the bit of polished glass ” 
(Jiilicher). It is only by means of the most patient and minute 
eritical labour over every gospel statement, that, aided by the 
oversights, the blunders, the lapses of intelligence or the slips 
of logic, into which our Evangelists have fallen, we can hope 
at most to reach probabilities on certain points — apart from 
the definite negative conclusions necessarily entailed by the 
impossibilities of the canonical narrative. 

So far we have been concerned only with the narratives. 
For the “ genuineness ” of the logia, we are referred tf) the 
inevitable parallel of the Rabbinical literature, and the argument 
runs as follows. The logia come from a country where the 
teachings of the rabbis were committed to memory by their 
disciples, and preserved by this means without essential altera- 
tion for generations. The proof of the latter is that if we 
collect and compare the Talmudic traditions concerning the 
great “ Masters ” of Israel, we obtain of each of them a charac- 
teristic and lifelike picture, which has every appearance of 
truth. This unerring memory, still characteristic of the 
Orientals today, together with the intellectual inertia of the 
Palestinians of the time of Jesus, and the clean, sharp outlines 
of the sayings and parables, provide convincing evidence of 
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tho j^ennincnoss at issue. In those days the rabbis were en- 
gaged in splitting hairs, and despised reality. Is it to be 
conceived that a work so vital, so closely in touch with con- 
crete reality, could have emanated from any but a most 
original personality ? On close inspection our Evangelists un- 
doubtedly reveal themselves as interpolators ; but though they 
have invented details, they are certainly not creators. They 
have no intellectual independence, and all their work is moulded 
by a twofold pattern, a personality (V orbild) and a document 
(Vorschrifi), which are quite unintelligible unless they reflect 
a man and a teaching. The apologetic tendency of these 
Evangelists is undeniable, which makes their inclusion of so 
many useless details, so many anecdotes irrelevant to their 
purpose, quite incomprehensible except on the assumption that 
these w(Te part of the tradition, and that they either did not 
dare or did not know how to get rid of them. Why have they 
preserved so many instances in which Jesus appears as a mere 
teacher of morals (Siltenlehrer), and in no wise as a divine 
Redeemer (Krldsergott), when they themselves thought of him 
only as the latter ? The picture of the man and his teaching 
unfortunately remains fragmentary, but these fragments un- 
doubtedly re])rcscnt scraps of reality, so that, though the 
biography of Jesus is full of yawning gaps, the figure of the 
Nazarene and the essence of his teaching are almost completely 
known to us.^ 

It is not to be denied that these arguments contain some 
truth, but, plausible as they appear, a close examination of 
t he texts t hat arc supposed to justify them reveals their illusory 
(‘haracter. It is remarkable, for instance, that men possessing 
such powers of memory have not even accurately retained the 
names of the Twelve Apostles, or the letter of the Paternoster. 
On the other hand, as we have tried to show, it seems evident 
that Urmarcus and Q, the sole bases of the gospel edifice, 
embody a tradition much less reliable and much more corrupt 
than is realized by the opponents of Drews. We may concede 
that the breath of life is still discernible in our S5aioptics, and 
that the outline of a man and the traces of an individual 
activity arc still to be distinguished, but that falls far short 
of what we need to sec and know in order to form any clear 
and certain conception of the person of Jesus. 

^ These exp ressi ons are borrowed from CLXXX, 25 jflr. ; CXLIII9 
43j5r. ; and CCXVI-«, 26jQr. ; that is to say, from polemical works 
direeted against the adherents of the mythological view ; but they 
are also those employed by most of the liberal critics. Cf. tdso 
176 jgr. 
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vni 

The Extra-Canonical Gospels ^ 

There are no other sources available to us besides the two 
to which our only means of approach is tlirough the Synoptics. 
Urmarcus and Q, as we have observed, were probably not the 
only books inspired by the apostolic tradition, nor were these 
ancient documents made use of only by Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke. But whatever gospel writings may have been in circu- 
lation at the same time as the two mentioned by Papias, they 
have, unfortunately, disappeared, and of the Gospels which 
were authorized in various Churches, such as the “ Gosj)el 
according to the Hebrews,” the “ Gospel according to the 
Nazarenes,” the “ Gospel according to the Ebionites,” etc., 
we possess only small fragments. However, as far as we can 
judge, these different versions made use of no sources beyond 
those known to the Synoptics, and were no more faithful to 
them than they. Our impression, at least with regard to the 
“ Gospel according to the Hebrews ” and the “ Gospel accord- 
ing to the Egyptians,” is that they are de])endent on our 
canonical Gospels, and we can expect from them no more than 
a basis of comparison and criticism.^ Still less is to be derived 
from the imaginary, and often fantastic compositions which 
go by the names of the “ Protevangelium of James,” the 
“ Gospel of the Childhood,” the “ History of Joseph the Car- 
penter,” etc., or from the Gnostic writings known as the 
“ Gospel of Thomas,” the “ Gospel of Philip,” and the “ Gospel 
of Eve,” * of which, in any case, we have only scattered 
fragments. 

The Egyptian Oxyrynchus Papyri have given us a dozen 
or so logia^ which were discovered by Hunt and Grenfell in 
1897 and 1908 respectively.^ They appear to have been part 
of a collection made about the middle of the second century, 
and the sources and origins of this collection have been the 

^ For bibliography see James, The Apocryphal New Testament, 
Oxford, 1924, 29. 

* Cni, i, 200 ; CLXXXV, 6. Cf. especially A. Schmidtkf?, Neue 

Fragmente und Untersuchungen zu den judenchristlichen Evangelien, 
Leipzig, 1911. 

* cy. CXXXra. The texts are to be found in CXXXVm and CXXXVI, 
and a German translation, together with valuable comme nts, in CXXXIV. 
On the use that is to be made of these legends, see CXXXU and CXLII. 

* All these fragments are published in XXm (nos. 11 and 31). The 
best edition is that of CXL. See also Em. Buonaiuti, Detti extracanonici 
di Gesu, Rome, 1925. 
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subject of much discussion.^ It was definitely not based upon 
our Synoptics, because several of the logia it contains have 
no parallel in our texts, and those which do resemble them differ 
too widely in form to have been directly derived from them. 
Some critics therefore conclude that the Oxyrhynchus collection 
represents an independent compilation based directly upon the 
tradition. Others explain them as derived from our canonical 
texts, })ut more or less completely distorted by the imagination 
of the collector. Others again prefer the idea of an anthology 
taken from one or more of the extra-canonical Gospels. Sup- 
port may be adduced for all these views, but the essential 
point is that there is no reason to believe that these logia 
omitted from the Writings (which is the literal meaning of the 
word agrapha by which they are designated) are any older, 
that is, any nearer to the original form, than those contained 
in our Synoptics. The collection can hardly be older than 
A.D. 140. It is therefore improbable that it was made under 
any more favourable conditions than Mark, Matthew, and 
Luke. We shall probably not be far wrong in describing it 
as a little book of extracts from one or more of the non-canonical 
Gospels.^ The “ Gospel according to the Egyptians,” which 
was at first suggested, must l>e excluded from the possible 
sources, b(‘eause we know that it w^as already infected with 
Gnosticism, and was related to the Pistis Sophia, whefreas the 
Oxyrhynchus logia. exliibit the characteristic Synoptic colouring. 
Possibly the “ Gosjiel according to the IIebrew\s ” was the 
principal source.^ A Lucan tinge appears in at least one of 
these logia, number two, which may be translated : “ And the 
kingdom (or reign) of Heaven is wnthin you.” ^ This is the 
only echo to be found in any of the texts of the famous twenty- 
first verse of the seventeenth chapter of Luke : “ for behold, 
the kingdom of God is within you (or among you).” 

It is j)robable that we have here a collection of extracts 
made for the private use of a few believers. The state of 
preservation of the papyrus is poor, and the restorations that 
have to be made in the text are very often mere conjecture. 
On the whole, this interesting find is disappointing. It tells 
us nothing that wt did not already know , and in the opinion 
of the writer, there is not much hope of anything better from 
future discoveries. 

All the ancient writings that have come down to us have 
been carefully searched for sayings attributed to Jesus that 

^ C/. CXL, xxxviii. * CXL, xl * CXL, Ixvii. 

• The mutilated Greek text may be restored as follows : xal ij 
Paa [dela rd>v ov^ar(I>r] evjd^ vfiwv [e]<TT«. 
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are not included in the canonical books, but these Agrapha 
are open to the same objections as those just dealt with.* 
The most we can hope to obtain from them is occasional light 
on the details of the teaching of Jesus ; they make no con- 
tribution to his biography. 

There is another vast body of literature which is full of 
information about Jesus, namely, the Apocrypha of the New 
Testament. Renan’s verdict on these is as follows : “ Un- 

interesting and puerile elaborations, based on the canonical 
gospels and adding nothing of value.” In any case, all they 
have to offer is the history of the development of the legend of 
Jesus, and the amazing inventions of a faith Mrliich, desirous 
of leaving no part of the human existence of the Lord unex- 
plored, pictured it in the terms of its own imaginings, as a 
dazzlingly miraculous fairy tale. One of these apocryphal 
writings, the Protevangelmm of James, is exceedingly interest- 
ing from the jK)int of view of the history of Christian piety 
and the inspiration of Christian art, but it is quite irrelevant 
to the biography of Jesus.* 

To all appearances the generation which followed that of 
our Evangelists knew no more than the latter about the Lord, 
and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, the first Christian 
authors of the period between th(^ closing y(‘ars of lh(‘ first 
century and the middle of the second, are of little assistance. 
They can aid us in tracing the history of the canon and of the 
legend of Jesus, but that is all. Their authors were no better 
informed than we regarding the facts of the life of the Master, 
and were much less competent to make the best use of the 
available traditions.* 

Some scholars are of the opinion that several of the main 
incidents in the gospel life of Jesus, several of the essential 
features of his teaching, betray some influence of Indian 
Buddhism on the ideas current in the Christian communities 
at the time of the writing of the Synoptics. Apart, however, 
from the fact that the question of this influence is extremely 
obscure. Buddhistic sources could do no more than help us to 
understand some of the mythical elements of the gospel narra- 
tive. We need not labour the point here ; we shall have an 

^ The best collection is CXXXVII, or, in F'rench, E. Besson, Leu 
Login agrapha, Bihorcl-les-Rouen, 1923. 

* All this literature is dealt with in detail by CXXXII and CXLII. 
The Proievangelium of James is published, with a good French trans- 
lation, in CXXXVI, i. 

* C/. Bartlett, The New Testament in the apostolic Fathers, New 
York, 1905. 
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opportunity to revert to it in cases where a comparison may 
seem to be of value. ^ 


Conclusion 

To sum up, the tradition and recollections, more or less 
accurate, assembled in Urmarcus and Q, are all w'e have on 
which to base our knowledge of Jesus and his teaching. Further, 
our only means of access to them is through our Synoptics, 
in which it is by no means certain that they are completely 
included, and in which, in any case, their arrangement, setting 
and connexion are quite arbitrary. It is evident on first 
examination that the independent sources of Matthew and 
Luke furnish no supplementary information of any value, 
apart, possibly, from a few details, inasmuch as they are almost 
wholly confined to the miraculous accounts of the Nativity 
and the Resurrection. Even, however, if we still possessed 
Urmarcus and Q in their original form, we should be little 
bet ter off than we are now, since Urmarcus was already a patch- 
work of traditions of varying authenticity, and Q a mere collec- 
tion of sayings and parables with no temporal or local setting. 
As Wernle justly observes, traditions about Jesus are not Jesus, 
and logia attributed to him, even correctly, are not his com- 
plete teaching ; and the attempt to construct a whole out of 
these disjointed fragments, is in great danger of following in 
the footsteps of the Synoptic authors themselves and achieving 
complete artificiality. The more we are convinced that there 
is no conridence to be placed in the Evangelists’ arrangement 
of their source-material, the more we are forced to the con- 
clusion that a reconstruction of the life of Jesus is impossible. 
We may still possess some stones of the edifice {Bausteiue) but 
the plan of it (Bauplan) is unknown to us. The most we can 
legitimately attempt is to discover these stones in the later 
constructions that made use of them, to isolate them, and to 
study them, and even in this we must be prepared for many 
disappointments. Between us and the reality is always inter- 

‘ Everything necessary for a general study of the question may be 
found in CCLXXXV. CJ, XLI, 5 Jr. ; La Vall^e-Poussin, Le bouddhisme 
et les iSvangiles canoniques, RB, 1906, 353jflr. ; A. Bertholet, Buddhismus 
und Christentuniy Tubingen, 1909 ; LI, ii*, 350. Several important works 
have been devoted to a study of the question, notably those of 
R. Scydel, A. J. Edmunds, and A. van den Bergh van Eysinga. The most 
recent one known to the writer (R. Garbe, Indien und dets Christentum) 
confines the Buddhistic influence to four passages of the New Testa- 
ment. As a curious parallel, we may mention the book of Jeremias, 
Babylonisches im iV.T., Leipzig, 1905. 
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posed the faith of the generations through which the Gospels 
were handed down, and on every point on which that faith 
fastened, during the forty years or so between the death of 
Jesus and the establishment of our Synoptic texts, we find 
ourselves faced with the most disturbing complications. Con- 
cerning the person of the Master, the eschatological drama 
which he is reputed to have proclaimed, the miracles he is 
supposed to have performed, and his attitude to the Jews and 
their Law, we know, perhaps, what his followers of the period 
in question thought or believed. But what he himself thought 
we can only conjecture. For those men his whole life was 
seen in the perspective of his death and resurrection, and 
culminated in his ascension in glory. ^ It need hardly be pointed 
out that his own point of view must have been different, and 
that in reality his career cannot have been such as it was repre- 
sented by the Easter faith. The celebrated German scholar, 
Eduard Meyer, has recently ^ made another attempt to evade 
the conclusions just put forward, by endeavouring to convince 
us that the disciples, who in the gospel account constitute the 
ordinary following of Jesus, and appear as the bearers of the 
tradition, left behind them a collection of authentic recollec- 
tions {die Jiinger Quelle), as did also the Twelve {die Zwolfer- 
quelle). These two written sources would have l)een known 
and used by the authors of the Synoptics, so that our know- 
ledge of the life of Jesus would not rest solely upon the ideas 
of the second generation, but go much further back, to the 
recollections of the very generation that had seen and known 
Jesus. Unfortunately, these comforting theories are the crea- 
tion of a newcomer in the field of exegesis, and have convinced 
none of those critics whose support might give them some 
weight. 

If we are unwilling to substitute invention for knowledge, 
there is only one method. We must examine each individual 
episode, each parable, each logion, and endeavour by a careful 
comparison of the attendant circumstances as they are given 
by the various accounts, and of the terms in which they vlvc 
expressed, to eliminate the accretions and recover the essential 
nature of the source. Even when this perilous process is com- 
pleted, we are obliged to be content with a critique of proba- 
bilities, based upon a study of the environment in which Jesus 
lived, and constantly and vigilantly guarded against the intru- 
sion of personal prejudices. A thankless task, beset with 
anxiety, and whose results must always be open to question. 
It is all too easy to point out its weaknesses. If, however, we 

‘ CXn, 148 ; Cadbury, Xm, ii, 268. • XXIV, i. 184-48. 
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can manage to establish a few probabilities, it is to such a 
method that we shall owe our success. The credit for making 
this possible must be given to the patience and perseverance 
of liberal exegesis. 

A school has recently arisen in Germany, the principal 
representatives of which are G. Bertram, R. Bultmann, Dibelius, 
and K. L. Schmidt,^ which claims to reform the methods and 
supplement — in some cases to alter — the conclusions of the 
scientific inquiry which for more than a century has been 
engaged upon our texts. It is called the Formgeschichtliche 
Methode, because it is characterized by a careful study of the 
form of each jiaragraph, with a view to discovering underneath 
the present version the exact nature of the tradition it is sup- 
posed to express. In other words, it endeavours, by means 
of the analysis of the existing text, to get back to the period 
prior to the setting down of the tradition, to its pre-history. 
Every type of writing, borrowed from Rabbinical literature, 
Greek history, popular leg(‘nds, etc., which has been established 
by a comparison of the known models, is susceptible of the 
same critical analysis, and must be subjected to it, disclosing 
in the jiroeess the artificiality of its redaction, and in most 
cases, its utter lack of historical foundation. This proceeding 
is not so entirely novel as its ingenious practitioners appear to 
think, and the conclusions to which it leads arc not all equally 
convincing. Nevertheless, their efforts have not been in vain, 
and they liave rendered exegesis the great service of systematiz- 
ing methods, which, although already introduced by J. Weiss 
and Loisy, amongst others, were worthy of a stricter and more 
regular aj)})lication. The Formgeschichtliche Methode is, of 
course, only a special and somewhat limited application of the 
historical method. It has not revolutionized anything, * it has 
filled a gap, and it is the historical method itself which remains, 
on the whole, our sole hope, when textual and philological 
criticism has said its last word. 

' The principles of the school are set forth by R. Bult|nann, Die 
Erforschung tier synoptischvn Evangelicn (A us der Welt der Religion, 
no. 4), but the l)cst general account of them is that of Erich Fascher, 
Die Formgeschichtliche Methode ; Erne Darstellung und Kritik, Giessen, 
1024. Well worth reading are the various reports and analyses con- 
cerning works and tendencies of the school by Goguel, which have 
appeared of late years in the RHPR of Strasbourg. 

* It is even somewhat surprising to see as radically negative a 
critique as that of Bultmann in LXXXVI, issuing, in CXLV, in a kind 
of revival of faith, well calculated to delight the conservatives. 
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THE LIFE OF JESUS 

CHAPTKH I 

THE HISTORICAL EXISTENCE OF JESUS ^ 

I 

The Problem 

T he poverty and uncertainty of our information about 
Jesus long ago gave rise to the question, of first import- 
ance to us here, whether this person, of whom wc know prac- 
tically nothing, ever really existed, or whether that which 
claims to be the record of his life is anything more than a tissue 
of myths, allegories, and symbols. The controversy was started 
at the end of the eighteenth century by some of the French 
philosophes, notably Dupuis and Volney, and has continued 
ever since, alternately raging furiously and lapsing into periods 
of quiescence. It is evident that if the personality and influ- 
ence of Jesus disappear from history, the birth of Christianity 
has still to be explained, and it is to this task that those who 
deny his historicity have applied themselves, with a confidence 
only equalled by the variety of their theories and the flimsiness 
of their arguments. Popular opinion, always susceptible to 
novelty, and entirely indifferent to the cautious reservations 
of scientific exegesis, impressed by their air of conclusiveness 

^ For the bibliography of the subject prior to 1914, sec the small 
book by the present author, CLVm. The following additions should 
be made : for the mythological case : A. Drews, Das Markus- Evangelium 
als Zeugnis gegen die Geschichtlichkeit Jesu, Jena, 1921 ; by the same 
author, Die Leugnung der Geschichtlichkeit Jesu in V ergangenenheit und 
Gegenwart, 1926 ; R. Stahl, Le document 70, Paris-Strasbourg, 1923 ; 
G. A. van den Bergh van Eysinga, Die hoUandische radikale Kritik des 
Neuen Testaments^ Jena, 1912 ; CLII ; J. M. Robertson, The His- 
torical Jesus. A survey of positions, London, 1916 ; CUX ; Ed. 
Dujardin, Le dieu Jisus. Essai sur les origines et la forma tion de la Ugende 
^vangelique, Paris, 1927 ; — for the historians : CXLVm ; CXLVl, which 
has an ample bibliography ; — from the Catholic point of view : M. Lepin, 
Ee Christ Jisus, son existence historique et sa diviniti, part i, Paris, 1930. 

68 
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and originality, has more than once given an enthusiastic 
reception to such theories, and encouraged the amateurs by 
its admiring applause. For “ amateurs ” they nearly all are 
who uphold the negative and mythological point of view ; some 
naive and superficial, quite unconscious of the pitiful inade- 
quacy of their knowledge, others well documented, that is to 
say, conversant with the subject, sometimes even learned in 
it, but equally ignorant or impatient of the humble and patient 
discipline of exegesis. They are ever ready to thrust aside or 
mishandle the texts instead of cautiously and respectfully 
attempting to extract the truth from them ; to impose upon 
them arbitrarily whatever conclusions their own convictions 
demand, instead of keeping within the limits to which a scrupu- 
lous critical and historical sense would confine them. Such 
flimsy and unfounded speculations may perhaps yield interest- 
ing works of the imagination, and exhibit a fascinating ingenuity, 
but they do no service to science, which, though it lives by 
hypothesis, indulges in paradox at its peril. 

We arc not here referring to the position that Jesus had no 
historical existence, which is in itself a perfectly legitimate 
theory entitled to serious discussion. The paradoxes we have 
in mind are the extravagant or arbitrary interpretations im- 
posed upon the texts and the facts by the adherents of the 
mythological view, the far-fetched connexions and rash and 
unfounded assertions into which their abuse of the comparative 
method leads them. 

A complete survey of the investigations, hypotheses and 
conclusions of the adherents of the mythological point of view, 
even limited to those which are still prominent today, is a 
task of no small magnitude, and one which has already been 
attempted by the writer elsewhere.^ We shall therefore con- 
fine ourselves to giving a general idea of the position of those 
who deny the historicity of Christ and a brief statement of 
our reasons for disagreeing with them. 

The radical approach is by way of what is called in Ger- 
many scientific or liberal theology.* The history of Christianity 
in Germany is in the hands of theologians of all shades of 
opinion, who for the most part study it scientifically, but are 
all too prone to seek in it the Justification of their own special 
religious views. For example, the liberal Protestants see Jesus 
as the founder of true godliness amongst men, the supreme 

^ Notably in CLVm (1914), in a criticism of CXLIX, in RHR, 1926, 
and in a chapter on “ The Jesus of History,” in a collection of lectures 
entitled Jesus et la conscience modertie, Paris, 1928, 5-28. 

* cLvra, 42 jer. 
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moral teacher, who came for the purpose of effecting, by his 
own example, a moral reformation which would make possible 
the advent of the Kingdom of God, that is to say, the ultimate 
reign of love and righteousness in a world regenerated by the 
faith of those who received him. Accordingly, they attempt 
to prove that Jesus of the Gospel is identical with this “ liberal 
Jesus ” of their ideal, that his ideas and aims are the same as 
their own. This is obviously a questionable proceeding, and 
the objections which were raised when the liberal thesis was 
first formulated over thirty years ago (1900), by Ilarnack in 
his What is Christianity? {Das Wesen dcs Christenturns), have 
lost nothing of their force. Harnack’s authoritative statement 
of the position was answered by Loisy in his Uilvangile et 
V£glise^ where he rightly maintained that the “ liberal Jesus,” 
born of modern religious needs and ideals and conceived in a 
special credal setting, is not the Jesus of history. More recently 
Bultmann, one of the most destructive critics of what is called 
the synoptic tradition, has attempted to reconstruct out of the 
ashes to which he had reduced it, a Jesus ^ who could have 
sprung only from religious feeling and an inward compulsion 
totally indifferent to the historical facts. Such proceedings 
arouse the most vigorous opposition from the supporters of the 
mythological view.* They find an inexhaustible subject for 
sarcasm in “the sophistical dexterity ” which reads subjective 
impressions into the texts and snips up the New Testament 
with its theological scissors until it ends by making of it a 
completely artificial thing, because it refuses to accept it for 
what it is, a document showing the development of Catholic 
Christianity. The name Jesus, they declare, “ has become a 
mere vessel into which every theologian pours the content of 
his own ideas.” Each extols his own Christ, and proclaims 
more or less openly : “ Jesus is great . . . and I am his 
prophet.” The vaunted scientific research of the liberals, say their 
opponents, has just two objects : to discomfit Roman Catholic 
theology, and to justify their own beliefs. The Jesus it finds 
is the Jesus it is looking for, but it is one without any relation 
to history. 

In this indictment the radicals unfairly confuse the critical 
method, which has been amply justified, with the tendentious 
exploitation of it of which, ironically enough, too many theo- 

^ CXLV. There is an important review by Lohmeyer in TLZ, 
September 17, 1927. 

• The terms of the indictment are borrowed from Kalthoff and 
Drews, but the substance of it is the same in all, or nearly all, the 
negative critics. 

J. 
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logians are guilty.^ The inducement to this confusion is 
obvious. Liberal criticism has destroyed the traditional con- 
ception of Jesus, and shown that, granted the assumption of 
his existence, we possess only a few scattered fragments of 
information about his life. Consequently, if, by attributing to 
the liberal party as a whole the unfounded reconstructions of 
a few of its adherents, the little whieh it still holds to be certain, 
and the remnant of the gospel tradition to which it still clings, 
could be shown to be illusory, the Galilean would completely 
disappear. Accordingly, exegetes who have no interest what- 
ever in the cause of liberal theology, for instance, Alfred Loisy 
and the present writer, are, under the derogatory title of “ his- 
ioricisiSf'' included in the same category as the liberal theo- 
logians, for the sole reason that in their reconstruction they 
refuse to substitute Jesus the god for Jesus the man.^ 

Radical criticism of the traditional evidence concerning the 
existence of Jesus is based upon two main contentions, which 
have been restated by Bruno Bauer : (1) Contemporary Jewish 
and pagan literature makes no mention of Jesus ; (2) The New 
Testament writings, with their inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions, their obvious interpolations, and their amazing improba- 
bilities, cannot be regarded as a trustworthy historical source. 
Moreover, all that they claim to relate bears the stamp of un- 
reality, The Gospels are apocalyptic writings, that is to say, 
they reveal truth which is reputed to be divine, and are char- 
acterized by a complete indifference to history and geography. 
Even apart from the miracles, which must be rejected at the 
start, not one of the incidents recounted in them is attested. 
A comparison of the three texts reveals that in not one narra- 
tive are they in complete agreement, and that in many they 
are quite irreconcilable. These contradictions prove that the 
ancient Christians did not look upon them as historical books, 
recounting the life and work of a man, but as treatises relating 
to a god and intended for the confirmation of the faith. Other- 
wise they would at least have endeavoured to remove their 
inconsistencies. Liberal criticism, according to the radical 
school, is entirely wrong in maintaining that the three Synoptics 
are of a different type from the Gospel of John ; there is not 
“ a hair’s breadth ” of difference between them. The son of 
the Virgin, conceived by the Holy Ghost, the hero of the Trans- 

^ They are not aU Germans ; there are plenty of them in England 
and America, and they are not unknown in France. Some of the 
Catholic party are commencing to imitate them, with more or less 
success. 

* CXLIX, 186 jf. : “ The true historian is not a * historicist 
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figuration, the Resurrection, and the Ascension, has no more 
historical probability than the Johannine Christ. All that can 
legitimately be sought for in the Gospels, is the material of 
the earliest history of Christian dogma, not that of the life of 
Jesus. Of the latter they can tell us absolutely nothing, for 
all that they relate concerning it is obviously incredible. 

The Epistles of Paul are not so easily disposed of, and the 
liberals are perhaps justified in regarding them as the funda- 
mental evidence for the existence of Jesus. They contain 
several passages which appear to be based upon, and to neces- 
sitate, the belief that the Lord lived in the flesh and died upon 
the cross. Various arguments are advanced by the radicals to 
meet this evidence. The most sweeping consists in maintain- 
ing that all the Pauline Epistles are apocryphal, the product 
of some theological school of the second century. Another takes 
the contrary form of granting them the highest authenticity, 
as the most ancient expression of primitive Christian beliefs 
concerning Jesus,^ but logically and ruthlessly disposing of all 
the troublesome passages as interpolations or misinterpretations. 

The Jesus of Paul, say they, was revealed to him in visions, 
and has no resemblance to Christ of the Synoptics, the preacher 
and worker of miracles. Nor is he more real. lie is either a 
god already worshipped in some Jewish sect as a self-appointed 
Saviour and Redeemer, or simply another manifestation of the 
Jahweh of old.^ The most ancient Christian literature, tliat 
of the first and second centuries, tells us nothing of the historical 
Jesus. The Lord with which it is concerned is not an indi- 
vidual, but a kind of personification of the transcendent prin- 
ciple of the Church, which suggests that the ancient Christians 
were not themselves deceived by their myths, and did not 
regard the Christ as an actual man. The wall-paintings of the 
Catacombs confirm this impression, portraying Jesus, as they 
do, not in the likeness of a carpenter of Nazareth, but in that 
of the Good Shepherd, youthful and beardless, the symbol of 
the young community and its work of sustaining the weak and 
bringing back the strayed. Finally, it is asked, how could the 
obscure ndbi of whoifl we get a glimpse in the Synoptics possibly 
have been so quickly transformed into the exalted divine Being, 
the Lord, of the Pauline conception ? 

Since there is no proof that Jesus had any historical exist- 
ence, and, on the other hand, there are many difficulties which 

^ “ It is to Paul that we must go for the most certain information 
regarding the beginnings of the faith,” writes M. Couchoud, C XLTX , 

a nd i t is the best thing in his book. 

* CXLIX, 77 - 90 . 
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suggest the contrary, the balance of probability, in the opinion of 
the radicals, is in favour of the latter conclusion. M. Couchoud, 
whose dilettantism does not save him from the inevitable 
tendency to dogmatism, scorns the cautious, and offers his con- 
clusions as certainties. In return he promises “ an endless and 
intoxicating study ” ^ to anyone who will follow his revelation. 


II 

The Mythological Explanation of the Christian 
Movement 

It remains only to explain the origin of the Christian move- 
ment and the gospel legend itself, and to this each of the radicals 
applies himself in his own way, according to his own system. 
Jensen, for instance, ^ sees in the gospel figure of Jesus an 
adaptation of the saviour hero Gilgamesh of the Babylonian 
epic, and since the legend of Gilgamesh represents a solar myth, 
the Jesus of the gospel becomes the sun surrounded by the 
twelve signs of the I^diac, personified by the Apostles. Our 
Assyriologist takes enormous — and incidentally, quite futile — 
pains to fit into his general contentions all the details of the 
gospel story. 

Kalthoff,^ again, maintains that Christ was not a man, but 
the personification of a social movement. This movement was 
Roman in origin, due to the fact that the social organization 
of the Empire had created a wretched and turbulent proletariat, 
but Jewish in form, because the Messianic conception of the 
Jews, once “ denationalized ” and universalized, lent itself 
readily to exploitation by the outcasts of society, and also 
because the police and military organization of the imperial 
government made any direct uprising of the lower classes im- 
possible. The reason that the four Gospels differ is because 
they represent different trends in the great social upheaval out 
of which they arose. Their unity consists in the fact that their 
combined accounts give us the total process by which the 
Church was established ; their variety domes from the fact 
that the four authors did not all witness the same phase of 
the movement which brought it into being. Their Palestinian 
appearance is only a mask ; they are in reality Roman pro- 
ducts. The Christians of the first century mirrored their own 
life of trials, and embodied their own ideal, in this picture of 
Christ. It was made in their own image, and, once it had 

1 CXLIX, 186. * CLVm, 85jflr. 

• Ibid., 78 ff. 
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passed from the status of fiction to that of accepted fact, it 
became their guide and pattern. 

Robertson ^ believes that Jesus was the hero of a sacred 
drama which was performed in the secret circle of a company 
of initiates of Jewish origin, and represented the story of a god 
sacrificed by his father for the salvation of men. In primitive 
times the drama may have culminated in the real sacrifice of 
a man playing the part of the god. At the time when the 
Gospels were written it ended in a ritual feast at which tlic 
faithful were supposed to eat the god, symbolized by the con- 
secrated bread and wine, for the purpose of assimilating his 
substance and becoming one with him. It was, in short, a 
syncretistic cult for which the Mysteries of Osiris, Tammuz, 
Adonis, Attis, Dionysus-Zagreus and Heracles furnished the 
models and the main features. The movement from which 
this cult sprang originated in Israel, at least a century before 
the beginning of the Christian era, in the lower classes of society, 
amongst people who were hostile to Pharisaic Judaism and 
who were called “ the poor ” {ebionim). One of the sects of 
ebionim, that of the Nazarenes, transported its god to (ireek 
soil, and there he fiourished. This god was, in fact, no other 
than Joshua, an ancient divinity of the tribe of Ephraim, who 
had brought his people into the Promised Land, and who, undcu' 
his new name of Jesus, was to open the Kingdom of (hxl to 
his followers. He symbolizes the triumphant progress of tin* 
sun. The Gospels are, accordingly, propaganda intended to 
systematize and to give a basis of probability to the legcMid 
operative in the sacred drama of the sect, to bring it into con- 
formity with the mythological conventions of the age. 

Another critic, B. Smith,* sums up the matter as follows. 
Jesus the Nazarene is the special god of the syneretistie and 
“ occult ” Jewish sect of the Nazarenes, or Nazoreans, who, 
more than a century before the time of the supposed birth of 
Jesus Christ, worshipped a divine Liberator, Guardian, and 
Saviour, or, preferably, worshipped Jahwch under that special 
aspect, since Jeshuah is Jahweh the Saviour. The whole gospel 
narrative is the concrete development of symbols and myths 
according to well-known processes. This pre-Christian cult of 
Jesus was spread by preachers, of whom Paul is the perfect 
fypc» and whose activities the Book of Acts depicts. The basis 
of the gospel story was probably drawn (Drews) * from the 
Oriental Mysteries, and crystallized around the myth of the 
young god who dies and rises again as Saviour and exemplar of 
» Ibid,, 88j0r. * Ibid,, 95 ff. 


• Ibid., lOTjflT. 
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his worshippers. Primitive Christianity is thus to be explained 
as a vast syncretism, in which were combined the solar myths 
of India and Persia, the Messianic hopes of Iran and Israel, 
the (jr(‘ek mystery cults of a divine mediator, and numerous 
practices from various sources. The origin of the story of an 
earthly existence of the god is to be found in the pretensions 
of the Judaeo-Christians of Jerusalem. In their desire to 
humble Paul, they pretended that the Saviour had lived amongst 
them, that they had known him in the flesh, and were possessed, 
on that account, of an indisputable superiority. 

Various f)ther systems ^ have been advanced, all based on 
the same ideas and eomposed of practically the same elements. 
The most geiuTal conclusion, in which almost all concur, may 
be stated as follows : The Jesus of the Gospels is only a mytho- 
logical jignrr, created, in one or more of the syncretistic Jewish 
sects, prior to the Christian era. M. Couchoud distinguishes 
himself by seeking his explanation, not in a mere myth, but 
in a spiritual movement and a religious conception actually 
operative in Israel.^ On his view, Jesus is only one aspect of 
Jahweh — for his name means Jahwch the Helper or the Saviour 
— an aspect which had previously been neglected or unrealized in 
his worship, and of which Jewish religious feeling, or one section 
of it, finally became conscious. The type of Saviour depicted 
was modelled on recollections of the Scriptures, and is, properly 
understood, only an interpretation of the famous fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah, wherein are described the trials of the Servant 
of Jalnveh. This chapter is, in fact, the epitome of Christianity 
and the original source of the life of Jesus.® The source of 
the Passion is to be found in the account of the trial of Stephen 
in the seventh chapter of Acts. 

Ill 

Criticism of the Mythological Theories 

Learned and ingenious though many of them are, the mytho- 
logical theories have not succeeded in gaining the adherence 
of any of those independent and disinterested scholars who are 
always open to conviction by established facts, and whose 
support would have been of real significance. This is a failure 
for which the enthusiastic reception of those unqualified to 
judge hardly compensates. 

Jensen’s theory reveals itself on first examination ^ as the 

» CLVIII, llSif. » CXLIX, 87jgr. 

• CXLIX, 89 , 48jgr. * CLvm, 123 jgr. 
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colossal aberration of a specialist obsessed by the desire to 
explain everything in terms of his o\vm particular preoccupa- 
tion. Actually, the most characteristic features of the tradi- 
tional life of Jesus — the passion, the crucifixion, and tlic 
resurrection — are not found in the epic of Gilgamcsh, and con- 
versely, the most prominent incidents of that poem do not 
appear in the gospel narrative. 

The theories of Kalthoff ^ have a sociological cast which 
renders them at first more attractive. But all the details of 
the popular movements, the social unrest, of the Empire of 
the first century, on which the author depends, are, in reality, 
purely hypothetical. He has no proof that the Roman prole- 
tariat was affected by Jewish apocalyptic beliefs. It is nuTcly 
assumed by him on the strength of the idea that both tend 
to communism — belief which itself needs proving, especially 
in the case of Jewish Messianism, of which we have no reason 
whatever to suppose that one of its fundamental features was 
the hope of an economic revolution. The theory of the sub- 
stantial creation in Italy of the gospel narrative seems an un- 
tenable paradox, and Kalthoff himself makes a poor show of 
defending it. Finally, there is the question how a social move- 
ment of revolutionary trend could have given rise to a religion 
of resignation, and by what precise process the Christian com- 
munity came to make this projection, personification, and 
deification of itself. 

Robertson, Benjamin Smith and Drews ^ accept the exist- 
ence of pre-Christian, syncretistic, Jewish sects, an essential 
feature of whose cult was the worship of a sacrificed god called 
Jesus, who was the Saviour, Mediator, and Protector of his 
people. That such sects did exist is probably true, but un- 
fortunately we know nothing of their cult, and if we may regard 
it as probable that it centred around the Messiah (Greek, 
Christos) expected by the Jews, we have no grounds whatever 
for believing that it gave him the name of Jesus. Similarly 
there is no documentary evidence for the belief that Joshua, 
whatever may have been his original character, was still re- 
garded as a god at the beginning of the Christian era, and, 
consequently, no foundation for the statement that Jesus is 
simply a continuation of Joshua. 

M. Couchoud, in deriving the Christian movement from a 
vision of Simon Peter, only substitutes the riddle of Cephas 
for that of Jesus, for if we know hardly anything about the 
carpenter, we know nothing at all about the fisherman up to 
the moment of his appearance in the synoptic narrative. His 
^ Ibid., 124, ff. • Ibid., ISOff. 
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claim that the most ancient form of the religion of Jesus is 
that of Paul, sounds, to a critic who has spent his life in the 
study of the Epistles, like a somewhat laboured attempt at 
humour. For the supreme influence of the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah on the story of the Passion, there is simply no evidence. 
It is surely significant that Mark, who makes considerable use 
of the Scriptures, does not appear to attach any particular 
importance to the ancient prophet, and makes no citation what- 
ever of the crucial passage, the famous fifty-third chapter. 
Even Matthew, who is so anxious to point out every instance 
of the fulfilment of a scriptural text,^ makes no reference to 
the chapter. The truth is, that at the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era Isaiah liii. was not regarded as of Messianic significance. 
It was the Christians, later on, who found in it the means of 
amplifying their meagre tradition regarding the Passion of the 
Lord. 

When we consider the mythological theories as a whole, 
problems start up on all sides. If Jesus was a god, how was 
it that the Christians, even Paul himself, did not regard him 
as one, and why this parody of humanity with which they 
unanimously clothe their myth ? The answer of Drews to this 
question is not satisfactory, for even if the people at Jerusalem 
had invented the earthly life of the Lord to give themselves 
an advantage over Paul, why should he have apparently agreed 
with them ? Moreover, the Christianity of the gospel is not 
an independent religion ; it worships the god of Israel. Why, 
then, should it have created for itself another divinity, and 
then proceeded to conceal him, for he never appears as such ? 
If the god Jesus is an aspect of Jahweh, why is this great truth 
never even hinted at ? It is suggested that we are in the 
presence of a Mystery, in which secrecy is the rule. But the 
god of the Christian cult dies openly, at the hands of the Roman 
authorities, after a public trial ; this has nothing in common 
with a Mystery, or anything like it. If the legend of the god 
is purely imaginary, divorced from all foundation in fact, it is 
strange that it should have been left so full of gaps and incon- 
sistencies, that it should have been encumbered with the details 
of a common human existence, which serve no useful purpose, 
and arc even rather shocking. Why take the trouble to speak 
of the brothers and sisters of the god, and even to give their 

^ At the very beginning of Matthew (i. 22) the characteristic formula 
makes its appearance : tovto <W Slov yfyovev Iva TiXr^QcoQfj t6 grfiiv vno xvgiov 
did xov TiQOipi^rov Xfyot*rog — Now all this was done that the word of the Lord 
(Jahweh) that was spoken by the prophet might be fulfilled, Cf, Matt. ii. 5, 
15 and 17 ; iii. 8 ; iv. 14 ; viii. 17 ; xiii. 35 ; xxiv. 4 ; etc. 
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names (Mark vi. 8) ? Why represent his family as believing 
him “ beside himself ” (Mark iii. 21) ? Why show him exhibit- 
ing anger and grief, and weeping over himself and others ? 
Why cause him to reject the designation of himself as good 
(Mark x. 18), and to proclaim that God alone is good ? \\Tiy 
should he, who has come down to proclaim and to bring about 
salvation, declare that he does not know when the great day, 
his own day, from the Pauline point of view, will eomc (Mark 
xiii. 3, 2) ? And why is his last cry, at the very moment of 
his consummation of the divine mystery (Mark xv. 84), one of 
despair (“ My God, why hast thou forsaken me ? ”) ? To 
explain all this as an attempt at verisimilitude, is surc'ly to 
attribute an incredible amount of method and consistency to 
men who are, in other respects, so conspicuously lacking in 
either. How are we to reconcile this with so much vagueness 
and ambiguity in the tcacliing, so that even today the exact 
meaning is sometimes doubtful ? Above all, why did those 
who created the myth, place the hero of it in their own 
time, instead of, in accordance with the universal practice of 
religions, seeking to avail themselves of the enormous prestig(‘ 
of antiquity ? 

It would be only too easy to prolong the list of such ques- 
tions, to none of which can those who deny the existence of 
Jesus give any satisfactory answer. If the ligurc of Jesus had 
really been a deliberate and intentional creation of the Gosp(‘l 
writers, they would naturally have been supremely interested 
in him. But we have only to read the Gospels to sec at once 
that, as a matter of fact, they arc not interested in him at all. 
That is precisely why their quasi-biography of him is so inade- 
quate. The truth is that this man, this Jesus, is already, in 
their eyes, Christ, the god. His humanity is something thrust 
upon them, which they have to make the best of. Their narra- 
tive is composed of mythical variations on the facts of an actual 
existence, which hampers them, and which they would never 
have imposed upon themselves. The Jews were in a position 
to know the truth, and were restrained by no scruples in their 
polemic against the Christians regarding the person of Christ. 
Had there been any possibility of denying his existence, we 
may be sure they would have seized upon so conclusive a retort. 
But while the Talmud attempts to disparage Jesus, it never 
denies his reality. 

The best witness of the historical existence of Jesus is, 
paradoxically, Paul, the alleged mainstay of the mythological 
view. Undoubtedly his Christ is a divine being. Wc may 
even grant, though it is straining the term, that he is a god. 
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But he is a god who has been a man, or Paulinism is unintelligible. 
For the mystery preached by the Apostle to have any mean- 
ing, the Lord must have been a mortal man, for the sham 
crucifixion of a god, the unreal death of a supernatural being, 
is quite incompatible with the realism of the Pauline teaching. 
Moreover Paul states definitely that in the flesh — ^and he is 
confident that he might have known him in the flesh — the Lord 
sprang from the race of David, that he was bom of a woman, 
became subject to the Law, and voluntarily, in obedience to 
God, assumed human form, and submitted himself to a human 
life of suffering, culminating in the death of the cross. It is 
unquestionable that Paul regards him as a man, a human being 
capable of death and pain, for without that be cannot become 
the vicarious sacrifice necessary for the salvation of the world. 
The fact that Paul declares that the Lord was “ in the flesh 
a man bom of woman,” seems of itse lf proof enough, but the 
comparison of two passages in the Epistle to the Corinthians 
appears to put the matter beyond all possible doubt. In the 
first (2 Cor. v. 10) the Apostle emphasizes the necessity of living 
iv Xqictcu)^ in the risen Christ, and declares that he is now deter- 
mined to know no other Christ, even though he had known 
Christ formerly in the flesh, that is to say, as Jesus, in his life 
upon earth. In other words, the divine Lord, glorified after 
having accomplished his work of salvation, is all that matters 
in the Pauline mystery, in spite of the men who set themselves 
up as authorities on the strength of having known Jesus in 
life, and who have tried to claim precedence over Paul on that 
account. That is why he asserts (1 Cor. ix. 1) that he, too, 
has seen the Lord, not in the flesh like the people at Jerusalem, 
but in the realm of the spirit, by the divine grace which would 
exalt his lowly status as an apostle. The desire to establish 
by means of this glorious compensation, the dignity of his 
mission against the prestige of the Twelve, proves conclusively, 
in the opinion of the writer, that Paul of Tarsus implicitly 
believed that Jesus had really lived. 

It is no answer to this to say that Paul’s attribution of 
humanity to Christ is merely ideal, a symbol demanded by his 
soteriological scheme. A hypothetical interpretation of that 
kind has no weight against a precise passage which is perfectly 
clear in itself — still less against a whole collection of such 
passages. Moreover, it is difficult to see what object men who 
lived in a perpetual confusion between the mythical and the 
real could have, in making a god into a man. As an attempt 
to give probability to a legend, it might be a comprehensible 
proceeding on the part of some mythologist of our own time, 
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but in the case of a mystic, or even of an initiate of the first 
century, that explanation is absurd. To make a man into a 
god is, on the other hand, a characteristic step in ancient 
religions. It is asserted by Couchoud that such a thing is 
inconceivable among the Jews. This is, perhaps, not strictly 
true, since at the very same period Simon the Samaritan was 
calling himself “ the Great Power of Ciod,” and had obtained 
a following. But in any case, the Pauline metamorphosis that 
transformed Jesus Christ into the Lord before whom every 
creature bows the knee (Phil. ii. 10) did not take place on 
Jewish, but on Greek soil, in the atmosphere of the salvation 
Mysteries and of syncretism. In the world of Palestine, in 
the bosom of Jewish orthodoxy, only a madman could have 
conceived the incarnation of the Spirit of (iod, and such an 
idea would have been received with the utmost horror and 
indignation. 

The inevitable transmutation of the original tradition into 
a myth took place by several stages. First the Mmianic idea 
w^as developed in the Jewish communities by grouping all the 
supposedly Messianic passages of the Scriptures around the 
figure of the man who had come to be rt'garclcd as th(‘ Messiah, 
and embodying them in events of his lib*. Th(‘n when it 
reached Grec^k soil, the tradition took over the conception of 
the Soter, in order to assimilate the picture of Jesus to the 
generally recognized chfiracteristics of the role of the Sotrr. 
Our Synoptics are still iji the first stage. Paul belongs wholly 
to the second. John and the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews represent a more advanced development of the same 
phase. The transformation of Jesus into the Saviour no more 
excludes his human existence than his transformation into the 
Messiah. In fact, it is true to say that neither of them is 
historically conceivable without that existence. 

Christian propaganda created, developed, and elaborated a 
Christ myth at the expense of Jesus. But it did not invent 
Jesus himself, and it was Jesus himself who was in some way 
the inspiration of its faith in him.^ 

Those who surrender to the heady delights of theory-build- 
ing may possibly sec things in a different light, but this is the 
view that emerges when we regard the facts soberly in tfurir 
historical setting, respecting the unconscious evidence of the 
documents, and making no attempt to extort from them find- 
ings conformable to our own desires. 

1 Cf. Loisy, RHLR, 1922, 22. 
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THE NAME: JESUS THE NAZARENE 
I 

The Problem 

G ranting the historical existence of Jesus, we are at 
once confronted by the problem of his name, Jesus the 
Nazarcnc. According to our Gospels, his name, properly speak- 
ing, was simjJy Jesus, and “ the Nazarenc ” w^as a kind of 
surname indicating his birthplace, or perhaps merely his origin 
— Jesus came from Nazareth. It is a very simple explanation. 
In fact, it seems suspiciously so when we remember that the 
ancients in general, and the Jews in particular, attached to 
names, both of men and of things, a peculiar value, at once 
metaphysical, mystical, and magical. They were supposed to 
express the special power or virtue {virtus, dynamis) of that 
which they designated. The true name of a god, for example, 
whose revelation to the initiate or the believer endow^cd him 
with knowledge (gnosis), was supposed to contain, so to speak, 
the essence of his divine being. ^ A worshipper of the syncre- 
tistic Grcco-Egyptian god, Poimandres, for instance, addresses 
Hermes in the following words : “ I know thy name, Heavenly 
One. I know thy various manifestations. ... I know thee, 
Hermes, and thou knowest me. I am thou, and thou art I.” * 
Moreover, it is sometimes stated in the Bible, for instance, with 
regard to Ishmacl (Gen. xvi. 11) and Isaac (Gen. xvii. 19), that 
God himself has selected in advance the name of someone for 
whom he has prepared a great destiny.^ Josephus (AnL, 2, 
9, 5) makes the same assertion concerning Moses, and Rabbi 

^ See : W. Schmidt, Die BedeiUung des N omens ; 1912 ; CCL, 

285 JJ., the ch apter entitled “ Magic Use of the Names ” ; CCX, 68jy. ; 
XU, 182 jQT. ; Vm, 140 and 143 ; CCLXV, i, 124 ff. ; Maspero, Etudes 
de mytfioL et d*arMoL igypt*, ii, 298 ; Fossey, Magie assyrienne, 56, 58, 
95 ; Henry, Magie dans VInde, 31. It was a belief that was prev^ent 
throughout the whole of the ancient world. 

• ccxciv, 20 ; ccxxvm, 123. 

• On the power of divine names amongst the Jews, see X, 184. 
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Eliezer declares ' that “ six persons received their names before 
they were bom, namely, Isaac, Ishmael our great law-giver 
Moses, Solomon, Josiah, and the Messiah.” It is well known, 
further, that the name of Jahweh was generally regarded, even 
outside Israel, as possessing such power that the pagans used 
it in their magical incantations. In Israe l, it was in itself tlie 
centre of a cult.* Finally, the power of the name of the Lord 
Jesus * is frequently borne witness to in the New Testament. 
We need mention here only one passage, tlie most famous of 
all, from the Epistle to the Philippians (ii. 9-10). Paul has 
just been reminding his readers that the Lord showed himself 
obedient to God even unto death, and he adds : “ Wherefore 
God also hath exalted him above all, and given him a name 
which is above every name ; that at the name of J(*sus every 
knee should bow, of those that are in heaven, and on earth, 
and in hell.” In other words, the name of Jesus has a peculiar 
power over the whole of creation, so that the spiritual beings 
of the world, who rule the elements and the stars, prostrate 
themselves at the sound of it.* 

These brief considerations, which, as we shall meet th(‘m 
again, need not be elaborated here, arc sullicicnt to warn us 
against any purely human, obvious, and popular interpretation 
of the name of Jesus the Nazarenc. The most reasonable and 
probable explanation, if we reflect for a moment, is that th(‘ 
original followers of Christ, those, that is, who first recognized 
him as Christ, the Messiah, gave him a name which set him 
above humanity and expressed his divine nature.^ Paul, at 
any rate, definitely understands the name Jesus in this light, 
and if the writers of the Gospels, or rather, the re dactors whose 
work has come down to us, no longer appear to do so, it is 
perhaps because they belonged to an environment in which the 
meaning of the Aramaic had been lost. 

^ Pirke R, Eliezer, 32. 

* On the “ life of words ” and the importance of the name in ancient 
Israel, c/. XIX, 149 jQT. For the magical power of certain Jewish forinul®, 
see Origen, Contra Celsum, 4, 33. 

* C/. OCX, passim, and CXCm, p. 107, where it is stated tfiat in tlie 
Pauline community the cult of the name of the Lord is substituted for 
that of the name of Jahweh amongst the Jews. 

* With regard to the power of Jesus’ name in the realm of spirits, 
c/. Origen, Contra Celsum, 8, 58, and CXCIII, 104 jQT. 

* It must be remembered that the followers of the Lord Jesus are 
“ those who call upon his name ” (1 Cor. i. 2), and that “ those who 
have received him,” and to whom ” he has given power to become 
the children of God,” are ” those who believe in his name ” (John i. 12). 
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II 

Jesus the Nazarene 

The Greek *Irjaovg,^ which we find in our Gospels and in 
Paul, is only the transcription of the post-exilic Hebrew word, 
Jeshuah, which is derived from the more ancient form Jehoshua, 
or Joshua, the Joshua of our Bibles.® In the Greek Bible, 
Joshua (Exod. xvii. 10), Jehoshua (Zech. iii. 1) and Jeshuah 
(Neh. vii. 7 ; viii. 7, 17), are all rendered by ^Irjaovg. The 
old name, after a long period of obsolescence, reappeared in 
its new form about 340 b.c., and became very common towards 
the beginning of our era.® Its original, etymological meaning 
is “ Jahweh is help,” or, “the help of Jahweh ” ; obviously, 
for a prophet, a vessel of the Holy Spirit, a name preordained. 
So thought, certainly, the editors of Matthew and Luke, both 
of whom attribute the choice of this name to the will of Gk)d, 
and associate it with the divine work which he who bore it 
was destined to accomplish.^ It is to be observed that Matthew 
(i. 28), citing in reference to Jesus the passage of Isaiah (vii. 
14) which prophesies the birth of a miraculous child who shall 
be called Emmanuel ® (“ God is with us ”), betrays no surprise 
at the divine command which assigned to the son of Mary a 
different name, from which it is to be inferred that he regarded 
Jesus and Emmanuel as equivalent. 

It may be contended on the basis of the text of Matthew 
just cited, that the parents of Christ must have given him the 
name of Jesus at his birth. Otherwise, had his followers 
christened him, they would have sought to make the applica- 
tion of the prophecy more direct by calling him Emmanuel 
rather than Jesus. The answer to this is that the Christians 
were not immediately aware of the use to which the text Isaiah 
could be put, and that apparently before they discovered it, 
» c/. xcvm, 4. 

*ccxiv. 820 ; EB, Jeshxia and Joshua, 

* EB, Names, para. 84 ; CCLl, 23 ff, 

* In Matt. i. 21 the angel says to Joseph : “ Thou shalt give him 
the name of Jesus, for he shall save his people from their sins.’* The 
author of this Gospel, then, translates the name Jesus by “ Saviour.” 
In Luke i. 31 the same angel says to Mary : ” Thou shalt name him 
Jesus, and he shall be great, and shall be called Son of the Highest.” 
For this author, on the other hand, it is the quality of Son of God which 
is in some way implied by the name Jesus. 

* Kai xcdiaeiQ to dvofia dvrov 'Efi^avovt ]}, — Luke i. 31 does not mention 
this text, but it is evidently in his mind, for the words of the angel to 
Mary echo its phrasing : xai xakiaeiz to 6vo^a dvrov 'Itjoovv. 
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the name Jesus had already become established as signifying 
the Messiah, the Soter, and, in Paul, the great Instrument of 
God’s work. 

The adherents of the mythological view have, of course, 
attempted to profit by the above considerations, and adduce 
them in support of one of their arguments for the non-historicity 
of Jesus Christ.^ But their conclusion goes beyond what is 
justified by the texts, and the substitution of a sacred name 
for his human one hardly invalidates the existence of Jesus. 

We cannot say positively that such a substitution did take 
place, but it is very probable. It would be p<Tfectly consistent 
with the process of “ mythification ” which the whole figure of 
Christ underwent, and which is already manifest in the Gospels. 
From its very beginning, the tradition tended to efface the facts 
of the life of Jesus prior to the commencement of his mission. 

The explanation of the surname “ the Nazarene ” is beset 
by the greatest difiiculties.* The redactors of our Gospels 
certainly believed that Jesus the Nazarene (o NaCiogdiog or <J 
NaCagrjvog) meant “Jesus of Nazareth.**’ Matthew ii. 28 tells 
us that on their return from Egypt the parents of Jesus went 
to live in “a town called Nazareth, that it might be fulfilled 
which w^as spoken by the prophets ; that he should be called 
a Nazarene ” (Na^c^Qulog), Luke i. 20 gives Nazareth as the 
home of Joseph and Mary. It is thence that they go to Beth- 
lehem to report for taxation, and it is there that they return 
after the Nativity. It is “ their town ” (Luke ii. 89 ; no^tg 
eavrwv), Mark i. 9 states definitely that it was from there that 
Jesus came to join John the Baptist on the Jordan. Finally, 
John i. 45-6 makes Philip say, just after his conversion by the 
Galilean prophet : “ He is Jesus, the son of Joseph, of Nazareth ” 
(rov ajio Nal^agir), It would be easy to multiply quotations 
to the same effect. The declaration of our Evangelists on the 
point is so clear, that right down to present times commentators 
and historians have accepted it almost unanimously. There 
is today in Galilee a little town called Nazanjth,^ situated “ in 

»Cy. particularly CLXXVm, 15jgr. ; CLXXIX, 64 jQr. ; CU, ITjflr.. 
47 ff. 

® C/. EB, art. Nazarene , Nazareth, Nazarite ; Keim, (Jeschichte 
Jesu von Nazara, Zurich, 1867-72, 8 vols., i, 819j(]r. ; ii, 421 ff. ; CLXXVI, 
464jflr. ; CCLVn, 124-56; CCXXXI ; XU, 288 jOT.; LXXHI, The 
Beginning, app, i ; G. Moore, Nazarene and Nazareth, ap. XIll, i, 420 jf. ; 
P. Schwene, Nazareth und Nazara^r, ap. ZWT, 1912, 56-67 ; CCVm 
69jflr. ; CUV, ii, 10 ff. Further bibliographical references will be found 
in W. Bauer, Griechisch- Deutsches Wdrterbuch zu den Schriften des N.T., 
Giessen, 1928, under the w'ord Na^wgalog, col. 889/. 

* More precisely, it is called En-Nasira. The ancient form of the 
name was probably Na^cigd rather than NaCaqeO. The former is what 
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a little open valley high up in the group of mountains which 
bound the plain of Esdraelon on the north ” (Renan), and 
consisting of from three to four thousand inhabitants. It is 
natural to identify it with the town spoken of in our Gospels, 
and the majority of modern critics still, in fact, do so.^ But 
grave doubts, which cannot be dismissed without examination, 
have recently been cast upon this identification, and seem to 
be rapidly gaining ground amongst the commentators. 

The first disturbing observation which forces itself upon the 
scholar is that no ancient pagan or Jewish writing mentions 
Nazareth. The pagan texts may readily be disposed of, for 
since the straggling little Galilean village neither played an 
important part in the Jewish rebellions, nor attracted Greek 
or Roman colonists, the obscurity which surrounds it is hardly 
surprising. But with regard to the Jewish texts, there is no 
such explanation, yet the name of Nazareth is to be found 
neither in the Bible, nor in the Talmudic literature, nor in 
works of Josephus, though the latter is particularly well in- 
formed on Galilean affairs, and enumerates a number of towns 
and villages in that country. 

The damaging effect of this unanimous silence may be 
mitigated, but it cannot be entirely done away with. The 
mythicists have naturally made the most of it,^ and have 
attempted to prove that the existence of Nazareth at the time 
of the birth of Jesus is only a geographical fiction. Their 
argument, however unconvincing, has at least performed the 
service of stating the problem and illuminating its various 
aspects. 

With regard to the silence of the Bible, it may justly be 
pointed out that when its latest books were edited Galilee was 
of very little importance in the Jewish world, and only some 
(ihance circumstances might have led one of the sacred writers 
to mention the name of Nazareth. In the case of the Talmudic 
literature, it has been argued that its omission of the name of 
Nazareth cannot be due to the fact that the town did not exist, 
since we have certain knowledge that it was in existence at 

we find in Eusebius, H.E,, 1, 7, 14, on the authority of Julius Africanus. 
The most ancient Jewish transcription of the word known (in the hymns 
of Qalir, of about the year a.d. 900) gives Natzereth. Cf. CCXl, 52. 

‘ “ The majority ” because there have been various attempts, 
none of them successful, to assign the native place of Jesus to some 
other part of Galilee than the little town of Nazareth. Cheyne held 
that Nazareth meant Galilee itself ; Burrage, that the name indicated 
a district of Peroea ; B urkitt, t hat it stood for Chorazin, etc. 

*Cy. especially: CLXXVIU, 42jgr. ; CLXXTX, 285 the essay 
entitled Eine Stadt genannt Nazareth; CLI, i, 25 ff. 
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the time when the first treatises of the Misknah were edited ; 
which is true. It has been contended, further, that the rabbis 
were likely to be interested only in towns which possessed a 
rabbinical school, and since Nazareth was certainly not one of 
these, it is not strange that they ignored it, or at least found 
no reason for speaking of it ; which may well be true. Jose- 
phus never intended to enumerate all the towns and villages 
of Galilee. Those to which he paid special attention were the 
ones which played a part in the beginning of the Great Revolt, 
during which he himself was fighting in the country (the first 
half of the year a.d. 67). In short, the contention is that the 
insignificance of Nazareth was the sole cause of its going un- 
mentioned. Josephus and the Talmud, however, name many 
places which cannot have been any more important than 
Nazareth, nor any more interesting intrinsically, so that, on 
this view, the town of Jesus must have been peculiarly un- 
fortunate. In other words, there still remains room for doubt 
as to its existence in the lirst century. 

Doubt, however, is not conviction. Moreover, in default 
of external evidence we still have that of the New Testament, 
which is not to be despised. It is to be noted, however, that 
it is only in Acts and the Gospels that such evidence is found. 
Neither Nazareth nor the Nazarenc are mentioned in any of 
the other canonical texts. This additional silence may be 
explained on similar grounds to that of the Jewish writings, 
namely, that the Galilean life of the Lord had no interest for 
any but Palestinian writers. The omission would be strange 
if the so-called “ apostolic ” Epistles — Peter, John, James and 
Jude — ^had really been written by Galileans, the companions 
or kinsmen of Jesus, but as this canonical ascription is funda- 
mentally improbable, that point falls to the ground. The only 
peculiar thing is that, if, by the time of Saint Paul, the surname 
‘‘ the Nazarene ” was constantly associated with the name of 
Jesus, the Apostle himself should not have employed it, though 
it is conceivable that he might have had his reasons for discard- 
ing it. 

For the Gospel writers and the author of Acts, who is pro- 
bably the same as the author of Luke, Nazareth is a town in 
Galilee. As a rule they are content merely to name it. Only 
in one passage (Luke iv. 29) do we find any kind of specifica- 
tion : “ And they rose up and thrust him out of the city, and 
led him up to the brow of the hill whereon their city is built, 
that they might cast him down headlong.” Nazareth, that is 
to say, is situated in high country, and so far as the general 
impression goes, it may be said that the text is correct enough, 
j. o 
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But the details are too fanciful ^ to permit us safely to infer 
from the passage any more than that the author of it seems 
to have known that Galilee was a hilly region ; which is not 
of great importance. 

We find the first specific assertion about Nazareth in Euse- 
bius,® but it goes back to Julius Africanus (betw^een a.d. 170 
and 240), who had spent most of his life in Palestine and knew 
it well. The passage states that the family of Jesus, “ hailing 
originally from the little Jewish towns of Nazareth and Koch- 
abah, had become scattered about the rest of the country.” At 
the end of the fourth century Saint Jerome and Saint Epi- 
phanius, again, mention Nazareth quite specifically.® It seems 
certain, then, that the little town, the viculus, as Jerome calls 
it, w^as in existence by the last third of the second century, 
and as there is nothing in any text to indieate the possibility 
of its having been founded between the birth of Jesus and that 
(late, the probability is that it was in existence before the 
beginning of our era. This being so, there would have been 
no need to discuss the matter, had the traditional derivation 
of the surname “ the Nazarenc ” been unquestionable. But 
there are, amongst others, serious philological objections to 
that derivation. 

The word which we WTitc as Nazarene is actually given to 
us in three different forms : Nazareiios {NaCagrjv6g)y Nazoraios 
(NaCcoQaiog)f and Nazorenos (Na^ogevog) which the Gospel 
editors and their copyists seem to have regarded as interchange- 
able.^ First of all, assuming that the name of the town was 
really Nazareth, none of the three forms in question seem 
capable of being derived from it. One would expect Nazareth 
to necessitate a derivative like N azarethenos, Nazarethanos, or 
Nazarethaios. The dropping of the final th or t of Nazareth 
(which is also written Nazaret) ® might, strictly, be justified as 
an exception which sometimes occurs, and the residue of Nazar 
might then seem to lend itself to the derivation of our three 
forms. But as it happens there is a further obstacle, as applic- 

' The present-day inhabitants of Nazareth can, of course, point out 
the “ precipice.” On the spot, it is not very convincing. 

* i/.JE., 1, 7, 14. • Jerome, Onomasticon ; Epiph., Haer,y 1, 136. 

* In Mark, i. 24 and x. 47 for example, several important versions 
give NaCagrivogt others NagwQaioQf and Codex D Nagogevdg, Cf, the 
similar variants of Mark xiv. 67, Luke iv. 34 and xxiv. 19, etc. 

* An example is given in XXV, p. 428. There is, in Galilee, a town 
which Josephus calls VcoTcbraxa and the Talmud, YotpeUy the birthplace 
of a rabbi who is known as R. Menahem Yodpa'a (Yotpaya) which 
would be written in Greek as *Ia)dnatog or *Iw67iaiog, The feminine 
final t has been dropped in the derivation. 
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able to Nazara as to Nazareth^ in the way of such a relation 
between them and Nazoraios, Nazarenos, or Nazorenos, Both 
words were unquestionably spelt in Aramaic with a isadi\ which 
is fairly rendered by our 2 , but which in Greek is represented 
by a sigma (cr), while Nazoraios, Nazarenos, and Nazorenos, take 
a zeta (C), the customary transcription of the Aramaic zain. 
The difficulty is serious enough to have convinced a scholar 
like Nestle that the traditional derivation of Nazarene is a 
misconception.^ The substitution of zeta for sigma in the 
transcription of the tsadc, is not, however, without preeedent, 
though it is definitely erroneous, hence we may, if necessary, 
give our three forms the benefit of the exception.^ But it is 
hardly permissible to deal similarly with their traditional 
meaning. 

If it is conceded, as it must be, that Nazareth or Nazara 
was, at the time of Jesus, an obscure little town unknown and 
unnoticed, the question arises why a surname derived from it 
should have seemed so characteristic as to become attached to 
the name of Jesus in the gospel tradition. To indicate the 
country of the prophet it would have suflieed to call him Jesus 
the Galilean, just as the first leader of the Zealots was called 
Judas the Galilean ("lovdaQ 6 Fakdaiog), To distinguish a 
certain Simon, it is quite natural to call him Simon of Cyrene 
(Mark xv. 21 : . . . 2^(/t(ova KvQYjvaiov) for everyone had lu^ard 
of Cyrene. But a reference to Nazareth conveys no information. 
Simon or Andrew are not designated as “ of Capernaum.” 

Moreover, there arc numerous passages of our Gosj)els in 
which the epithet Nazarene appears, which do not lend them- 
selves to its interpretation as “ of NazarethF In Mark (i. 21 Jf,), 

^ E. Nestle, He shall be called a Nazarene, in E.r)>os. Times, AukusI, 
1908, xix, 523. 

* This is, substantially, the contention of XXV, 427, whicli ]>ointH 
out that Burkitt (Syriac forms of New Testament proper names, 1913) 
brought to light in the Old Testament ten cases of the apparent tran- 
scription of the tsade by zeta, and that, counting the variants in the 
manuscripts, the list could be made even longer. 3'here are also s<!veral 
examples in Josephus. It is to be noted, however, that Burkitt him- 
self regards these instances as slips of the pen, and rejects the derivation 
of Na^ojgaiog from nosri on account of the dilliculty of the tsadiK Nevttr- 
theless, the fact that the Syriac translation of the Christian Bible (the 
Peshitto) always gives Nasraya for NaCojgaiog and Nasrat for Na^agii), 
transcribing, that is, the zeta by a tsade, is strong evidence for the 
possibility of the opposite process. If the error could occur in the 
passage from Greek to Aramaic, it seems reasonable to admit that it 
might also have done so in the passage from Aramaic to Greek. More- 
over, there is the possibility that the word Na^igalog, properly derived 
from nozir, may, by a kind of attraction, have been responsible for the 
spelling of NaCtogaiog with a zeta. 
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for example, we have the aecount of the first miracle of Jesus, 
the healing of a demoniac at Capernaum. On seeing Jesus 
enter the Synagogue, the man exclaims : “ What is there [in 
common] between thee and us, Jesus the Nazarene ? Dost 
thou come to destroy us ? I know who thou art : the Holy 
One of God ” {6 dyiog rov Oeov). If we compare this passage 
with Mark v. 7, in which another demoniac says to Jesus : 
“ What is there in common between thee and me, Jesus, Son 
of the most high God ? ” {^Irjaov vU Oeov rov itpiarov), we 
shall notice, first, that the expression, “ Son of the most high 
God,” stands in the same place in the second passage as “ the 
Nazarene ” does in the first, and seems to be equivalent to it ; 
second, that “ the Holy One of God ” and “ the Son of God ” 
express similar conceptions, which shows that the former is 
simply an expansion of “ the Nazarene.” It looks very much 
as if it were a kind of Greek gloss, introduced by the editor 
for tlu‘ benefit of readers ignorant of Aramaic. It must not 
be forgotten that Mark i. 21 ff. is recounting the first miracle 
of Jesus, his ddbut, as it were, in the role of lord and master 
of evil spirits. This is his first act of hostility against the 
Enemy who rules over the terrestrial world. Hence it is natural, 
and even necessary, for the all-powerful name to be announced, 
or more accurately, confessed, at the very beginning, by the 
who is to be defeated by its supreme power. This name 
iij jssentially bound up with the divine mission to which the 
ij.w prophet, ” son of God ” like all prophets, is dedicated, 
^t would be contrary to all custom to hail Jesus by a name 
j^ignifying nothing but his place of origin, while, on the other 
jiand, it seems as if he must necessarily be given, on such a 
]monientous occasion, the title expressive of his true nature and 
junction. 

We find in John xviii. 5 ff. the account of the arrest of 
Jesus. To the soldiers who come to the Garden of Olives he 
says, “ Whom do you seek ? ” and they reply, “ Jesus, the 
Nazarene,” as if the surname possessed a kind of official value 
and was not to be detached. And wdien he has uttered the 
words, ” 1 am he,” they all fall back, as if the avowal of the 
personality expressed by the name in some way at once actu- 
alized its inherent power. It is not easy to see how a mere 
mention of the town of Nazareth could account for this. To 
oppose Jesus the Nazarene is “ to oppose his name,” ^ and his 
supreme name displays its irresistible power at his will. The 

^ In Acts xxvi. 1 Paul is represented as confessing that he has 
acted against the name of Jesus the Nazarene ” xd SvofMi *Iriaov 

Tov Aa^woaiov), 
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incident in John is probably only a late version of the Synoptic 
account of the arrest, and we refer to it only to prove that 
its editor, though he believed that Jesus came from Nazareth, 
had not yet lost the memory of the original tradition, in which 
the surname “ the Nazarene ” evoked something more than 
the fact of his origin in a little Galilean town. 

Various other passages in Acts and the Gospels indicate the 
same conclusion. For instance, Mark xvi. 6, in which the angel 
whom the women — Galilean women — find seated in the tomb, 
says to them : “ You seek Jesus the Nazarene, who was cruci- 
fied ; he has risen again ; he is not here. . . .” Similarly, 
Luke xxiv. 19 ; Acts ii. 22 and Acts xxii. 8 ; where one of 
those who went to Emmaus, Peter in his preaching, and Christ 
himself, speaking to Paul on the road to Damascus, respectively 
use the name Nazarene as if it expressed a personal and essential 
characteristic of Jesus. There are, finally, two passages in 
Acts (iii. 6 and iv. 10) which actually exhibit the miraculous 
power of the sacred name in action. In the first, Peter, to 
heal a lame man, says to him : “ In the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Nazarene, arise and walk.” In the second, Peter iigain, 
speaking before the Sanhedrin concerning the miraculous cure 
of the lame man which he has performed, utters the words : 
“ In the name of Jesus Christ, the Nazarene, whom yon cruci- 
fied and God raised from the dead, Ixdiold liim b(‘fore you, 
whole.” It is of no importance in this connexion whetluT the 
events actually occurred as related in Acts, and Peter really 
uttered the words that arc put into his mouth. The inten^st 
of the two passages lies in the fact that they exhibit an anciiuit 
Christian spell, full of beneficent magic j)ower, for it is the 
formula itself which is supposed to have performed the miracle. 
It is composed of the name Jesus, the title Christ, which pro- 
claims the Messianic rank of the Lord, and the surname, the 
Nazarene. The power of these three words is, so to speak, 
united in an inseparable combination, (clearly the markc^t 
town of Galilee has no relevance here. 

It is, perhaps, possible that the surname, t he Nazarene, was 
first applied to Jesus by non-Christians, and was then adopted 
by the Christian movement and somehow invested with a 
special meaning, so that it ceased to seem strange, on the other 
hand, to see it used in speaking to Galileans belonging to the 
movement, who did not need to be told that Jesus came from 
Nazareth, or, on the other, to hear it uttered in circumstances 
in which the mention of his native place could have no signi- 
ficance. But it is indisputable that this appropriation would 
be much more intelligible in the case of a surname expressing 
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a peculiar quality of Jesus. We may even say that such a 
process implies that, even if “ the Nazarene ” did mean, in the 
first place, “ man of Nazareth^^^ this significance must have 
practically disappeared, and given way to another, more or 
less similar to that suggested by Matthew’s reminder (ii. 28 ) 
that the Prophets had foretold “ that he would be called the 
Nazarene.” In that case perhaps the form Nasarenos, or, less 
correctly, Nazarenos, would have to be regarded as the oldest, 
as being the nearest to the word Nasara, and because the 
form Nazoraios expresses the personal significance of the epi- 
thet, necessitated by the passages just cited. 

Proliability, however, appears to be in favour of a different 
explanation, namely, that the oldest form of the surname was 
the Aramaic equivalent of the (ireek Nazoraios, and expressed 
a peculiar quality of Jesus, and that it was only when this 
was no longer comprehended by the Hellenized Christians, 
who had ceased to understand Aramaic, that it received the 
interpretation “ of Nazareth,” and took the form Nazarenos 
or Nazorenos, But in that ease we are faced by the problem, 
what did Nazoraios mean, and to what Aramaic word did it 
correspond ? 


Ill 

Theories and Probabilities 

Several hypotheses have been advanced, into the details of 
which we shall not enter ; but it will be as well to give at least 
a general idea of their trend. ^ It has been maintained, first, 
that Jesus was called the Nazarene because he was a member 
of the Nazarene sect mentioned by Epiphanius, or at least had 
a strong resemblance to the devotees of that sect, to which 
John the Baptist is supposed to have belonged. This theory, 
which is that of Friedlander, is exposed to serious objections. 
The assertions of Epiphanius may be unfounded, and it is open 
to question whether the pre-Christian Nazarenes of whom he 
speaks really existed.® Moreover, it is highly improbable that 
if Jesus had only seemed to be, but was not actually, a Nazarene, 
his followers w'ould have designated him by a name to which 

' For the details see CCVDl, 67 ff. 

• The best argument for the veracity of Epiphanius is the fact that 
there still exists a sect of Mandasans, who are not Christians, and who 
call themselves 2^azorencs. On the strength of this, Lidzbarski (Man- 
ddische Liturgien^ 1920, xvi) has compared Jesus der Nazorder with 
Enosh der Nazorder, who was described by Brandt in Manddischen 
SchHfien, p. 98, and has come definitely to the conclusion that Jesus 
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he was not entitled. Other theories attempt to explain the 
surname as derived : (1) from the word netzer, meaning branch 
or off-shoot, and signifying in this connexion the off-shoot of 
the stem of Jesse, the descendant of David, the Messiah ; ^ 
from the word nosri, meaning “ one who observes,” or ” one 
who guards, watches over ” ; or (8) from the word nazir, which 
designates a man bound to God by a vow, and may be translated 
as ” holy,” ” consecrated,” ” chosen,” ” crowned,” all of which 
senses are fairly close, the first, however, probably being the 
oldest.* Each of these explanations has its probabilities and 
its difficulties. Thus, the meaning of netzer would be appro- 
priate to the early Christians’ conception of Jesus, but the word 
is spelt with a tsade, for which, as we have already noted, the 
zeta of NaCcogaTog is not the proper transcription. Ifa-nosri 
might be a fitting epithet for a man of God, that is, if we take 
it in the sense of ” one who guards or watches over,” for Jesus 
does not exactly play the part of an ” observer ” (Se. of the Law) 
in the gospel tradition. — It is a term that could be applied to a 
strict Pharisee, but not to him. — But again we encounter the 
difficulty of the tsad^. Nazir, on the other hand, is spelt with 
a zain, which becomes in Greek zeta^^and gives rise to the Greek 
forms vaCiQy vaCeigalo^y vaCtgalogy vaCagaXoQ, The Greek equivalent 
of nazir is hagios {dyiog)^^ and certainly the characterization 
” Holy One of God ” would fit Jesus perfectly. It is no less 
certain that he was regarded as such by his followers. We have 
already quoted Mark j. 24-5 : ” I know who thou art, the Holy 

bore the name of that sect. Reitzenstein, Das iranische ErWsun^s- 
mystcrium, Bonn, 1921, vi, regards the explanation as final. It remains 
to be seen, when we have a little more li|^ht on the ancient history of 
the Mandaeans, whether they really afford an explanation. 

* Siderski, in RHR, Bulletin de la Sac. Ernest Henan, May 1921 
to June 1922, 51 jf. He bases his argument on Nurn. vi. 7, which he 
translates as follows : “ He shall not make himself unclean when his 
father dies, because he bears upon his head the crown {nezer) of his 
God.” The meaning of nezer, which is usually translated here by 
“ consecration ” (Weihe, CCXXXIU, i, 198), he regards as eon»*lusivcly 
defined by 2 Sam. i. 10, which gives ; ” I took the crown (nezer) which 
was upon his head.” 

* In Judges xiii. 7 and xvi. 17 the manuscripts give as cfpiivalent 
readings the two words dyiog and vaCeigaioQ* The synonymity of the 
two terms is further evidenced by the famous passage of Hegesippus, 
quoted by Eusebius, H.E., 2, 23, 5, which describes the virtues of 
James, the brother of the Lord, as those of a nazir, and specifies : ” 

the womb of his mother, he was holy” (ayio; y)v). Judges xiii. 2 
says the same thing of Samson : raCfc Oeov chid rfjg xodlag. These 
passages recall the Annunciation in Luke, in which the angel says to 
Mary : “ Therefore the Holy One who shall be bom (x6 yewdiyevov 
dyujftf) shall be called the Son of God.” 
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One of God,” and John vi. 69 uses the same term : “ And wc 
know and believe that thou art the Holy One of God.” “ The 
Holy One of God ” for the Christian is the Christ. A textual 
variant of the passage of John just quoted makes a kind of 
bridge between the two expressions : “ We know and believe 
that thou art the Christ of the living God.” Acts iv. 27 shows 
clearly that “ the Christ ” is the “ Serv’^ant of God,” his son, 
his Holy One : “ Thy holy servant Jesus, whom thou hast 
made Christ ” (tov dyiov jiatSd oov 'Irjaovv Sv ixQUTC^)^ Thus 
it is clear that the name of Holy One {dyiog) applied to Jesus 
would both express his character and, at the same time, im- 
press upon the mind of the original community the idea of 
his Messiahship, and of his special relations with God. 

The interpretation of Nazarene by Holy One of God has, 
accordingly, great advantages,^ and seems to be the one sug- 
gested by the gospel texts themselves. It is, in the opinion 
of the writer, the most probable interpretation. Nevertheless, 
it is open to two objections, which must be considered. In 
the first place, it is questionable whether an orthodox Jew could 
be regarded as a nazir during his whole life, for, according to 
the rules of its institution, the naziriteship ^ seems never to 
have been anything but temporary, and no text makes any 
mention of a perpetual naziriteship in the time of Jesus. In 
the second place, it is difficult to sec how Jesus could have 
been described as a nazir, when he apparently had taken no 
vow, and certainly did not lead an ascetic life. It may be 
conjectured that the sense of the word had become wider and 
less strict, and that a man who lived for God was regarded as 
vowed to him, in other w^ords, that the meaning of nazir had 
come more clearly to approximate to that of hagios.^ Unfor- 
tunately a supposition, howTver plausible, is not a certainty, 
and the derivation of Nazarene from nazir, meaning “ Holy One 
of God,” must always be open to doubt. It remains, however, 
the one which best satisfies the facts of the problem. 

What does seem quite certain is that the epithet, “ the iVaza- 
r^nc,” did not mean in the beginning “ the man of Nazareth,” 
and that it was a title bestowed upon Jesus either during his 
lifetime or immediately after his death, at the period when his 
followers effected the first stage of his exaltation by asserting 

^ Salvatorelli has maintained this thesis with great ingenuity and 
force: CCXXXI. 

* C/. Num. vi. On the naziriteship, see LXVI, ii, 80~9. 

• It is perhaps worth remarking that there w^ere probably some 
distinguished nazirs in the primitive Judaeo-Christian community, of 
whom the famous portrait of James by Hegesippus is, ip afi likelihood, 
a kind of idealized synthesis. 
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that God, by the Resurrection, had made liim Christ. In the 
Greek communities which produced our Gospels and Acts, the 
meaning of the Aramaic word was lost, because there the con- 
ception of the Lord (Kyrios) speedily overwhelmed that of the 
Servant (Ebed, Tiaig).^ The Jewish epithet of the Galilean 
prophet was no longer worthy of the Lord Jesus. Moreover, 
the word had probably passed into Christian speech in its Greek 
form of hagios, as several of the texts which have been cited 
indicate. His followers, who continued in Aramaic com- 
mimities to bear the name Nazarenes, and who still do so 
today in Semitic-speaking (‘ountries, were henceforth called in 
the Greek communities the Iiagioi^ the “ Saints,” until they 
adopted a designation given to them by the pagans of Antioch, 
the chrisiianoi^ “ the Christians,” which finally prevailed. Th(‘ 
word given by the original tradition, and probably transcribed 
as Nazoraiofi, was at first repeated without being translat(‘d, 
like the name Jesus itself, and, in general, any sup])os(‘dly 
sacred name, whose power depended upon tlic strict preserva- 
tion of its form, and it very quickly ceased to be uiuh rstood. 
Then, in the Greek communities, it came to be interjintid, 
accordwg to Greek jiraetice, as r(*ferring to a town. Jesus was 
a Galilean ; there was in Galilee a to\vn of Nazan th or Nazara, 
which offered timely assist«anee to puzzled and W(‘ll-meaning 
men who cared nothing for tsade or zain. It was perhaps then 
that the form Nazarenos sprang up alongside that of Nazoraios, 
But these questions of derivation are wrapped in obsenrity, 
inasmuch as several words used in Palestinian nligions termi- 
nology might have influenced the Greek transcription of the 
actual Aramaic term applied to Jesus : nozir, nosri, netzer, and 
possibly even the name of the sect mentioned by Ejiijihanius, 
the Nazarenes or Nazorenes,^ The more imperfectly the real, 
original epithet was understood, the more readily its form 
would be changed in the passage from Aramaic to Greek. 

All, then, that we venture definitely to conclude, is that 
the first followers of Christ, w^hen they called him by lus name 
and surname, Jesus the Nazarene, did not signify by it Jesus 
of Nazareth, but an all-powerful divine name accompanied by 
a distinctive epithet, which meant approximately, “the One 
sent by Jahweh,” “the Holy One of God.” 

^ This might account for the fact noted above, that Paul does not 
use the term “ the Nazarene.” 

• Some influence of this kind was probably responsible for tla? 
adoption of Nc^ogaiog^ Na^aQtjvdQ or NaCoQi^vdg rather than of one of the 
usual transcriptions of nazir : va^lQt vaCeigalogt va!;i{)alog, va^fwaXog. The 
rendering vangmQaXog is not found amongst these. 
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THE PLACE AND DATE OF THE BIRTH OF JESUS 

I 

Nazareth or Bethlehem 

W HAT has just been said about the interpretation of the 
M'ord Nazarenc would of itself suffice to raise doubt 
concerning the birthplace of Jesus. Apart from that, however, 
we arc already confronted, in the Gospels, with two conflicting 
traditions. Mark clearly gives us to understand that Jesus 
was born at Nazareth.^ The flrst verse of chapter vi. states : 
“ And he went out from thence and came into his native place ” 
(iiQ rfjv naxQiba avTov), The town is not named, but it is 
certainly in Galilee, since it was about this district that Jesus 
was wandering at the time when he is said to have preached 
in “ his native place,” and, since we arc told in another passage 
(i. 9) that it was from Nazareth that he came to join John the 
Baptist, “ his native place ” must mean Nazareth.^ P^re 
Lagrange has attempted to invalidate this argument by main- 
taining that a man’s “town,” “country,” “native place” 
(TzaTQiq), do not necessarily mean his birthplace, but merely 
the place of origin of his family, or, in the case of Jesus, the 
place where he was brought up.^ It is in this sense, un- 
doubtedly, that Matthew and Luke understand Nazareth to 
be the “ native place ” of Jesus, but, as we shall sec, this con- 
struction was the only possible one from their point of view, 
w’hilc there is not the slightest indieation that Mark, before 

* John seems to accept this Marcan position. He says nothing to 
imply the belief that Jesus Avas born in any other place than Nazareth 
(see i. 45). In vii. 41 ff. Ave haA’e the following passage : “ Others said : 
This is the Christ. But some said : Doth Christ come out of Galilee ? 
Doth not the Scripture say that Christ cometh of the seed of David, 
and out of Bethlehem, the toAA’n Avhere David aabs ? So there Avas a 
division amongst the people because of him.” CCL, 189 jf., observes 
rightly that if the writer of the Gospel believed that Jesus was bom 
at Bethlehem, he A\*ould not have neglected such a good opportunity 
of discomfiting the sceptical Jew’s. 

» cm, i, 197 ; CV, 167 j XCVIII, 8. 
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them, had any such idea. On the contrary, everything suggests 
that they have harmonized the Marcan tradition, which they 
could not reject, with their ow^n point of vicw\ 

Both assert that Jesus w^as born at Bethlehem. “ Bethle- 
hem in Judaea,” specifies Matthew^ ii. 1 xijQ lovdatac ) : 

“the city of David,” adds Luke ii. 4 (si; ndXiv Aaviid),^ 
According to the former, Joseph and Mary dw’clt there before 
the birth of the child ; according to the latter, it was there 
that they came, from Nazareth, for the census, repairing to the 
place of origin of their family, as commanded by the Emperor. 
The little town * still stands today, about five and a lialf miles 
south of Jerusalem. — There is no gainsaying the contradiction 
between the two traditions. Mark definitely believes that Jesus 
was born at Nazareth, Matthew and Imke, that he was born 
at Bethlehem in Judaea, the plaee of which the prophet Mieah * 
had said (v. 1), according to the apt quotation in Matthew 
ii. 6 : “ And thou Bethlehem, land of Judah, thou art not the 
least amongst the chief towns of Judah, for out of thee shall 
come a leader who shall shepherd my people Israel.” — A pro- 
phecy w'hich represents the longstanding Jewish hope of a 
restoration of Israel by a descendant of David inspired by 
Jahweh. 

There was another Bethlehem, situated in the old territory 
of the tribe of Zabulon, about five and a half miles north of 
Nazareth, which is mentioned in the Book of Joshua (xix. 1,5). 
Some critics ^ have inclined to the theory that these two towns 
of the same name became confused, and that the best known 
of the two, the one given by the prophet Mieah as the nativ<‘ 
place of the future Messiah, superseded the other, although it 
w^as really at Bethlehem of Nazar, or Nesar, as the (ialih'an 
town was called, that Jesus was born. This suggestion, how- 
ever, has no documentary support, and cannot possibly be 
justified. The tradition which established Bethlehem as the 
birthplace of Christ did not depend upon any historical fivent. 
It needed only the prophetic utterance of Mieah to bring it 
into being and confirm it beyond all question. Since Jesus 
was the Messiah foretold by the Prophets, he must necessarily 
have fulfilled the prediction of Mieah, and come into the world 

^ 1 Sam. XX. 6 and 28 gives Bethlehem as David’s native town. 
Grave doubts have been raised as to the authenticity of the tradition 
embodied in this text (cf. EB, Davids § 1, note 2), but we need not 
concern otu*selves with them here. 

* EB, Bethlehem. 

• Cheyne, for instance, in EB, Nazareth^ where this opinion is set 
forth in considerable detail. 
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at Bethlehem, the city of David. This requirement was all 
that was needed to prove the event, without any other evidence. 

The accounts of the childhood found in our Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, be it remembered, issue from the same 
source and belong to the same family as those in the Apocryphal 
Gospels ; and the Protevangelium of James^ for example, or 
the Gospel of Pseudo-Matthew ^ happening to require the setting 
of Jerusalem for the beginning of their miraculous story, have 
no hesitation in making that city the residence of the parents 
of Jesus b(^forc his birth. In other words, hagiographers are 
mainly influenced by their own requirements, and always con- 
trive to adapt to them the more or less genuine recollections 
of the tradition. 

Setting aside, for the present, what the disciples themselves 
may have known and said concerning the actual birthplace of 
Jesus, the members of the movement who, some time after 
them, established the main f(‘atures of the oral tradition, were 
evidently confronted by two conflicting prophecies : that of 
Micah V. 1, “ He shall come from Bethlehem in Judaea ” ; and 
that given in Matthew ii. 23, “ He shall be ealled a Nazarene.’' 
The latter prediction ^ might be related to the Jissertion of the 
birth of Jesus at Nazareth in one of two ways — it might 
either have conditioned, or been conditioned by, that assertion. 
In the latter case, the assumption is that Jesus was known 
to have been born at Nazareth, and that this fact was taken 
as the fulfilment of the pro]>heey, “ He shall be called a Naza- 
rene.” In the former, we must suppose that the surname of 
Nazarene, which had been bestowed upon Jesus for reasons 
quite irrelevant to his birthplace, came, at a time when its 
original significance was no longer understood, to be interpreted 

' It is not easy to find textual justification for the expression in 
Matthew, “ the word of the prophets (to <5td rwv TtgcxprjTdjv) 

which sifTnali/.cs this second prediction. Cf, XCIX, 167 ; CCXXXl, 
8 ff . — In antiquity Saint Jerome was of the opinion that Matthew 
had not quoted his source literally (7ion verba de scripiuris sumpsisse, 
sed sensufn), while John Chrysostom, on the other hand, believed that 
he had made use of a prophecy which had since been lost. In modem 
times it has been held (Cm, i, 376) that the LXX version of Judges, 
xiii. 5, was the source of the quotation. Tliis is the passage in which 
it is said that Samson will be the ntzzir of God, and Matthew is sup« 
posed, according to his custom, to have taken from it the words which 
suited his purpose without regard for their context. This is quite 
possible, but in the opinion of the writer, Deut. xxxiii. 16 affords a 
more probable explanation : “ the blessing of him who dwells 
in the bush come upon the head of Joseph, and upon the top of the head 
of him who is worn amongst his brethren.” The Vulgate, here more 
accurate than the Septuagint, gives the translation : super vertieem 
nazarei inter fraires sms. 
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as meaning “ of Nazareth.” We have aln*ady shown why this 
explanation seems to be the probable one. Of the two pro- 
phecies in question, the second was probably the first to be 
connected with Jesus, because of the fact that he was already 
called the Nazarene. The application of the first must un- 
questionably have been later, since it could have been made 
only outside the circle of those who knew positively that the 
Master was not born at Bethlehem, and it is certain that the 
redactor of Mark had assigned the origin of Jesus to Nazareth 
before ever our Matthew and Luke associated him with the 
other town. 

Another difficulty is that Matthew and Luke, if they agree 
as to the birthplace, give quite irreconcilable accounts of the 
birth. The respective details of the two stories cannot be 
fitted into a common whole, and convey very different impres- 
sions. Matthew’s is full of tragic horror, Luke’s, a tender and 
joyous idyll. The wailing of the motliers whose childn^n arc 
being slaughtered by the soldiers of Herod (Matt. ii. 17-18) 
blends ill with the hymns of the angels and the thanksgivings 
of the shepherds (Luke ii. 14 and 20). Apart from this, neither 
of these two accounts of tlie Nativity will bear critieal examina- 
tion, and it is obvious that neither is founded upon an autlu nlic 
and accurate original tradition. As literature, the narrative 
of Luke is superior to that of Matthew in restraint and di'scrip- 
tive power, but as history, it is equally unreliable.^ 

The story of Matthew is entirely dictated by the prophecies, 
which must, at all costs, be fullUled, and relies upon them for 
its whole justification. If Jesus is born at Bethlehem, it is to 
carry out Micah’s prediction that the Messiah would come from 
that town (Matt. ii. 5) ; if he goes to Kgypt, it is because it 
is written in Hosea xi. 1 ; ”1 called my son out of Egypt ” 
(Matt. ii. 15) ; the piteous cries of the bereaved mothers fulfil 
the words of Jeremiah xxxi. 15 : “A voice was raised in Hamah, 
lamenting and wailing long ; it is liaehel who weeps for her 
children, and will not be comforted, because they are no more ” 
(Matt. ii. 18) ; the Holy Family, on its return from Egypt, 
goes to dwell at Nazareth in order to vindicate the prophecy : 
‘‘He shall be called a Nazarene” (Matt. ii. 28). All these 
strained coincidences do not inspire confidence in the incidents 
which they are supposed to corroborate. Neither the visit of 
the Magi, nor the appearance of the miraculous star, nor the 
massacre of the Innocents, has any other basis than the imagina- 
tion of the hagiographer who put the whole story together. 

^ A detailed study of the two accounts by the present writer will 
be found in COVlIl, 44 ff. 
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To attempt to discover the sources and analyse the elements 
of these incidents, may be an interesting pastime for a scholar, 
but it is quite irrelevant either to the actual history of Jesus 
or to any primitive tradition concerning it. 

The study of the accoimt in Luke (ii. 1-20) leads to exactly 
the same conclusion. It has nothing in common with Matthew 
except the anxiety to explain how it was that, though Jesus 
was called a Nazarene, in the sense of “ a native of Nazareth,” 
he was actually born at Bethlehem. The reason for this 
divergence of these two products of a common purpose, is 
that the editor of Luke, like the editor of Matthew, relied upon 
no tradition, and simply invented his own story,^ independently 
of Matthew. The birth in the stable, the coming of the shep- 
herds, the angelic visitations, all the charming pictures painted 
by our Evangelist, though, like the incidents in Matthew, 
they may be investigated with a view to discovering their 
components, belong, like them, to the domain of pure hagio- 
graphy, and have no connexion with history. As Strauss has 
justly observed, the writers of the two Gospels relate the same 
thing in two different forms, and what they relate is a legend 
designed to verify the birth of Jesus at Bethlehem. Neither 
of these two accounts of the Nativity belongs to the original 
version of the Gospel in which it appears ; they are both later 
parasitic growths. 

The oldest tradition, which is found in Mark,[knows nothing 
of the story of Bethlehem. John is perhaps acquainted with 
it, but docs not accept it, because it is connected with the 
effort, already out-of-date in the Fourth Gospel, to vindicate 
the Messiahship of Jesus by proving that all the Prophecies 
were fullilled in him. Are we, then, to assume that Mark 
was right, and that Jesus was born at Nazareth ? It is not 
entirely out of the question, even insisting on the fact that 
the surname, the Nazarene, cannot be interpreted as meaning 
“ the man of Nazareth,” for the e])ithct might just have been 
chosen for its assonance, as having the double advantage of 
expressing the function of Jesus and at the same time sound- 
ing like the name of his birthplace. That, however, does not 
seem very probable. The original tradition, as far as we can 
judge from Mark, was not interested in the “ private life ” of 
Jesus, that is to say, in his birth and the period of his exist- 
ence prior to his baptism by John, and the likelihood seems 

^ To say that he invented it, is perhaps slightly overstating the ease. 
He may have found the elements of his story in the Christian tradition 
by which he was surrounded, as, also, may the editor of Matthew. 
But these elements are none the less inventions. 
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to be that the recollection of his exact birthplace was lost. 
The immediate disciples must have known it, of course, and 
doubtless the oral tradition also remembered it for some time. 
But, not being fixed in writing, and having no significance 
for the Christological development, it lapsed into oblivion, and 
that all the more rapidly and irrevocably because the genera- 
tions which followed the original disciples had little interest 
in the human existence of the “ Lord.” The development of 
Christology characteristic of Paul and the Johanninc writings, 
soon turned the attention of believers from any iiupiiry into 
the human childhood of the “ Saviour,” who came to be more 
and more exclusively regarded from the eschatological point 
of view. When, by means of the A])ocrypha, such as the 
Gospel of the Childhood^ the Protevan^rliunt of Jmnes, the 
Pseudo- Alatihcrv, the Gospel of Thomas, and tlie History of 
Joseph the Carpenter,^ Christian piety was recalled to an 
interest in the cliildhood of Jesus, it was to find it all em- 
bellished 'with miracles and prodigies, designed to show the 
divine power of Christ from the time of his birth to the b(‘gin- 
ning of his mission in Israel. There w'as no (juestion of estab- 
lishing or supplementing historical facts; a collection of 
fantastic miracles is not to be confused with biography. It 
was a case of a kind of hagiographic intoxication, intended to 
heighten the faith of the credulous, of which there wer(‘ sijveral 
outbreaks between the second and the fifth centuries. (For 
if the writings w'hieh exhibit its manifestations sometimes go 
back, in their original form, to the (‘lul of the second century, 
they have reached us in texts which continued to be revised, 
altered, and elaborated, down to the threshold of the Middle 
Ages.) 

Hence, though it is quite certain that Jesus was not born 
at Bethlehem, as stated by Matthew and Luke, it is by no 
means so that he was born at Nazareth, as Mark and John 
believe. All that can be said is that it is not actually im- 
possible, inasmuch as Nazareth w^as in Galilee and the oldest 
tradition preserves the information that Jesus came from that 
country. The critical and prudent conclusion, however, is 
that we have no knowledge in the matter, and in all probability 
never shall have. From the moment when it was perceived, 
on the one hand, that he “ was to be born ” at Bethlehem, 
and, on the other, that Nazarenc meant “ man of Nazareth,” 
the name of his insignificant native place became indifferent, 

* We purposely mention only the Apocrypha, which have liccn 
studied, edited, and translated in CXXXVI, i and ii. For the substance 
of the others, see CXLII, part i, sections ii, iii, and iv. 
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and even embarrassing, to the faith, and could not fail to fall 
into oblivion. 

We may say, without seeking to be more specific, that 
Jesus was born in Galilee. The date is another obscure and 
much disputed question.^ It will suffice here to give the data 
and general drift of the discussion, without going into details. 


II 

The Various Evidence of the Gospels regarding the 
Date of the Nativity 

It is not to be expected that our Gospels will give us a 
definite date, for such accuracy is not one of the characteristics 
of this type of writing. They afford, in fact, only a few vague 
indications, which are either contradictory or obviously erro- 
neous. Matthew ii. 1 places the Nativity “ in the days of Herod 
the King ” (iv rj/u^Qaig "Hgeodov rov ^aaiXecog). It is unquestion- 
ably Herod the Great who is meant, for the successor of this 
king in Judaea was called Arciiclaus. But we know that Herod 
died in the year 750 of the Homan calendar, early in the spring, 
either in March or April, of the fourth year before Christ,* 
which constitutes a serious difficulty to begin with. There is 
nothing to be obtained from Mark, except the fact that his 
silence on the matter of chronology proves that the question 
was not one which interested the early tradition, which is a 
further reason for misgiving. Luke is apparently more ex- 
plicit. The information he professes to give us is as follows ; 
(I) Elizabeth, the mother of John the Baptist, became pregnant 
“ in the time of Herod, King of Judsea,” and Mary conceived 
six months after her cousin (Luke i. 26, 36 and 42). At the 
time of the latter’s delivery, an imperial edict for a census 
made it necessary for her to go to Bethlehem, at which time 
Quirinius is stated to have been Governor of Syria, no further 
mention being made of Herod (ii. 1-2). (2) John the Baptist 

began his preaching in ‘‘ the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Ca;sar,” when Pontius Pilate was Governor of Judaea, 
Herod Antipas tetrarch of Galilee, and Annas and Caiaphas 

^ For the bibliography sec ; CLXXVI, GlOjflr. ; CXLII, 279, n, 1 ; 
and XXIX, i, IDjOT. Cf, also DB, Chronology of N,2\ ; £B, Chronology ; 
CCXXIV ; Elide inann, Die chronologischen Daten des Lehens Jesu, 
Leipzig, 1911. These various writings deal with the chronology of the 
life of Jesus in general, but the date of the Nativity is, of course, their 
point of departure. The problem of this date has been gone into by 
the writer in CCVIII, 2a jflT. 

- XXIX, i, 415, n. 167 ; CCXXIV, 191 ; V, i, 234jfir. 
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were High Priests (iii. 1-2). It was shortly after this that 
Jesus came to be baptized by John and commenced his public 
career, and he was then “ about thirty years old ” {xal dvrog 
ijv *l7]aovg dQxdfiivog (bait iTwv TQidxovxa^ iii. 21 and 28). — Finally, 
John (viii. 56-7) makes Jesus say, in the course of a dispute 
with the Jews : “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to sec my 
day ; he saw it and was glad ” ; to which his opponents reply : 
“ Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast thou seen 
Abraham ? ” This ironic question appears to imply that Jesus 
may have been nearly fifty at the time of his public career. 
On the other hand, by the Johannine reckoning itself, which 
is much more generous than that of the Synoptics, this public 
career of Jesus cannot have lasted more than three years, and 
the probability is, that at the most it did not cover more 
than one. 

Several of these various chronological data are contradic- 
tory.^ We may set down to begin with, as a practically un- 
disputed fixed point, that Pontius Pilate was Procurator of 
Judaea from a.d. 26 to 86. Now what can we make of our 
data ? The fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, who was 
made Emperor on the tenth of August in the year 14, falls 
between the nineteenth of August 28 and the eighteenth of 
August 29. If Jesus was thirty years old between 28 and 29, 
he could not be nearly fifty, a year, or even two years, later, 
and he could barely, though Just possibly, have been born 
under Herod the Great, which would make him at least thirty- 
three. However, a man of that age might be said to be “ about 
thirty.” But if the census of Quirinius mentioned in Luke 
is the same as that spoken of by Josephus,* it took place in 
A.D. 6 to 7, which excludes the possibility of the birth of Jesus 
imder Herod, and, at the same time, brings him to the age, 
in the year 28-9, of only twenty-two or twenty-three, instead 
of anywhere near thirty. These are grave diflieultics, and they 
do not include those contributed by the astronomical calcula- 
tions which have professed to explain and to date the appear- 
ance of the star of the Magi.* 

^ CeVm, 24j0r. — ^This contradiction makes quite futile the classic 
comparison between the Synoptic and the Johannine ehronolo^'y. 
There is no such thing as a “ Sy noptic ch ronology and the Johannine 
chronology is inconsistent. Cf. LXXKIV, 41 9 j^. ; CLVI, 280 jQT. 

* AfU., 17, 13, 5 ; 18, 1, 1 ; 18, 2, 1. The census here referred to 
is one in^ituted by Quirinius, legate of Syria, after the deposition of 
Archelaus, for the purpose of imposing the Roman tax. 

• Kepler, De Jesua Christi salvcUoris nostri veto anno natalitio, 1606, 
upholds the year 7 b.c. Westberg, Die biblische Chronologic nach Flav, 
Joeephus und das Todesjahr Jesu, l>eipzig, 1910, accepts the identilica- 

J. H 
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In order to unravel this skein of contradictions, we should 
have to know what value to assign to each of the elements 
that enter into it, and that we have no means of determining. 
The immediate impression, however, is that at the time of the 
redaction of our Gospel writings, the Christian tradition itself 
was no longer sure of its chronological ground, for, had there 
been any established tradition in the matter, it would easily 
have compelled the acceptance of all the gospel editors. It 
was precisely because such a thing was lacking, that each of 
them attempted to supply the deficiency as best he could. 
Possibly one or other of them may have had some more or 
less authentic information at his disposal, but we cannot tell. 
It may be, for instance, that the original tradition vouched 
for the fact that Jesus was born “ in the days of Herod,” but 
the statements of Matthew' are mixed up with such improbable 
talcs that they must all come under suspicion. 

We shall confine ourselves here to a few words on the chron- 
ology of Luke, because its air of accuracy has been particularly 
misleading, and it has been the subject of much bitter dispute.^ 
The most important point in it is the statement concerning 
the census of Quirinius (ii. 1-5), w'hich runs as follows : 

“ Now it came to pass that in those days there went out a decree 
of Ca?sar Augustus that all in the world should be taxed ; this was 
the first taxing, wiien Quirinius was governor of Syria.* And all 
went to be registered, each into his own city. And Joseph also 
went up from Galilee out of the city of Nazareth, in Judaea, unto 
the city of David, which is called Bethlehem, because he was of 


tion of the star with Halley’s comet, and suggests the year a.d. 12, 
etc. f’/. H. Voigt, Die Gesch. Jesu und die Astrologie, Leipzig, 1911 ; 
CLXXVI, CllJT. 

* Bibliography will be found in XXIX, i, 508 ff. For the substance 
of the matter see : XXIX, 50Sff., which seems to the present writer 
conclusive ; EB, Quirinitis ; XCVI, i, 81 5; C lll, i, 34 3 jGT. ; XCVII, 32 jflr. ; 
— for the conservative position: CCXXVI ; LXIX, ii, 395 j(f., 415jflr. ; 
— for the Catholic point of view ; V, i, 281 jflT. ; Lagrange, Oil en est la 
question du rccenscment de Quirinius, RB, January, 1911. XXIV, i, 
46 ff., also defends the chronology of Luke. C/. also : C. Ciehorius, 
Chronologisches zum Leben Jesu, WTW, xxii, 1928, IGjflT. 

• ’’Avtt) anoygatpii TtQWTt) iyivero i^efiovevovrog Tfjg Zvglag KvQTjvlov, 
The meaning here adopted is that accepted by the most modem trans- 
lators (Crampon, Loisy, Goguel, Moffatt, Klostermann). It has, how- 
ever, been disputed, and two other renderings proposed : “ This census 
was the first of those which took place under Quirinius, when he was 
governor of Syria ” ; and even ; “ This was the census which took 
place before Quirinius was governor of Syria.” There seems little 
possibility of either of these two tendentious translations being correct, 
Imt it is true that the sense of the passage is not unambiguous. 
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the house and lineage of David, to be registered with Mary, his 

w'ife, who was pregnant*’* 

We will not unduly stress the peculiarity of the mode of 
census-taking implied by our text, hut it is to be noted that 
it is a very strange proceeding. The moving about of men 
and families which this reckless decree must have caused 
throughout the whole of the Empire, is almost beyond imagina- 
tion, and one cannot help wondering what advantage there 
could be for the Roman state in this return, for a single day, 
of so many scattered individuals, not to the places of their 
birth, but to the original homes of their ancestors. For it is 
to be remembered that those of royal descent were not the 
only ones affected by this fantastic ordinance, and many a poor 
man must have been hard put to it to discover the cradle of 
his race. The suspicion, or, rather, the conviction, is borne in 
upon us at first sight that the editor of Luke has simply been 
looking for some means of bringing Joseph and Mary to Beth- 
lehem, in order to have Jesus born there. A hagiographer of 
his type never bothers much about common sense in inventing 
the circumstances he requires. In this ease, no notice is taken 
of the fact that “ the city of David ” was not the city of Mary, 
and that there seems to have been no necessity for her to have 
made such a journey on the eve of her confinement. It is all 
outside the plane of reality. 

The actual census of Quirinius may, how(‘ver, have been 
a fact, and one that was in some way, though how, wc do not 
know, connected with the date of tlie birth of ,Jcsus. Tlie 
historical problem may be stated as follows. Joscjphus asserts 
that, Augustus having appointed Archelaus his legate in Syria 
in A.D. 6-7, Quirinius, the governor of Judaea, ordered a census 
for the purpose of imposing the Roman tax — a quite necessary 
and normal proceeding. It cannot be this measure to which 
Luke refers, since the decree there mentioned concerns “ the 
world ” (ndaav rrjv oixovfxivrp^), that is to say, the whole 
Empire, and would have to be dated at least ten to twelve 
years prior to the census recorded by Josephus, to bring it 
within the reign of Herod the First. The question is whether 
Josephus has been guilty of an omission in saying nothing of 
this first census (of which, incidentally, there is no mention 
anywhere else), or whether it is Luke who has made a mistake 
and assigned to the time of Herod the First an event which 
actually took place in the year a.d. 6-7.^ 

' The mainstay of the partisans of Luke is still Huschke’s study ; 
Ueber den Census und die Steuerverfassung der friiheren rtimischen Kaiser- 
zeit, 1847. Of more recent contributions to that view, the most ira- 
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Not to go into a detailed discussion, which would be out 
of place here, we shall reduce the solution of the problem to 
a certain number of points which appear to be quite definite, 
or at least as definite as the present state of our evidence permits. 
(1) We have no authority for asserting, or even for supposing, 
that there was a general census of the orbis romanus under 
Augustus. (2) No text gives us any reason to believe that any 
proceeding of this kind, limited to Syria, was taken, except 
under the circumstances mentioned by Josephus, that is to 
say, on the establishment of direct Roman government in the 
country in the year a.d. 6-7. (3) The Jewish historian repre- 

sents this measure of 6-7 as something new^ which the inhabi- 
tants of Judaea received very badly, ^ because they guessed 
what it meant. This makes it appear very improbable that 
it was a mere repetition of a similar census already imposed 
under Herod the First. (4) There was no reason for a Roman 
census, which could have no purpose except revenue, in Judeea 
under Herod the First, for Herod, although a very obedient 
subject of Augustus, retained control of his own treasury and 
system of taxation, as is witnessed by the protests which were 
raised at his death against his exactions. (5) If a census had 
really been taken under Herod, it is difficult to see why it would 
need to be taken over again in a.d. 6-7. The Romans did 
not lightly create trouble, and they were perfectly aware that 
such a proceeding sometimes involved very serious trouble, 
wherever it was instituted. (6) Quirinius is known to have 
been legate of Syria between Volusius Saturn inus and Csecilius 
Creticus Silanus, that is to say, betw^een a.d. 6 and 12.* These 
dates arc quite consistent with the attribution to him of the 
census of a.d. 6-7, but they make it difficult to understand 
how he could have directed a similar undertaking ten or twelve 
years previously. An attempt has been made, on the strength 
of certain inscriptions, to show that he was twice legate of 
Syria, but the evidence is not convincing.* In any case, it 
could only have been in the year 8-2 b.c. that he first held 
the office in question, because that is the only year for which 
we do not know the name of the governor of Syria, ^ so that 

portant are : Ramsay, Quirinius, Governor of Syria, in the Athenceum, 
August 10, 1912 ; and Barton, Archceology and the Bible, Philad elphia, 
1017, pp. 432 jflT. For the details of the discussion see CCVIII, 27jflr., 
and notes ; and for the negative, XXR, 210 ff, 

^ J oseph us, Bell, Jud,, 2, 8, 1. * XXIX, i, 326 jQT. 

* notes 18 and 19. 

* XXIX, i, 022 ff. This is disputed by CUX, 54, which argues for 
12 B.c. and a.d. 6 as the two years in which Quirinius received the 
appointment. 
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it was definitely after Herod’s time. This is confirmed by the 
fact that we know the name of the legate who suppressed the 
uprisings consequent upon the death of Herod ; it was Quin- 
tilius Varus. (7) It is incredible tliat such an unusual and 
disturbing proceeding as the census spoken of by Luke must 
necessarily have been, should have escaped all mention in 
Josephus. 

To sum up, the probability, we may even venture to say, 
the certainty, seems to be that Luke made a mistake, or, mort^ 
accurately, that he referred to a well-known event without 
being particular as to its exact date. Tlie census of Quirinius 
in A.D. 6-7 was a painful memory for the jM‘ople of Palestine. 
It was called simply “ the census,” ^ as in Frane<*, before 11)14, 
the struggle of 1870 -1 was spoken of as ” the w'ar.” It is 
certainly this occurrence of a.d. 6 7 which Luke ii. 1 has in 
mind, and of which he makes use to bring Joseph and Mary 
to Bethlehem, for the jnirpose of establishing that town as the 
birthplace of Jesus. Since, however, he thinks there are reasons 
for placing the birth “in the days of Herod tlie King,” he 
anticipates the census and governorship of Quirinius by ten 
years or so. Such a displacement, effected outside Palestine 
and a considerable time after the events in question, would 
hardly be likely to meet with contradiction. In any ease, it 
is quite in the style of the pseudo-proofs and elironologieal data 
of the hagiographers,- which is the reason history can make 
nothing of them. 

The other chronological details in Luke, that is to say, 
the connexion he apparently established between the liftcrnth 
year of the reign of Tiberius and the thirtieth of the life of 
Jesus, are, unfortunately, equally unreliable. We do not even 
know the exact meaning of the twenty-third verse of chapter 
iii. in which the words “ about thirty years ” appear. The text 
usually accepted seems to require the following translation : 
“ And Jesus himself was, at the beginning, about thirty years 
of age, being, as was supposed, the son of Joseph . . .” What 
we are to understand by “ at the beginning ” it 

is very difficult to say, and numerous theories have been 
advanced on the subject.* We shall not discuss, nor even 
enumerate them, because there seems small probability that 

^ As Acts V. 37 testifies ; “ After him rose up Judas of Galilee in 
the days of the census ” raig r/fiioaii; rfj; dLTuyyoatpfjq), 

* It is to be remembered that the editor of Acts v\ 36j(f. calmly 
perpetrates an error of forty years, in placing the rebellion of Theudas 
before that of Judas of Galilee. 

» cevnL ssjflT. 
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the estimate of the age^of Jesus given in that “about thirty 
years/* was authorized by any genuine tradition.^ Various 
texts in the Bible attribute a special value to the age of thirty. 
Joseph was thirty when he became Prime Minister (Gen. xli. 
46) ; David was thirty when he became King (2 Sam. v. 4). 
Most significantly. Numbers iv. 8, 28 and 80 fixes the eligibility 
of the Lcvites for service at the altar at from thirty to fifty 
years of age. To say that Jesus was thirty years old at the 
beginning of his career, was, therefore, to specify that he was 
exactly the age required by the Law for a Man of God. Simi- 
larly, when John viii. 57 says that he is not yet fifty, it asserts 
that he is still within the consecrated period. 

When we observe, further, that Luke seems to have only 
an approximate and remote knowledge of Judsean affairs, and 
that, in particular, the chronological evidence which he pro- 
fesses to draw from the sequence of the High Priests (iii. 2, 
“ under the High Priests Annas and Caiaphas ”) is doubly 
erroneous, 2 wc are led definitely to conclude that the hagio- 
grapher did not know either the exact date of the birth of 
Jesus or his actual age at the time of his mission. He knew, 
or thought that he knew, only that the Lord was born “ in the 
time of Herod,” and he attempted to support that conviction, 
which may have been more or less justified, by recalling facts 
and names well known in themselves, but whose dates were 
sufficiently vague in his chronology for him to be able, with- 
out scruple, to gather them all together at the point where 
they could be of use to him. Chronological vagueness and 
capriciousness are the rooted vices of hagiography, and there 
is nothing surprising in encountering them here. 

The earliest believers, having no interest in this question 
of chronology, made no attempt to elucidate it, so that by the 
time our Gospels were edited, the Christians had no longer any 
verifiable data. When, in spite of this, they desired knowledge, 
they were obliged to create their own beliefs, which inevitably 
resulted in disagreements even wider, at times, than the read- 
ing of our canonical Gospels would indicate. It appears, for 
instance, that the Asiatic presbyters, taking literally the text 
of viii. 57 of their Johannine Gospel, brought down the death 
of Christ to the time of Claudius (a.d. 41-54). Others advanced 

^ Even Meyer, who, for not very convincing reasons, regards this 
estimate as probable, admits that it looks like a conjecture rather than 
a traditional belief : XXIV, i, 50. 

• Annas was High Priest neither in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius, nor at the same time as Caiaphas. The former was governor 
of the Temple from a.d. 6 to 15, the latter from 18 to 86. 
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it still further, to the year 59, whieli falls in the rvi^n of Nero, 
and took the year 9 for the date of the Nativity. Others, on 
the contrary, placed the Crucifixion in a.d. 21, for^tting that 
Pilate had not received his appointment until 26, as their 
opponents overlooked the fact that he had lost it in 86.' 

It is to a Scythian monk called Dionysius the Less {Diony- 
sius Exiguus), living at Rome in the sixth century, that we 
owe the traditional dating of the beginning of the Christian 
era.* He had at his disposal no more information than we 
have ourselves, and his conclusion is merely the ri'sult of reason- 
ing based entirely upon the data of Luke, and running sub- 
stantially as follows. If John the Baptist Ix'gan his preaching 
in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, and if we allow 
an interval of about a year between the commencement of the 
career of the Forerunner and that of Jesus, the latter must 
have been thirty years old in the sixteenth year of Tiberius. 
Deducting thirty years, wc reach the seven hundrid and lifty- 
fourth year of the Roman calendar, so that the date of the 
Nativity is December 25th of that year, which thus becomes 
year one of the new era. Dionysius was hindered in his calcu- 
lations by none of the difficulties which we have (‘neount(*red, 
for the simple reason that he did not admit tiu! possibility of 
any contradiction between the Gospels, and, as he had no 
external means of fixing the exact dates of the d(‘ath of Ih rod 
and of the census, he did not know that those two events were 
subsequent to 754. 

Nowadays the Catholic chronologists, who are unwilling to 
give up the massacre of the Innocents or the flight into Kgypt 
from Herod’s executioners, arc compelled to say that Dionysius 
was wrong, and that the Nativity must be placed in a.d. 6 or 
7.* Unfortunately, the account of Matthew is alst) purt^ hagio- 
graphy, and yields no basis for a positive conclusion in the 
matter. There is nothing to prove that the expression “ in the 
days of Herod ” was anything more than a popular approxima- 
tion, a mere application of the rule by which, in that kind of 
writing, any facts of which the dates arc unknown are associated 
with the name of some famous personage. 

It is wisest to conclude that we do not know, within about 
fifteen years, or perhaps more, the time when Jesus came into 

^ Regarding these eccentricities, which merely prove the complete 
uncertainty of the Christian chronology on the subject of Jesus, see 

CCXCH, iii, 18 jy. ^ 

* On Dionysius the Less, cf, CLXX, i, 403 ; Von Soden, EB, Chron- 
ology, col. 807. 

•V, i, 224 jgr. For some more recent computations see CL&XVI, 

eiojflr. 
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the world. It will be hardly necessary to add that the liturgical 
date of Christmas (December 25) has no foundation in history J 
It was fixed at Rome, only after long uncertainty, probably in 
the first quarter of the fourth century. Hippolytus, at the 
beginning of the third, already supported it, but at almost the 
same time Clement of Alexandria was championing the 19th 
of April. The 18th of April, the 29th of May, and the 28th 
of March also had their advocates, for the story in Luke, with 
its shepherds spending the night in the fields, suggested spring 
rather than winter. In the Orient, however, the 6th of Jan- 
uary was generally accepted as the date. The fact is that 
nobody knew, and we know no better today.^ It is very prob- 
able that the festival of the solar god Mithra, which occurred 
on the 25th of December, coincident, according to the Roman 
calendar, with the winter solstice, was largely influential in 
securing the acceptance of the same date for the Nativity of 
Jesus. The words of the prophet Malachi (iv. 2) find their 
appropriate application : “ But unto you who fear my name 
shall the sun of righteousness arise.” ^ 

* A good collection of th e most important writings on the subject 

is to be found in CCL XXIV, 96 of which book there is a French 
translation, CCLXXlV~a. See also Duchesne, Quite*, 257 ff, ; Frazer 
Adonis*, i, and Balder the Beautiful, i, 246 and 831 j^. 

* The two rival dates of the 25th of December and the 6th of January 

were arrived at by computation from the date of Easter. The adherents 
of the former placed the Crucifixion on the 25th of March, of the latter, 
on the 6th of April. As it was held that the life of the Lord must have 
embodied chronological perfection, that is to say, have comprised an 
exact numl^r of years, without a fraction, he was believed to have died 
on the anniversary of his Incarnation. Reckoning nine months from 
the 6th of April, yielded the Cth of January, and from the 25th of March 
the 25th of December, as the date of the Nativity. ' 

/XI. * comparison of Chri st w ith the sun is common in ancient 
Christian writings. Cf. CCLXXIV, 113, n. 3, and in particular F. J. 
Dolgers exhaustive study in Die Sonne der Gerechtichkeit und der 
Schwarze, Miinstcr, 1919, and Sol salutis, Miinster, 1920. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE FAMILY OF JESUS, AND THE CIIU UMSTANC KS 
OF HIS BIRTH 


The Relatives of Jesus : Mary and Joseph 

W E shall not stop to discuss the wond(Ts with wliich the 
editors of Matthew and Luke have* thou^tit (it to adorn 
their accounts of the Nativity. ^ The app(‘firance of the niiracu< 
lous star, the visit of the Magi, the flight into Kgy7)t and the 
massacre of the Innocents, on the one hand ; the birth in the 
stable, the announcement of the glad tidings to tlie shepherds, 
the presentation in the Temple, on the other, form two groups 
of incidents which it is futile to endeavour to blejul into one, 
and still more futile to attempt to connect with history. They 
are sheer hagiography. The editors have sought to make up 
for their lack of knowledge by moving but fictitious narratives, 
founded either upon supposedly prophetic writings, or upon 
popularized myths or folk talcs. ^ The Apocryphal gosp(‘ls 
supplementing and elaborating these edifying tales increased 
their improbalnlitics,^ but did not alter their essential nature, 
which by the deliberate intent of their authors set tlieni out- 
side the sphere of verifiable and probable events. Such is the 
fundamental character of the miraculous element in hagio- 
graphy, a fact which it would be rash and ingcuiuous to forget. 

The question of the parents of Jesus cannot be so easily 
dismissed.* The oldest tradition belie v(‘d, probably rightly, 
that the mother of the Master was called Mariam, The name 
of his father was] Joseph, according to the legends at the 

^ A brief study of the question will be found hi CCVTO, ; and 
a bibliography in the same work, 132. Add also XXIV, i, and 

LXX XVt 1 75 jST., both of which are of the greatest interest. 

• XXlV, i, 52jgr., ably characterizes these legendary accounts. 

• CXlil, 74-82 ; CXXXU, 63-76. 

* Von Soden, Genealogies of Jesus in EB, the gc ncTal lives <)f .lesus 
and the commentaries on Matthew and Luke ; CCVIU, ch. iii. Cf. 
CLVI-a, ch. lx, pp. 825 ff. 
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beginning of Matthew and Luke, and two passages in John (i. 45 
and vi. 42). But this evidence is not in itself conclusive, and 
it is not confirmed by Mark, who makes no mention of Joseph. 
The tradition reflected in the Second Gospel thus appears to 
have had no interest in the father of Jesus, and it has been 
suggested, as a means of obviating this difficulty, that he was 
dead when his son began his preaching. Eduard Meyer justi- 
fiably questions whether w'e can regard the name of Joseph as 
authentic,^ and his answer, which cannot be gainsaid, is that 
wc have no meaiis of deciding the point. Everyone today 
knows that Joseph was a carpenter, but it may well be that 
the ancient Christians were less sure of the fact than we. In 
Mark vi. 3 the people of Nazareth, amazed at the wisdom 
displayed by Jesus, exclaim : “ Is not this the carpenter , the 
son of Mary ? ” Matthew and Luke have both altered this 
passage. The former (xiii. 55) substitutes : “ Is not this the 
son of the carpenter ? ” ; and the latter (iv. 22) : “ Is not this 
the son of Joseph ? ” It is our opinion that the three editors 
all had before them an original text of Mark which actually 
read “the son of the carpenter.” In Aramaic, however, the 
expression ” the son of the carpenter ” means ” a carpenter,” 
just as ” a son of man ” is another way of saying ” a man.” 
Accordingly, our Mark has correctly translated it as “the 
carpenter ” ; Matthew' has failed to understand, and has simply 
transcribed the expression as it stands ; Luke, also failing to 
understand, has tried to improve it by specifying the person 
meant by “ the carpenter.” 

Whether the father of Jesus was called Joseph or not, and 
whether or not he was a carpenter or joiner, are, however, 
matters of small importance. The impression conveyed, and 
on which we may rely, is that he was a man of humble station, 
earning his bread by the labour of his hands. We have no 
means of ascertaining anything more about him, and the details 
of his biogra}>hy and character given by the Apocrypha are 
completely untrustworthy.^ As to his ancestors, wc are entirely 
ignorant, and the two gospel editors who have professed to 
trace his desce nt from David are not even in agreement about 
the name of his father, one giving it as Jacob (Matt. i. 16), 
and the other as lleli (Luke iii. 23). 

We arc little better informed regarding Mary.® What 

» XXIV. i, 72. 

• Cheyne, Joseph in N.T,, in EB, para. 2-10 ; CXLIl, 4-8. — For 
the Catholic point of view see Sonvay, Joseph (Saint) ^ in CE, viii, 504-6. 

* P. Schmiedcl, Mary^ in EB ; CCXX ; CCLXIX* — For the Catholic 
point of view, A.-J. Maas, Virgin Mary^ in CE, XV, 464 jf. 
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the Synoptics say about her is insignificant, and the contra- 
dictory fantasies of the Apocrypha ^ are worthless, except to 
convince us that the primitive tradition, having no reason to 
be interested in the mother of Jesus in herself, had amassed 
no accurate and trustworthy information concerning her. Her 
lineage is completely unknown. Some commentators have 
maintained that Luke connected her, as he did Joseph himself, 
with the house of David.- We should say, on the contrary, 
that, in representing her as a relative of ElizalK'th, whom he 
makes a descendant of Aaron, he affiliates her with the family 
of Aaron. In any case, since the whole of the Lucan legend 
regarding the relationships of the Forerunner and of Jesus ean- 
not possibly be based upon any authentic tradition, we have 
no choice but to give up even that shn^d of information con- 
cerning the ancestors (»f Mary. Nor do we know' wiiat became 
of her after the death of Jesus. In this complete absence of 
any genuine tradition, the imagination of the liagiographers 
had full scope to indulge in the most affecting or the silliest 
fabrications, according to their degree of literary skill.* The 
only passage in our Synoptics w'hieh might recall a re al incident 
W'ith regard to the inotlur of Jesus, is that whi(‘h shows her, 
incapable as she is of understanding her son, attempting to 
get him away from his disciples to take him home (Mark iii. 
20jfir.). 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that the gospel tradi- 
tion leaves us in ignorance concerning the j)arents of dirist, 
for even if, as is possible, the original disciples had possessed 
accurate and more or less detailed information about them, 
there would have been no reason for transmitting it to the 
second generation of C hristians. Almost immediately afte r the 
Crucifixion, was begun that labour of faith which, absorbed in 
elevating Jesus more and more above humanity, must neces- 
sarily have contemned everything that tended in the opposite 
direction. Too many details about his (’arthly family, and its 
actual status, w'hich w'as certainly not too distinguished, could 
not fail, at that time, to be very embarrassing. When Paul 
announces that he is interest(*d only in “ the crucihed and 
glorified Christ,” * he gives the exact formula for the trans- 
formation of the life of Jesus in the minds of the earliest genera- 

» Schmiedcl, Mar?/. § 21 ; CXLll, H~21. 

» B. Weiss, in UX (1901), on Luke i. 27 ; CIX, 21. 

* Rpiphanius, Haeres.y 78, especially 11, 12, and 24, gives evidence 
that this creation of legends had not yet ceased in the fourth century. 
Cf, CCLXXXm-a, 570 Jr. and 089 jf. 

* 1 Cor. i. 18, 2S-1 ; ii. 2. 
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tions of Christians. At the same time, he reveals the secret 
of the rapidity with which authentic recollections concerning 
the family of the Nazarene and his life prior to his baptism 
were obliterated. 

The glorious legend which was thus substituted for a humble 
reality is very old, because the reason for the substitution is 
also very old. From the moment his followers believed that 
Jesus was the Messiah foretold by the Prophets, the trans- 
formation of his life into myth began, and proeecded apace. 

The legend in its growth has left in the text of our Synopties 
traces of at least three of its stages, or, if the evidence of Acts 
be included, wc may say, four : 

(1) It was the belief in the resurrection which probably 

established, or at least defined, as we shall see later, the faith 
in the Messiahship of Jesus. The Apostles, having witnessed 
the Resurreetion, realized that he had been glorified by God, 
and no longer doubted that he was “ the one who was to eome.” 
These beliefs, together with their scriptural justification, that 
is to say, accompanied by the prophecies which were supposed 
to confirm them, appear in the two discourses attributed to 
Peter in Acts ii. 22 Jf., and iv. Such an idea was not 

by any means inconsistent with the phenomena of a completely 
human existence, and it presented itself as one which could be 
accepted by men who had actually lived on familiar terms with 
the Master. But it was not designed to satisfy for long the growl- 
ing faith of men wiio believed in Jesus w ithout having seen him. 

(2) In the account in Luke of the event of the Baptism, 
we read (iii. 22) : “ The Holy Ghost descended in bodily 
form, in tlic shape of a dove, upon him, and a voice came from 
heaven (saying) : Thou art my beloved son ; in thee I am well 
pleased.” The most authoritative manuscript of the Western 
text, codex D, gives here the variant, borrowed from Psalm 
ii. 7 : “ This day have I begotten thee ” {iyo) OT^jXEQov yeyiwr}xa 
as). This is certainly earlier than the accepted reading, for 
it exhibits the belief that God adopted Jesus as his son on the 
day of the Baptism. Thus, the whole life of the Lord, or at 
least his public career, is included in the Messianic period of 
his existence, but his birth, according to the rabbinical con- 
ception, remains that of a man amongst men, and a man of 

* These two discourses are undoubtedly spurious, but there is every 
probability that the idea which we wish to bring out here is very old, 
and rt'ally represents the first form of the di\ine exaltation of Jesus. — 
C/. Acts xiii. 38, in which it is stated that God has raised Jesus “ accord- 
ing as it is written in the second psalm : Thou art my son, this day have 
I begotten thee.” 
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humble status.^ It was not long before the progress of the 
faith made intolerable to the “ brethren ” these prosaic ideas 
of an insensitive Judaism, and they substituted for them beliefs 
more worthy of their object. 

(8) The first and third Gospels both contain genealogies of 
Jesus connecting him with King David. The l^lief that the 
Blessed of Jahw'eh, the Messiah, would belong to the race of 
the old national king was widespread in Israel towards the 
beginning of our era.* It is possible that the current identi- 
fication of “ Messiah ” and “ Son of David ” was not taken 
literally in the Pharisaic schools, but amongst the people it 
probably was, and in our Gospels it unquestionably is. From 
the moment when Jesus came to be regardc'd by his disciples 
as the Messiah, it thus became necessary for him to be descended 
from David. The parentage of the humble (hililean workman 
had to go back in a direct line to the king chosen of old by 
Jahweh.* There was no question of finding out if such a 
relationship could be proved, or even made to appear plausible. 
Hagiography does not trouble itself with sucli details and 
scruples. The point was to show that the announe<*ment of 
(<5«£) the Prophets had not been false. A hagiographer had 
no need of any other evidence than that of the Prophets them- 
selves to be convinced that Jesus was a member of the house 
of David, and to realize his ow'ii duty, which was to embcKly 
this truth in concrete form that it might convince the sceptical. 

The genealogies of Matthew and Luke represent two of these 
fulfilments of prophecy, and there may possibly have been 
others in circulation, contradictory no doubt, like the two which 
remain to us. But it would show lack of intelligence to apply 
critical methods to these reconstructions arising from cnulal or 
apologetic necessities, and directed solely towards cdilieation. 

A moment’s scrutiny of the genealogy of Matth(?w i. 1-17 
will reveal its artificiality ; in fact, it is naively admiitid in 
the last verse : 

So all the generations from Abraham unto David arc* fourteen 
generations, and from David unto the exile into Habylon, fourUten 
generations, and from the exile into Babylon unto Christ, fourteen 
generations.'* 

In other words, for reasons unknown to us, but probably con- 
nected with the symbolism of numbers,* or w'ith the desire for 

* eexvn , 228. *n, 440. and eexvn, 21fl j0r. 

* XXIV, i, 61 , justly observes that the Davidic des<*<mt is, under 
the circumstances, simply a “ religious postulate.” 

«XCIX, 151 , gives the principal explanations that have l>cen sug- 
gested. C/. CUf 2 . 
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that equality of parts which the Orientals of those days regarded 
as a form of perfection, the genealogist, taking the pattern of 
his work, and the names on which he has mainly relied, from 
the Bible,^ has constructed a framework which has no historical 
basis and then filled it in as he thought fit. The proof is, that 
his second series, the one commencing with “ David begat 
Solomon,” and comprising the kings of Judah, has skipped 
four names. In verse 8, instead of “ Joram begat Uzziah,” 
we should have “ Joram begat Ahaziah ; Ahaziah begat Joash ; 
Joash begat Amaziah ; Amaziah begat Uzziah.” That is to 
say, Joram was not the father of Uzziah, as the genealogist 
would have us believe, but his great-great-grandfather. Fur- 
ther, in verse 11 we find: “ Josiah begat Jechoniah and his 
brethren in the exile to Babylon,” that is, “ at the time of the 
exile.” In reality, Josiah had been dead for over twenty years 
“ at the time of the exile,” and he did not beget Jechoniah, 
who was his grandson. It is not a case of accidental forget- 
fulness or casual inaccuracy ; the redactor has simply cut out 
anything that interfered witli the regular pattern of the sym- 
bolic structure by which he professed to prove that Jesus had 
fulfilled the divine promises made to his ancestor Abraham, 
and had accomplished the sacred destiny of the race of David. 
Th(‘ prosaic facts of history mattered nothing to him. 

The editor of Luke was equally indifferent to them. His 
genealogy, which is found in iii. 23-38, is in reverse order. It 
starts with Jesus and goes right back, through David and Abra- 
ham, to Adam “ (son) of God,” comprising seventy-seven names, 
with God at one end and Jesus at the other. This figure also 
seems to reflect an interest in numerical symbolism.® The 
names, from Adam to Abraham, have been taken from the 
Greek Bible, as is proved by the mention of Cainan (iii. 36), 
who does not appear in the Hebrew text. From Abraham to 
David, Luke’s list, still taken from the Bible, coincides exactly 
with Matthew’s, but after David, instead of continuing the 
descent through Solomon, it takes it through Nathan, another 
son of David, whose name is given in 2 Samuel v. 14, and is, 
incidentally, the only thing we know about him. Beginning 
with Nathan, Luke diverges from Matthew, only temporarily 

‘ r/. Gen. v. 1 : “ This is the book of the generation of men.” The 
names come from 1 Chron. i. 34 ; ii. 1-5 ; iii. 17 ; iii. 19 ; Esdras iii. 2. 
With the exception of Zerubbabel and Salathiel those of the third series 
are completely unknown to us and we do not know whence they w’ere 
taken. 

* The Messianic number, which is 7, must be the basis of this figure, 
which is probably to be interpreted as seven times eleven, or seven 
times ten plus seven. 
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rejoining him with the two names, Salathicl and Zeruhl)al>el, 
and then pursuing his own course again down to Joseph. From 
Jesus to Abraham, Luke enumerates fifty-six gt'iierations, while 
Matthew gives only forty. ^ In going back to Adam, the gt'uea- 
logist of Luke appears to have intended to signify tin* univer- 
sality of salvation, and by this, no less than by his use of the 
Greek Bible, he reveals his Hellenic origin. It is hardly iutcs- 
sary to add that we do not know where he, any more than 
Matthew% got the names which form his list after Nathan. But 
it is quite comprehensible why neither of them could leave 
out Salathicl and Zerubbabel, names which were indissolubly 
associated wdth the Return. 

By slightly different means, or, rather, with slightly diffen'iit 
materials, the two editors have succeeded in realizing the same 
purpose, namely, to vindicate the Messianic status of Jesus by 
proving that he was a member of the* house of David. 

The belief in this illustrious descent is unquestionably very 
old, 2 since Paul already knew' and accepted it (Rom. i. 3, “of 
the seed of David according to the llesh “), but that is no 
reason for believing, without further investigation, that it was 
correct. There arc still critics, even open-mindtd ones, who 
accept the possibility of its being so,® but we cannot share their 
opinion. The Davidic d(*seent of Jesus is imjnigned, to begin 
with, by the mere fact that it was necessary, an inevitable 
corollary of the announcement of the Messianic status of the 
Nazarene. But there is a more serious argument against it. 
The Ebionim, the descendants of the ancient Juda^o-Christians, 
apparently rejected the genealogies,* and their opinion appears 
to be justified by the oldest tradition. In the Synf)ptic narra- 
tive Jesus never boasts of his ancestor David, nor do his disciples 
appear to have regarded him as a descendant of the great king. 
Neither the appeal of the blind man of Jericho : “ Son of 
David, Jesus, have mercy upon me ’’ (Mark x. 47), nor the 
Messianic acclamation on the entry into Jerusalem : “ Blessed 
be he that comet h in the name of the Lord. Blessed b(‘ the 
kingdom that cometh, of our father David “ (Mark xi. 9 10), 
can have the least weight against this double* silene** of Jesus 
and his companions. The blind man is supposed to divine that 

' The list of Matthew, which ought to amount to forty-two nanufs 
(14 X 8), actually comprises only forty. The lifty-six generations of 
Luke are not found in all the manuscripts. Nothing w'ould l>c easier 
than for a copyist to make a mistake, either of rcjK'tition or omission, 
in reproducing this long string of proper names. See CCViU, 194, n. 14, 
for the principal variants. 

» Cf. CLVL lOTjflr. » CCXXXn, 17 . 

* Epiphanius, Haer,, 30, 14. 
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the prophet passing by is the Messiah, and it is his name he 
bestows upon Jesus in calling him “ Son of David/’ To bless 
the “ kingdom of David,” on the other hand, is simply to hail 
the dawn of the Messianic day/ 

Another, and even more important objection, is that the 
author of the fourth Gospel, who could not have been ignorant 
of the belief in the Davidic descent, does not accept it/ In 
the seventh chapter of John, after one of the Master’s sermons, 
the listeners exchange admiring exclamations : “ This is a 

prophet,” say some ; ” This is the Christ,” say others, going 
further, to which the objection is made : 

“ Kilt can the Christ come out of Galilee ? Hath not the Scrip- 
ture said that C'hrist corneth of the race of David, and out of the 
village of Bethlehem whence David came ? ” (vii. 40-2). 

The fact that the writer of the Gospel does not refute the 
objection by declaring that Jesus was born at Bethlehem and 
descended from David, proves that he did not think either of 
these things to be true ; they were not believed in his circle. 
In his opinion Christ was much more than the son of David, 
he was his Lord.® The same impression is eonveyed by John 
viii. 12-14 : 

** Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying : ^ I am the light 
of the world. . , .* The Pharisees therefore said unto him : ‘ Thou 
l)earcst witness unto thyself ; thy witness is not true.’ Jesus 
answered and said unto them : ‘ Though I bear witness to myself, 
my witness is true, for I know whence I come and whither I go. 
But ye do not know whence I come nor whither I go.’ ” 

This shows that Jesus, or rather, the writer of the Gospel, 
seorned the answer, which the Pharisees would not have 
accepted, certainly, without proof, but which would have 
impressed them at once : ” I am the son of David.” 

Enough has been said to prove that the belief in the Davidic 
descent of Jesus found acceptance only amongst the earliest 
Christians, and the point need not be emphasized further. Let 
us now turn to the genealogies and try to evaluate their evidence. 

^ exem, 4, points out that in Mark xi. 9, Jesus is not explicitly 
called the Son of David, but only d iQxdfievog — “ he that is to come,” 
that is to say, the Messiah. 

• XXIV, i, 63. 

* CXXVn% 274 jflT. — The belief that Christ is the Lord of David 
is easily derived fTom Ps. cx. 1 : ” The Lord said unto my Lord : Sit 
thou at my right hand.” The first Lord is Jahweh, the second is 
Christ, and it is David w'ho is supposed to speak. Cf. Mark xii. 85-7, 
which gives the same impression as our Joliannine texts, although due 
reservation must be made as to the genuineness of this strange outburst 
of Jesus. Cy. CLXn, 489. 
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as been sug^sted, the two editors had gone to the 
public archives for their lists, they would have been the same, 
or at least, making due allowance for carelessness and error, 
approximately the same. But they are not only at variance, 
they are irreconcilable. From David to Jesus, Luke gives 
forty-two names and Matthew only twenty-six, a differenee of 
sixteen generations, which, in terms of time, allowing an averagt* 
duration for each, amounts to fully four centuries. Either 
Luke, that is, is four centuries too long, or Mattliew four cen- 
turies too short, a divergence which the most generous allow- 
ances cannot succeed in reducing to any perceptible extent. 
To this first difriculty is added another, if possil)le even more 
formidable, in the fact that the two genealogies, although 
following different lines of descent from I)avid, both end with 
Joseph. 

The traditional answer ^ to these objections is that ont* of 
the two lists gives the actual members of th<‘ liiu* of dese<*nt, 
the other the putative members, arrived at by the optTation 
of the levirate, as was called the custom which decTeed that 
if a man died without issue, his nearest relative shoulil marry 
his widow and endow him with the posterity which he himself 
had not been able to provide.® The dillieulty is, that in this 
case wc should have to suppose that, Ixdween David and 
Joseph, the Icvirate affected all the generations except the two, 
represented by Salathiel and Zerubbabel, winch ar(‘ (‘omiuon to 
the two lists. This implies that the generations sprung from 
Solomon became as a result of the levirate and second mar- 
riages,* somehow intermingled with those sprung from Nathan, 
which is improbable, not to say absurd. Th(‘ complications 
may, indeed, be reduced a little, but only at the cost of further 
completely hypothetical assumptions. Julius Afrieanus, who, 
if he did not originate the explanation in fjuestion, at least 
disseminated it, admits that it is without proof {d/idnrvoo^) 
but says that it is the most satisfactory one h<* knows of, and 
is supposed to go back to the “ doininicals,” or relatives of 
Jesus, who apparently claimed that it was founded <m family 
recollections. They accounted for their inability to [)roduee 
records, by the assertion that Herod had malevolently destroyed 
them. It is difficult to have any confidence in such (‘vidence, 
which could, at best, come only from the descendants of cousins 
of Jesus, who no longer had any definite information about 
their lineage, and w’ho were, moreover, bound to belie ve that 

^ ccvni, 92 ff. 

• See the law of the levirate, in Dent. xxv. .5 -10. 

* Julius Afrieanus, ap. Eusebias, 11. E., 1, 7, 4. 
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it was Davidic for the very reason that it was that of the 
Messiah, “ the son of David.” 

At a much later epoch, ^ a very different explanation was 
devised to reconcile the two genealogies. It was maintained 
that that of Matthew applied to Joseph, and that of Luke to 
Mary. This theory is exposed to numerous objections, of which 
we shall note only two, which seem to us conclusive : (1) The 
Jews did not admit the transmission of birthright by the 
mother. “ It was not the custom of the Scriptures,” as Saint 
Jerome justly remarks, “ to count women in their genealogies.” 
Hence the genealogy of Mary could be of no use for the pur- 
pose of proving t hat her son w^as descended from David. (2) 
It is Joseph, and not Mary, whose descent the genealogist of 
Luke professes to trace, inasmuch as even our present text 
reads : “ And Jesus himself, at this beginning, was about thirty 
years old, being the son, as was supposed, of Joseph, (son) of 
lleli, etc.” (iii. 23). Moreover, in i. 27, and ii. 4, it is Joseph, 
and not Mary, whom Luke makes a descendant of David.* 
Mary, as has already been pointed out, is, as far as Luke is 
concerned, a member of the house of Aaron. 

Neither of these tw'o professed explanations is valid. The 
two genealogies remain contradictory, resembling each other 
only in their common object of proving that Jesus is in fact 
the “ son of David ” expected by Israel, and in their equal 
indifference to historical truth and to probability. It is signi- 
(ieant that we lind in the texts no indication that the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus was ever deduced from his Davidic descent. The 
process was just the reverse ; the Christians first believed that 
he was the Messiah, and then inferred that he was descended 
from David.* 

(4) The belief in the virgin birth represents a new and 
culminating stage of the Messianic faith, only to be superseded 
by the Pauline and Johanninc doctrine of the Incarnation. 

The selection of Jesus for his sacred mission is now taken 
back to his conception, or, more accurately, for the idea of 
selection is substituted that of rigid predestination. The child 
is conceived at the express command of God in order to be ‘‘ the 

^ At the end of the fifleentli century, if it really was, as is supposed, 
Annius of Viterbo who was the author of this explanation. 

* Luke i. 27 and 28 : “ Now . . . the angel Gabriel w'as sent from 
. . . to a virgin espoused to a man called Joseph, of the house of David,” 
ii. 4 : “ AikI Joseph also went up from Galilee . . . unto the city of 
David . . . because he was of the house and lineage of David.” 

> cm, i, ai6 ; exem, 4 ; CLXXXn, 1, 164 ; CLXXX, i, 4 ; xcix, 

153. 
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one who is to come,” and for this purpose the Virgin Mary is 
impregnated by the Holy Ghost. 


II 

How Matthew and Luke keconcile the Davidic Descent 

WITH THE VlKGlN BiRTH 

It is somewhat surprising to discover that the two Gospels 
which relate this miracle are the very ones which contain tlie 
Davidic genealogies. Why should they havt* taken so mueh 
trouble to connect Joseph with David, if Jesus was not the 
son of Joseph ? It seems probable that the comparatively late 
redactors whose work has come down to us, felt tliat tlicy could 
not discard a statement which contiyoversy with the Jews had 
no doubt caused to become very deeply root(*d in Christian 
apologetics. Possibly, too, they thought that the Davidic 
descent of the “ foster father ” of tlie Lord was a strong factor 
in preserving the faith of the people.' In the course of time, 
however, copyists, less easily satished, began to be somewhat 
disturbed by the very obvious contmdietion between the con- 
clusion of the genealogies, ” Joseph begat Jesus,” and the story 
of the Virgin Birth, which was delinitely iidended to annul the 
paternity of Joseph. Accordingly, they made some very 
illuminating alterations in the text." The original reading of 
the genealogy of Matthew undoubtedly concluded with the 
attribution to Joseph of the jnocrcation of J(‘sus. Our certainty 
of this is confirmed by a text of Epiphanius,^ which informs 
us that the heretics of the second century, such as ('erinthus 
and Carpocrates, made the genealogy of Matthew the basis of 
their claim that Jesus was in reality the son of Josepli and 
Mary {ix OTieofiaTog ^loioiitp xai Miioiag), Eusebius attributes 
the same opinion, and the same defence of it, to the Ebionite 
Symmachus.^ Our accepted text of Matthew i. 16 , however, 
employs the following form of expression ; “ And Jacob begat 
Joseph, the husband of Mary, and of her was born Jesus called 
the Christ.” In other words, the editor means to imply that 
Joseph was only the apparent father of the child of his wife 
Mary, and he has, in fact, wiped out with one word all the 
w^ork of the genealogist. In all probability this obvious ernen- 

* This is the explanation already given by O rigen, In Kom.y 1, 8, 
and generally accepted. Cf, Cm, i, 317 ; XCIX, 1 56 ; X LIV, 139, etc. 

* For the details see Schmiedel, Mary, § 14 ; CCVIU, 97 ff. 

* Haer., 30, 14 . * Eusebius, //.£., 6, 17. 
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dation was not the first. Two manuscripts ^ read : “ And 
Jacob begat Joseph ; and Joseph, to whom was married the 
Virgin Mary, begat Jesus,” which is probably an earlier form 
than our own, in which the editor has simply interpolated, as 
a kind of supplement, the assertion of the Virgin Birth. This 
peculiar combination is even more naively and awkwardly 
exhibited in the following reading : * “ Jacob begat Joseph, the 
husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus called the Christ, 
and Joseph begat Jesus called the Christ.” 

In the case of the text of Luke, we have been less fortunate, 
and the manuscripts do not permit us to trace the manner in 
which it has been altered. But that it has been, is self-evident, 
and sufficiently proved by the reading of iii. 28 : “ Jesus . . . 
being the son, as was supposed (c&g hopiCero) of Joseph.” The 
words “ as was supposed ” betray an alteration designed, as 
Loisy justly observes,* “to abrogate the idea of natural son- 
ship which the text of this passage originally suggested.” The 
belief in the Virgin Birth is thus unquestionably later than the 
desire to establish the Davidic descent of Jesus, as Messiah. 

The assertion of the Virgin Birth came, in time, to occupy 
the central position in Christian apologetic, as forming the 
great proof of the divine origin of Jesus. It afforded, at the 
same time, the point of departure for the multifarious ideas 
and speculations out of which, in the course of the centuries, 
has grown the majestic structure of the cult of Mary. This 
result certainly far outran the purpose of those hagiographers 
who thus transposed, for the benefit of their creed, a myth 
that was generally current in their environment. Their inten- 
tion was only to provide a conclusive argument in their con- 
troversy with the sceptical Jews, though perhaps also, in 
materializing their own conception of the relation between 
Christ and God the Father, they were instinctively seeking to 
invest their Lord with the same supreme privilege possessed, 
according to the belief of their own adherents, by all the other 
Lords and Saviours renowned throughout the Hellenistic 
Orient. Their accounts, which are obviously outside the realm 
of history, would not be worth pausing over, if we were only 
concerned with their intentions. But the serious consequences 
of these accounts make it necessary for us to explain their 
character and define their origin.^ 

^ The Sinaitic Syriac and a manuscript discovered by Conybeare 
in the Vatican. 

• From the Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila^ published by Cony- 

beare in 1898, p. 16^ 

• cm, i. 327 ; LXVn, 234 ; XLI, 224. 

• For the details and bibliography see COVlii, iv and 196. 
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The first point to be established is that the Virjyin Birth 
of Mary, whieh is definitely asserted in Matthew i. 18 25, and 
Luke i. 5-80, finds no echo in any other part of the New 
Testament. It has been maintained that tliis is not so, and 
no ingenuity has been spared to prove it. but it is a vain task. 
There arc limits to the forced interpretation of texts. Mark 
has been cited, for instance, as a witness to tiie virginity of 
Mary, on the strength of i. 1 : “The beginning of the (iospel 
of Jesus Christ, the son of (h>d ” ; and vi. a : “ Is not this 
the carpenter, the son of Mary ? ” If Jesus is the son of God, 
it is argued, he is not the son of Joseph, and the insistence 
upon his mother to the exclusion of his father, further proves 
that, on the human side, his mother aIon(‘ was eoneenu*d in 
his birth. Unfortunately for this reasoning, the following 
points must be taken into account. (1) The* words, “the son 
of God,” in the first verse of Mark, cannot possibly have be- 
longed to the original ve rsion of the text. Almost all the great 
existing versions give them, it is true, but as is well known, 
these arc far from being original. Monover, the Sinaiiic 
Syriac, which is of great authority, and the early patristic 
tradition represented by Irenams and Origen, followed l)y Basil 
and Jerome, omit the wx)rds : “wot" (xov) Oeov^ The 
addition must have been made as a counterpart to tin* avowal 
of the centurion in xv. 30 : “ Truly this man was a son of 
God” {iioQ Oeov fjv), (2) In any ease, the expression “son 
of God ” is in all probability to be interpreted in a mc*ta|)hysieal 
and not a physical sense. (3) The phrase “ son of Mary ” is 
very naturally explained by the fact that Joseph may have 
been dead at the time when thes<* jteople of Nazareth are sup- 
posed to have significantly desigimtetl Jesus by th(* name of 
his mother. Nothing in all the rest of Mark gives the slightc si 
support to the interpretation whieli it is souglit to impose ujani 
the two passages in question. Therefore, since it is diflicult 
to believe that the editor of our Mark did not know' the story 
of the Virgin Birth, we must suppose that he did not accept 
it, otherwise there would be no reason for his not having simply 
added it to his Gospel. There arc still traces which show that 
in UrmarcuSy it was not at the moment of the conoqdion of 
Jesus, but at that of his baptism, that the Holy Spirit entered 
his humanity. 

John sets forth a similar but far more (xalted conception. 
His point of view was entirely different from that of Matthew 
and Luke, hence, save for the object of conforming to historical 
reality, if that were in question, there was no reason why he 
should adhere to their account of the birth of Jesus, The two 
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Synoptists attempt to prove that a child was specially created 
by God to be his Messiah, and that this was accomplished by 
a process, the miraculousness of which is of itself an infallible 
“ sign.” John, on the other hand, believed that Jesus ^vas the 
incarnation of the logos^ co-etcrnal with God, which is a very 
different thing. From this point of view, Christ is not human 
at all. He is dependent upon neither an earthly father nor an 
earthly mother, which is the exact meaning of i. 13, if the read- 
ing of T(‘rtullian be accepted as original : “ It was not of blood, 
nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God 
that he was born.” ^ To cite this passage in favour of the 
Virgin Birth, is grossly to misconstrue it. The incarnation of 
the logos in Jesus does not imply that the man Jesus was exempt 
from th(‘ laws of human generation, for it was at the Baptism, 
according to John, that the logos descended into him. John 
thus elevates the idea of Mark, but he preserves its framew'ork, 
and, if we may so put it, all its external garb. Accordingly, 
he never misses an opportunity of stating that .Jesus is “ the 
son of Joseph.” ^ Far from supporting the legend of Matthew 
and Luke, he definitely opposes it. 

We have spoken of John in this place in order to keep the 
four (iospc'ls togethiT, but in reality, between the Palestinian 
tradition which Matthew, Mark and Luke are supposed sub- 
stantially to reflect, and the Fourth Gospel, come the Fipistles 
of Paul, which w^ere WTitten during the lifetime of the apostolic 
generation, in contact Avith men who, having known Jesus and 
his family, could at least testify to what was said in the Master's 
owm cirel(‘ concerning the conditions of his birth. There is not 
the smalkvst ri'ferenee, in the letters of the Aj)ostle, to the 
Virgin Birth. What we find there is a doctrine of the incarna- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, less definite, eertainly, than that of the 
incarnation of the logos in .John, but as it were, anticipatory, 
and preparatory of it. “ The Lord is the Spirit ” (d de hvqioq 
TO ioTiv), declares 2 Corinthians iii. 17. Paul’s actual 

belief is that Christ, the divine instrument in the work of 
creation, and in that of the reconciliation of men with the 
Father, pre-existed with God before time was,* but his incarna- 
tion in the human person of Jesus did not in any way exclude 
the natural and usual conditions of his birth according to 

* De came Christi, 19 : Non ex sanguine, non ex voluntaie camis, 
nee ex ivluntate viri, sed ex Deo natus est. The textus receptus alters 
this to a reference to the Christians, those who became sons of God 
by following the Christ, but there is every reason for believing the 
reading of Tertullinn to be the oldest. 

* C/. John i. 4J ; vi. 42 ; vii. 3-5. 

* 1 Cor. viii. 6 ; 2 Cor. \iii. 9 ; Gal. iv. 4 ; Col. i. ISjJT. 
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the flesh.” Paul would assuredly not have encumbered him- 
self with his doctrine of the divine Adam, coming to redeem 
humanity, if he had bi’lieved that the Lord was eonceived by 
Mary “ of the Sjiirit,” In Galatians iv. t he writes : 

“ WTien the fulness of the time was eome, (hwl sent his son, 
born of a woman (yfyo/dnrfv ex y^tuuxo^) born under the Law, to 
redeem all those that were under the Law.” 

If this verse is read witliout forcing its meanini^, it will appear 
to indicate the normal birth of a Jewish child. It is perfeelly 
clear that if the Apostle had believed in tin* Virgin Hirth of 
the child, he would have written, God sent his son, born of 
a virgin ” {yEvofitvov ix rtaitOerov), instead of ” born of a 
woman ” (ex ywaixo;).'^ On the other hand, he appeal rs to 
have believed in the Davidie descent of Jesus,* and henet‘ in 
his human generation. Finally, the prologue of Ibimans states 
that Jesus Christ, our Lord, “ born of the seed of Davit! accord- 
ing to the flesh . . . has been proved to lx* the Son of (hxl, in 
power, according to the spirit of holiness, by his resurrtxditm 
from the dead.” This simple sentence takes us back, aj/^iar- 
ently, at least, to the Christ ologieal point of view already found 
in Acts, in which the Messianic exaltation of Jesus still dates 
from the Resurrection. 

Moreover, the gospel narrative in tiu* Synoptics themselves 
knows nothing of the \'irgin Birth. That is tt» say that, 
omitting the two supplementary sources of Matthew and Luke, 
and confining ourselves to the ac(*ount whose limits and general 
development arc dictated by Mark, we shall find that not one 
of the incidents contained in it, in any of our three texts, 
alludes, even indirectly, to this outstundii»g mira(‘lc. If Jesus 
can say, in speaking of Mary, Who is my mother ? ” ; if his 
mother and his own brothers attempt to dissmuh* him from 
his mission ; it is because neither he, nor she, nor they, know 
anything of his conception by the Holy (ihost.* Otherwise the 
narrative would involve us in the greatest im|)robabilities and 
embarrassments. It is, moreover, worthy of note that the ic\i 
of our Luke, on careful examination, reveals two editorial strata. 
In one (verses 26-33 and 36) there is no question of the Virgin 
Birth. The angel announces to Mary the birth of a son wlio 
will be the Messiah, the son of David, and he gives her as a 

^ It is perhaps worth remarking that ttiis expression ” born of a 
woman,” is not peculiar to Paul. It is the usual way of describing 
normal human birth. Cf, Matt. xi. 11 ; Job xiv. 1 ; ” Man that is 
bom of a woman is of a short life.” 4Esdrasvi.6; vii. 40 ; viii. 30, etc. 

• Rom. i. 8 ; “Of the seed of David according to the flesh.” 

* Mark iii. 81-5; Matt. xii. 46-50; Luke viii. 19-21, 
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“ si^ii ” the fact tliat Elizabeth, although old and barren, is 
yet in the sixth month of pregnancy. Verses 34-5 form a clear 
int(Tj)olation, which introduces the announcement of the Virgin 
Hirth (“ The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee ”), and, follow- 
ing upon it, that of the divine paternity of Jesus (“ And he 
shall be called the Son of God ”), which is an entirely different 
thing from the Messianic “election ” previously spoken of.^ 

The other writings of the New' Testament which happen to 
alhi(h‘ to the birtli of Jesus, show that they believe him to be 
a deseendant of David, that is to say, born according to the 
law's of nature.^ 

Finally, the men who adhered to at least a portion of the 
f)riginal tradition long enough to be regarded as heretics in 
the second century, namely, the Ehionites, rejected the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth. The evidence of both Justin and 
Epiplianius is explicit on this point.® 

The documents and the facts thus confirm the conclusion 
already dictated by the logic of the dcv'clopmc^nt of primitive 
Christ ology, namely, that tlie doctrine of the Virgin Birth 
rei>r(*sents a secondary developnunt of tlie faith in Christ Jesus. 
The Pauline doctrine of pre-existence springs from the same 
purpose and desire, but it takes a different form. Logically, 
the two eone(‘])l ions ar(‘ mutually exclusive and cannot l)c held 
simultaneously. 

It has been asked how’ the idea of this particular develop- 
ment could hav<‘ arisi n.^ To thi* men of the period which 
produced it, certainly no violation of the laws of nature would 
!)<» incredible d prion, for miracles were the familiar stock-in- 
trade of all magie. The production of a child by a virgin was 
no more improl)able than the rising of a corpse from its tomb. 
Nevertlu'less, it is reasonable to suppose that, for the Virgin 
Birth to have had any hope of being accepted as proof in any 
community, the w'ay must have been to some extent prepared 
for it by tlu' inlluenee of more or less similar beliefs. 

In our opinion, Palestine could not have offered this neces- 
sary favourable environment. It is, indeed, easy to show^ that 
the old Semitic religions were familiar with the myth of the 
Mother-Cioddess, including the representation of her as the 
Virgin-Goddess, and even with that of the virgin birth of the 
king, the son of God and the Saviour of his people.^ But, apart 

» Cevra, lOSjOr. 

* t/. 2 Tim. ii. 8 ; Ileb. vii. 14 ; Rev. v. 5 ; xxii. 16. 

* J ustin, DiaL, 48, 4 ; Kpiphanius, Hatr.f 30, 14. 

* co viiif »ijy» 

* OCLXXXVui, i, 342 jgr., deals at length with these points. 
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from the fact that t!ie virginity of Ishtar is not to l>o taken 
literally, and that, likewise, the ostensible virginity of the 
human mother of the kinj^ probably merely moans that her 
son was mysteriously begotten by a god, wHhout her human 
husband having any part in the affair,' no trace of any of these 
ideas seems to be left in Israel at tlu* beginning of our era. 
The Jews certainly believed that the birth of a child destined 
for the work of God, might be marked by wonderful signs, for 
instance that this child might be conceived, against all expecta- 
tion, by a barren woman ; * but they do not appear to have 
thought that the woman could still remain a virgin in the act 
of conception. In particular, there is no indieation of their 
ever having held the belief that the Messiah would be born of 
a virgin. It has sometimes been maintained that, if they had 
not all attained to this conception, sonu‘ of them, at l(*ast, came 
very close to it, if only in metaphor, for instance, in speaking 
of the Virgin, daughter of Sion and mother of the Messiah ; it 
has also been asserted that such an idta “ would tend to be 
realized as soon as the Messianic faith was <*one(‘ntrated upon 
a particular individual.” This, howe ver, is only tluory based 
upon a dubious possibility.* In reality, th(*re is not on(‘ seraj> 
of documentary evidence for any expectation in Israel that the 
birth of the Messiah would be signalized by such a miracle,* 
and one text, at least, declares that there was no such expe^eta- 
tion. Justin puts into the mouth of the .Tew, Try|)hon, the 
familiar statement : “ For we all await the C hrist, who will be 
a man amongst men,”* and makes him say, furtlier, that, 
inasmuch as the Messiah will be dc‘scended from David, lu* will 
not be born of a virgin. It was (icni’s promis(* tr) the ancient 
king that ” he who is to come ” w’ould issue ” frmn his s(‘ed.” 
Are we to think that (iod was mocking him ? ® It hardly se(*ms 
likely that, for the j)urpose of confuting the Jews of Palestine 
who denied the Messiahship of J<*sus, the Christian ajadogists 
would have selected so un-Jewish a ” sign.” Only those believe 
it to be Jewish who are virtually bound to do so, because of 
their conviction that Christianity itself was essentially a purely 
Jewish phenomenon. 

It is not in the Jewish world, nor even in the f»riental world 
proper, but in the Grcco-Roman, that wc find the most striking 

» Ibid,, 288 jy. 

* As in the case, for example, of Isaac (C;€n. xvii. 17), Samson (Judgcf 

xiii. 2 jOT.), and John the Baptist (Luke i. 7 jj.), 

» eeXVn, 218 and 233 ; XU, 226 ff. ; Cm, i, 100 ; XLVm, 08. 

* CfVI, 12. 

* Justin, Dial., 49. 


• Ibid., 68. 
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parallels to the story of the miraculous conception of JesusJ 
It is here that wc find the legend of Perseus, born of Danae, 
a virgin who was impregnated by a shower of gold. (A parallel 
which was made the most of by the Jews, and proved so embar- 
rassing to the Christians of the second century that they were 
compelled to maintain that it was an invention of the Devil 
to confuse men and lure them from the truth.*) Here, too, 
we find the story of Attis, whose mother, Nana, became preg- 
nant as a result of eating a pomegranate. It was here especially 
that the birth of notalilc men — Pythagoras, Plato, Augustus 
himself ^ - tended to be explained by some kind of partheno- 
genesis, or by the mysterious intervention of a god. It is quite 
conceivable that, in a community in which so many stories of 
this kind were current, the Christians, desirous of adducing 
conclusive vindication of their faith in the divinity of Jesus, 
naturally turned to the sign by which men bearing the divine 
stamp w'cre commonly identified. There w^as no question, of 
course, of a conscious imitation of any particular story, but 
simply of the influence of a certain atmosphere of belief. We 
shall often meet with this phenomenon. 

It has bc'cn held by some that the whole story of the Virgin 
Birth of Jesus arose from the interpr(‘tation of a supposedly 
prophetic passage of the Scriptures, namely, Isaiah vii. 14,^ 
accordwg to the Greek text of the Septna^mt. This would, in 
any ease, make the conception a (ire('k development. This is 
the occasion of the ])assage : Ahaz, king of Judah, fears a new 
attack by the allied kings of Syria and Isratl, who have just 
failed to take Jerusalem. The prophet reassures him, and says : 

“ Therefore the Lord himself shall give a sign. Behold the 
Virgin (rj thiqOivos) shall conceive and give birth to a son, and thou 
shall call him hhnmamiel. Butter and honey shall he eat, that he 
may know how to refuse the evil and choose the good. But before 
this child shall know how to recognize good and evil, to refuse the 
evil and choose the good, the land whose two kings thou abhorrest 
shall be forsaken.” 

The jirophet adds that the king of Assyria will be the instru- 
ment employed by Jahweh to crush the power of Damascus 
and Samaria. 

^ XX XV, 127 ; l^sener, Rcligionsgesch, Vnters uchung en, 1889, 70j(f. ; 
XLVin, 07jOr. ; DCG, art. Virgin Birth, para. 3 ; XXIV, i, 

* Justin, 1 ApoL, 54 ; Dial,, 70. 

•Plutarch, Sytnpos., viii, queest. 1, 3; Jamblichus, Vita Pythag., 
2, 2 ; /Elian, 2, 26 ; Diogenes Laertius, Vita Platon., 3, 1, 1 ; Suetonius, 
Octav,, 94 ; CCCII. — It would be difficult to construct a closer parallel 
to the legend of the birth of Jesus fou nd i n Matthew , than is furnished 
by th at of the birth of Plato. Cf XXIV, i, 56. 

^cevm iiejflr. 
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Considered in its context and sjMHMfic purpose, the passaj^ 
has no resemblance to a Messianic propluTv. The prediction 
has a much more immediate iKuirinp, and it is precisely for 
the purpose of indicating its speedy fulfilment that the author 
makes his comparison. It will recpiire only the time iu'<‘essary 
for a child to be conceived, born, and brought to the be^inninf^ 
of understanding, before Jahweh will crush tlu- enemies of 
Judah. It is not tin* birth of tlie child which is emphasized 
by the prophet, but the haj)py issue for which the king is wait- 
ing, and of w'hich he may now, relying upon the comparison 
given him, confidently estimate the approaching datc‘. The 
child in question is probably the same one referred to again 
by Isaiah in viii. 8: “Then I went in unto the projihetess, 
and she conceived and ban* a son.” 

However this may be, the general s(*nse of the passage is 
unambiguous. Only by isolating from its context the amaamce- 
ment of the birth of the child who is to be calU’d Emmanuel 
(God with u^)y can it be given a Messianic meaning. This, to 
be sure, is exactly what Matthew i, 2.*} does, but tlu* point is 
whether the Jews themselves did so at that tinu*. There is 
no evidence for it in any Rabbinical writing,* and eva ry proba- 
bility points to the conclusion that it was the Christians who, 
in their search for all the prophetic utteranees regarding the 
Messiah, discovered and gave that interpretation of this jiassagi*. 

Further, the discovery could have be(‘n made only in the 
Greek Bible, because the Hebrew text does not contain the 
w*ord virgin (bethulah)^ but the word young woman (haalmah), 
which ought to have licen rendered into (ir(*(’k by neaius (vranz) 
instead of parihenos (naQOevoc), Orthodox theologians have 
made every effort to prove that haalmah might mean virgin,* 
but without success. The prophet had ik) thought of predict- 
ing a miracle, and the Jews, as soon as they began to attac'k 

* It has nevertheless been argued that tnany a Jew, studying the 
text of the prophet, might have eonehaied that the* Messiah would Iw 
born of a virgin. (/. CCLXUI, i, lU, a. 1 ; and XCIV, lO.'l. This, 
however, is mere unfounded hypothesis. 

* Two passages of the Hebrew Bible determine the meaning of 
haalmah. There is, first, the Song of Solomon vi. 8 : “ There arc sixty 
queens and eighty concubines, and young women without numlicr,” 
which the Greek text eorreetly translates : xai vfdvt^a^ (7)v ovx inrip 
dgidfio:;. The occupants of harems are not, as a rule, virgins. The 
second passage is found in Prov. xxx. 18-19, and runs: “Then are 
three things w’hich are too wonderful for me, yea, four which 1 kiow 
not ; the way of an eagle in the air, the way of a scrf)ent upon a unik, 
the way of a ship in the midst of the sea, and the w'ay of a man in a 
maid.'" It certainly cannot be a virgin that is referred to, and the 
Greek translation again correctly gives iv vedri^Ti. 
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the Christians, did not miss the opportunity of pointing out 
that the term to which their opponents appealed was nothing 
but a blunder. Possibly the first translator into Greek was 
responsible for it, but it is not very probable. We simply do 
not know when, and by whom, it was introduced into the text 
of the Septuagint. 

Even if the Christians found it already there — which is 
questionable — it has still to be proved that, as has been con- 
tended, it was that which suggested to them the Virgin Birth 
of Christ. The main argument of Ilarnack,^ who has recently 
come forward in support of this view, is that the Christians, 
convinced that (’hrist was born of the Spirit of God, as the 
accounts of the Bapt ism testify, must eagerly have seized upon 
the word parihenos as a means of effectuating this divine relation- 
ship. We cannot agree, for the reason that a mere reading of 
Isaiah vii. 14, even in the Greek, would not give rise to the 
belief that the “ virgin ” would remain such throughout con- 
ception and birth. The passage says nothing of that. The 
translator or copyist who rendered haalmah by the Greek 
parthenos simply meant : “ a young woman w\\\ marry, con- 
ceive, and bear a eliild,” not “ a virgin will conceive and bear 
a child.” To suggest this inter[)retation, the word would have 
to be read with such an idea in mind, in fact, with the definite 
belief that Mary had conceived Jesus and yet remained a virgin. 
Isaiah may have been regard(‘d as conclusive prophetic witness to 
the miraculous sign, but it was cert rf inly not he who suggested it. 

It is, how(‘ver, perhaps possible to see where it comes from. 
It will be observed tliat in Paul, John, and Mark, none of whom 
believes in his Virgin Birth, Jesus is characterized as the Son 
of God. This description of him is, accordingly, prior to the 
establishment of the belief in the miracle related by Matthew' 
and Luke, and does not arise out of it. As soon as they were 
convinced that, not only had Jesus been raised up by God, as 
a man full of the Holy Spirit, to accomplish his plans, but that 
his birth into this life for God had been divinely predestined, 
and glorified by the Holy Ghost, they must have attempted to 
signalize and to express this special relationship between Jesus 
and God. They said that he was his “ son,” because that was 
the only term in human language by which they could intelli- 
gibly, if not completely and adequately, express this relation. 
Since the idea of the direct generation of a man by God could 
only appear to the Jewish mind as a monstrous absurdity, the 
expression w'as, in reality, to the Palestinians, only a manner 
of speaking, only a metaphor. 

' XCW, 101 J0r. ; cf. OCUaQt h no. n. 2. 
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A critical examination of the imssages in the Synoptics in 
which it appears, shows that Jesus never applied it to himself ^ 
and that, moreover, it had not hitherto, in Israel, any Messianic 
significance. That is to say, the Jews did not beforehand 
bestow this title of Son of God u|K»n the expected Messiah. 
The Messiah must have been for them not the <SV>ri, but the 
Servant, of God {Ebed Jahweh), for such was the designation 
of the “ men of Jahweh.”^ But on (ireek soil the Christologieal 
belief found an environment very different fri>m that of Pales- 
tine. There, the idea of the procreation of a luiman being by 
a god was eurrent, and the relation of real sonship between 
Christ and God the Father eould shock no oiie (save Jews of 
rigid orthodoxy, and they eould not have been v(‘ry numerous). 
On the contrary, the term Son of (iod was more likely to arouse 
sympathy in that quarter than the too peculiarly Jewish, Uk) 
nationalistic, name of Messiah, lienee it was, in all proba- 
bility, in the first Christian eommunitits amongst the Gentiles, 
that the expression aros(*. Possibly it did so, at first, as a 
simple translation of the Palestinian Ehi'd-Jahwtli, for the 
Greek word pais (?rarc) means both srnant and child, and it 
would be an easy transition from child to so7i. But it soon 
took on the colouring of an original Christ ologieal idea, the 
idea which met the needs of the environme nt which called it 
forth, the idea expressed in the Epistles of Paul, It found its 
Pauline and Johannine justification in the doctrine of divine 
pre-existence and of the incarnation of the Lord. Th(‘ legend 
of the Virgin Birth is another of its just ilieat ions, sprung from 
a quite different intellectual environment, but analogous to the 
one just cited, and finding its Scriptural confirmation, when 
the need arose to defend it in controversy, in Isaiah vii. 14.^ 
Matthew and Luke represent two concrete embodiments, 
different in form, but similar in spirit and meaning, of the 
belief : “ He is the Son of God. He is born of the Holy Spirit.” 

Their solution, which probably dates originally from about 
A.D. 80,^ prevailed and endured because there was nothing 
metaphysical about it, and it was in the direct line of the* ..tages 

^ For this examination, see CCVIII, 121 Jf. 

* In the third century, Origen again iK^ars witness {Contra Cehum, 1, 
49) that the Jews, who were still expecting the Messiah, declared that 
they knew of no prophecy which referred t<> the ecjiniiig of a Son of God, 

* It may have originated in cults where virginity and continence 
were especially honoured. The other comes from environments more 
permeated with the spirit of the Myste ries, f/. Sehiniedel, Mary, 
i 16 ; XU, 216 ; CCLXIX, 5ff, ; XLVDl, 66 ; CCL, 214 JJ. Contra : 
xciv, 101 jy, 

« CCLXIX, 4. 
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of development which had already taken place in the progress 
of Christology. Above all, it appealed to the popular faith. 
In a sense, its success is demonstrated even more by its elabora- 
tion in the Apocryphal Gospels,^ which found in it what they 
sought, than by its final incorporation in the orthodox tradition. 


Ill 

The Development of the Legend of the V’^irgin Birth 

Our two Synoj)tic accounts do not, of course, exhaust the 
subject of the Virgin Birth. Faith and theology alike subse- 
quently demanded more explicit statements, which were arrived 
at, occasionally, only at the cost of extremely embarrassing 
discussions. 

It was asked, for instance, whether the miraculous concep- 
tion had been precisely simultaneous with the Annunciation, 
and since the text of Luke gave not the smallest hint in either 
direction, the way was open for endless discussion. The very 
uniqueness of the Virgin Birth led to the question in what 
form the Holy Spirit had entered the body of Mary, in what 
precise manner the generation of Jesus had been accomplished.* 
On this point, again, the silence of the writings left a clear 
field for hypothesis, and placed no limit upon even the most 
fantastic speculations. Tertullian (ApoL, 21) speaks of a ray 
of light descending into Mary, and there becoming flesh. This 
suggests an adaptation of the Egyptian belief according to 
which the cow-mother of Apis w^as impregnated by a ray of light 
falling from Heaven (Herodotus), or a moonbeam (Plutarch).* 
In any case, it is an interesting parallel. In the fifteenth 
century it was even maintained that Jesus entered the womb 
of his mother fully formed, but this met with the opposition 
of the theologians.^ 

Popular belief made its own contribution to the subject 
according to its lights, and its customary tendencies. Amongst 
other fantastic ideas, it evolved that of conception by the ear.* 
This ‘‘ explanation ” is not met with until the fourth century, 
when it is found in Saint Ephraem, Saint Augustine, and 
Gaudentius, but its ingenuous simplicity places its date of 

' CXLn, 53 jflT. ; COVUl, 201, n. 40. For the Jewish calumnies and 
the legend of Pandera, the Homan soldier who is supposed to have 
played the part of the Holy Spiri t to the wife of the gullible Joseph, 
c/. CCXVIII, 0-39; CCCn, 260; CXXXU, SSff, ; CXLII, 458 jflT. 

>CXLn, 53. »CCL, 230. * CCXLV, 1. 131. 

* CCLXXXm-a, 578, n. 12; CCCII, 191, n. 3. 
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origin much earlier.^ It must have been in cireulation amongst 
the people for a long time before being taken into considera- 
tion by the learned. It has been suggested that this device, 
designed to make the conception of Jesus eompleti'ly super- 
human, and to place beyond disjiute the virginity oi his mother, 
may also have been of Egyptian origin, since Plutarch (I)e 
Iside) tells us that the idea was prevalent amongst the people 
of Egypt that cats conceived by the ear and were born from 
the mouth.* 

The doctrine of the Virgin Birth did not fail to expose th(‘ 
Christian to annoying jests and calumnies. In an Apt>ervphal 
WTiting entitled Uiatory of the Nativity of Marti and the Child- 
hood of our Lordy Joseph, returning from a journey, replies to 
the virgins who are attempting to eheer him with the news of 
the Annunciation : 

“ Why do you seek to deceive me and make me lM!lievc that 
it was the an^el of the Lord who got her with child ? Perhaps 
someone pretended to Ik' the angel of the Lord in tirder to sedutr 
her.” 

The foster-father, in this case, soon al)andons his scepticism 
and recognizes the truth, hut many unhelit vtTs rt'ceived the 
announcement of the decisiv(‘ miracle in tl)(‘ same way. 

Almost in modern times, the daring (ierrnan rationalist 
Paulus (d. 1828 ) again attributed the birth of Ji sus to a ruse 
of the ambitious Priederfrau, Elizabeth, who was supposed 
to have sent an unknown man to play the part of the angel 
Gabriel and deceive the simple Mary. In antiquity, Jews and 
pagans vied with each other in stories attacking the honour 
of Mary,* who was represented by them as an adulteress, or 
even a professional j)rostitute {quwsiuaria - TZQaxTixij TtoQvt]).^ 
The Samaritans themselves took part in this offensive chorus. 
In one of their hooks, the Samaritan Chronicle f tliere occurs 
the follow ing passage : 

“ In the time of Jehonathan there was j>ut to death Jesus, tlie 
son of Myriam, son of Joseph the carpenter, hen Uauapheth, at 
Jerusalem, in the reign of Tiberius, by l*ilate the governor.” 


^ eXLH, 53.~CCL, 233, thinks there is a trace of this liclicf in the 
very ancient rule that C’hristian virgins should Ikj veiled, tr» hide their 
ears from evil spirits. It is an interesting suggestion, but there is no 
sound documentary justification for it. 1 Cor. xi. and the lieginning 
of the De Virginibus velandis of Tcrtullian hardly support it. 

* CCL, 230. » eexvm, Uif. ; LXX, 0, IWKi. 200. 

* TertuUian, De SpectaculU, 30 ; ” Hie eat ilU fabri aut quceatuarice 
filiua." 

* Published by Neubauer in the Journal adatique, 1809, 11, 489. 
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The expression “ ben Ilanapheth,^^ is interpreted by Clermont- 
Ganneau,^ on the strength of an Arabic translation, as meaning 
“the son of the courtesan.” 

When the accusation became specific, and professed to name 
the real father of Jesus, a Roman soldier called Panther, or 
Pandera,^ it was not easy for the Christians to adduce material 
proof of its falsity. The main argument of Origen is that one 
who came to render such services to the world could not have 
been born in shame. So shameless an adulteress could have 
produced only a madman, a monster of vice and intemperance, 
whereas Jesus was a pattern of all the virtues. It is hardly 
a convincing proof. The story of Pandera, moreover, was not 
the only one, nor the worst, of the anti-Christian calumnies 
which claimed to give the details of the charge that, if Jesus 
was not the son of Joseph, his mother was an adulteress. An 
Alexandrian story-teller makes him the issue of an incestuous 
relationship between Mary and her own brother.^ 

These were elurnsy fabrications, no doubt, inspired by 
malevolence and the desire to wound, but they were the inevit- 
able i)riee of the controversial weapon which the Christian faith 
derived from tlie legend of the Virgin Rirth, the bastard product 
of Jewish mentality and pagan mythology. 

The elaborations and proofs, of varying ingenuity, wdiieh 
the necessities of j)olemie induced the Christians to add to the 
assertions of our Synoptics/ did not succeed in strengthening 
them. In spite of praiseworthy and j)ersevering efforts, per- 
petiuilly renewed, apologetic today can no longer succeed even 
in disguising their inconsistency. 

In the last analysis, history must discard everything con- 
tained in the orthodox tradition concerning the circumstances 
of the birth of Jesus, and we have no choice but to conclude 
that we have no information on the subject. Doubtless those 
circumstances were quite ordinary, so much so that they 
attracted no attention, which would explain why, according to 
the oldest of our gospel narratives (Mark iii. 31-5, quoted 
above), the mother of Christ herself, at the very time when the 
memory of the decisive miracle, if such a miracle had really 
occurred to, and by means of, her, might have been expected 
to dominate her own human affection and desire, gave no sign 
of being in any way conscious of her son’s divme destiny. 

' Uecucil (TarchMogie orientaU, vii, 387. 

• Jertts, Talmud, ^Abodah Zarah, 9, 40. C/. Origen, Contra Celsum, 

1, 28 ; 32 ; 69. 

* CCCn, 260. 


iJ XXXU, 38 /f. 
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IV 

The First-Born of Mary 

The stories of the birth of Jesus in Mattliew and Luke imply 
that he was the first-born (TtgwroToxog) of his mother, since 
otherwise there could be no question of a virgin birth. But 
it is hardly necessary to observe that the fact that this asser- 
tion is necessitated by these two accounts, and voucIuhI for 
only by them, means that we have no guarantee of it what- 
ever. Neither Mark nor Paul is interested in this point, and 
it must, consequently, have been a matter of indifference to 
the original tradition. Possibly Jesus may have been the lirst 
of the children of Joseph and Mary, but we do not know. 

We say “ the children of Joseph and Mary,” IxTausc our 
Synoptics have no hesitation in giving Jesus brothers and 
sisters. They refer to them in the most natural way in the 
world. We read in Mark iii. 31, etc. : 

“ And there came his mother and his brethren, and NtandiiiR 
without, they sent unto him, to call him, and tiic multitude wag 
sitting about him, and they said unto him : Behold thy motluT 
and thy brethren without, ask for thee.” * 

Again, in Mark vi. 2-8, the people of Nazareth are represented 
as saying : 

** Whence hath he these things, and what wisdom is this which 
is given unto him ? And these miracles wliich his hands {>erform ? 
Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary, the brother of Janies, 
and Joses, and Juda, and Simon ? And arc not his sisters also 
with us ? ” 

We need not stop to prove that the Evangelist certainly 
means “ brothers ’* and “ sisters,” in the usual sense* of the 
words.* There is absolutely nothing to suggest that they arc 
to be understood in any other, and such a thing would never 
have been thought of, if the development of the cult of Mary 
had not subsequently made a different interpretation necessary. 
Moreover, references to these “ brothers ” of Jesus are fairly 
frequent in the New Testament, and nowhere is there any 
ambiguity about them. It is unquestionably blood brothers 

^ Various manuscripts also mention his sisters, who seem Ik* 
implied by 8, 85. 

» Matt. xiii. 58-8, and Luke iv. 10-30, both recount, following 
Mark, but adapting him, the visit of Jesus to Nazareth, but only Matthew 
mentions brothers and sisters. Luke limits himself to making the 
townspieople of Jesus say : “ Is not this a son of Joseph ? ” 
j. 
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which they appear to signify.^ Clearly, if there had been any 
risk of the words “ brothers ” and “ sisters ” misleading the 
reader so seriously, the editors of all the WTitings referred to 
would have taken some precaution against this dangerous 
misinterpretation. 

The fact is, that the first Christians, even after the belief 
in the Virgin Birth was firmly established, were content with 
the assertion that Jesus was the first-born. Since, at that 
period, they were not interested in Mary on her own account, 
it was a matter of indifference to them that, her divine work 
accomplished, she should have become the wife of Joseph in 
a perfectly natural sense. It is to be observed, further, that 
the very insistence upon the term “ first-born,” for instance, 
in Luke ii. 7 (“ And she brought forth her first-born son ”), 
immediately suggests the birth of younger children. Finally, 
we have plenty of evidence of the existence of such a belief in 
the Christianity of the first four centuries. * 

We may be inclined to wonder w^hy neither the texts them- 
selves nor this common-sense tradition managed to prevail. 
The answer is simply that there very shortly appeared Chris- 
tians who could not reconcile themselves to the idea that the 
mother of the Lord, once her mission was accomplished, had 
reverted to the level of an ordinary woman. For the doctrine 
of the virginity of the Christotokos, that is to say, the mother 
of the Christ, was gradually substituted the doctrine of the per- 
petual virginity of Mary, until, finally, they arrived at that 
of Joseph himself, which appeared as early as Saint Jerome.® 
It was the asceticism of the fourth and fifth centuries which 
finally established the beliefs, henceforth to become articles of 
faith, concerning the perfect and perpetual virginity of Mary. 
But long before this, the Christian feeling already referred to 
w as seeking to get rid of the brothers and sisters of Jesus. As 
early as the second century, the Protevangelium of James, and 
according to Origen,^ the Gospel of Peter, maintained that they 
w ere the children of Joseph alone, boni of his first marriage, and 
the husband of Mary came to be pictured as a very old man, 
at the time of the Nativity. Clement of Alexandria and Origen 

’ Cf, in addition to the passages just cited, John ii. 12 : After 
that he went down to Capernaum, he and his mother, his brethren, and 
his disciples ; John vii. 3 ; 1 Cor. ix. 5 ; Gal. i. 10 ; Acts i. 14. Finally, 
in a fragment of the Gospel of the Hebrews, preserved by Saint Jerome 
(C. Pclag., 8, 2), wc find : “ Ecce mater domini et fratres eius dicebarU 
ei : Johannes Baptista baptizat . . .” 

* Passages will be found in CCVlll, 201 ff. 

* Adv, Helvid,, 19 : ut ex virginali conjagio virgo Filius nasceretur.** 

* In ML, 12, 55. 
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were completely confident that Christ and his mother, the 
former for men, and the latter for women, had set tlie example 
of perfect continence. 

It remained only for the writings of the New Testament to 
support this conviction, and their texts were tortured in various 
ways until they were finally made to j)rofess the contrary of 
what they believed. We shall not here embark upon an exposi- 
tion of the discussions, in which the most arbitrary theories 
were supported by the most unverifiable assertions.' They 
resulted very early in three theories which it will be sullieii nt 
to recall : (1) The Ilelvidian, maintained by Helvidius in tin* 
time of Saint Jerome, which held that the “ brothers ” aud 
“ sisters ” were children of Joseph and Mary born after Jesus ; 
(2) The EpiphaniaUy sponsored by Saint Epiphanius, which 
declared that the brothers and sisters were the issue of a previous 
marriage of Joseph ; (3) The Ilieronymian, the theory of Saint 
Jerome, in which the brothers and sisters became cousins of 
Jesus, the sons and daughters of a brother of Joseph nanu‘d 
Clopas, and a sister of the Virgin who also was called Mary. 
It was, of course, this last theory which the extension to Joseph 
of the perfect virginity of Mary finally made the choicer of the 
faithful. It is neither better founded nor even more probable, 
and impartial criticism can sec in it only a thin subterfuge, 
by means of which a pious elaboration, totally without historical 
foundation, sought to evade the limitations of the texts. 

The radical critics, who profess to reduce to a myth the 
very existence of Jesus, have lately given the orthcnlox doc- 
trine indirect and unexpected, and, on the whole, undesirable, 
support. They have maintained * that the “ brothers ” and 
“ sisters ” of Jesus were no other than groups of his hillowers, 
united to each other by the bonds of the mystical fraternity. 
It is well known, certainly, that the earliest (’hristiuns spoke 
of themselves as “ brethren.” * And when w'c read in Matthew 
xxviii. 10, “ Go and tell my brethren to go into Cialilee,” or 
in John xx. 17, “ Go to my brethren and tell them that I have 
ascended unto my Father,” wc arc not tempted to give the 
word a family sense. The redactors have, in th(.*se c‘ases, put 
into the mouth of Jesus the expression which they were in 
the habit of using amongst themselves. It does not follow, 
however, that the meaning it assumes in these two passages is 
necessarily to be extended to all the others, especially those 


' For the details of these discussions see CC VIII, 138 Jf. 

* C/. especially CLXXXI, 20. and CLZXVm, IBif. 

• Gal. i. 2 ; 1 Cor. i. 10 ; ii. 1 ; xvi. 20 ; 2 Cor. i. 1 ; etc. 
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in which the brothers of Jesus are called by their proper names 
(Mark vi. 8).^ Naturally, since the adherents of the mytho- 
logical view do not concede that Jesus actually existed, they 
cannot admit that he had brothers and sisters. We do not 
think there is much help for the orthodox position in such feats 
of imagination, and certainly, there is none for history. 

The probable conclusions which are justified by the docu- 
mentary evidence, concerning the questions we have been con- 
sidering, may V)e summed up as follows : Jesus was bom some- 
where in Galilee in the time of the Emperor Augustus, of a 
humble family, which included half a dozen or more children 
besides himself. 

^ B. Smith attempts to get over the difficulty by suggesting that 
the proper names are an addition to the text. Nothing could be more 
improbable. 



CHAPTER V 


CHILDHOOD AND EDUCATION ' 

I 

The Qi’estions 

I F we wish to picture the childhood of Jesus, we are thrown 
back upon our imagination. The Apocryphal writings 
which undertook to satisfy the faith of the second century, 
eager for information which the authentic tradition did not 
furnish, knew no more on the subject than we ourselves, and 
the amazing stories recounted by them * n(‘ed not detain us. 
Mark makes no reference to the ehildhoml. Mattlu \v omits it 
completely, passing straight from the settlement of the* Holy 
Family at Nazareth after the return from Egypt (ii. 28) to 
the account of the preaching of the Haptist (iii. 1 : ‘‘ In those 
days came John the Baptist . . Similarly, Luk<‘, having 
brought the parents of Jesus to Nazareth, at the end of a sc ries 
of ceremonies and prophecies of which tlu* sec'ue is laid in 
Jerusalem (ii. 89), sums up the whole of the* childhood in a 
single, vague sentence (ii. 40) : “ And the child grew and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom, and the* grace of (hul was upon 
him.” The fact that he repeats this again (ii. 52) does not 
make it either more explicit or less banal.® After this, the- 
gospel writer relates an incident to which we shall briefly rc'vert 
(Jesus in the Temple at the age of twelve, ii. 41 52), and goes 
on to the mission of the Baptist (iii. 1). 

The Apocryphal gospels are mainly interested in proving 
that their hero never was a child like other children, but that 
even as an infant he radiated a supernatural power, which 
made itself felt around him without his being conscious of it. 
It was thus that the faith of simple folk liked to picture him, 
and it was for and by them that the marvellous tales collected 
by our hagiographers w’cre invented. The truth w^as probably 

‘ For bibliography see h-a, i, 159 
» n iT Y l gll , cc. ix-xiv ; CXLIL pp. 87-100. 

* XeVn, pp. 45 and 48. 
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much more sober. No doubt Jesus grew up amongst his 
brothers and sisters in his Galilean village without his child- 
hood being marked by anything unusual to give his family a 
premonition of his future. If it had been otherwise, the Syn- 
optic tradition would surely not have preserved the recollec- 
tion, or perpetuated the belief, that the Master encountered 
nothing but misunderstanding and opposition on the part of 
his relatives when, later, he disclosed his mission.^ 

The tradition is our only authority for the statement that 
the father of Jesus followed the trade of a “ wood-worker ” 
and that he taught it to the child. It is, however, 
probable, that the future prophet began by working with his 
hands for his living. There is no question here of the Jewish 
custom that a rabbi should learn a trade, in order to be above 
the suspicion of leading a parasitic existence. The only neces- 
sity was that common to all humble folk who have to earn 
their bread. When Mark (vi. 3) makes the inhabitants of 
Nazareth, astonished at the bearing of Jesus when he returns 
to them for a day, say to one another : “Is not this the car- 
penter, the son of Mary ? ” he implies that he himself took 
the expression literally, and believed that the Nazarene was 
really a rdxrcDV,^ It is probable that he was right, and this 
is of importance in assisting us to form some idea of the original 
form and content of the thought of Jesus, of the direction of 
his central interests and the limitations of his outlook. A 
village craftsman, he was also a peasant, because in the East, 
in his time as today, a man’s whole energies were not absorbed 
by his trade. It left him time to busy himself with a garden 
or a field. 

It would indeed be illuminating to pierce the veil that hides 
this apparently humble, obscure and insignificant life, to 
discover the influence upon the child’s mind of the ordinary 
events of his existence, or of some chance happenings of which 
we know nothing. But unfortunately, we have no means of 
doing so. Information is completely lacking, and we can only 
fall back upon more or less probable conjecture. 

There is reason to believe, for instance, that Jesus did not 
remain entirely ignorant and uneducated, inasmuch as the 
Torah insisted upon the necessity of instilling its precepts into 
children (Dcut. iv. 9 ; vi. 7/. ; vi. 20/. ; xi. 19 /. Prov. xxii. 6 
also counsels : “ Train up the child in the way he should go, 

* ccxyi, p. 48. 

* In Xenophon, Hellen., 8, 4, 17, the rixteov is contrasted with the 
xaheevg, who is the “ metal-worker.” Cf. CCLXXXViii, p. 486. 

* CV, p. 169. 
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and when he grows old he will not depart from it Originally 
this particular instruction was the business of the father. From 
Josephus,^ however, we get the impression that there was in 
his time in Palestine a regular curriculum, essentially religious, 
certainly, but which to be of value, even from this restricted 
point of view, must have included some general knowledge. 
The child, after receiving his first instruction in the family, 
passed on to the elementary school, then to the synagogue, 
which was regarded as already providing a more advanced 
religious education, and finally, if he had the means, to the 
school of a rabbi (Beih-hammidrash)^ where he extended and 
deepened his Biblical studies. Whether, however, this “ curri- 
culum ” actually existed, whether it was operative at the period 
when Jesus W’as a child in Galilee, whether Jesus himself followtHi 
it, and how far, arc all questions which it is easier to ask than 
to answer. 

The well-known tendency of Josephus to glorify Jewish 
habits and customs, arouses some suspicion on tin* first ])oint. 
In any case, the second is decidedly doubtful. Nc'vertht less, 
it may be regarded as probable that elementary schools existed 
throughout the Palestinian world from before the beginning of 
our era. The Jcrxisalem Talmud * attributes to a famous 
doctor, Simonben-Shctach, the brother of Queen Alexandra 
(78-69 B.C.), an order compelling children to attend what wc 
might call primary schools. This, howTver, docs not neces- 
sarily prove that such schools existed, inasmuch as this Simon 
seems to have been an eccentric individual, and his dictum 
might possibly be only the expression of a personal idiosyn- 
crasy.® It is difficult to tell. On the other hand, the Bai)y- 
Ionian Talmud * attributes the organization of these schools to 
Joshuaben-Gamba, High Priest from a.d. 68 to 65, or more 
than half a century after the birth of Jesus. If our two texts 
leave us in doubt, however, it is still to be taken into account 
that the Pharisees had every interest in giving the Jews, even 
the common people, some idea of their studies, as a practical 
means of extending their influence over them. When we add 
to this consideration the examination of various passages of 
Josephus and Philo,® it becomes very probable, all things con- 
sidered, that the Jewish children were, from the beginning of 
the first century, more systematically initiated into the study 

* Especiallv (\ Apion, 2, lOjJf. * KethiifMfUi, 8, 11, 22b. 

* Cf. yynr, ii, 428. * IMja-ntUhra, 21, «. 

‘ Josephus, Ant.t 4, 8, 12 ; C. Apwn^ 2, 25 ; 1,12; 2, 18 ; Philo, 
Leg,^ 31 and 16. CJ. XMX, ii, 422, which cites 2 Tirn. iil. 15: ano 
pgitpovQ legd ygdppaxa oldoi. 
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of the Torah, regarded as “ the highest knowledge and the 
condition of prosperity,” ^ than they could have been in their 
own homes. 

The elementary school (Beth-hassepher) was an appendage 
of the synagogue, and since Galilee had synagogues, it could 
not have been without their Judaean accompaniment. This 
school was in charge of the hazzdn (vnrjQhrj^ — minister), a kind 
of beadle or official of the synagogue. It was to this person, 
in the incident of Luke iv. 20, that Jesus handed back the 
scroll of the prophet Isaiah, after reading from it in the syna- 
gogue at Nazareth. From the age of six, usually until that 
of ten, the children learnt the holy book under his direction. 
That, at least, is what we are able to establish for a slightly 
later period. Assuming that this was the case in the time of 
Jesus, what would he have learned from the lessons of the 
hazzdn of his village ? 

He would have learned to read, and have become familiar 
with the most important practical parts of the Torah. The 
methods of instruction and study employed in the school of 
the synagogue were not of a sort designed to stimulate young 
minds. They subjected the children to a ceaseless repetition, 
a relentless reiteration, of what it was desired to impress upon 
their memories, without making any real appeal to their in- 
telligence, so that the w'ord sanah, meaning “ repeat,” finally 
came, in common speech, to signify “ to teach ” or “ to learn.” 
All that we can say is that the glimpse which the Gospels give 
us of the knowledge of Jesus, is quite consistent with his having 
attended such an elementary school, but it does not necessarily 
imply it.* 

Even if there was a Rabbinical school within reach of the 
village of Jesus, he cannot himself have been a student (talmid). 
Otherwise it would be hard to understand why the tradition 
attributes to his Jewish auditors the amazement they are sup- 
posed to have displayed on hearing him preach. “ Whence 
hath he these things, and w^hat wisdom is this which has been 
given to him ? ” exclaim the people of Nazareth in Mark vi. 
2,* He never became, therefore, a “master in Israel,” and 
his religious life was entirely based, as far as education is con- 
cerned, upon an elementary instruction confined to a practical 
and superficial study of the Torah. To this may be added, 
however, the teaching later heard in the synagogue. The value 
of this supplementary instruction would naturally vary greatly 

^ Jo seph us, Ant., 4, 8 , 12 : fidOrjfAa xetAAforov xai rrjg et)d<ufiovlaQ ahiop. 

* CCXVl, 48. 

• Cf. John vii. 15 ; nwg ygafi/aaTa oldev fArj fie/AodfjKWQ. 
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according to the competence and the inspiration of the teacher. 
It is an attractive conjecture that one of these preceptors 
especially stirred the adolescent Jesus, and thus helped to 
prepare and decide his vocation. 

According to the Evangelists, Jesus is supposed to have 
been steeped in the Scriptures.^ He may have been, but on 
this point we cannot place too much confidence in redactors 
who themselves found in the Old Testament the main justifi- 
cation for their faith. They give the impression that the 
Galilean nabi was especially familiar with the Psalms and the 
Prophets, which is not unlikely, since wc know that the first 
of these collections was the main sustenance of the living faith 
of Israel, and the second the chief source of the Messianic proof- 
texts. We have no means of proving the point,* but Jesus 
would not have been a son of his people if the sacred book 
had not been the very foundation of his religious and moral 
thinking, although the gospel writers can hardly have failed to 
exaggerate somewhat the number and accuracy of his rcferen(‘es 
to the text.* We cannot doubt, either, that he wiis well versed 
in the additions to Jahwism made by popular belief and en- 
dorsed by many of the learned : angclology, demonology, the 
hope of resurrection, and, above all, the Messianic expe ct at ioi»s. 
But it is a waste of time to inquire which of the writings, which 
were more or less influenced by the innovations aereepted in 
Israel about the time of his birth, he may have read, or In ard 
read. It has been maintained that there arc signs of his 
acquaintance with Daniel and Enoch, which may be true, but 
it is by no means incontrovertible.* 

We may perhaps safely conclude that, apart from the know- 
ledge that was, so to speak, indispensable to th(‘ ordinary Jew, 
Jesus had no education. Wc have no reason to think that he 
travelled at all, nor that his view of the world extende<l lieyond 
the horizon of his own little country.* “The delightful im- 
possibilities which throng his parables when he represents kings 
and great folk, show that his idea of aristocratic society was 
alivays that of a young villager who sees the world reflected 
in the mirror of his own simplicity ” (Renan). 

It is doubtful whether he actually knew Hebrew. He spoke 
Aramaic, and it was in this language that the Bible was read 
in his synagogue. 

‘ eXU, 77jflr. 

* CCXVi, 47; Klostermann, Je$u Stellung zum A.T., 1904; L-a, 

i64jflr. 

* CLXXXVI, 1 jy., gives a table of the Bible references attributed to 

Jesus by the Synoptics. CY. XUV, 86. 

* CCXVI, 48 . ‘ CCXXXIV, 112 ; CLXVm, 30 jOr,. nsff. 
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Most critics believe that he remained free from any pro- 
found Hellenistic influence,^ and the text of the Gospels un- 
doubtedly confirms this view. It has been suggested, however, 
that he had a knowledge of Greek, which could hardly have 
failed to enlarge his ideas. It is hard to see what basis the 
commentators have for such a view.* Galilee was, certainly, 
a means of transit between the Greek cities of the coast and 
those of Peraea, and there were Greek merchants on the shores 
of the Lake of Tiberias, but these are slender arguments, which 
hardly seem capable of outweighing the impression of pure 
Semitism which is given, for example, by the parables and, in 
general, by the whole Synoptic tradition, in spite of the fact 
that it has reached us only in Greek dress. We do not dispute 
that in Galilee, as in Judaea, at the beginning of the Christian 
era, Greek had its place by the side of Aramaic, but the ques- 
tion is, how large a place. We do not know, and the assertion 
that, in Galilean custom, Aramaic was used in familiar inter- 
course, and Greek for purposes of public life and religious 
instruction,* is entirely arbitrary. It would follow from this 
that Jesus used Greek in his teaching, which is as great a para- 
dox as that which would have us believe that the Nazarene 
read the Scriptures in the Greek text of the Septuagint,^ on 
the grounds that the disciples, who make use of it in our Gospels, 
would not, at the very beginning, have dared such a revolution 
as the abandonment of the actual Book used by their Master. 
Apart from the fact that we are completely ignorant of what 
book the real, original disciples did make use, since nothing 
of theirs has come down to us — ^unless, against all possibility, 
we accept the traditional assignment of Matthew, John, Jude, 
and 1 Peter, to four of the Twelve — there would have been no 
revolution in substituting the Septuagint for the Hebrew text, 
because the Greek version was commonly regarded as inspired, 
which is to say, as equivalent in every way to the original. It 
is worthy of note that, when the gospel writer wishes to give 
us the impression of a direct utterance of Jesus, he puts Aramaic 
words into his mouth. We refer to the cry on Golgotha, in 
Mark xv. 34 : “ Eloi lama sabacthani,'' and the phrase in Mark 
V. 41, “ Talitha kum'' 

^ CCXVI, 48. 

* CLXXVn, 263jflr. G. Dalman, Jesus-Jeshua, Die drei Sprachen 
Jesu, Leipzig, 1022, goes still further and believes that the prophet 
conversed in Hebrew with the scribes, in Aramaic with the disciples, 
and understood Greek. It would indeed be marvellous if we knew 
that. 

* Rober ts* Greek, the Language of Christ and his Apostles, 1888. 

«LXIV, X. 
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The spread of the Greek language in Galilee and Judiea 
should not be exaggerated. We must not forget that, in order 
to be understood by his compatriots, Josephus chose to write 
his Jewish War first in Aramaic. It was in Aramaic that, 
during the siege of Jerusalem, Titus summoned the defemltrs 
of the city to surrender.' According to Acts (xxi. 40 ; xxii. 
2) it was ^so in Aramaic that Paul expressed himself when he 
wished to speak to the people of Jerusalem, which proves at 
least that the author of Acts believed that to he the actual 
language of the Palestinians. Probably those of them whom 
their business or some other necessity brought into regular 
contact with the Greeks, usually did acquire a smattering of 
everyday Greek, and certainly all the Jewish upper classes had 
a thorough knowledge of the literary language. Hut since 
Jesus was definitely neither a trader nor an aristocrat, it is 
hard to see what would have induced him to acquir<‘ a know- 
ledge that could be of no use to him. There is, of course, 
always the possibility of some chance reason, hut it is highly 
improbable. It was neither in the village nor amongst tin* 
working classes that Greek was affected in Palest im*. Tl\e fact 
that the Gospels make no mention of an int( rpreter in con- 
nexion with the interrogation of Jesus by Pilate, means noth- 
ing, inasmuch as, as we shall see, the whole account of the trial 
of Jesus is so artificial and so unreliable that it would he folly 
to attach the slightest significance to so minor a (h tail. 

We may conclude that the probability is that Jesus w'as 
ignorant of Greek, and consequently uninfluenced by the* ideas 
which that language introduced and disseminated throughout 
the world. When wc come to study Paul, we shall be able to 
estimate the extreme importance of this conclusion. 

II 

The Religious Environment of the Child Jestjs 

It would be of the greatest advantage to us to know the 
exact religious environment in which the religious consciousness 
of Jesus was formed, but it is as completely unknowm to us as 
the intellectual environment with which wc have just l)cen 
dealing. We are told that Jesus lived in a healthy religious 
atmosphere, in which the grand spirit of the Old Testament 
circulated freely, and so to speak, at its full strength, amongst 
devout men who were neither hidebound by the narrow legalism 
of the Pharisees, nor isolated by the separatism of the Essenes, 
^ Josephus, B.J.. 5, 9. 2 ; 6, 2, 1. C/. XXIX, ii*, dSff. 
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nor misled by the syncretism of the Judaeo-Alexandrians.^ We 
may safely grant the last point. On the others we can only 
withhold judgment, because documentary evidence is lacking, 
and speculations and inferences, however ingenious, are no 
substitute for it. 

As against this, it has been maintained, though without 
proof, that Jesus belonged to the Essenes,* but that is quite 
incredible. Short of admitting that the synoptic tradition has 
grossly deceived us, to the point of declaring the exact opposite 
of the truth, concerning the type of life led by the Master and 
the spirit of his preaching, it is impossible to confuse his doc- 
trine with that of the Essenes. He seeks to reform life, and 
does not preach withdrawal from it ; it is to all the men of 
Israel that he addresses himself, and not to a company of elect ; 
his life appears to conform to the normal habits of mankind, 
and not to an ascetic ideal. It may be assumed that he knew 
members of the Essene sect,* since they were to be met with 
outside their communities in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea, but the question is, how far, and in what way, did they 
influence him, how did he himself react to the contact ; and 
of this we have not the smallest idea. However this may be, 
there is not, in the opinion of the writer, the faintest trace of 
Essene influence in the teaching which our Gospels attribute 
to him. 

As far as the Pharisees arc concerned, we shall, in the first 
place, be on our guard against what the Gospels tell us of the 
relations of Jesus with them. It is reasonable to believe that 
our redactors freely endowed the Lord with the emotions and 
hatreds which were of necessity their own, at a time when the 
Jewish doctors seemed to them the arch opponents of the 
Truth.* In the second place, we must not forget that, start- 
ing from similar ideas, and even beliefs, men of different minds 
and temperaments can arrive at very dissimilar schemes of 
practical life. 

We have endeavoured to show that Jesus did not attend 
the Pharisaic school, but Pharisaism was not confined to the 
schools. It did not present itself as a doctrine — ^although, of 
course, it had its doctrines — so much as a practical religious 

^ CCXVI, 48 ; CLXVm, 

•A. Bugge, in ZNTW, 1906, 99 ff.; N. Schmidt, The Prophet of 
Nazareth, 1905, 255 j^., 803 jQT. It is surprising to s ee Conybeare also 
admitting the possibility of this affiliation, C2XVIII, 41, n. 1. 

• L-a, i, 167. 

* Bultmann maintains, with reason, that the idea of this funda- 
mental and perpetual antagonism could have arisen only on Hellenistic 
soil. Cf. LXXXVl, 26 jflr. 
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discipline. Its adherents were probably less numerous in 
Galilee than in Judsea, and its “ masters ” seem rather to have 
looked down upon the peasants and mountaineers of the “ Circle 
of the Gentiles.” We may safely eoncliicle from this that Jesus 
was not as surrounded by Pharisaism as he would have hcQU 
had he lived in Judaea.^ He was not subjected to the deep 
imprint of its sometimes strong but always subtle dialectic, 
which had a withering effect upon most minds. Renan believes 
that the principles of Hilki were nevertheless familiar to him, 
and that the famous rabbi was his true master.* Without 
going to the length of such a rash and uiivtTifiable assertion, 
it seems certain that Jesus was influenced by the Pharisaic 
movement. His standpoint and teaching fall within the pattern 
of the Pharisaic faith ; it is on the Messianic hope, which was 
adopted and propagated by Pharisaism, that he bases his wdiole 
preaching, more, his whole mission.* The problems by which 
he is obsessed are Pharisaic problems, and he formulates them 
in the Pharisaic manner. It is to the forms of exposition 
familiar to the Pharisaic doctors that he n^sorts, to explain 
himself and make himself understood.* The resemblance be- 
tween him and his supposed opponents is, indeed, so strong 
that it seriously detracts from the originality whi(*h, even to- 
day, is said to have marked him out from his contemporaries. 

We do not mean that he accepted everything that Phari- 
saism offered him, and is to be regarded merc^ly as one of its 
disciples. There is probably a great deal of truth in the revolt 
w^hich the gospel writers attribute to him against pedantry, 
the pride, the exaggerated legalism, and the scholastic hair- 
splitting,* from which the sect was not always free. But it is 
equally exaggerated and untrue to maintain • that there is no 
bond between Pharisaism and the Gospel, and no possibility 
of passing from one to the other. Jesus certainly was not a 
Pharisee, but his career and his activities would be incompre- 
hensible if the Pharisaic movement had not paved the way 
for them. 

More important even than the determination of hi« exact 
relation to Essenism and Pharisaism, is that of his connexion 
with those Jewish sects of which we have already endeavoured 
to give some account.’ It has been asked whether he* owed 
nothing to them, whether, even, he did not spring from one, 
which his name is supposed to indicate, namely, the pre-Chris- 

’ CCLXXXIV, 15 . * CLXVm, JHjflr. 

* CCLXm, i, 78, n. 2. * L-a, 189 ; CXUII, 52, 54. 78. 

• m, 194 . • CCLVI, 15 . 

’ Cf, vol. xxviii of this scries, From the Propheit to Jesus^ last part. 
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tian Nazareans spoken of by EpiphaniusJ We do not, our- 
selves, place much reliance on the statements of the bishop of 
Salamis, who is often careless and ill-informed. However, even 
admitting the truth of what he says, the resemblances between 
the Nazareans and Jesus which may be deduced from it, seem 
to be counterbalanced by equally important differences, so that 
we are left in complete uncertainty. It is quite possible that 
Jesus may have belonged to some sect in which the current 
ideas of the Kingdom or of the Messiah, or both, had perhaps 
suffered strange transformations and adaptations, but our 
present information does not permit us to say anything one 
way or the other.* On the whole, there was no need for Jesus 
to come from a Messianic sect in order to begin preaching the 
imminent advent of the Messiah. It is enough that he was 
deeply imbued with the great hope of his compatriots. In 
making this hope the central idea of his own thinking, he simply 
showed himself to be the child of his people and his time. Per- 
haps this Messianic belief, being opposed in Galilee by neither 
the restrictions of the Sadducees nor the influence of the Temple, 
found especially favourable conditions in an environment where 
dcliciency of education was fortunately made good by spon- 
taneity of feeling and a glowing hope. The frequency and 
stubbornness of the uprisings which the Romans had to suppress 
in that country, would ineline us to believe so. In that case 
it would be all the more understandable that the Messianic 
belief may at an early age have become ingrained in the religious 
consciousness of Jesus. 

Undoubtedly as soon as the child was of a suitable age, 
and capable of enduring the three days’ journey from Galilee 
to Jerusalem,* he would go with his parents to the Holy City. 
Theoretically, the males of Israel were supposed to go there 
for the three great festivals of the Jewish year, Passover, 
Pentecost, and Tabernacles, and at least for the first. The 
women did not come under this rule,* but they often accom- 
panied their husbands or fathers. It was long supposed — 
following Lightfoot and Wetstein, who based their conclusion 
upon our Luke ii. 42 — that twelve was the age when the young 
Jew became responsible to observe the regulations of the Torah. 
But it has since been shown that some partial obligation began 

‘ CCLVn, 136jflr., 148, 150. 

* CXLVUil, 41, n. 1 : “ But it is a long way from a may to a must.’* 

* Josephus, Ki/a, 52. 

* The Babylonian Talmud (Chagiga, 1, 1) states that deaf people, 

idiots, children, eunuchs, bastards, and women are exempt from this 
journey. C/. XCVIl, 46, and ii, 141 jQT. 
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much earlier. The end of childhood was defined, at the time 
we are dealing with, by the appearance of the first signs of 
puberty. Later, it was fixed at thirteen years of age, not 
twelve.^ 

It is to one of these journeys of Jesus to the City and the 
Temple — pierhaps the first — that the incident previously referred 
to, in Luke ii. 41 relates. Jesus is twelve years old, and 
goes w^ith his parents to Jerusalem for the Passover. “ The 
days being fulfilled,” that is to say, at the end of the w^ek 
dedicated to the festival, Joseph and Mary depart. They 
believe that their child is amongst the company of friends and 
neighbours who have made the pilgrimage with them (iv rfj 
awodlq), and miss him only after a day’s journey. They then 
retrace their steps, and seek him for tliree days in the City, 
where he has remained. At last they find him in the Temple, 
surrounded by the doctors, listening to them and asking them 
questions, and delighting them with his intdligence and his 
replies. His parents are amazed. But when Mary tells him 
that she and his father have been looking for him in great 
anxiety, he replies : ” Why have ye sought me ? Know ye 
not that I must be with my Father ? ” They do not under- 
stand, and take him away. He follows them obediently to 
Nazareth, ” but his mother keeps all the words (nm^ra xa 
Qij/iara) in her heart.” 

It will hardly be necessary to point out the intrinsic im- 
probabilities of this anecdote as it stands. With r(‘gard to the 
authenticity of its substance, the numbers, three and twelve, 
which appear in it, would be sufficient to arouse our suspicions. 
Three is the Messianic figure, and it was at the age of twelve 
that Solomon became king and burst into prophecy.* At tlie 
same age, likewise, Daniel is supposed to have come into 
prominence,* and Moses, aceording to the legend, to have 
separated himself from his family.* It is, accordingly, to be 
feared that the twelve years of Jesus, in our text, represent 
rather a kind of formal convention than an autlientie re^eorcl. 
On the other hand, it is obvious that the redaction of Luke 
does not give the original form of the story, which must have 
been in existence before the development of the belief in th(‘ 
Virgin Birth. In proof of this we have the amazement of the 
parents, awkwardly extenuated by Luke’s assertion that ” His 
mother kept all the words in her heart.” The opposition of 
” my Father ” to “ thy father,” which is unintelligible to Mary 
and Joseph, is due to the pen of a redactor who “ knew ” who 

^ ii, 426. * Josephus, Ant., 5, 10, 4. 

• Ignatius, Magnes., 3, 2, 4. * Midrash on Exodus iv. 27. 
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the true father of the child was, and cannot possibly be part 
of the original account. Finally, the whole section is entirely 
in harmony with the spirit and aims of the Apocryphal Gospels. 
Its purpose is to show that the innate superiority of Jesus to 
the doctors, and his divine vocation, were manifest even before 
the great public revelation of them. The redactor has just said 
(ii. 40) that the child grew up, full of wisdom and the grace of 
God ; the story comes in aptly to prove and illustrate this 
statement, and accordingly, he concludes it (ii. 52) with the 
simple repetition of the idea which suggested it. It is actually 
a preface to the gospel narrative proper, which begins imme- 
diately afterwards. 

If. as is only too apparent, the incident in Luke, of which 
there is no mention in the other Gospels, has no historical 
foundation, where did it come from ? We simply do not know. 
It has been suggested that it is an adaptation of some myth 
regarding the precocious manifestation of a hero, of which there 
are further echoes in the legends of Moses, ^ Samuel, “ Alexander,* 
Buddha,* and various others,® but nothing very convincing has 
been said on the subject. It is possible that this isolated and 
improbable anecdote enshrines some reminiscence, but we are 
not in a position today to discern it. On the other hand, the 
purpose of the redactor who introduced it is plain. He wished 
to show that, from an early age, Jesus was impelled by his 
divine mission. 

It will be seen that the statement made at the beginning 
of this chapter is, unfortunately, well founded. Concerning 
the childhood of Jesus, his education, his physical, intellectual, 
moral, and religious development, we have no direct, specific, 
trustworthy, documentary evidence. Our only hope, and that 
a very modest one, is that what the Gospels relate of his public 
career will assist us in imagining to some extent what he may 
have been at the time when it began. 


^ Josephus, Afit.y 2, 9, 6 ; Philo, Vita Mos,, 1, 5. 

» 1 Sam. ii. 26 ; XCVI, i, 324. • CLI, i, 182. 

‘ XLI, 243 jQT. ; CCLXXXV, 124, 146. » LXXXVI, ISOJT. 
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THE ADVENT OF JESUS 

I 

The Initial Impulse 

T he advent of Jesus, his appearance as the incssengtT of 
God, is doubtless to be explained by the combination of 
his religious temperament and one or more external inlluenees, 
but since neither of these factors is known to us, we are not 
in a position to explain, that is, to analyse, the phenomenon. 
The question, as it appears to us, did not, of tiourse, intert^.st 
the gospel writers. For them the advent of Jesus was a super- 
natural event, the fulfilment of God’s eternal purpost*, which 
at once rendered any psychological explanation superiluous. 

We cannot but be struck, however, by one feature of the 
Synoptic tradition, namely, the anxious and slightly shoeketd 
amazement of the family of Jesus at the activities of tlui tuibi, 
Mark iii. 21 relates that his immediate relatives (ot dvrov), 
that is to say, his mother and his brothers (iii. 31), on hearing 
of his preaching and the effect which it was having, went to 
Capernaum to seize him (xQurijaaL dtnov) and l>ring him home 
by force, under the impression that he had gone out of his 
mind. This looks very much as if we were in the presence of 
one of those authentic recollections which the original disciples 
contributed to the tradition, and wiiieh became sullieiently 
deeply rooted therein to withstand both apologetic expurgations 
and Christological elaborations. This attitude of his family 
proves conclusively that his vocation was n(!ither foreseen nor 
visibly foreshadowed in the circle in which his childhood and 
youth were spent, an impression which is to some extent con- 
firmed by the surprise which, according to Mark vi. 2, the 
people of his native \illage displayed on hearing him preach. 
“ \^ence has he all that ? ” they ask, “ And what is this 
wisdom which has been given to him?” Hence the tradition 
must have believed that it was not in his “ home country ” 
that Jesus first revealed himself. 

It is not very helpful to attribute his advent, the shaping 
J. 145 L 
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of his activity and his destiny, to “ a complex of feelings and 
ideas which first arose under the influence of the miseries of 
Roman rule amongst the discontented inhabitants of Galilee,” ' 
since it is precisely this complex which evades us, and which 
alone would reveal the exact origin and the true forms of the 
effect on Jesus of the discontent of his fellow-countrymen. 

The Synoptic writers closely eonnect the advent of the 
Nazarene with the preaching of John the Baptist.* They 
inform us that Jesus was attracted by the fame of the Baptist, 
and came, like* so many others, to be baptized by the prophet 
on the banks of the Jordan, and that it was at this moment 
that his own vocation was revealed to him and became settled 
in his mind. Whether this view is correct, and we are to regard 
the mission of Jesus as in a way a result of that of the Baptist, 
is a large problem, and an extremely o))scure one, and the 
innumerable disputes to which it has given rise have not con- 
tributed much to its illumination. It is one of those questions 
of gospel history which discourage and baffle investigation, and 
the number and variety of whose solutions — all dangerously 
hypothetical — exhibit most clearly the futility of the efforts 
which, in the absence or disagreement of documentary evidence, 
so many critics have persisted in venturing, in the vain hope 
of surmising what we have no means of finding out. 

It has been maintained * that Jesus began his work of 
preaching before meeting with John the Baptist, inasmuch as 
its whole character, as described by the Gospels, was from the 
very beginning entirely different from that of John, so that 
what they represent as the beginning of his career is merely 
its continuation. Furthermore, the “great reception” he 
receives from John is inexplicable except on the assumption 
that he is himself “ already a teacher of considerable repute.” 
Unfortunately, the “ great reception ” referred to is entirely 
comprised in two verses of Matthew (iii. 14 and 15), in which 
John, before complying with Jesus’ request and baptizing him, 
protests that it is rather he who should receive baptism at the 
hands of the one who asks for it ; and these two verses are 
definitely inspired by the purpose of the redactor, and are out 
of harmony with historical probability. It is also rash to base 
conclusions on divergences which, if real, may be due more to 
differences of disposition than to the development of different 
methods. Moreover, it is purely arbitrary to draw conclusions 

‘ CCLXVlU, i, Pref., xiv. — For the whole question, see CLVI-a, ch. x. 

* John, that is, Johanan, meaning Jahwch is gracious/' was a 
very co mmon name in Israel. 

■ CLXVUl, ch. V. 
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concerning anything before the beginning of tlie gospel narra- 
tive, since we have no information, not even an allusion, with 
regard to that period. Psychologically, Jesus seems to have 
been of the type, common enough in history, pnxluced by an 
environment in which religious interests could take tyraimieal 
and exclusive possession of the mind, and, in this particular 
case, in which obsession with the Messianic hope created a pre- 
disposition to an ecstatic state. Under these conditions, the 
slightest impulse from without was suHicient to produce a sense* 
of vocation. 

In the case of the mission of Jesus, it is possible that this 
impulse may have come from John the Baptist. No liypothesis 
has a better documentary foundation, since both the gosp(‘l 
traditions, the Synoptic and the Johannine, make the liaptisni 
of Jesus the threshold of his public career. This does not, how- 
ever, place the point beyond doubt, because wtr havt* only to 
read our Gospels to see that their account s of the Baptism are 
deliberately designed to settle the (piestion of the rtlalitnis 
between the tw'o prophets in a manner favourable to tiu* 
Messianic status of Jesus. We know that the Ciospt l of Mareion 
omitted the incident on the banks of the Jordan, and began 
with the going down of Jesus to Cap(*rnauin, and it has even 
been suggested that neither the original version of John nor 
Urmarcxis contained any reference to the Baptist at the begin- 
ning of their accounts.^ The baptism of Jesus by John may 
be a fact, but since it is very ditlicult today not to admit that 
the accounts of it are purely mythical, the creation of credal 
requirements rather than authentic biography,* it is hardly 
unreasonable to believe that the event its(*lf might easily be 
legendary, and represent ordy an artitieial [)refaee to the Ciospel.* 
Our Synoptics are known to have l>een edited under the inllu- 
ence of catechetical and cultual interests. It seems natural 
that they, or rather the tradition on which they depended, 
should deliberately have placed at the beginning of the ten- 
dentious composition which they designedly represented as the 
life of Jesus according to the Spirit, a story intended to explain 
and confirm what was, in the practice of their time, the initiatory 

»xxiv, }• ^ lol II. C*ressmttmi, iyi/i 

dcr Taufe Jtsu, ap. Z. /. Misttiomkunde und iMigionswisnenschafi, lit 
(1919), 

* For the opposite view, see CCUX, 189 jflr., w hose eoiiiidciiee is not 
shared by the writer. C'f. CCXXXII, 88 ; CCXXll, 70 ; CV, IHO ; XXIV, 
i, 88. The latter euneludcs by saying tliat if Jchus did receive this 
baptism, it only as one of the crowd, without Jolurs singling hiiii 
out. 
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rite of the C’hristian life. It is no small cause for suspicion 
to see Goguel himself, although a strong supporter of the 
authenticity of the incident, accepting this obvious relation 
between the inauguration of the mission of Jesus and that of 
the Christian life of his followers,^ and subsequently admitting 
that the gospel writers arc open to the suspicion of having made 
the baptism of Jesus take on the appearance of the prototype 
of Christian baptism.* 

Our information about John the Baptist * is all contained 
in one passage of Josephus (Ani., 18, 5, 2) and about fifteen 
references in our Gospels.^ The Jewish chronicler, after having 
stated that the subjects of Herod Antipas saw in the defeat 
of their tetrarch by Arctas, the king of the Nabateans, the 
punishment of the crime which he had committed in putting 
John to death, tells us incidentally that this John was a good 
man (ayaBov dr(5^a), who gave the Jews valuable advice con- 
cerning the practice of virtue, piety and fair dealing. When 
they should have attained to the state to which he exhorted 
them, he offered them a baptism, to purify the body whose 
virtue had already cleansed the soul, and make them acceptable 
to God. He was eloquent, and the crowd flocked to hear him. 
Herod was disturbed by the interest which this preaching 
aroused amongst the people, and fearing the worst, that is to 
say, some movement against himself, tried to prevent it by 
having the preacher seized, imprisoned, and executed. Taken 
literally, the expre ssion of Josephus, “ to unite themselves by 
a baptism ” (Pajirta/uw owi€vai\ implies that the Baptist 
wished only to gather together, in a kind of a sect or order 
of a purely religious type, pious men, mainly recruited from 
amongst the anavim, the “ poor of Israel,” who were desirous 
of uniting in their expectation of the “ day of Jahweh.” It 
is to be inferred that no political, or purely nationalistic, aims 
infected the teaching of the prophet, nor had he countenanced 
the desperate Messianic zealots who were so numerous in the 
Judaism of his time.® We must however hesitate in accepting 
the exclusively spiritual nature of the movement, inasmuch as 
the veracity of Josephus is always doubtful when he is dealing 

» CCLIX, 227. * CCLIX, 290. 

* Three especially valuable works are : CCLIV, CCXLV, and CCLIX, 

* First, Mark i. 2-11 and 14 ; ii. 18 ; vi. 14-29 ; xi, 80-83. Second, 
Matt. iii. 7-17 ; Luke iii. 7-17 ; Matt. xi. 2-19 ; Luke vii. 18-27, 
81-86 ; xvi. 16 ; all supposed to be derived from Q. Third, Luke i. ; 
John i. 19-42 ; iii. 22-36 ; iv. 1-8 ; which are of uncertain origin. 
There has been much futile discussion regarding the different impressions 
of John and his preaching conveyed by Josephus and the Synoptics. 

Cf, xm, i, 103 jOr. ‘ CCLIX, 2S7ff. 
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with a Messianist. But on the other hand, there is no relianee 
to be placed in the eorrections and additions which the frag- 
ments of the Slavonic version of the JeivLsh War are supposed 
to furnish.^ The gross historical errors of which they are full, 
together with their inconsistency, deprive them of any claim 
to serious consideration, and the various emendations to which 
their most recent, and staunchest, champion, Robert Kislcr, 
has arbitrarily subjected them for the purpose of making them 
acceptable, have, in the opinion of the writer, rendered them 
worthless. 

Josephus, then, tells us nothing of what would be most 
helpful in explaining the appearance of JeSus, but at least he 
vouches for the existence of the Baptist and the fact of his 
activity. His testimony, however, has not been universally 
accepted, and the adherents of the mythological view have 
denied the existence of John as stoutly as that of Jesus. 
Jensen, for instance,* sees in the Baptist a reaj)pearanet‘ of that 
Eabani who played a large part in the Babylonian epic of 
Gilgamesh. Eabani, he points out, was clot heel with hair, and 
lived among the cattle, feeding on herbs and various kinds of 
plants. Luke has merely taken the old poem and n inoved its 
marks of identification, in order to deceive us with his legend 
of the Baptist. Drew's, after deciding * that the texts offer only 
contradictions and obscurities on the subj<‘et of John the 
passage of Josephus just cited being, according to him, a Chris- 
tian interpolation — comes to the conclusion that this Johamus 
is no other than the Babylonian genl Oannrs (^a), the wateT- 
god, “ Wasserrnann und Taufgott,'" and originally a solar deity, 
like Isaac and Samson. According to Luke i. hi* precedes 
by six months Jesus, the other solar deity, each of them, that 
is, representing half the year. Now, at the beginning of its 
annual course, the sun undergoes a baptism, since it enters lirsl 
the sign of Aquarius, then that of Pisces. -But w'e will go no 
further. Our intention was only to give an idea of the fantastic 
arguments of those who deny John's existence. Thi re is no 
reason whatever to suspect Josephus of having inventeil John 
the Baptist, and in our opinion there is no trace of a Christian 
hand in the redaction of the text in question.* 

* CLIX, ii, 1-144, for the positive case ; CCLIX, and 207 -802, 

for the negative. Cf. XIII, i. Appendix C, which ^ven an English 
translation of the passage relating to John. 

* CCXIV, 812 jgr. » CH S3 ff, 

* On this mueh-discussed question, sec LXXiV, i, 80-5, which obaerves 
justly that a Christian interpolator would have taken care to bring the 
passage into harmony with the Gospels, for instance, by introducing 
Jesus into it. 
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If, ruling out of the Synoptic narrative everything which 
has an obviously Christian purpose, we confine ourselves to its 
account of the essence of John’s preaching, we shall find a very 
probable connexion between the inspiration of the new prophet 
and the Messianic hope. John announced the speedy advent 
of the Kingdom, or of the Reign of God, and the great puri- 
fication by fire which would precede the fulfilment of the 
Promise,^ and he urged men to alter their way of life and bring 
it into conformity with the will of God. This change of heart 
(metanoia) would influence the Judge in their favour and be 
of advantage to them in the coming Day. The baptism of 
repentance (pamiafia fiexavolaq) thus takes on the aspect of 
a symbolic purification in preparation for the advent of the 
Messiah.^ It is not improbable, however, that the Baptist, 
like the Pharisees,* said : “ Repent that the Kingdom may come^^ 
instead of : “ Repent for the Kingdom is coming,"' In any 
ease, his emphasis was upon the threat of punishment rather 
than the announcement of “good news.” ^ 

Just as Josephus mentions the Baptist only in connexion 
with an (ivent in the reign of Herod Antipas, and his relations 
with that monarch, the Gospels are only interested in the 
prophet as officiating at the Baptism of Jesus, and, subse- 
quently, in the question of the contacts between the two 
teachers, or between their disciples. The result of this twofold 
bias is that the man himself remains unknown. We know 
neither whence he came nor what was the cause of his appear- 
ance. Luke (i, 5/.) indeed relates a fine story about his miracu- 
lous birth (he was the offspring of two aged parents, the woman 
being barren), but the purpose of the gospel writer is so obvi- 
ously to make John subordinate to Jesus, by representing him 
as the latter’s precursor,* that we can have no faith in what 
he recounts. The attempt has been made to salvage some 
scraps of his narrative, to maintain, for instance, the proba- 
bility of the belated birth of the Baptist in some priestly family, 
but the result is simply an arbitrary selection from a mass of 
tendentious legends. 

In attempting to account for John’s two main character- 
istics, the use of baptism and the personal practice of asceticism, 
affiliations have been sought for him in Israel and elsewhere. 
Some have maintained that he belonged to the Essenes. His 
very name, the Baptist, is supposed to mean “ the Essene"" 
the man who bathes every day in running water.* It is true 

' origin of this ide a an d its place in Judaism, see C CLIX, 40. 

* xcvm, 7. » LXXIV, i, 84. « CCXVI, 48. 

^Liike i. lOjflT., 41j0r., 76jQr. • ii, 261. 
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that Josephus seems clearly to imply that he was connected 
with the Essenes,^ but his baptism appears to have been a rite 
undergone once and for all by the “ converted,” the “ repen- 
tant,” rather than a daily practice according to Essene custom. 
Moreover, if he founded a sect it must, unless our texts conceal 
the most important facts, have strangely declined from the 
communism and ritual of the ” houses ” of Engedi. Others * 
have associated him with the Baptist sects whose names, 
Hemerobaptists and Masbotheans, are supposed to have been 
preserved to us by Christian heresiologists, but about which 
we should have great difficulty in making any assertion, even 
that they really existed. Schiirer was even moved to suspect, 
and not without reason,* that the worthy Epiphanius had 
invented a sect with the Jewish custom of ritual ablutions. 
Tertullian {de Baptismo, 15) certainly said, ” Israel, the Jew, 
washes every day, for every day he defiles himself.” * Still 
others have believed it certain that John belonged to that 
Nazorean sect mentioned by Epiphanius, because the Man- 
daeans, who call themselves Nazoreans, are supposed to be 
descended from him, and to have succeeded the sect from which 
he himself came. Unfortunately, the Mandaean literature, of 
which certain critics * make a great deal, appears to be so con- 
fused, so obscure, so composite, so mixed, so impossible to date 
in its various parts, at least for the present, and (‘ithcr so vague 
in its terms or so general, so trite, exactly where it needs to 
be clear and precise, that it seems to the present writer quite 
unfit to be used as a basis of explanation. It is true that 
mention is made in it of John the Baptist, but nothing is said 
which implies any other source of information than our Gospels 
themselves.* Possibly a careful and unbiased critical study of 
the Ginzd (the Treasure)^ the principal Mandaean book, may 
yield valuable information. Until that is done any conclusion 
based upon it can only be conjectural. 

All these unfounded attempts to place the Baptist cxj)lain 
nothing and may be ignored. He belongs clearly to the gn at 
Jewish prophetic tradition ; he appeared and uttered his 

* LXXiV, i, 34. On the Essenes, r/. vol. xxviii of this series, From 
the Prophets to Jest ut, last part. 

* n, 821 ; CCXLVI, 382, who is especially concerned with Samaritan 
bapt ists. C/. CCLIX, lOSjflT. 

* XXDC, ii, 577. 

* “ KaB* ifjfjUgav ^cLTTt^cJ//cvot,” says Epiphanius, Haer.y 17. Cf. 

CXCIV, 70-85. 

* The contributors to Lvn, in general, and especially Reitzenstcin. 

* An abundant bibliography and an exhaustive study of the question 
will be found in CCIIX, 113 jQT. 
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message because he felt that the Spirit of Jahweh had breathed 
upon him — an impression which it is always easier to record 
than to analyse. His experience was not an isolated one in 
those times. The hermit Bannos, with whom Josephus spent, 
as he tells us, three years (Fita, 2), clothed and fed himself 
on what the trees supplied, “ for the sake of purity ” (jigog 
iyvelav), and he also practised frequent ablutions. To be sure, 
he did not attain the same notoriety as the Baptist appears to 
have done, but other enthusiasts of more or less the same type 
had better success, as we are reminded by the question of the 
Roman centurion who arrested Paul at Jerusalem in the midst 
of the tumult of the populace : “ Art thou not that Egyptian 
who didst lately incite a disturbance, and didst lead out into 
the wilderness four thousand Sicarii ? ” (Acts xxi. 88). 

All these fanatics went out into the wilderness. Accord- 
ingly, it is “ in the wilderness ” (iv rfj that Mark (i. 4) 

puts John the Baptist in the beginning. Matthew (iii. 1), in 
an attempt at exactitude, specifies that it is the “ wilderness 
of Judsca ” {^Qrjfiog rr/c ^lovdmag), but this is an error, for he 
adds (iii. (5) that John baptized “ in the Jordan ’’ those who 
flocked to hear him from Jerusalem and all Judaea, and the 
whole of the country about the river. The desert of Judah is 
a forbidding region on the north-western edge of the basin in 
which the Dead Sea lies, a land of complete desolation, which 
may be seen from the top of Mount Olivet, and through which 
passes the unpleasant traverse from Jerusalem to Jericho. The 
wilderness which Mark means is unquestionably the lower valley 
of the Jordan, near the Dead Sea. Sand and stones are not 
completely victorious here. There is grass, dense brush, 
tamarisks, tall reeds, even real trees, especially the Euphrates 
poplar,^ and on the banks of the river the vegetation becomes 
so luxuriant that, at the very place to which local tradition 
assigns, rightly or wrongly, the scene of the Baptism,* the 
famous water-course might be mistaken for some great Euro- 
pean river. It is “ the wilderness ” because it has no settled 
inhabitants, except those of a Greek monastery, and of the 
inevitable shacks for the entertainment of pilgrims, which do 
not date from the time of John. Josephus (B.J., 8, 10, 7) 
could truly say that before emptying itself into the sea, the 
Jordan crossed “ an extensive wilderness ” (jtoAAiJv iqrjfilav). 
The prophet probably wandered about the whole belt of country 
which stretches between Jericho and the river, and no doubt 

» cxcvm, iisjfir. 

* On the uncertainties of the tradition on the point, see CXCVIIL 
126 jgr. 
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crossed occasionally to the left bank, since, if Hcrml Antipas 
had him arrested, it could only have been in Percea, the territory 
over which he ruled. It is futile to attempt to be more precise. 
John iii. 28 informs us that it was “ at JKnon near Salim ” 
that John baptized, because he found ])lenty of water there,' 
but according to Eusebius this locality was situated far to tlie 
north in the valley of the Jordan, almost as liigh up as Scytho- 
polis (Beisan), that is, on the borders of Cialilee. Certainly, 
there is nothing to prevent the Baptist from having gone lis 
far up as that, but when it is observed that Ah&v means 
“ springs,” and ” peace,” it rather suggests that the 

writer of the Gospel took the Forerunner to “the springs of 
peace ” for purely symbolical reasons. It is, incidentally, 
surprising that the Apocryphal Gospels made no effort to give 
the exact location of the place to which the baptism of John 
attracted Jesus. They content themselves with saying ” «)n 
the Jordan.” * 

There is nothing peculiar about the mode of life which the 
Synoptics attribute to the Baptist. He was ” clad in camel's 
hair, with a leather girdle about his loins, and his food was 
locusts and wild honey ” (Mark i. 6). This was the traditional 
prophetic garb.^ Elijah, according to 2 Kings i. 8, was “a 
hairy man, wearing a skin robe, and a girdle of leather about 
his loins.” His food is that of a man who has withdrawn from 
ordinary life and lives on what chance provides. To eat l(K*usts 
was not an eccentricity. Leviticus xi. 22 sanctioned four 
varieties, of which the people of the country still make use.* 
The honey may have been really the product of wild bees, 
which is several times mentioned in the Old Testament (for 
example, in Ueut. xxxii. 18), and which, according to Josephus 
(B.J., 4, 8, 3), was plentiful in the country of the Jordan, or 
it may have been the sugary sap of certain trees. ^ All tlu‘ 
items belong to the resources of a solitary existence. Although 
John may, according to Saint Jerome, have set the example 
of a hermit life, he does not seem to have desired to make 
anchorites, but only penitents. 

His baptismal rite is a matter of great uncertainty.* We 

' eXX, 59 ; CCXLV, 82. » CXLII, 103. 

• Zech. xiii. 4 : xai hdvaovxai dsQQiv TQixlvrjv — “ and they will be clad 
in a skin covered with hair.” 

* It is amusing to note that the Apocryphal Gospels, improving 

on the asceticism of John, removed the locusts from his diet on the 
grounds that he was supposed never to have eaten meat. 

* Diodorus Sic., BibL hist., 19, 94 ; Gospel of the Ebionites, in XX i ll , 
no. 8, p. 10. Cf. XCVm, 8, and LXVI, i, 100. 

• IrAz, i, 171, gives a review of the opinions held in Germany. 
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do not even know how he administered it, nor what part he, 
personally, took in the ceremony. Whether the penitent him- 
self plunged into the water, after having announced his meia- 
noiay^ whether John pronounced any invocation or prayer over 
the baptized, are questions to which we can give no reply. It 
is known that the practice of the lustral bath was common in 
Israel. Leviticus (xi.-xv.) and Numbers (ix.) give numerous 
cases of defilement in which the Jew must wash his clothing 
and his body. Certain sects, notably that of the Essenes, 
attached a special importance to this rite (which was at once 
a symbol and an act of literal purification) for they repeated 
it every day.* Moreover, probably as early as the time with 
which we are dealing, a baptism formed part of the ceremony 
by which proselytes were joined to the seed of Abraham.* But 
the baptism of John differs from all these in that it is appar- 
ently administered only once, and to Jews, and is connected 
with a general moral reformation and not with a special puri- 
fication. Josephus and the Gospels are at one on this point. 
Unfortunately, they differ as to the true value of the rite, the 
first regarding it as merely a symbol of a moral event, the 
others representing it as endowed with an actual efficacy against 
sin, undoubtedly with Christian baptism in mind. It seems 
likely that John saw in the immersion which he practised noth- 
ing more than the outward and visible sign of the purification 
of the soul by metanoia. But we cannot be certain, for he 
must have known the passage of Ezekiel xxxvi. 25, in which 
it is written : “ And I will sprinkle clean water upon you ; 
from all your filthiness and from all your idols ye shall be clean,” 
and he might easily have derived from this the idea of a sacra- 
mental virtue for his rite. It has been held, indeed, that he 
did so,^ but we have no means of knowing. 

Josephus docs not say much about the success of the pro- 
phet, but in Mark i. 5 it is stated that “ All the country of 
Judeea went out unto him, and all they of Jerusalem.” Matthew 
iii. 5 adds “ all the region which is about the Jordan,” and Luke 
iii. 7 and 10 speaks of “ crowds ” {6x^oi)y and iii. 15 and 21 
of “ the people ” (Aaog) as flocking to baptism. All these 
impressive phrases really indicate vagueness and uncertainty. 

^ Gn the meaning of the word /isrdvoiay its origin, etc., 

see XCVm, 7. 

• Josephus, B.J., 2, 8, 8 ; on B annos ; Ft to, 2. — ^Regarding the Jewish 
practice of baptism, cf, XOVlll, 7 ; X XIX, iii, 129. 

’ On this Pharisaic baptism, see LXXIV, i, SQff, ; CVI, 33 ; CXCIV, 
eUX, 137, n. 4. 

‘xxxvn, 25 ; CCXLV, 83. For the discussion of the subject, see : 
m, 281 and CCXLVl, 282 ; JOi, 166 ; ZZIV, i, 90. 
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It is hard to imagine the Pharisaic lawyers, tlie cautious Sad- 
ducees, and the Temple personnel, who were naturally not very 
well disposed towards enthusiasts, going out to seek a baptism 
of doubtful purity at the hands of a dangerous fanatic. Luke 
(vii. 80) shows an appreciation of this fact, when he states that 
the Pharisees and doctors of the Law refused to be baptized.^ 
In our ignorance of the facts, we may nevertheless regard it 
as probable that the proclamation of the expected Kingdom 
would create a certain amount of excitement amongst the “ am- 
haareSf"* the poor people, many of whom were pious folk, and 
that hope, and also curiosity, which is always to be reckoned 
with in the East, would lead a considerable number of them 
to flock to the new prophet. 

The great question for us is whether Jesus w^as really of 
their number. The account of the Baptism given, with more 
or less interesting variations, in our three Synoptics (Mark i. 
9-11 ; Matt. iii. 18-17 ; Luke iii. 21-2) offers plenty of problems 
for the commentators, but it will not detain us, because its 
central purpose, which is to prove that Jesus was filled with 
the Spirit of God, and chosen by heaven for the ofliee of Messiah, 
and its miraculous details — (the heavens opening, the dove 
descending, the divine voice uttering a verse of the Scriptures) * 
— are all unhistorical. What we should like to know is whether 
Jesus actually came to the baptism of John, and felt there the 
stirring of his vocation, and whether he became, and under 
what circumstances, and for how long, the disciple of the 
Baptist. On all these points, intcrpre‘tations, hypotheses, and 
assertions naturally abound ; but on none of them have we 
any positive knowledge. 

It has been claimed that Jesus had known John before his 
Baptism, and even that they had worked together in Pcrica. 
The protest of the Baptist in the account of Matthew iii. 14 

It is I who should be baptized of thee, and comest thou to 
me ? ”) is supposed to prove that he was well acquainted with 
Jesus before that event.® What it docs prove, primarily, is 

^ This is confirmed by Matt. xxi. 82, which states that only publicans 
and harlots believed John (ol 6i reXwvai xai al nogvai inlcrrevaav dmth), 
that is to say, “ unclean ” people. 

• Isa. xlii. 1, according to the words usually attributed to the voice : 
“ Thou art my beloved son, in thee I am well pleased ” ; but Ps. ii. 7, 
in the very interesting variant of Codex D : “ Thou art my son, this 
day have I begotten thee,” which exhibits a stage of the Christological 
development in which it was believed that Jesus had been a dopted 
by God at the Baptism. Cf. XCVII, 55 ; CXLH, 121. n. 2 ; LXXXV, 
132jgr. ; XCVI, i, 828 (for references to the Christian Fathers and bibli- 
ography) ; and cm, i, 411 and note 5. 

* ccLvn, i5ijfir. 
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the anxiety of the gospel writer to attribute to the Forerunner 
an attitude of deference. Of course, it is not impossible for 
the two prophets to have come from the same sect, whether 
that of the Nazoreans or some other,^ and, in that case, the 
Baptism of Jesus, if it is to be regarded as at all historical, 
would be only an incident in his career. But documentary 
evidence is lacking. There is not a passage to support the 
theory of any connexion between John and Jesus prior to the 
meeting of which the Baptism was the occasion. No account 
can be taken of the Lucan legend of the relationship between 
Mary and the alleged mother of the Baptist, Elizabeth (Luke 
i. 86), because it contradicts all the rest of the Synoptic tradi- 
tion. To illustrate this, we need only compare Luke i. 39, 45 
and 56, in which Mary and Elizabeth share the Messianic 
tidings, with Mark iii. 20/., in which his family come to attempt 
to lay hold of Jesus, because they think he is out of his mind. 
On the other hand, there is absolutely nothing in the attitude 
attributed to the two men at the time of the Baptism and 
afterwards, to indicate that they were cousins and had known 
each other from infancy. It may very well be that Luke 
borrowed the first portions of his story * from a legend about 
the Baptist, but he adapted it in his own fashion so as to make 
it prove the subordination, we may say, the explicit subordina- 
tion, of John to Jesus. This adaptation gives us the full 
development of the legend of the Forerunner. Mark says noth- 
ing about it directly but he foreshadows it in making John 
exclaim (i. 7) : “ There eometh one mightier than I after me, 
the latehet of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop down 
and unloose.” Matthew iii. 18 introduces the Baptist’s scruples 
about receiving the baptism at the hands of Jesus, of which 
mention has already been made. John i. 26/ puts into his 
mouth a speech in which he announces the coming of one after 
him, whom he later (i. 83) recognizes as soon as he appears. 
In Luke i. 41 the Forerunner, while yet unborn, responds to 
the proximity of “ the one who is to come ” : “ And when 
Elizabeth heard the salutation of Mary, the child leaped in her 
womb, and Elizabeth was filled with the Holy Ghost.” The 
few references found in the Synoptics to the relations between 
John and Jesus are irreconcilable with the story of their inti- 
macy, as also with that of the proclamation by the one of the 
Messiahship of the other.* They do not corroborate the account 
of the Baptism of Jesus, and if this omission is not altogether 

‘ Which is the idea favoured by CLXII, 404 jJ. 

* J ackson, Josephus and the Jews^ London, 1930, 265 ff. 

^ cm, i, 398. 
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inexplicable, it is none the less very surprising, for it is natural 
to expect that John the Baptist, sending to Jisk one whom he 
regarded either as his rival or his successor (Matt. xi. 2/.), for 
some explanations regarding himself and his work, would recall 
the occasion of their first meeting. Whether this inquiry is 
historical or imaginary,^ such a reminder would be equally in 
place. 

The only argument which can, in reality, be put forward 
in favour of the Baptism of Jesus by John, is that it would 
be hard to understand why the tradition should gratuitously 
have saddled itself with an incident so troublesome to Chris- 
tology, and have substituted it for the actual facts of the 
entrance of Jesus upon his public career (which must have been 
known to the original disciples) if it had not been based upon 
a definite and incontestable recollection, which they could not 
discard. If Jesus went to the baptism of John, it could not 
have been like his compatriots, in a state of repentance, for 
the purpose of preparing himself for the Great Day whose 
advent the prophet was proclaiming. To admit that he came 
to it, appears to imply that he felt, like the others, the necessity 
of metanoia, and also to place him, in a way, in a subordinate 
position to the Baptist, both of which beliefs were equally 
repugnant to the Christians of the time of our Gospels,* and 
which their account of the event of the Baptism seems expressly 
designed to confute.* The solution which ultimately prevailed, 
and which is incorporated in the Roman catechism, was that 
Jesus had himself baptized in order to consecrate the water 
and endow it with sacramental power, that is to say, in order 
to institute the rite of Baptism. Surely, if the incident had 
not really taken place, the simplest way would have been not 
to invent it. However, since the simplest way is not always 
the one chosen by the gospel editors, and their deeper motives 
are not always visible to us, it would be rash to deduce from 
this any positive conclusion, and we can only say that it appears 
probable that Jesus came to the baptism of John. 

We must, moreover, observe, on the other hand, that Q, 
though including the Baptist and his preaching of repentance, 

» CCLIX, 63. 

* “ Ergo peccavit Christus^ quia baptizatus writes Manes, in 

Acta Archelaiy 60. C/. CXLII, UOff. By way of contrast we may 

quote this curious fragment of the Gospel of the Hebrews^ preserved 
by Saint Jerome, C. Pelag.t iii, 2 : “ Ecce mater domini et fratres ejus 
dicebant ei : Joannes baptista baptizat in remissionem peccatorum, eamus 
et baptizemur ab eo. Dixit autem eis : Quid peccavit ut vadam et baptizer 
ab eof Nisi forte hoc ipsum quod dixi ignorantia est,'* 

* cm, i. 497 ; CLXXXn, i, 399 ff. 
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does not appear to have mentioned the baptism of Jesus, and 
that, consequently, it is not unreasonable to hold that the whole 
legend, in substance as well as in form, came from the Hellen- 
istic community, which might have composed it under the 
influence of its own liturgy, to represent the ceremonial investi- 
ture of Jesus with the Messiahship.^ 

Assuming, however, that the Nazarene did come to the 
baptism of John, we are confronted by the question of its 
significance for him. Did he then receive the inner revelation 
of his prophetic mission ? “ Did he have a vision, in which 
was suddenly resolved a long and obscure working of his mind, 
possibly as mysterious to him as to us ? A psychologist would 
say that it was very probable ; the historian must confess that 
he cannot tell. 


II 

After the Baptism 

According to the Synoptic tradition, the Spirit which took 
possession of Jesus at the moment of his baptism drove him 
into the wilderness, where in solitude, amidst terrible tempta- 
tions, his vocation matured. (Mark i. 12-13, and Syn.) He 
begun to preach only after the arrest of the Baptist, at 
least, on the testimony of Mark (i. 14) and Matthew (iv. 12), 
for Luke (W. 14) does not mention John in this connexion. 
Henceforth he did no more than repeat what was probably the 
theme of his jiredeeessor : “ The time is fulfilled and the King- 
dom of God is at hand ; repent ye, and believe in the gospel ” 
(Mark i. 15). 

The incident of the temptation is completely legendary, and 
each of our three Synoptists has embroidered the main theme 
as he saw fit. The accounts of Matthew (iv. 1-11) and Luke 
(iv. 1-18) are sheer hagiographical imagination. But it is 
reasonable to ask whether, under the all too obvious fiction, 

^ LXXXVI, 153. Goguel writes (CLVI-iz, 251) '' that it is impossible 
to cast any doubt upon the baptism of Jesus at the hands of John. 
We are far from being so easily convinced. 

* It is to be noted that the descent of the Spirit upon a man meant 
no more, according to the Jewish belief, than “ a special call to a given 
work.** It is in this way that the Spirit affects Gideon (Judges vi. 84), 
Jephthah (Judges xi. 29), Samson (Judges xiii. 25), Saul (1 Sam. x. 6, 10), 
etc., and it is certainly in this way that Acts x. S7 ff. indicates the 
Baptism of Jesus when it asserts that he has been anointed with the 
Holy Ghost and divine power {<bg ixQioev dvrov 6 Oeo^ Ttvsv/Aaxi dylcp nai 
dwdfUi). 
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there might not be some truth ; whether this supposed with- 
drawal to the wilderness might not reflect the actual know- 
ledge that Jesus did not begin to preach immediately after his 
baptism ; whether, in short, this space of forty days (a con- 
ventional number, used “ at random ” by the Jews ‘‘ in their 
writings and traditions **) ^ does not represent an indefinite 
period of private preparation of which nothing was known.* 

Here, again, the absence of documentary evidence reduces 
our curiosity to impotence. If the tradition had really pre- 
served the memory of a kind of period of doubt before the 
beginning of the public life of Jesus, the gospel writers have 
placed this recollection in a very different light. As soon as 
faith arrived at the idea that the Messianic consecration coin- 
cided w'ith the Baptism, the myth of the Temptation arose to 
satisfy the accepted belief — which is cnibodied in the Apoca- 
lypse — that the Messiah had to strive with Satan and vanquish 
him.* For the Jews (Isa. xiii. 21 ; xxxiv. 14 /. ; Lev. xvi.) 
as for the Egyptians,* the favourite habitation of the powers 
of evil was the wilderness. It is to be noted that the incident 
does not occur in John, an omission which throws a clear light 
on the purpose of the Synoptics. For the Fourth Gospel, Jesus, 
being the incarnation of the eternal logos, was ipso facto master 
of all the powers of the underworld. The ecstasy of the man 
of God in solitude * is a well-known theme, and it is possible 
that at least two oriental myths, that of Zarathustra and that 
of Buddha, influenced the gospel account. Zarathustra,® too, 
was thirty years old when Vohu mano, god as mind and spirit, 
descended into him. At the same time he was tempted by 
Angra Mainyu, the principle of evil, wiio offered him dominion 
over the world if he would but renounce the law and service 
of Ahura-Mazda, The Bodhisatva, the future Buddha, also 
underwent a temptation by Mara, the Evil One, and his band. 
It is recounted at length in Lalita Vistara, xxi,’ and its similarity 
to that of Jesus is undeniable.® This resemblance, however, 
does not mean that the Synoptic legends were copies, or even 
conscious imitations, but merely that they were influenced by 
themes well known and widely disseminated in the East. 

^XVI, ii, 134. Moses remains upon Sinai forty days and forty 
nights (Exod. xxxiv. 28) ; Elijah takes forty days and forty nights to 
reach Horeb (1 K ings xix. 8), 

* See CLXXVl, 611, for the quite unfounded theory of Westlx-rg, 
who prop oses to substitute ten years for the forty days. 

* cm, i, 185. ^ XXIV, i, 94. » X, 33. 

® XLVm, 70 ; CCL, 177. Texts to bo found in CCLXXXV, 221 ff. 

^CCLXXXV, 162 jor. 

* CCLVHI, 50. For the opposed view, XLI, 247. 
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According to Mark, it was during this period of Jesus’ 
meditation that the Baptist disappeared at the command of 
Herod AntipasJ Then, seeing that the great voice “crying 
in the wilderness ” had been silenced, and feeling it impossible 
to leave the imminent Kingdom with no one to proclaim it, 
the Nazarene is supposed, in his turn, to have lifted up his 
voice and announced his mission. Thus John was, if we may 
so put it, the threefold cause of the appearance of Jesus : (1) 
the fame of the prophet drew him from his village, and led 
him, already deeply stirred, to the banks of the Jordan ; (2) 
the baptism revealed to him his vocation ; (3) the arrest of 
John put an end to his doubts, and thrust him into the path 
perforce abandoned by the stormy preacher. This course of 
development, which seems consistent enough in all its parts, 
has a very human quality which recommends it to the historian 
as well as to the psychologist. But unfortunately there is 
nothing to support it except the interpretation of a few verses, 
which in reality may have quite a different meaning, and an 
inference implicit in the gospel narrative. 

To accept it disposes at once of the much discussed ques- 
tion of the personal relations between Jesus and the Baptist 
after the Baptism. Inasmuch as Mark i. 12 states that the 
Spirit at once (evOvg) drove the newly-baptized Jesus into the 
wilderness (xal evQvg ro nvevjua dvrov elg rrjv Iqrjfiov) 

there can be no question of his having tarried with John 
at all. There is reason, however, to be somewhat mistrust- 
ful of the impression conveyed by Mark on this point. 

“ Sayings ” attributed to Jesus concerning the Baptist and his 
disciples arc scattered throughout the gospel narrative, and it 
is impossible to consider them as a whole ^ without becoming 
convinced that the original Christian community took a great 
and constant interest in these people,* and must have owed 
them a great deal — possibly, for instance, the practices of fast- 
ing and common prayer, and certainly the institution of baptism 
itself, adapted to their own requirements. The legend of the 
Forerunner is essentially an adoption of John by the Christian 
sect.* Does it not look as if Jesus simply came from John’s 
following, as if he had been an actual disciple of the Baptist, 
and his own movement were a kind of offshoot and successor 
of the other ? These questions may, of course, be asked 
whether or not we accept the historical truth of the incident 
of the Baptism. They have, however, no answers except those 
based upon personal impressions, for there is no documentary 

' XXIX, i, 437 jOT. s C J. CC LIX, ch. ii, and ch. iii, 1. 

" exem, 40. * XXIV, i, 90. 
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evidence which definitely solves them.' The reasoning which 
claims to include John, his disciples, and Jesus, under the title 
of Nazarenes, as indicative of their original and fundamental 
fellowship,* is very dubious. The name is not in itself clear 
enough to serve as the sole basis for a conclusion of such im- 
portance, and it would be difficult to find, apart from that, 
the smallest proof of this contention. 

It may, indeed, be judged that the similarity asserted by 
our Gospel between the essential features of the preaching of 
John and of Jesus, proves that there was a spiritual relation- 
ship between the two prophets.* But to declare as decidedly 
as certain modern critics have done, that Jesus was, for a 
period of which it is, unfortunately, impossible to estimate the 
duration, even approximately [^], the disciple of John the 
Baptist,” * we should have to add to the paltry fragments of 
information which may still linger in the passages just referred 
to, and a few others,® a personal conviction which the present 
writer cannot feel. How are we to be sure that John really 
said the things attributed to him by the Gospels ? Even if 
he did, however, say them, and Jesus repeated them after him, 
that hardly justifies us in concluding that they both united in 
saying them for a certain period in Galilee or elsewhere — who 
knows ? — ^and that during that time Jesus was the disciple of 
the Baptist. 

Granting this relation of disciple and master between the 
two prophets, their separation has to be explained. The 
execution, or at least the imprisonment, of the Baptist might, 
perhaps, suffice. Jesus would continue alone the work begun 
by his master, and at first followed along with him. The 
objection to this is that he seems to have continued it quite 
differently, to have adopted different ways, to have spoken 
with a different emphasis, and to have employed different 
methods.® He leaves the desert and travels round the towns 
of Galilee ; he mingles with the life of the people, abandons 
ascetic practices, and refuses to baptize. Renan, who doubted 
this last point,’ was unquestionably mistaken. In the first 

'CLXXVI, 391; CCXXZII, 18; CCXLV. 114; CCLIX, 235. 252 £f. 

• CLZVI, 14 ; eXLV, 26. 

• Mark i. 15 ; Matt. iv. 17 ; Mark vi. 12 ; Matt. x. 7 ; Luke ix. 2 ; 
X. 9 ; passages in which Jesus is supposed to repeat the phrases previously 
uttered by the Baptist (Mark i. 4 ; Matt. iii. 2). 

« CCLDC, 285. 

• Gk>guel reviews them all, and treats them with an indulgence 
which in the opinion of the present writer they hardly deserve. — Cy. 
CLVI~a, 24a-61. 

• L-a, i, 173. 


’ CLZVm, 107. 
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place, there is not a passage of the Synoptics which shows us 
Jesus either performing or preaching baptism, with the excep- 
tion, of course, of the famous : “ Go ye therefore and teach 
all the nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” which is put by Matthew 
(xxviii. 19) into the mouth of the risen Christ, and which no 
judicious critic for a moment regards as authentic. In the 
second place, we have in John iv. 2 a perfectly conclusive state- 
ment : “ Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples.” The 
gospel writer would never have said that, at a time when 
baptism had become an indispensable rite of initiation into 
Christianity,^ and its institution had necessarily to be ascribed 
to the Lord himself, if the evidence of the tradition had not 
compelled him to do so. His assertion has all the more weight 
in that it appears in the form of a correction, for the editor has 
already said (iii. 22) that Jesus baptized (xai ipdutTiCev), and 
(iv. 1) that he made and baptized more disciples than John 
had done. These statements have been made with his mind 
on the results of the preaching of Jesus, and the custom which, 
in his own time, would have consecrated them, and not on the 
personal practice of the Lord, and when he thinks of the latter 
he at once corrects himself.* If Jesus was for some time the 
disciple and companion of John, he may, like him, have bap- 
tized, but of that we are completely ignorant. All that we 
know is, that when he began to act on his own account, he 
did not make use of baptism. 

The reasons which might have severed the association of 
the two preachers, and have caused the kind of difference which 
distinguishes them, have been sought in our Gospels, and it 
has even been believed that they had been found. The writer, 
however, is completely sceptical of this discovery, and will 
therefore say nothing on the subject, beyond referring the reader 
to a book in which it is set forth with great confidence and 
ingenuity.* There seems to us no means of finding out whether 
John and Jesus preached together, or whether they separated, 

^ C/. the pronouncement attributed to Jesus by John iii. 5 : “ Except 
a man be bom of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God.** 

* Renan held that our John iv. 2 was only a secondary gloss, but 
as such, there would be no point in it. 

* CCLU, 257 ff. We are compelled to say that GoguePs thesis 
is more like a new edifice than a restoration. The use which he makes 
of the texts seems to strain them unduly, and to insert into their frag- 
mentary accounts considerations which l^long to religious psychology, 
rather than to verifiable history, and are always d^putable because 
they are largely subjective. 
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or why, and we can only envy those to whom the situation 
appears less obscure. 

Our first conclusion concerning this crucial problem of the 
advent of Jesus is that it is a clear and particularly telling 
illustration of the gulf that is set between our curiosity and 
the facts, by uncertain, vague, and inconsistent documents, 
which are capable of the most diverse interpretations, and may 
be used to support or to contradict, at will, the most dissimilar 
theories. Our second is that it is better to resign ourselves to 
ignorance than to imagine what we wish to know. There is 
a possibility that the vocation of Jesus was determined in some 
Messianic sect ; there is a possibility that he awoke to his 
mission at the baptism of John ; there is a possibility that he 
may have been, if one cares to put it that way, a disciple of 
the Baptist, that is to say, that his impulse was derived, in a 
manner of which we know nothing, from the obscure precedent 
established by the Baptist sect. This last possibility may 
perhaps even be ranked as a probability. But on the whole, 
we are so completely ignorant on the essential points, between 
us and the recollections which possibly still existed in the time 
of our Gospels there is such a tangle of thorny undergrowth, 
that we can, in truth, no longer find our way. Of that which 
appears to us as possible or probable, perhaps no portion is 
true, and it is the part of wisdom to admit that the final verdict 
of criticism is that the true explanation of what happened is 
for ever denied us. 



CHAPTER VII 


JESUS AT THE TIME OF HIS PUBLIC CAREER 

I T would be of the greatest interest to us to have some definite 
information regarding the personality of Jesus, his physical 
and mental characteristics, but unfortimately, the first Chris- 
tians took no interest in these essential biographical details, 
or, at any rate, they paid no attention to them. 


The Personal Appearance of Jesus 

No description of the person of Jesus has come down to us, 
except in wholly unauthenticated legends of a much later 
period.^ These legends were based upon two traditions, which 
arose, one after the other, out of considerations quite unrelated 
to the facts of his history. The more ancient of the two grew 
out of the belief that Jesus had chosen to assume upon earth 
a lowly guise, an idea which was founded upon the famous pas- 
sage of Isaiah (liii. 2-8), in which the Servant of Jahweh is 
described as the meanest of men, a figure totally devoid of 
beauty or impressiveness. Hence it was that Justin could 
write * that Christ “ was manifested without beauty or dignity, 
as said Isaiah, David, and all the Scriptures,” Irenseus * char- 
acterizes him as infirmus and ingloriosus, and even indecorus. 
Clement of Alexandria, arguing that true beauty is not physical, 
does not fail to remind us that the Lord was not beautiful in 
the flesh,* a belief to which he several times refers.® Origen 
improves upon it by adding that Jesus was small, ill-favoured 
and insignificant.® Commodian, writing for the general public, 

^ They have been collected and studied by von Dobschiitz, Christua- 
bilder, and, more recently, by G. Muller, Die leibliche Gestalt Jesu Christi 
nach der schrifUichen und monumentalen Urtradition, 1909. See also the 
same author’s ChristusbUder, in RE, iv, 88 ff., and CXLII, 811 jQT. 

» Dial, 85, 1. 

• Host., 4, 88, 12 ; c/. 8, 19, 2. ^ Pcedag., 8, 1, 8. 

® Strom., 5, 2, 22 ; 8, 17, 108 ; 6, 17, 151. 

* Contra Celsum, 6, 75 : fungdr xai dvaeidiQ nai dyevrig. 
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declares that, on the evidence of Isaiah, he was of humble and 
mean appearance, and looked like a slave ; 

“ Hunc ipsum Esaias humilcm dcnuntiat cssc 
Et nimis dejectum, fuerit quasi servi flgura.” * 

Tertullian, Saint Cyprian, Hippolytus, etc., were all of the same 
opinion.* A very early tradition goes still further, and claims 
that the Lord was a leper.* 

The Olympian ideal of the coincidence of beauty and divinity 
was, however, too widely disseminated for simple-minded 
believers to picture Christ otherwise,* and the sarcophagi often 
display a flattering representation of him. In order the better 
to convey his greatness, he is naively represented as much taller 
than those who are speaking to him or who surround him.* 
There was, moreover, another passage, Psalm xlv. 2, which 
could be cited against that of Isaiah ; “ Thou art fairer than 
the children of men, grace is poured into thy lips.” From the 
time of Clement of Alexandria, the controversy was in full 
swing, and contradictory assertions abounded, with no • 
promise of a satisfactory solution. The dispute actually lasted 
until the fourth and fifth centuries, with great animation on 
both sides, but the partisans of ugliness eventually lost ground. 
They numbered amongst them, indeed, Basil and Cyril of 
Alexandria, who did not hesitate to maintain, with his custo- 
mary extravagance, that Christ was “ the ugliest of the chil- 
dren of men ” ; but they had against them Gregory of Nyssa, 
John Chrysostom, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, Thcodorct, 
and all the practice of iconographic art. They were, accord- 
ingly, practically vanquished, but their defeat merely represents 
the triumph of Psalm xlv. over Isaiah liii., and adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the appearance of Jesus. 

There is not much to be expected of the supposed portraits 
and descriptions, which had varying fortunes during antiquity 
and the Middle Ages, and some of which have come down to 
us. Their production began very early. The Carpocratian 
Gnostics, according to Irenaeus,^ possessed some, and Eusebius 

‘ Carmen apolog.t 335jflr. 

* Tertullian, De came Chr.y 9 ; Cyprian, Testimon,^ 2, 13 ; Hippo- 
lytus , De An tichr,^ 44; cf. Acta Petri, 24; Oracula Sib., viii, 256 ff. 

» cxxxn, 205 . 

* Le Blant, Les sarcophages chr6t. de la Gaule, Introd., viijfl^* 

* Le Blant, op. cit., 20, nos. 19, 20, and 21. 

* Strom., 2, 5, 21. Other references in CXXXII, 312jgr. 

^ Hcer., 1, 25, 6 : “ . . . imagines quasdam quidem depictas quasdam 
outem et de reliqua materia fabricatas . . . dicentes foptuim Christi 
Jactam a Pilato, illo in tempore quo fuit Jesus cum hominibus.'* 
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knew others, 1 as also did Saint Augustine,* who testifies both 
to the absence of any authentic picture of Christ (qua fuerit iUe 
facie nos penitus ignoramus) and to the variety of the imaginary 
likenesses (dominicce facies carnis innumerabilium cogitationum 
diversitaie variatur et fingitur). Of these pseudo-portraits, 
almost all those which pretended to authenticity ended up by 
claiming a miraculous origin. The others, which early legend 
freely attributed to Saint Luke, have disappeared, except 
possibly one or two, for instance, that in the cathedral of 
Moscow. One of these “ acheiropoietic ” images, that is to 
say, not made by the hand of man, the Veronica, of which the 
original is at Rome, exists today in thousands of reproductions 
throughout the Christian world, and another, the one imprinted 
upon the Sacred Shroud of Turin, has lately even been arousing 
the interest of the daily press. There is no need to go into the 
subject of devout frauds or pious illusions,* but a word must 
be said concerning one description which even today deceives 
the ignorant, and which the image makers of Saint Sulpice are 
constantly distributing, accompanied by a portrait which is 
supposed to embody it. It is necessary to mention it, because 
Robert Eisler, whose love of paradox is deterred by no 
anomaly, has quite recently attempted to secure for it the 
credence of seholars. We refer to the Letter of Lentulus.* 
The supposed author, a certain Publius Lentulus, who calls 
himself “ Governor of Jerusalem,” addresses to the Senate and 
People of Rome the following communication : 

“ There has appeared here in our time, and still lives here, a 
man of ^?reat power {magnee virtutis) named Jesus Christ. The people 
call him a prophet of truth {propheta veritatis), and his disciples, 
the Son of God. He raises the dead and cures the sick. He is, 
in stature, a man of middle height and well proportioned (statura 
procerus mediocris et spectabilis). He has a venerable face {vultum 
habens venerabiletn), of a sort to arouse both fear and love in those 
who see him. His hair is the colour of ripe chestnuts,* smooth 
almost to the ears (pianos fere usque ad aures) but above them wav- 
ing and curling, with a slight bluish radiance (aliquantulum ceruliores 
et fulgentiores)f and it flow's over his shoulders. It is parted in the 
middle on the top of his head, after the fashion of the people of 
Nazareth. His brow' is smooth and very calm, with a face without 

* Eusebius, //.£?., 7, 18, 4. 

* Augustine, De Trinitate, 8, 4-5. 

* A detailed study of all the “ acheiropoietic ” representations will 
be found in CC. On the Holy Shroud see also CE, Shroud (The holy), 

* For the history of the question see ; CE, LerUuluSy on the text 

and its variants ; CC, 819 jQT. ; CLIV, ii, 387, and the references 

in the index under the word Lentulus, 

* We adopt the reading permature, Prmo/iire, which is that accepted 
by von Dobschiitz, seems unintelligible. 
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wrinkle or blemish, [lightly] tinged with red (quant rubor Imoderatus] 
venustai). His nose and mouth are faultless. His beard is luxuri- 
ant [and undipped] (copiosam [et impuberem]) of the same colour 
as his hair, not long, but parted (bifurcaiam) at the chin. His 
countenance is full of simplicity and maturity. His eyes are expres- 
sive and brilliant. He is terrible in reproof, sweet and gentle in 
admonition, cheerful without ceasing to be grave. He has never 
been seen to laugh, but often to weep. His figure is slender and 
erect (in statura corporis propagatus et rectus) ; his hands and arms 
are beautiful to sec. His conversation is serious, sparing, and 
modest. He is the fairest of the children of men.” 

The text varies from manuscript to manuscript,^ the main 
points being rich in eulogistic variants. One concluding 
sentence is worth quoting, because it exceeds all the limits of 
probability with admirable ingenuity, while adhering to the 
main tenor of the text. 

Ipse enim cat rex glorice in quern desiderant angeli prospicere, 
cuius pulchritudinem sol et luna miraiur^ salvator mundi^ auctor vitcct 
ipsi honor et gloria in cetemum. Amen.'* 

It is hardly necessary to point out the details which betray 
the evident falsity of the document. There was no “ Governor 
of Jerusalem ” in Jesus’ day ; no Lentulus plays any part 
whatever in the Jewish history of those times ; and in the 
reign of Tiberius a subordinate official would never have ven- 
tured to write directly “ to the Senate and People of Home,” 
a form of address, furthermore, which had no longer any mean- 
ing. Moreover, what could have been the purpose of such a 
letter ? There is only one to be discerned, that of giving 
partisan evidence concerning Jesus ; but the terms in which 
it is couched make it impossible that it could have come from 
a Roman official. One of the Twelve would not have displayed 
such conformity to the orthodox beliefs of the future ; he would 
not have called his master Jesus Christ, nor have described 
him as the Son of God, any more than he would have identified 
him with the fairest of the children of men, as does this Roman 
who is so expert at quoting the Psalms.* It is probable, how- 
ever, that the introduction of the name of Lentulus into the 
forgery does not go back very far. In the oldest manuscripts 
(Series “ a ” of Von Dobschutz) it begins with the words : 
” legiiur in anrudibus libris Romanorum,^' and is thus presented 
as an anonymous historical record. The form of a letter can- 

' Von Dobschutz has examined more than seventy-five manuscripts, 
and a large number of printed editions and translations. 

• One variant makes the quotation definite by introducing it with 
the words : ” So that one might justly say of him, according to the 
prophet, . . 
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not have been given to it prior to the fifteenth century, and 
probably represents an “ improvement ” introduced by some 
Humanist. The description itself does not appear to have been 
known in the West before the fourteenth century.^ 

The question would be closed, but for the fact that it is 
possible to differentiate the portrait from its frame, and to ask 
if its component details may not have come from an ancient 
source, and possibly a reliable one. It is on the strength of 
this possibility that M. Eisler has reached the conclusion that, 
in the main, the letter of Lentulus gives us the “ description *’ 
of Jesus contained in the warrant for his arrest issued by Pilate. 
That sounds too good to be true, and it would be difficult to 
explain why not one of the Christian writers of antiquity who 
have been preserved to us, appears to know anything about 
so interesting a document, which would have so effectively 
settled all the disputes concerning the facies of the Lord Jesus. 
Two eastern writers, Nicephorus Callistus * (who wrote in the 
first half of the fourteenth century, but reproduced a chronicle 
belonging to the tenth) and John Damascene * (middle of the 
eighth century), do, indeed, give portraits of Christ which they 
claim to have taken from the “ old authors ” (dt oqx^^oi — dt 
IcnoQixol), and which it has been sought to relate 
to that of the letter of Lentulus. John Damascene need not 
be considered, for he merely describes a conventional figure, 
such as was frequently reproduced in the religious art of his 
time. His Christ has, moreover, a black beard {yeveidda 
ixilava lx^%n:a) which is sufficient to destroy all resemblance 
to the “ type ” of the pseudo-Lentulus. The portrait depicted 
by Callistus, on the contrary, approximates to this type in 
several rather striking ways. The beard and hair are tawny 
{aixoxQovQ — the colour of ripe wheat) ; the head has never 
been shorn by a human hand ; the face is slightly ruddy (dXiyov 
im<poiviaaofi^npf), A special detail which the author em- 
phasizes is the resemblance of Jesus to his mother. None of 
this is, however, sufficient to guarantee the antiquity of the 
substance of the pseudo-Lentulus. The probability is, that the 
chronicler of Nicephorus Callistus, like the author of the 
“ portrait on which the “ letter ” of Lentulus was based, was 
inspired by some iconographic likeness well known in the East 
at the beginning of the Middle Ages, one of the “acheiro- 
poietics,” or of the pictures attributed to Luke. It has been 
suggested, * and not without some show of reason, that a pagan 

' CC, SSOjflT. • Hisioire ecclis., 1, 40, in P.G., CXLV, col. 747 ff, 

* Epist ad TheophUutn imperatorem, 8, in P.G., XC7, col. 850. 

• cxxxn, 206. 
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type well knowTi in the decline of the ancient world, that of 
Serapis, which the artists endowed with a grave and serene 
beauty, a very noble air of majesty, a direct and piercing glance, 
parted hair, and a cleft beard, had served the Christians as a 
model when they desired to portray the features of the fairest 
of the children of men.” The incompatible representations of 
which we have spoken, and the definite statement of Saint 
Augustine : “ nos penitus ignoramus,'"'' together with the silence 
of the Fathers concerning the contents of the letter of Lentulus, 
suffice to relegate this clumsy document to the comjmny of 
the forgeries with which the simple-minded consoled their 
ignorance, and which were, in fact, expressly manufactured to 
please them. 

We shall say nothing about the vast amount that has been 
written regarding the charm which is supposed to have eman- 
ated from the person of Jesus, except, flatly, that it belongs 
to literature, and that not of the best. The complex charm 
of the Gospel must not be confused with the personal impres- 
sion produced by the Nazarene. The attraction of his mind, 
which we can, perhaps, still feel in reading the parables, for 
instance, is one thing ; the magnetism which may have radiated 
from his countenance is another, and one for which there is no 
evidence. A wonderfully beautiful ” ^ soul may not shine 
forth at all from the face of its possessor, and we do not know 
the “ soul ” of Jesus in sufficient detail to deduce from it any- 
thing about his personal appearance. 


II 

The Mental Characteristics of Jesus 

It has been supposed possible to obtain from our gospel 
writings some light on the mental characteristics of Jesus. 
Works of various kinds, some scientific,* others inexact or 
imaginative in method,* have been devoted to the examina- 

» V, i, 816 . 

• CCXXXn, in which is to be found a brief but conclusive critical 
examination of earlier works : Loosten, W. Hirsch, Binet-SangI6, 
Rasmussen. 

* Binet-Sangl6, La folie de Jesus, Paris, 1908, which professes to 
examine Jesus from the point of view of clinical psychiatry. The 
replies to the psychiatrists by Knieb (Moderne-Leben^esu-Forschung 
unter dem Einflusse der Psychiatrie, Mayence, 1908), Werner (Du 
psychische Gesundheit Jesu, Gross-Lichterfelde, 1909), Saiiday (Chris- 
tologies ancient and modem, Oxford, 1910), and H. Schaefer (Jesus in 
psychiatrischer Beleuchtung, Berlin, 1910), are as much enslaved by 
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tion of the problem in all its aspects. “ Erudite amusements,” 
wrote Loisy on one occasion with regard to one of them, and 
he expressed exactly the feeling of the critic who is confronted 
by these inductions and deductions, which, however clever they 
may be, are all equally flimsy. It must be admitted, however, 
that our professional or amateur psychiatrists do not write to 
amuse themselves, or even to amuse us, and they are not always 
erudite. What makes their utterances unconvincing is their 
lack of clinical observation, for which the texts furnish no data, 
together with their failure to realize that, for the most part, 
they are incapable of understanding properly what they read 
in the texts. They are usually astonished to hear that, but it 
is the obvious truth. A brief outline of their principal argu- 
ments will be sufficient to prove it. 

The starting point of their researches is to be found in a 
remark of Strauss, in his first Life of Jesus, to the effect that 
a man who was obsessed with a Danielic vision of the world, 
who called himself the Son of Man, who believed himself to be 
the Messiah, and who prophesied his speedy return by way of 
the skies, in divine glory, must have been mentally abnormal. 
Jesus, in other words, showed signs of a well-marked patho- 
logical fanaticism. Strauss, however, refrained from drawing 
this conclusion, because he observed, in addition to these 
extravagances, a number of other points which indicated that 
Jesus was a sensible man {ein besonnener Mann), and also because 
he realized the strong influence of Jewish Messianism upon 
him.^ When he took up the question again, in the second 
Life, in 1864, he seemed to be much more impressed by the 
predominance of the visionary element (das Abenteuerliche) in 
his hero, and at that time he wrote to Lang, that he regarded 
the Galilean as “on the verge of insanity ” (als dem Wahrsinn 
ganz nahe).^ The critical researches prosecuted by liberal 
theology since the time of Strauss have laid especial stress on 
the esehatological character of the preaching of Jesus, and have, 
in so doing, given colour to the suggestions of the veteran 
scholar — excessive megalomania, visionary fanaticism, sjrmp- 
toms and proofs of mental disease. The following is a sum- 
mary of the diagnosis made by the psychiatrists : (1) Mega- 
lomania : It is quite incompatible with mental health that he 
should believe himself the Son of God, the future Judge of the 

terms and illusions as the theories they claim to overthrow. A less 
extravagant, but still unconvincing work, is that of G. Berguer, Q^elques 
traits de la vie de J6sus au point de vae psychologique et psychanalyHque, 
Geneva and Paris, 1920. 

^ Leben Jesu, 1885, ii, 1480 j^T. • CCXXXII, 8. 
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Universe, and announce his triumphal return on the clouds of 
heaven ; (2) HaUwinations : the incidents at the time of the 
Baptism, in the wilderness, on the Mountain of the Transfigura- 
tion, in Gethsemane, etc., are all bad symptoms ; (8) Dromo- 
mania : for a man to wander, for three years, about a little 
country, always moving from place to place, always unsettled, 
is not normal ; (4) Obvious indications of insanity : for example, 
the cursing of the fig tree, consigned to destruction because it 
did not bear fruit out of season ; (5) Unhealthy self-absorption : 
borne witness to by the fact that all the discourses and teach- 
ings of Jesus centre about the word “ I ” ; (6) Various physio- 
logical symptoms of an abnormal condition : (a) of the vaso- 
motor system : the sweat of blood (Luke xxii. 44), which is 
in reality a facial “ hematidrosis ” ; (b) of the digestive appar- 
atus : the attack of “ sitiophobia ” which impels him to fast 
for forty days ; (c) of the respiratory organs : the weakness 
which rendered him incapable of carrying his cross ; the pleuro- 
tubercular effusion revealed by the lance-thrust on the cross ; 
(d) of the genital organs : his saying concerning those who 
voluntarily undergo castration for the sake of the Kingdom 
of Heaven (Matt. xix. 12) ; his glorification of sterility in Luke 
xxiii. 29 : “ Blessed are the barren, and the wombs which 
never bare, and the paps which never gave suck ” ; his attitude 
of timidity towards women, which was not that of a true male 
(Binet-Sangl^), etc. ; (e) Oedipism, or the tendency to mutila- 
tion : “ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out. ... If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off. . . .” (Matt. v. 29- 
80) ; (7) The definite testimony of his family (“ He is out of his 
mind,” Mark iii. 21) and his enemies (” He hath Beelzebub,” 
Mark iii. 22), which leaves no doubt that he was mentally 
affected. The only question is, in precisely what way, and here 
our psychiatrists diverge, some voting for paranoia, which is 
a very elastic term, others for epilepsy, which is hardly less so.^ 
Glancing through the writings from which these dogmatic 
conclusions have been extracted, it is at once evident that their 
authors, with the exception of Rasmussen, who is more judicious 
and better informed than the others, have not the slightest 
knowledge of source criticism. They quote the four Gospels 
indiscriminately, and on the same footing (so much so that 
three-quarters of the material used by Loosten, Hirsch, and 
Binet-Sangl^ comes from John), without apparently suspect- 
ing that there are any precautions to be taken or any distinc- 
tions to be made. They do not even hesitate to use Apocryphal 
Gospels, and Binet-Sangl^, for instance, calmly applies for 

^eexxm 26. 
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information — ^how valuable, we can judge — ^to the Protevan- 
gelium of James or the History of Joseph the Carpenter. The 
Talmud, Celsus, anyone and anything, are interrogated and 
believed without a shadow of critical misgiving. This really 
amazing lack of caution is aggravated by a complete ignorance 
of the most elementary methods and principles of exegesis. 
Our psychiatrists take at its face value everything they find 
in the Gospels ; there is no statement too fantastic or inde- 
fensible to be accepted by them. For instance, an account as 
suspect as the one in Luke showing Jesus in the Temple in the 
midst of the doctors, at the age of twelve, is made a basis of 
diagnosis, especially by Hirsch. The sojourn in the wilderness, 
and the Temptation, which are quite unhistorical, represent 
for Binet-Sangl^ the “ hallucinatory phase ” of the develop- 
ment of paranoia in Jesus. The most disputable incidents, 
even those which, to the veriest tyro in criticism, are obviously 
unreliable, are taken seriously and interpreted in terms of 
psychiatry. Binet-Sangl^ has even gone so far as to say ^ that 
if the authors of the Gospels were not strictly accurate his- 
torians, they must have been physicians^ to have assembled 
so many symptomatic details. Neurologists and alienists, in 
other words ! Reviewed one after the other by a competent 
critic, restored to their context and their actual meaning, the 
“ symptomatic details ” that are esteemed by our psychiatrists 
to be most conclusive, lose their point, fall to pieces, disappear, 
and leave behind them nothing but the obvious and eomplete 
impossibility of establishing any such diagnosis. 

Nevertheless, even though the theory of a mental condition 
which today would call for certification be rejected as incapable 
of demonstration, the impression remains that a man of the 
people who believed himself empowered to proclaim that the 
Kingdom of God was at hand, who produced effects on his 
fellows by magical means, concerning which neurology, for 
once, has something to say, who came, perhaps, to believe him- 
self chosen to play a predominant, and finally, the principal 
part, in the apocalyptic catastrophe of his age, who, in short, 
was swollen with such overweening and naive arrogance, was 
not a normal person. But, by defeition, a prophet is not an 
ordinary human being. His calling necessarily implies an 
exceptional nervous organization, and the presence of stimuli, 
so to speak, which do not occur in the psychological make-up 
of everyone. It has been suggested that the main one, in the 
case of Jesus, was habitual ‘‘ ecstasy ” or vision. Let us pause 
for a moment over this important question.* 

^ Folie de JSsuSp i*, 67. * Cf. CLYU^ ii, 126. 
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It may be observed to begin with that the phenomena of 
ecstasy were not unfamiliar to the Jews of that time. What 
Paul relates of his visions and revelations (2 Cor. xii. 1 ff.) 
agrees with what we know of other rabbis. The development 
of apocalyptic necessarily implies the existence of visionaries 
and mystics.^ It was even sometimes supposed that the arch- 
angel Michael, prince of the angels, was entrusted with the 
special mission of transporting the living, in a state of ecstasy, 
before the throne of God.* Hence it is natural to ask this 
question with regard to Jesus, and it is clear that if it could 
be answered in the affirmative an effective light would be 
thrown upon the origin and mechanism of the religious activity 
of the Nazarene. A German scholar, Oscar Iloltzmann, who 
has distinguished himself by important works on Jesus and his 
time, has devoted a very interesting book to the problem,* a 
brief synopsis of whose theories will be a convenient approach 
to the discussion. 

According to Holtzmann, Jesus, whose behaviour is often 
quiet and normal, on other occasions shows definite signs of 
an ecstatic condition ; the two elements arc combined in him 
(TSjfiT. ; 114j6r.). The main argument on which our critic bases 
this opinion is that Jesus represented himself as “ the prince 
of the world to come,” and a state of mind which can enter- 
tain such an idea is definitely “ ecstatic.” The vision of the 
Baptism from which he derives the assurance of his Messiah - 
ship ; his “ eschatolpgico-ecstatic ” conception of the Kingdom 
(p. 80) ; the apocalyptic discourse related by Mark (pp. 57-9) ; 
the indications of ecstasy, which increase towards the end of 
his career, such as the designation of his betrayer ; the identi- 
fication of the broken bread with his own body, and the sacra- 
ment of the new Covenant expressed in the cup representing 
his blood (p. 68) ; the miracles indicative of an ecstatic ten- 
dency (p. 90) ; the curses, like that of the tempest and the 
barren fig tree (p. 99), which are similarly ecstatic ; these are 
all additional details which confirm what the Messianic “ call ” 
of the Nazarene has already demonstrated in general. On the 
whole, on numerous occasions, those, namely, on which he 
actually received his principal inspirations, he was probably 
exalted to that “ supreme degree of spiritual excitement ” (im 
hochsten Grad geistiger Erregung) which, according to Holtz- 
mann, is characteristic of the state of ecstasy (p. 8). A volcano 
whose activity may have short interruptions, but which is 

"ii. 356jflr.; IV, 2 iijgr. 

* VUa Adam et Eva, 25 . C/. CCLXXXIl, ii, 516 , and li, 382 . 

•CCXIL 
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generally pouring forth lava and flames, such is the metaphor 
which most accurately represents Jesus. 

If this really was his character, it would be hard to under- 
stand why the police of Herod permitted so dangerous a fanatic 
to remain at large, even for a few weeks. It is true that we 
do not know the exact circumstances of Jesus’ public career, 
but the account of Mark, read without prejudice, does not give 
the impression of so excitable a person, or even of a man who 
was habitually abnormal, or whose motives and impulses were, 
even occasionally, the result of irrational transports. More- 
over, Holtzmann uses the word “ ecstatic ” to designate states 
or characterize facts which do not belong to what is usually 
called ecstasy.^ The correct meaning of the term seems to be 
simply an abnormal and transitory state of excessive excitement, 
in which the subject undergoes a kind of suspension of the 
normal faculty of thinking and feeling, and all consciousness 
of external things is blotted out, absorbed in an intense spiritual 
experience. “ The subject feels at once freed from himself 
and possessed by the divine ” (Delacroix). If this is the case, 
Jesus’ vision of the Kingdom is not ecstatic, since it and its 
elements had their origin in the beliefs and expectations already 
present in the Palestinian community, and did not leap, fully 
armed, from the agitated brain of the Galilean prophet. It 
took possession of his mind as an obsession, but it cannot be 
identified with a repeated ecstasy, and did not even originally 
proceed from one. Moreover, there is no logical, or even 
empirical, connexion between ecstasy and eschatology. The 
one can very well exist without the other, and we may recall, 
for example, that Philo of Alexandria, who was so much con- 
cerned with ecstasy, had very little interest in esehatology. To 
particularize, it is arbitrary to regard as ecstatic manifestations 
the designation of Judas as the traitor, the eucharistic acts 
and symbols, the curses, the miracles, etc. The only incident 
to which the term can properly be applied appears to be that 
of the Baptism, with the possible addition of the Temptation 
in the wilderness and perhaps the Transfiguration, although 
on the high mountain ” (Mark ix. 2) it was the disciples rather 
than their Master who had the mystic vision. Perhaps we 
might also include Luke x. 18/., where Jesus recounts that he 
has seen Satan “ fall as lightning from heaven,” but the state- 
ment occurs in a passage (the sermon to the seventy disciples) 
which has no historical foundation, and even if we assume that 

^ CLXZVI, 881, n. 1. Cf. Delacroix, La religion et lafoi, Paris, 1922, 
250ff. 
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the words were really uttered, they might easily be merely 
metaphorical.^ 

The conclusive objection to the theory of Holtzmann is that 
the majority of the incidents which he regards as evidence, 
and on which he relies, seem, to an unbiased critic, to be of 
extremely dubious historicity, or even entirely incredible, and 
amongst these we may unhesitatingly include the vision of the 
Baptism, the Temptation, the Transfiguration, and, in the 
opinion of the writer, the scene on Gethsemane. 

Hence his reasoning actually proves nothing. Even admit- 
ting, however, for the sake of argument, that Jesus may have 
had his period of trance {Verziickung), like the ancient prophets 
before him, and Paul after, we are still not at liberty to con- 
clude that he was “ an ecstatic,” in the sense of being subject 
to a recognized mental condition which is classed as abnormal. 
The texts do not give the slightest justification for believing 
that it was in periods of derangement, when his reason had 
temporarily left him, that his intimate relationship with God 
was established. His “ experience ” of the Father is not at 
all like a Saint Teresa’s experience of Jesus. There is no mystic 
rapture about it ; it is spoken of quietly and without excite- 
ment. According to all the evidence, Jesus lived with God in 
a continuous tranquil intimacy, not in the memory of rare and 
in some way supernatural contacts. The life of the apostle 
Paul “ in Christ,” that is to say, the union with his Lord of 
a man perpetually guided by visions and revelations, has little 
in common with this uneventful communion. Renan has 
excellently expressed this generally acknowledged truth : * 
“ Jesus has no visions ; God does not speak to him from with- 
out ; God is in him ; he feels himself to be with God, and what 
he says of his Father comes from his own heart. He lives in 
the bosom of God by virtue of a continuous communion ; he 
does not see him, he feels him.” * 

This is certainly the impression one receives from the 
Gospels, and there is every probability of its being correct, for 
the tradition would not have underrated the “ gifts ” of the 
Lord. Nevertheless, we should hardly venture to assert as 
decidedly as Von Soden, that “ Jesus had no ecstasy ; apoca- 
lyptic imagery did not possess his soul,” because impressions 
€ire not to be taken for certainty, nor the aims of the interpreters 
of the tradition for a faithful reflection of reality. 

Summing up our conclusions : (1) We must reject the view 

^ Lxvn, 141 . 

» L rvn, 1 42 ; CCXXXIV. 87; CLXXV, 76 ; CVIH 220. 

*CLZ?ni» 75. 
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that Jesus was “ definitely unbalanced.” If he was, we do not, 
and cannot, know it ; (2) The intensity of his religious life, 
and even the exaggerated opinion he possibly may have had 
regarding his importance in the eyes of God, and the gifts he 
had received from heaven, interesting though they may be from 
a psychological point of view, are not sufficient, taking into 
account the period and the country in which Jesus lived, to 
indicate any deep-seated psycho-physical aberration ; (8) The 
whole of the gospel tradition implies an intense religious tem- 
perament, not at all abnormal in his environment, and an 
endowment of psychic powers whieh we have no means of 
analysing, but of which the miracles leave no doubt. All these 
conclusions, it must be admitted, tell us very little, and are not 
of much assistance in understanding the mind of the Nazarene. 

That he was an enthusiast is certain, else he would have 
stayed quietly at home. That he was a subject to misleading 
illusions is equally so, for otherwise he would not have believed 
the Kingdom to be so near, nor have imagined that he was 
to usher it in. But of what there was behind these phenomena 
we have no knowledge whatever. 


Ill 

The Psychological Characteristics of Jesus 

The most superficial inquiry into what might be called the 
“ psychological aspect ” of Jesus, his character, his mind, his 
religious feeling, reveals insuperable difficulties. There have, 
to be sure, been no lack of attempts to surmount them, some- 
times attended with some show of success, but the methods 
employed give us small confidence in the results obtained by 
means of them. It has been stated, for instance,^ that it would 
be better to employ the logia and the parables in an endeavour 
to reconstruct the personality of Jesus, at least on its religious 
side, than to subject them to rash attempts at ” unification ” 
in a coherent didactic system, in the hope of reproducing his 
teaching as a whole. It is his personality which is really 
reflected in all these sayings and incidents. Their very preser- 
vation shows that those who heard them regarded them as 
characteristic. Such an endeavour could be made, certainly, 
and would promise a great deal, providing : (1) that we had 
any certain means of sifting all this gospel material so as to 
avoid being led astray by the additions or expansions which 


» CLX, lOTjflT. 
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came from the environment of the Gospels and not from Jesus, 
and hence are concerned with the Christ, and not the Nazarene ; 
(2) that we were certain of being able to interpret correctly 
these logia and parables^ which have come down to us detached 
from their setting, that is to say, the circumstances in which 
they were uttered, which determined their true meaning ; (8) 
that we could be confident that these disjointed fragments of 
a whole of which we are ignorant, really represented the essen- 
tial features of the personality in question, and that it was 
possible for us to restore their original connexion. But inas- 
much as none of these conditions is fulfilled^ the method recom- 
mended is obviously useless. 

The same thing may be said of the attempt to arrive at an 
understanding of Christ through the feelings with which the 
primitive Christian community regarded him. It is perfectly 
true that the personality of the Master made a very strong 
impression upon his disciples. Otherwise the revival of their 
faith, after the access of despair which dispersed them at the time 
of his arrest, would be incomprehensible. But that is not to 
say that their religious life, when they reorganized it in common, 
was a reflection of his own inner life. If all that is meant is 
that it was the essence of the teaching received from him which 
remained the mainspring of their faith, we readily assent. But 
that fact does not take us very far in our knowledge of the 
personality of the prophet. Moreover, it was the glorified Jesus 
who was the centre of the faith of these disciples, its divine 
support and impregnable justification. In other words, the 
real work of that faith was the laying of the foundation of the 
Christological structure, which could only be achieved by the 
gradual effacement of the Galilean nabiy known and loved by 
his disciples, in the interests of Christ, the god. He was effaced, 
not perhaps from their hearts, which are inscrutable to us, but 
from their faith, which we know very imperfectly through the 
most mixed and uncertain of the New Testament writings. It 
is certainly not on the basis of the information contained in 
Acts that we may venture any inferences as to his psycho- 
logy. 

There is hardly any subject whose discussion has been more, 
and nore disastrously, beset with sentimental illusions and 
extravagant expressions, even in professedly scientific works. 
It has even been seriously claimed that “ intuition ” could in 
this case supply the deficiency of documentary evidence, that 
is, that the blindest and most unreliable of feelings could be 
substituted for the positive and objective data of historical 
information. But this is not the pl^e to expatiate on these 
J. N 
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pious aberrations, and we have mentioned them only because 
they still delude so many.^ 

Psychological reconstructions are hardly less difficult than 
those of archffiology, where beautiful fragments are worth more 
than a new structure, which rarely goes beyond a mere resem- 
blance, and which destroys what was still w'orthy of admira- 
tion. We shall not, therefore, imitate the ingenious architects 
w'ho have reconstruct (‘d the mind and character of Jesus,* but 
merely content ourselves with noting some ideas which seem 
to emerge from the texts. To begin with the most obvious, 
those relating to liis intellectual equipment, it is important to 
remember that wc are dealing, according to the Synoptics, with 
a man of the people, born and brought up amongst humble 
folk in a little town in Galilee ; that he was surrounded by 
companions of the same class as himself ; that he, as a rule, 
spoke only to audiences of peasants and common people ; and 
that the extent of his culture w^as bounded by his religious 
education. The religious idea of the “ Man-God,” and even 
of the peerless Master, still so often accepted as dogma, has 
seriously obscured this fundamental fact. We have to do, then, 
with an ignorant man, not so much because he did not pursue 
liberal studies, which, as a matter of fact, would have been of 
little use to him in his Palestinian country, but because he had 
only a limited horizon. He does not appear to have known 
anything outside of Judaism, and he was familiar only with 
the social environment of Galilee. Renan makes the acute 
observation that “ a king’s court w^as, in his eyes, a place where 
people wore fine clothes.” * Under the circumstances, the only 
disadvantage of this limitation of outlook was that it concealed 
from him the difficulties of his undertaking, which amounts to 
saying that it was practically the prime and essential condition 
of it. It has been observed that he was fundamentally opti- 
mistic. Had he not been so, he would never have attempted 
anything. A man of the people who initiates an important 
enterprise, necessarily with slender resources, is bound to 
believe that “ it wull come off,” otherwise he would make no 

^ It w ill be sufficient to refer the reader to the Introduction of CLXV, 
xxixjQT, A careful and thoughtful reading of these pages will afford 
a valuable lesson in criticism, not intended by the author. 

* As an illustration of what their efforts can lead to, see the long 
article by Kilpatrick, Character of Christ, in DOG, 281 ff., or the essay 
of Paul Vigue, La psychologic du Christ, in Le Christ, Encyclopedic 
poptdaire des connaissanccs christologiques, published under the direction 
of Abb ^s G. Bardy and A, Tricot, Paris, 1932, 400-517. 

* CLXViil, 89. The statement is based on Matt. xi. 8, w'hich specifi- 
cally says that those who wear fine clothes are in kings* houses. 
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move. Further, we must take into account, to begin with, the 
facilities of material existence in fertile Galilee, which would 
be likely to give a man a tendency to optimism ; and also the 
“ poetry of the south,” which is always ready to paint in rosy 
hues the least promising situations.^ 

From this limited outlook proceeds also, it is true, a com- 
plete lack of capacity for abstract criticism. This is shown, 
as also in other ways, by his habit of being satisfied with the 
most rough and ready application of a text to the case it is 
supposed to justify. For instance, when, in Mark ii. 28, Jesus 
undertakes to exonerate his disciples, whoiiavc plucked a few 
ears of corn crossing a field on the Sabbath, and are accused 
by the Pharisees of profaning the sacred day, he cites the 
example of David, who once, when he was pressed by hunger, 
ate, at the invitation of the High Priest himself, the “ shew- 
bread ” stored in the house of Jahweh. There is obviously not 
much connexion between the hunger of a band of soldiers and 
the pastime of strollers. This defect, however, was no draw- 
back in his surroundings. On the contrary, for a critical sense 
leads to doubt, begets hesitation, and paralyses action. 

In compensation, it is perhaps to the intimate presence of 
a smiling and bountiful nature, from which he was separated 
by no intellectual preoccupation, that the Jesus of the Gospel 
ow’es the spontaneity and freshness of his images, the pictur- 
esque quality of his comparisons. Finally, in the social system 
of the Palestinian world where the scene of his activity was 
laid, the ignorant were not inevitably condemned, as in our 
own, to remain inferior in station. What counted in Syria in 
those days, as still today in undeveloped Mohammedan com- 
munities, was boldness of personal initiative, and the power of 
personal influence. Abstract reasoning was not congenial to 
the simple Oriental people, and Jesus does not employ it. 
Instead he uses images to express his ideas, which are few and 
simple. His most important ideas arc embodied in trenchant 
aphorisms, bordering sometimes on paradox, as, for instance : 
Matthew v. 39 : “If anyone smite thee on the right cheek, 
turn to him the other ” ; and Matthew v. 29, “ If thy right 
eye offend thee, pluck it out.” The speech of a man of the 
people is naturally pithy. The Old Testament itself had much 
of this quality of popular literature, and the llabbis, modelling 
themselves upon it, were in the habit of speaking in an oracular 
style.* Jesus did not need to have come into close contact 
with them to know that. 

His essential simplicity, and even his lack of education, do 

^ CeeXm, 850. • Cy., for example, the Pirkt Aboth, 
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not detract from his natural intelligence, which is shown in the 
acuteness of his observations, the irony of his questions, even 
a certain shrewdness in his manner of evading the trap of an 
embarrassing question and turning it against his opponent.^ 
AH these traits are to be found in the Jesus of the Gospels, 
and give to his methods of discussion and teaching a somewhat 
Socratic character.* What we call the “freshness of the 
Gospel,” which is really perceptible only in the Synoptics, can 
come from nothing but the freshness of the mind of Jesus, 
which makes itself felt in those straightforward passages whose 
simplicity has not been destroyed by the entirely artificial 
setting in which most of them have been imbedded. 

A few other important, if negative, characteristics of the 
Synoptic Jesus may perhaps be indicated. As a prophet, the 
Nazarenc was not of the denunciatory, gloomy, austere type 
which his calling might lead one to expeet, and of which John 
the Baptist seems to have been an excellent example. There 
is nothing to show that he prophesied in the apocalyptic style, 
in spite of the thirteenth chapter of Mark, which may be a 
little apocalypse, but cannot possibly be attributed to him. 
Even if he had, during the anxiety and uncertainty of his last 
days, yielded to the temptation to burst into gloomy prog- 
nostications, that would be merely incidental, and quite con- 
trary to his usual behaviour. 

The Gospels attribute to him several outbursts of anger. 
For example, in Matthew ii. 21-8 he curses the unbelief of 
Chorazin, Bethsaida, and Capernaum; in, Matthew xii. 89/. 
he replies very harshly to the Pharisees who have asked him 
for a “ sign,” that is to say, a decisive miracle ; in Matthew 
xxiii. 13 f, he is supposed to inveigh against those to whom 
he is especially opposed ; “ Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! ” Such outbursts, with due reservations, of course, 
as to the authenticity of the words with which the redactor 
accompanies them, are not improbable ; they correspond to 
the “ righteous indignation ” which all men of God feel on 
certain occasions, and which even the angelic Saint Francis 
experienced. They reveal a very acute sensitiveness, rather 
than a trait of character, properly speaking. On the contrary, 
the synoptic tradition has preserved deep traces of the benevo- 
lence, the habitual kindliness, of Jesus, and these sober, but 
appealing virtues, although they were finally overshadowed in 
the Christological legend by more glorious qualities, were still 

» We will cite only the famous example of Mark xii. 13-7, which 
contain s the s aying “ Render unto Cssar the things that are Caesar’s.” 

• CLXVm, 90 ; CLX, 107. 
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foremost in Paul’s conception of the Lord. I beseech you 
by the meekness and gentleness of Christ ” (Sid rfjg TiQwkr^xoQ 
xal hueoceiciQ xov Xqkttov)^ writes the Apostle to the Corin- 
thians (2 Cor. X. 1). 

It is evident that Jesus was not interested in asceticism, 
that he saw no objection to marriage (in Mark x. 7 on the 
contrary, he asserts the necessity of its permanence), nor to 
the use — probably within the limits prescribed by the Torah 
— of all forms of food accessible to man.' He was, then, neither 
a despiser of life nor favourable to those disciplines, supposed 
to be pious and pleasing to God, which sought to restrict it.* 
It is perhaps this point which best confirms the impression of 
moderation and good sense conveyed by the general character 
of the Synoptic Jesus. It is a striking thing that Christianity 
should so soon and so completely have forsaken the way of 
the Master as regards this conception of practical lif(‘. The 
fact is, that his immediate expectation of the end of this perish- 
able world rendered Jesus indifferent to evidences of piety 
which the postponement of his hope again endowed with value. 

It has been claimed that he had supernatural will-power.* 
This is, however, not the impression given by the Marcan 
narratives, for they show him wandering hither and thither, 
breaking off his preaching, and attempting to disguise himself.* 
He must, then, have been conscious and apprehensive of danger 
up to the time of his embarking on the great adventure which 
ended in his death. The tradition attributes to him an access 
of weakness in the garden of Gethscmanc on the night of his 
arrest (Mark xiv. 34, “My soul is sorrowful unto death”). * 
That the incident was dramatized after the cv(tnt, and was 
even, in the main, entirely imaginary, there can be no doubt, 
for who could have seen, heard, and reported it, when the only 
ones who might have witnessed the scene were asleep (xiv. 87, 
40-41) ? But the rapid development of Christology in an 
entirely different direction proves that the idea of the legend 
would never have been thought of had the disciples not pre- 

^ The passage of Mark vii. 15 : “ There is nothing from without a 
man that, entering into him, can defile him,'*'' is not, in our opinion, to 
be taken as a defence of laxity in practical life. We shall revert to 
this point. 

* Matt. xi. 19 : “ The Son of man came eating and drinking.” 

• CL^ 107 ; “ er war ganz Willen und Handeln ” — he was all will 
and action. 

* Mark v. 1 ; vii. 24jflr. ; vii. 81 ; viii. 27 ; etc. 

• The meaning is not quite clear. It may be “ sorrowful enough to 
cause death ” (cf, Jonah iv. 9) or “ sorrow^ to the point of desiring 
death” (CXIV, 120). 
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served the memory of the state of grief and anxiety of which 
it was the graphic expression. Luke xxii. 48/. offers another 
dramatization of the same feelings, when he describes the sweat 
of blood upon the face of Jesus in his agony {xai yivofievog 
iv dryoyvlq). Sueh doubts and upheavals are intelligible enough, 
and detract nothing from either the eourage of Jesus or his 
faith in his mission. But at least they do not justify us in 
making an inflexible determination one of his outstanding 
virtues. 

Regarding his “ heart ” a great deal has been said, as is 
not surprising. But it must not be inferred from this that the 
Gospels themselves are especially interested in it. Quite the 
reverse ; they by no means foresaw the adoration of the Sacred 
Heart. It is dangerous to deduce definite conclusions from a 
few vague hints, and to interpret the very omissions of our 
texts as evidence. But it has sometimes been done, neverthe- 
less, and Renan, amongst others, was guilty of it. 

For instance, he writes : ^ “ His family does not seem to 
have loved him,” on the grounds that Matthew xiii. 57 makes 
Jesus say that “ a prophet is not without honour save in his 
own country and in his own house.” Mark vi. 4 specifies, 
“ among his own kin, and in his own house,” and his “ house ” 
means his family. If these passages prove anything, if they 
really give his actual words, they imply only that Jesus was 
not understood by his family, not that he was not loved. The 
incident related in Mark iii. 88 when his mother and brothers 
attempt to tear him from the circle of his disciples and bring 
him back to the peace of his home, certainly does not argue 
a feeling of indifference towards him. On the other hand, the 
hard words put into his mouth in the same passage : “ Who 
is my mother and my brethren ? And he looked round about 
on them which sat about him and said : Behold my mother 
and my brethren. For whosoever shall do the wull of God, 
the same is my brother and my sister and my mother,” are 
neither a denial nor a kind of excommunication of his kin, any 
more than those given in Matthew viii. 22, in reply to the 
disciple who asked permission to go and bury his father : 
“ Follow me and let the dead bury the dead.” They mean 
nothing more than the fundamental principle that the service 
of God comes before earthly affections, and no natural feeling 
should avail to divert from it him who has heard its sovereign 
call. “ Jesus, like all men exclusively absorbed in an idea,” 
continued Renan, “ came to have little regard for the ties of 
blood. The bond of the idea is the only one which this type 

^ cLXvni* 42. 
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of nature recognizes.” This psychological phenomenon is un- 
deniable. But if Jesus was compelled to proceed in opposition 
to his family, he may nevertheless have suffered from their 
misunderstanding and the necessity, in spite of his continued 
attachment to them, of severing his life from theirs. It would 
be going rather far to conclude, from the fact that he obeyed 
the call of his vocation, and followed his own path in spite of 
the misunderstanding of his relatives, that he had no family 
feeling, and that he scorned it. We have no knowledge of that 
whatever. Renan maintains further ' that he loved nothing 
except “ what he regarded as his divine vocation,” and that 
in him, “ as often happens with very lofty natures, tenderness 
of heart is transformed . . . into inlinite gentleness, into 
vague poetry, into universal charm.” But of that, too, we have 
no knowledge, and the passages which Renan cites do not in 
the least justify his contention.* It rests upon the unstable 
verge of one of the gaps in our information. We are justified, 
at most, only in thinking that Jesus did not attach a funda- 
mental importance to human loves, on the assumption that he 
really did describe the elect inheritors of the Kingdom as sexless 
beings, according to Matthew xix. 12 : ” There be some which 
have made themselves eunuchs for the Kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake”; and Mark xii. 25: ‘‘For in the resurreation they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels 
in heaven.” 

It goes without saying that it is religious emotion which 
dominates the whole personality of Jesus, surpassing and con- 
trolling all his other emotions. It may be said to fill his entire 
consciousness, and to radiate from him.® This will be suffi- 
ciently brought out in our subsequent study of his religion, 
and we shall therefore do no more here than give it its place in 
the list of psychological characteristics which wc are endeavour- 
ing to draw up from the Synoptics. The mind and heart of 
Jesus were full of God, not, as might be those of a theologian, 
by pre-occupation with doctrine, but somehow spontaneously, 
by nature.^ This is, of course, the form which piety takes in 
simple people. This intensity of religious feeling, this kind of 
identification of the religious life with life itself, does not involve 
in him any denial of the world, any condemnation of normal 
‘ CLXVm, 72, 

* Luke vii. 37 jJ. : his attitude towards the sinful woman (yvv/) . . . 
&fjiaQT(x)X6(;) who has anointed him with a precious ointment : John iv. 
7jgr. : behaviour towards the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well ; John 
\’iii. Sjflr.: treatment of the adulteress. These are all very dubious 
incidents, and, in any case, beside th e ques tion. 

i, 209. ^CLXVm, 76; CLX, 109, 112. 
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existence, any monkish renunciation. On the contrary, the 
religious feeling of Jesus seems to intensify life, to illuminate 
it, to enhance its dignity and worth as a work of God, an earnest 
of and preparation for His Consummation.^ It is not for a 
moment to be supposed that, although Jesus may very possibly 
have held up his own religious life as a model to those who 
listened to him, he made any such claim with regard to his 
practical life. The life he led seemed to him the one necessi- 
tated by his mission, and proper to him alone. At most its 
pattern was extended to his immediate disciples, those whom 
he had sought or received as companions and fellow-workers. 

We must take care, however, not to fall into an exaggera- 
tion which very few of those who have spoken of Jesus have 
succeeded in avoiding, because it is so hard for men to rid 
themselves of the influence of their ancestral prejudices. It 
is fully exemplified in a sentence of Renan : * “ The highest 
knowledge of God that ever existed in a human breast was 
that of Jesus.” It may be so. But who can see deeply enough, 
or make an accurate enough comparison of all the great religious 
characters, to be justified in the assertion ? 

Wc are sensible of the poverty, the incoherence, nay, more, 
the uncertainty, of this brief psychological sketch of Jesus 
which we have attempted to compose from the impressions of 
our gospel writers regarding him. These impressions, it must 
be remembered, consist already of interpretations, which may 
be tendentious, of recollections which may not be accurate, and 
of hearsay which may have no foundation in fact. Neverthe- 
less, since there seems to be in all this nothing which reflects 
especial glory upon the Christ, nothing superhuman, we feel 
justified in believing that Urmarcus and the Logia have pre- 
served at least a glimpse of the figure of Jesus the man. 

* CLX, 110. * CLX, 75. 
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THE PUBLIC CAREER OF JESUS 
I 

The Significance of the Environment 

T he general features of the public career of Jesus, like 
everything else not directly concerned with edification 
or belief, are left vague by our gospel writers, and our 
curiosity has to be satisfied with a few meagre hints here and 
there, nor may our imagination supplement them with rush 
and un verifiable additions. 

Nevertheless, with no desire to achieve a superficial vivid- 
ness, we may say that the amazing changelessness of the 
common folk of the East in dress, food and customs, makes 
it easy, as far as these details arc concerned, to reconstruct 
a very probable picture of the habits of the Galilean nain. It 
has often been remarked how frequently the streets of the 
little towTis and villages of Palestine evoke gospel scenes. We 
must hasten to make the most of them, and to fix their out- 
line, for the hour has struck, and everything is changing rajiidly. 
We cannot doubt it, when we see women of Nazareth coming 
to draw water at the Virgin’s Well, no longer carrying on 
their shoulders the graceful pitcher, which has not yet entirely 
disappeared, but an empty petrol tin, thrown away by some 
overloaded chauffeur. The same evidence of “ progress ” may 
be seen even at Palmyra and Jerash. Before the ubiquitous 
motor-car the ancient customs are receding, for the car brings 
with it commodities previously unknown, and establishes be- 
tween men hitherto strangers to one another contacts which 
no prejudice can long resist. A brief indication of certain 
points will perhaps guard us against errors of perspective, and 
permit us to restore the Nazarene to his true setting.^ 

A man of humble station, Jesus lived simply amongst 
common folk, whose daily life was wholly devoid of glamour. 

^ It will be worth while to glance through CGCIV, which, in spite 
of its title, contains much solid fact very clearly set forth. In this 
connexion, the w^atercolour drawings of Tissot are also worth mentioning. 
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We must beware of the illusions into which the sumptuous 
representations of certain Biblical incidents by modem painting 
might easily lead us. It is not to be imagined, for instance, 
that Veronese has given us a faithful picture of the wedding 
feast of Cana. The kindly hosts who received the Master and 
his disciples were far from being aristocrats, and Simon the 
Leper, who entertained them in Bethany (Mark xiv. 8), was 
hardly a millionaire. 

We may, then, imagine Jesus clothed as the men of his 
people still are. His head, with its long hair, as Jews and 
Bedouins wear it in that country, and undipped beard, was 
covered by a Icuffieh, a piece of thin cloth drawn tight on the 
forehead and falling over the shoulders, for protection against 
the sun. His body was clad in a long tunic with sleeves, 
usually made of linen, and over which was worn a woollen 
cloak decorated with fringe or tufts, as prescribed by Deuter- 
onomy xxii. 12. Various passages mention at least these last 
two garments : “ If anyone taketh away thy cloak (to ipLoxiov), 
forbid him not to take thy tunic also,” says Jesus in Luke vi. 29 
(c/. Matt. V. 40, in which the same two articles are named). 
It is the fringe or tufted edge of his cloak (rd xgaanedov rov 
ifiariov avrov) which is timidly touched by the woman with 
an issue of blood in Matthew ix. 20 in the hope of being healed. 
A girdle permitted the tunic to be tucked up to free the legs 
for walking or working (Luke xii. 85 : “ Let your loins be 
girded ”), and also served instead of pockets (Mark vi. 8 : 
“ Neither scrip, nor bread, nor money in their girdle ”). On 
his feet were sandals, to which the ordinary footgear of the 
Syrian peasant probably corresponds exactly ; a strong sole 
attached by means of thongs — ^those very thongs which John 
the Baptist, according to Mark i. 7, deemed himself unworthy 
to undo. Another passage (Mark vi. 9) shows us Jesus send- 
ing the Apostles out on their mission “ shod with sandals ” 
{vTiodeddfievovg aavddXca), To this equipment, the people of the 
country usually add a staff, and in Mark vi. 8-9 Jesus is sup- 
posed to enjoin the Apostles to take one.^ He may, perhaps, 
not have carried one himself. 

When travelling in this Syro-Palestinian country, it is a 
common thing to sleep outdoors ; and in the hot season it is not 
unpleasant to camp out. Jesus, however, apparently cannot 
have done so often, not only because the Gospels say nothing 
about it, which would not be much proof, but because, if we 
believe that he died in March or April, and that his career 
was very short, it must have been spent during the months 
^ Matt. X. 10, however, says the opposite : fiffdi gdfidop. 
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when it is not wise to sleep in the open air in Galilee. During 
the time of his stay in Capernaum, or near it, he used a house, 
that of Simon Bar-Jona (Matt. viii. 14). When Mark ii. 1 
writes : And being entered again into Capernaum, at the 
end of some days it was noised that he was in the house ” 
(iv olx(p\ it is probably this same house to which he is refer- 
ring. Otherwise, someone who welcomed his teaching had 
offered him hospitality. 

This hospitality, which is customary in the East, partly, 
probably to a great extent, assured the material existence of 
himself and his followers, which involved little outlay. Inci- 
dental references help us to understand how the band of 
disciples eked out their subsistence. In the first place, those 
who composed it cannot have been entirely destitute ; there 
is no suggestion that they were paupers. They probably 
pooled their possessions, and one of them was entrusted with 
the common purse. If John xiii. 29 is not a fabrication, 
which is not certain, it was probably Judas. We must, finally, 
take into account the women whom Jesus won to him, and 
who served him with disinterested devotion. Amongst others, 
a passage of Luke viii. 1-8 deserves to be noted : 

“ And the twelve were with him and also certain women who 
had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities ; Mary, called Ma^jfda- 
lene, out of whom had gone seven devils, and Joanna, the wife of 
Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Suzanna, and many others which 
helped him with their substance.” 

There seems no reason to reject this statement in toto. Though 
details may be disputed, there is at least every probability of 
its being substantially true. These women provided what was 
needed and looked after the domestic work. Jesus and his 
itinerant disciples were thus probably the first to put into 
practice the principle established by the primitive community : 
he who preaches the Gospel must live by it. 

The maintenance of Jesus would, however, hardly be very 
expensive. His clothing was of the kind that lasts, and his 
staple food must have been precisely similar to that of the 
Galilean peasants, wheat or barley bread, and fish, plentiful 
by the lake, supplemented by milk and its products, vegetables, 
and fruit. There would be little meat, and his drink would 
be water ; on special occasions, wine, and sikera (Luke i. 15), 
a kind of beer, made, apparently, from fruit and corn. Possibly 
the Nazarene was not very strict about the food laws of the 
Torah (Mark vii. 15). 

His habits were those of a na5t, a man who goes about 
spreading a message, a type still to be met with in the Moslem 
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world. Those who did not take him seriously, either did not 
listen to him, or tried to embarrass him with artful questions, 
to entice him, if necessary, into a compromising situation. It 
was with this in view, that some ill-disposed persons came to 
him with the dangerous query : “ Is it lawful to pay tribute 
unto Caesar ? ” If he said “ yes,’* he would be discredited in 
the eyes of the strict Jews ; if he said “ no,” he would be 
fatally compromised with the Romans (Mark xii. 18-17). 
There is no indication that he was insulted or maltreated. 
The outbreak of fury against him, attributed by Luke iv. 49 
to the people of Nazareth, is quite unreliable. It is only a 
development of Mark vi. Iff., and is intended to symbolize 
the fact that the countrymen of Jesus refused to listen to 
him, and that he turned away from their unbelief : “ But he, 
passing through the midst of them, went his way.” In Luke’s 
time it was no longer to the Jews that salvation was offered, 
but to those more worthy of it. Probably the worst that 
usually happened to Jesus was that he was not listened to. 
It may be that sometimes people were afraid of him. It 
would be quite comprehensible, for in his environment, those 
who did not see in him a man of God would doubtless be more 
inclined to regard him as a terrible sorcerer than as an in- 
offensive and insignificant fanatic. This feeling is shown in 
the sequel to an incident which in itself is highly strange and 
completely improbable, but which may be separated from the 
feeling which it illustrates. In the land of the Gerasenes, 
somewhere on the eastern bank of the lake, the Nazarene has 
just performed a miracle ; he has compelled a band of devils 
which were in possession of an unfortunate man to pass into 
a herd of swine, and the animals, suddenly seized with madness, 
have thrown themselves into the water and perished. The 
people of the neighbourhood, alarmed by the swineherds, far 
from being delighted by the marvellous “ sign,” are terrified, 
and beg the magician to go away as quickly as possible 
(Mark v. 1-20). 

For a very different reason, the public authorities must 
have been disturbed by a preaching whose theme, the near 
advent of the Kingdom of God, could not have been pleasing 
to them. It is possible that Jesus was very soon made aware 
of this hostility, but we do not know how it was revealed to 
him. Wliat the Gospels tell us of the evil intentions of the 
” Herodians,” whom they couple with the scribes and Pharisees, 
is very vague, and cannot be analysed into definite facts. We 
see the prophet face to face with the authorities only at the 
time of the Passion, but it does not seem likely that he had 
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never been troubled by them before. If he had assumed the 
behaviour of a Messianic agitator, of the pattern followed by 
so many others,^ the police would not have been long in obstruct- 
ing his progress. But since he seems to have preserved, on 
the whole, a calm and peaceful demeanour, since he did not 
talk of any warlike uprisings, and filled his teaching with in- 
junctions to morality and piety instead of denunciations of 
the oppressors of Israel, since, finally, he did not create any 
excitement, it is conceivable that the public authorities at 
first left him unmolested.* That this indifference did not 
last long, we may be certain without the explicit assurance 
of the gospel writers. The rapid changes of place, and the 
precautions of the little gospel band implied by them, especially 
by the abandonment of Galilee and the journey into heatlien 
territory, are quite sufficient to convince us. Jesus does not 
appear to have been a blind fanatic, inaccessible to the sug- 
gestions of natural prudence. 


II 

The Miracles 

In that age and country, a prophet could induce people 
to believe in him only by means of signs,” that is to say, 
miracles which proved that he was possessed of more than 
human power. The synoptic tradition avers that the Nazarene 
offered a great many of these miraculous proofs. “ The sight 
of the sick cured by Jesus was, accordingly, the experience 
which convinced the masses that he was possessed by a suj)er- 
natural power.” * This evidence has been somewhat trouble- 
some to the critics, and for the conservative it still constitutes 
a conclusive argument.* 

Carefully considered, the argument is, however, hardly im- 
pregnable : first, because the distinction between a good 

^ It has been maintained by C. K. Kautsky, JJer Ursprung des Chris- 
tentumSf Stuttgart, 1908, that he did so. For the refutation of this view, 
see Hans Windisch, Der messianische Krieg und das Urdiristentumf 
Tubi ngen , 1909. 

* (3ll, i, 208. 

* CXC, 205, based especially on Matt. xii. 15-21. 

* There are numerous works dealing with the question. CCV, 
gives a bibliography, and an interesting general idea of the ancient 
history of the problem. For a general study of the phenomenon of 
the “ miracle,” CCCl, and for its relation to th e cu rrent Je wish and 
pagan magic, see CCIV and CCII. Cf,, also, CCXCIU and CCuXU. 
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miracle, which attests the truth, and a bad miracle, which 
proves nothing but the cunning of the Prince of Error, or the 
adroitness of a charlatan, is a very delicate matter ; next, 
because a miracle being, by definition, a, fact (factum mirandum\ 
it is not easy to distinguish it from another sort of fact which 
is merely extraordinary or surprising (res mira oculis). The 
theologians inform us that a true miracle “ contravenes the 
laws of nature.” Unfortunately, we cannot boast of knowing 
the laws of nature well enough to be certain whether a par- 
ticular occurrence contravenes them or not. Further, such a 
definition does not endow a miracle with sufficiently definite 
characteristics to prevent the ignorant man — who, we must 
remember, is likely to be a witness, and often the sole witness, 
of the event — from mistaking for one a phenomenon which is 
merely unfamiliar and inexplicable to him, but which a more 
enlightened man would unhesitatingly assign to its proper 
place in the natural order. Moreover, these famous “ laws of 
nature” have not the slightest objective reality. They are 
nothing more than convenient formulse, the systematization of 
factual experience, and symbolize the observation of a certain 
regular order in the occurrence and connexion of phenomena. 
In reality, the only things that exist for us, that we perceive 
and have knowledge of, arc facts^ of which some are intelligible 
to us, and have been explained, while others are not, but all 
of which, by the very fact of their occurrence, are a part of 
nature. They arc natural, or they would not be. Hence, to 
set down as a datum the “ laws of nature,” and regard the 
contravention of these laws as the criterion of the miraculous, 
is a mere delusion founded on a fallacy. To say that a fact 
is contrary to nature is a meaningless proposition.^ 

The order of nature is of a physical character. Scientific 
observation has never discovered any facts which violate it so 
far as it is really known. Hence, to the mind of an educated 
man, it has no metaphysical, but only a practical and inevitable 
necessity. This important conception is foreign to the simple, 
the ignorant, those unimbued with the scientific spirit. They 
readily believe that phenomena, the causality of which they 
do not understand, can be arbitrarily modified, as they are 
arbitrarily produced, by a superior power, divine or magical. 
Therefore, as soon as a phenomenon seems to them to deviate 

^ Augustine, Ciu. Dei, 21, 8 : Portentum . . . fit non contra naturam, 
sed contra quam est nota natura.'^ This penetrating observation does 
not, however, prevent Saint Augustine from beheving in miracles, 
which shows how difficult it is to follow the logic of an argument to its 
ultimate conclusion. 
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from the normal — whose limits, it must be emphasized, vary 
greatly with the capacity of the observer — they proclaim a 
miracle. Renan was mistaken when he wrote : ^ “ No miracle 
ever took place before a sceptical audience. The condition of 
a miracle is the credulity of the witness.” The truth is, that 
it is the interpreiaiion of the fact as a miracle which depends 
upon the credulity of the witness, and not the occurrence of 
the fact itself. If Renan had gone to Lourdes, his presence 
would not have prevented the cures which the pilgrims regard 
as miraculous. He would himself have seen there extraordinary, 
and sometimes amazing, phenomena, but which, in the majority 
of cases, were easy enough to explain, and he would have 
tried to account for each of them as exactly as possible. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that this critical desire for in- 
formation involves a doubt which faith does not ordinarily 
experience, and which, at bottom, it does not want to ex- 
perience. It must be remembered that the miracles of the 
past, as, for that matter, those of the present, were observed, 
or rather, discovered, and reported, only by believers. More- 
over, very often, in fact for the most part, those who reported 
the events were not those who actually witnessed them. Hence, 
in a great number of cases, the historian is confronted by the 
material impossibility of getting back to the exact fact which 
is described as miraculous, and w^hich the inevitable inter- 
pretation begins to distort even in the minds of the eye- 
witnesses. 

“ In the last analysis,” writes the Catholic philosopher 
Blondel,^ there is nothing more in a miracle than in the most trivial 
of ordinary facts. . . . Miracles are miraculous only to those 
who are already prepared to recognize the operation of God in the 
commonest events and actions.” 

That is perfectly true, and if faith dictates the interpretation 
of the fact, it likewise controls, and to the same end, the account 
which is given of it. 

Nevertheless, the miracle constitutes, in many religions, the 
supreme argument of apologetic, because it appears to possess 
an objectivity capable of convincing even the unbeliever. This 
is a pure illusion, and in itself the use of the miracle as a religious 
argument is worth no more than the use of the martyr. The 
martyr dies for his truth, and proves thereby that he holds it 
dearer than life. He does not in the least prove that it is 
“ the Truth,” inasmuch as many different, and even conflict- 
ing truths have had their martyrs. Similarly, all the religions 
which have so desired have had their miracles, the same 
^ CLXIX, xliii. 2 M. Blondel, U Action (1898), p. 396. 
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miracles, and, on the other hand, all have shown themselves 
equally incapable of producing certain other miracles. The 
unprejudiced scholar is not surprised at this, because he knows 
that the same causes everywhere produce the same effects. 
But what is strange is that the believer is not surprised at it 
either. He merely insists that his martyrs are the only ones 
who prove anything, and that the martyrdoms of other religions 
are mere acts of fanaticism.^ Similarly, his miracles are the 
only genuine ones ; others are mere empty appearances, fabri- 
cations, frauds, uncomprehended facts, or witchcraft. 

In this rapid review of the general features of the miracle 
from a critical point of view, our intention was, before approach- 
ing the study of the miracles attributed to Jesus, to emphasize 
two fundamental points : first, that the supposedly miraculous 
fact has no specific characteristics which enable it to be un- 
hesitatingly identified ; second, that the interpretation of this 
fact as a miracle depends essentially on the attitude of the 
witnesses. This attitude is not merely the result of the faith, 
or the stupidity, or the inattention, or the credulity, or the 
ignorance, of individuals, but is conditioned by the state of 
knowledge and belief, the state of mind, so to speak, of the 
community from, which they come. At the time when Jesus 
lived, at the time when the tradition concerning him was 
formed and fixed, the conviction that miracles, the direct and 
arbitrary manifestation of the Powers above or below, were 
not only possible, but even frequent, prevailed unquestioned 
in all communities. 

The Olympic cults gave a large place to wonders and 
miracles of all kinds. Livy, for instance, relates so many that 
at the end of the fourth century, a certain Julius Obsequens 
was able, by merely collecting them, to produce at the same 
time a ponderous volume and a very important contribution 
to teratology. Certain gods were veritable specialists in every- 
day magic, for example iEsculapius, and the inscriptions dis- 
covered in the ruins of the Asclepeion at Athens, or of the 
temple of Epidaurus in Argolis, inform us of the marvellous 
cures which the god achieved in his temples.* Care was taken 
to record the principal ones, and to have an account of them 
engraved on the walls, for the honour — and profit — of the 
sanctuary, and the gratitude of those miraculously cured was 
expressed by votive images, often in precious metal. These 
images sometimes represented the part of the body restored 

> It is not the suffering, but the cause, that makes the mart>T 
(martyrium non facit poena sed causa), asserts Saint Augustine. 

-ccxLin, 242 jf. 
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to health by the divine intervention.^ These miracles were 
the exact counterparts of those still performed daily in all 
the great centres of faith-healing. 

But it was not only the gods who worked miracles. Certain 
noted persons, who had special relations with heaven, such as 
the famous physician Asclepiades * (end of the second century 
B.C.), the Emperor Vespasian, and his contemporary, the 
philosopher Apollonius of Tyre, also performed very interesting 
ones.* The resemblance between the miracles of Apollonius 
and those of Christ is at first sight so striking that Philostratus, 
the author of the Life of Apollonius^ was long credited with 
the intention of creating a kind of counterpart of Jesus for 
the piefistic circle which surrounded Alexander Severus. This 
opinion has been generally abandoned,* and it is now regarded 
as probable that the resemblance was due solely to an essential 
similarity of means and results. The Oriental religions, in- 
cluding Judaism, were even more permeated with the miracu- 
lous than classical paganism. In those times, when people 
troubled themselves little with the “ laws of nature,” and had, 
in general, lost the experimental bent which makes for science, 
the performance of miracles appeared in itself to be easy 
enough.® All that was necessary was to know the operative 
words and the efficacious actions. Accordingly, the specialists 
wrote books of formulas, manuals for the complete sorcerer. 
(We still possess a few fragments of them.) It was known 
what it was necessary to do and say, even to revive a corpse.® 

Origen {Contra Celsum, 2, 57) is of the opinion that the 
reason Jesus was born and lived amongst the Jews was because 
they were more accustomed to miracles than any other race, 
and he wanted his supremacy to be impressed upon them by 
a comparison of the marvellous things they had already seen 
with those which he was capable of showing them. If the 
Nazarene had really reasoned in the fashion attributed to him 
by the Alexandrian writer, he would have been greatly dis- 
appointed. His compatriots, the Jews, were neither over- 

^ P. Girard, VAsclepeion (TAthines^ Paris, 1882, p. 116^. 

* Apuleius, Florida, 19 : “ Asclepiades ille, inter pracipuos medi- 
corum, si unum Ilippocratem excipias, ceteris princeps, . . .” 

® The texts will be found in CCII, 15, 18, 23 jQT. 

* XXXV, 217. 

^ CCLXIV, 37, n. 1, rightly observes that, though we, nowadays, 
are accustomed to confine the question of miracles solely to the religious 
sphere, this was not the case in those times. In the absence of dehnite 
scientific knowledge, the miraculous was found in all departments of 
life. 

* Dieterich, Abraxas, Leipzig, 1891, 167 ff, Cf, XXIII, no. 79, 
p. 27 ; eexem, 41, 3. 
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whelmed nor convinced by the miracles which he is supposed 
to have performed before their eyes. They remained true to 
type by demanding “ signs,” which it was necessary for him 
to produce because every man who claimed to speak in the 
name of God had to prove that the Holy Spirit was in him. 
Moreover, the nabi could never be sure that his most impres- 
sive miracles would not be attributed to Beelzebub. The 
miracles which Jesus performed, according to the Gospel 
writers, were in no way original : the healing of lunatics, the 
expulsion of devils, extraordinary cures, wonderful powers over 
nature, and even the resurrection of the dead, all were a part 
of what the faith, both of Jews and of pagans, expected of a 
genuine worker of miracles.^ 

It has, however, been observed * that in the time of Jesus 
exorcism could not have been common in Palestine, since there 
is very little mention of it in the Mishna and the Tannaite 
literature. This observation, which is well grounded, and in 
harmony with the Talmudic ascription to Jesus of magic 
powers {Shabbatf 104, 6), suggests that many of the important 
miracles reported by our Gospels are redactional additions, 
for instance, the raising of the widow’s son at Nain, in 
Luke vii. lljfif.* Apostolic propaganda, which made a great 
deal of them, probably magnified their number, especially by 
the device, so dear to Matthew (ix. 35 ; xi. 5 ; xiv. 85 ; xv. 80 ; 
xix. 2 ; xxi. 14), of generalization. It is only what we might 
expect. 

On the other hand, it is easy to see that there were, so 
to speak, miraculous “ themes,” which influenced all the miracle 
workers, and even more, their biographers.* Lucian of Samo- 
sata, who was, perhaps, much less sceptical than he imagined 
with regard to the popular story-tellers, was once inspired to 
make fun of the wonderful talcs of miracles which were current 
in his time, and wrote the PhilopseudeSy the Lover of Lies. 
It was not only “ cobblers and fullers,” but very serious- 
minded men, who believed these incredible fables, for instance, 
Eucrates, “ with his long beard, his sixty years, and his pro- 
nounced taste for philosophy ” {Philops., 5), the great enemy 
of all falsehood and error. In the book, other philosophers 
of the same type are gathered together in his house one day 
when he is ill, and exchange, along with the most fantastic 
prescriptions of empirical medicine, the most amazing accoimts 

' XXXV, 219 ff.; CCL, 142 jgr.; CXCSm, 71 ff.; and especially 
CCIV, partic ularly p. 72 ff. Cf. LXXXVi, 148. 

* Lxxiv, i, 110. • cay, 22jor. 

* LXXXVI, 186 ff. (a very suggestive study). 
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of miracles. We see paraded before us, one after the other, 
the theme of the sick man who carries his bed on his back (11), 
of the man who walks on the water (18) and revives “ putrefy- 
ing corpses,” of the sorcerer who interviews the evil spirit who 
is capriciously dominating an unfortunate demoniac, threatens 
him, and finally forces him to come out (1C), of the ” young 
man of rare beauty, clad in white,” the messenger of the 
gods (25). Anyone who has read the Gospels will at once 
recognize all these incidents and personages. Lucian's book 
cites other wonder-working themes, which arc to be found in 
later Christian legend. Must we then conclude that it is a 
case of lies pure and simple, as Lueiaiv says ? Let us say 
rather, of facts badly observed, distorted, and enormously 
exaggerated, by the unbridled imagination of those who origin- 
ally bore witness to them, and also of illusions, originating we 
know not how, or where. 

Finally, it is upon the validity of the gospel (evidence that 
our judgment depends, on the historicity of the facts which 
they offer as miraculous, not upon their true nature. Un- 
fortunately, there is little hope of this validity being much 
greater in the case of the miraculous events than in that of 
the others, and the most superficial examination of the texts 
proves, in fact, that it is not. We discover, for instance, that 
each of the Synoptists relates impressive miracles which are 
not mentioned by the others,^ so that each has taken just 
what suited him from tradition or legend. The answer of 
apologetic, that each has chosen from amongst the numerous 
miracles of the Lord the ones that seemed to him most charac- 
teristic, taking especial care not to duplicate any of the other 
Gospels, will not hold, because several of the miracles which 
are related by one alone are more striking than others which 
are given by all three, and because the fact that they some- 
times select the same ones, proves that the Synoptists were 
not influenced by the precaution which is attributed to them. 

On closer scrutiny, we find that the Synoptics treat the 

' For example : Mark viii. 22-6, the healing of a blind man ; vii. 
32-7, that of a deaf-mute ; Matt. xxi. 14, the healing of blind and 
lame in the Temple ; xxvii. 52, the resurrections whicli signalize the 
Ninth Hour; Luke vii. 11-17, raising of the widow's son; vii. 21, 
various cures in the presence of the messengers of the Baptist ; xvii. 
11-19, the healing of ten lepers ; xxii. 50 the healing of the servant 
of the High Priest, wounded in the commotion of Christ’s betrayal ; 
etc., etc. As it is perhaps hardly necessary to add, the Synoptics 
make no mention of the two great Johannine miracles, the miracle of 
the wine at the wedding feast of Cana (John ii. 1-11) and the raising 
of Laauunis (xi. 8S-44). 
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chronological order of the miracles in the career of Jesus in 
the most cavalier manner, and that they further disagree both 
as to their number and the circumstances which characterize 
them. To cite only one example : if we read the story of the 
resurrection of the daughter of Jairus, a very remarkable 
miracle, which demands the most accurate attestation, we 
shall find in Mark v. 23 that the young girl is “ at the point 
of death ” (iaxdrojg l/ei) ; it is not until somewhat later (v. 85) 
that someone comes to tell the father that she is dead 
{aniOevEv). Matthew ix. 18, on the other hand, makes Jairus 
say at the beginning that his daughter is dead (ij Ovydrrjg fiov 
dgri ireXEvrrjaEv). Luke follows Mark, first stating (viii. 42) 
that the maiden is dying (dniOvi^aHev), and causing it to be 
announced later (viii. 49) that she is dead. 

It is claimed that these arc mere details, and that the 
facts remain. Not so, because in this case there are tw mere 
details. Everything is essential to the evaluation of the story, 
and it is even very often what is called a detail that holds the 
clue to the validity and significance of the event in question. 
It is probable that the accounts of the miracles were already 
in confusion when our redactors found them in their sources, 
without details or reliable evidence, more like assertions of 
apologetic which no one thinks of verifying, or confused 
memories, arbitrarily forced into some sort of meaning and 
order by a redactor, than authentic and circumstantial reports. 
Of the cures, for example, it is impossible to say anything 
definite. We know neither exactly what diseases they operated 
upon, nor whether they were ellieacious or only seemingly so, 
permanent or temporary, real or imaginary.^ 

The rationalists have, on various occasions, made great 
efforts to eliminate the thaumaturgical element from the life 
of Jesus. The veteran Paulus is noted for his frank reduciio 
ad absurdum of all the miraculous incidents.* With infinitely 
more astuteness and historical sense, Bousset has revived the 
theory, already upheld by Havet amongst others,* that, with 
the exception of the cures, the gospel miracles proper are not 
historical. During the lifetime of Jesus, there w^as no thought 
of such things, but when it was realized that he w^as the Messiah, 
the prophecy of Isaiah xxviii. 18 : “ Then shall the eyes of 
the blind be opened, and the ears of the deaf unsealed,” was 

' CCCI, 94; XXIV, i, 102. 

* CCCn, 17. Paulus, who died in 1851, was a professor at Jena in 
1798. His great work, Leben Jesus als Grundlage eitier reinen Geschichte 
des Christenthumsy appeared in 1828. 

» CCLXVm, iv, 10 Jf. ; CXCm, 70#. 
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piously read back into the pcrkKl of his activity. On this 
view, the gospel miracles must be regarded as a halo with 
which Jesus was surrounded by the faith of the primitive 
community. This is not the place for a detailed exposition 
and criticism of this conclusion, which is based upon some- 
what specious exegetical arguments, and is, in the opinion of 
the present writer, unsound. It would \yc valid only if it were 
possible to eliminate all the miracles of the gospel narrative, 
and that seems a hopeless task, although, as anyone may see, 
the number of them preserved by the tradition was not exces- 
sive, since altogether those related in any detail by the four 
Gospels amount only to about forty. ^ Doubtless the men who 
edited our texts thought this was all too few, as is naively 
revealed in the last verse of John (xxi. 25) : “ But there are 
also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written, every one, I suppose that even the world 
itself could not contain the books that should be written.” 

We should like to have some information as to what Jesus 
thought of the miraculous, of his own supernatural gifts, and 
of the use which he made of them, but the (iospels offer us 
little satisfaction. They give the impression, which is pro- 
bably true, that the Master’s ideas on the subject of miracles 
did not differ from the current beliefs of his contemj>oraries. 
There is no doubt that he believed in the ” double,” in d(‘mo- 
niaeal possession, and in the maladies resulting from it, and that 
he regarded the working of the mirack^s as an essential part 
of the life of a man of God. The Scriptures alone would have 
convinced him of it. Moreover, it is very imf)rol)able that if 
he had departed from common opinion on a matter of such 
importance, the tradition would not have preserved some* trace 
of so striking an idiosyncrasy. 

As a matter of fact, various Protestant theologians have 
believed that such a trace was to be found in two parallel 
passages given by Matthew xii. 88-42, and Luke xi. 29-80, of 
which the source was in all probability the Logia, The follow- 
ing is the translation of Matthew : 

“ Then certain of the scril>es and Pharisees answered, saying, 
Master, we would see a sign from thee. Hut he answered and said 
unto them : An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign, and there shall be no sign given to it but the sign of the prophet 
Jonah. For as Jonah was three days and three nights in the whale's 
belly, so shall the Son of Man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth.” 

The reading of Luke, although differing somewhat in form, 

1 LXXIX, 226 ; V, h 395. 
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is evidently a development of the same logion attributed to 
Jesus. Mark also was acquainted with it. He gives it in a 
condensed form and without the reference to Jonah (viii. 12) : 
“ Why doth this generation seek after a sign ? Verily I say 
unto you, there shall be no sign given to this generation.” 

Matthew, finding it both in the Logia and in Mark^ has 
copied it a second time (xvi. 4), putting in again the epithets 
relating to “ this generation,” and the “ sign of Jonah,” and 
giving to the proffered “ sign ” the sense of a prediction of the 
great event the imminence of which Jesus is proclaiming (xvi. 8). 

Jesus’ meaning appears to have been : “ I produce no 

miracle as a conclusive sign : I do as Jonah did, when he was 
sent by God to the Nincvites : I speak and proclaim the truth ; 
do as the Nincvites did when they heard Jonah, and believe 
me ! ” But this decidedly does not mean that Jesus had no 
belief in miracles, or that he would not, and did not, perform 
them.^ He only rejects them as “ signs,” as the proof of his 
mission. In this he is in accord with the logic of the facts, by 
which we mean that the most amazing miracles attributed to 
the Nazarene were never, on the admission of the redactors 
themselves, accepted by their witnesses as conclusive signs. 
The audience may be amazed, admiring, or fearful, occasionally 
angry, but their faith does not necessarily follow upon their 
wonder. ^ Hence Jesus would have been grievously disappointed 
had he hoped for any greater success. Were not Chorazin, 
Bethsaida, and Capernaum deservedly cursed by him, accord- 
ing to Matthew xi. 20, because, having seen the greater part 
of his miracles, they had, nevertheless, not repented ? Further, 
how could miracles have borne irresistible witness to the truth, 
when the workers of iniquity themselves (oc igya^dpevoi xrjv 
avopiav) performed them, when they, too, prophesied, effected 
cures, expelled devils (Mark xiii. 22 ; Matt. xxiv. 24) ? In 
such an environment, the miraculous was too commonplace to 
constitute an absolute proof in any instance. We must note 
especially that it was not at all the idea amongst the Jews that 
the working of miracles, even astounding ones, would in itself 
identify the Messiah.^ According to the prevalent Jewish con- 
ception, the Messiah would have no need to perform prodigies ; 
he himself would be the miracle.^ On the other hand, a mere 
rabbi could prove his words by appropriate marvels. 

' C/. EB, Gospels, § 141 ; LXV^^ 146 ; CLXV, 44. 

* Mark i. 27 ; ii. 12 ; v. 17 and 20 ; Matt, viii. 27 ; ix. 8 and 83 ; 
xi. 20 ; xii. 2 8 ; Luke v. 26; vi. 11 ; vii. 16; viii. 25 and 56; etc. 

* CLXXVI, 295. 

* O. Boltzmann, Ld>en Jesu, Tubingen, 1901, p. 228. 
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There are some passages which seem at first sight to con- 
tradict these statements, but they are in all probability expres- 
sions of the religious beliefs of the gospel writers, and not of 
the mind of Jesus. In Matthew xii. 28, for instance, we read : 

“ If I by the Spirit of God cast out devils, then the Kingdom 
of God is come unto you.” This logion^ which is not found in 
Mark, but which Luke xi. 20 gives in almost the same words, 
comes, apparently, from Q. According to it, Jesus adduces his 
power to cast out devils as a proof, a sign, of the divine nature 
and the truth of his message.^ A general examination of the 
whole passage relating to Beelzebub in the three Synoptics, 
however, reveals Mark iii. 28-7 to be an older and more con- 
nected version, which justifies us in believing that the piissage 
in Matthew and Luke belongs to a secondary redaction. Obvi- 
ously it is inserted like a wedge into the original reading, break- 
ing it into two parts.* It represents a tendentious gloss by a 
redactor, and is quite unreliable. 

The reply which Jesus is supposed to have made to those 
sent by the Baptist to ask who he is, seems at first much more 
conclusive. In Matthew xi. 4-6 it runs as follows : 

“ And Jesus answered and said unto them : Go and tell John 
the things that you have seen and heard. The blind sec, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear, the dead arc raised 
up, and the poor receive the Glad Tidings.” 

This passage, like the preceding one, is given by Luke 
(vii. 22-8) almost word for word, but omitted by Mark. It 
must come from the logia, but like the previous one, from a 
more elaborate redaction of them than that known by Mark. 
Taking the passage literally, Jesus adduces his miracles, which 
the messengers of John are supposed to have witnessed, as the 
expression and proof of his Messiahship, and the fulfilment of 
the prophecies. Part of the alleged reply is, in fact, inspired 
by Isaiah xxxv. 5-6 ; “ Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened and the ears of the deaf unstopped ; then shall the 
lame man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb sing.” 
It contains also a reminiscence of Isaiah Ixi. 1 : ‘'He hath 
anointed me to preach Glad Tidings to the poor.” The ancient 
prophet mentions neither the healing of the lepers nor the 
restoration of the dead, but those were the most wonderful 
miracles of all, that were ascribed by the tradition to the public 
career of the Lord. 

If Jesus actually said those words, his reply to John the 
Baptist was completely contrary to that which he is supposed 

^ LXVn, 144. * cm, i. 766 ; XCVI, 48. 
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to have given the Pharisees when they asked him for a sign. 
The attempt has been made ^ to interpret the passage meta- 
phorically, in a spiritual sense, on the grounds that its mean- 
ing is completely determined by the final sentence, in which 
no miracle is involved : “ The poor receive the Glad Tidings.” 
We have no right to juggle with perfectly definite statements 
in this manner, but we are justified in questioning whether 
Jesus really uttered the assertions reported by Q. It is to be 
noted that, if the passage is genuine as we have it, it flatly 
contradicts, not only the statement with regard to the sign of 
Jonah, but the whole of what may be called the “ Messianic 
secret ” of Jesus, all his injunctions to those who benefited by 
his miracles, and to the evil spirits, to say nothing of the matter 
to anyone (Mark i. 44 ; iii. 12 ; v. 43 ; vii. 36 ; viii. 30 ; ix. 
9 ; etc.). It is particularly hard to see what could be the point 
of Peter’s confession at Csesarea Philippi (Matt. xvi. 13 jQT.) that 
the Master was the Christ, the son of the living God, a confes- 
sion of which the disciples are enjoined to say nothing to any- 
one, if Jesus himself had deliberately announced the same thing 
in public for the information of John the Baptist. It is still 
stranger that he offers his forerunner, as convincing proof, all 
that wonder-working which the Jewish tradition did not in the 
least expect of the Messiah ^ and which he himself does not 
interpret in that way in the presence of his most intimate 
disciples. 

If he really received messengers from the Baptist — as is 
probable, because the proceeding is inconsistent with the legend 
of the Forerunner, which implies that it was forced upon the 
redactors of the first gospel documents by the original tradi- 
tion — he could not have offered a crop of miracles as the expres- 
sion and proof of his own mission, since there was nothing in 
that to convince John. There is no apparent connexion of fact 
or reason between the miracles enumerated and the assertion 
that the Glad Tidings are given to the poor. The combination 
represents nothing but the coupling of two prophecies, and it 
is certain that this was not the work of Jesus. It belongs to 
a time when the Glad Tidings meant the Gospel^ the Christian 
faithy and when the miracles of the Lord were already regarded 
as proofs of his Messiahship, that is to say, they were adduced 
by apologetic as being essentially signs. To judge by the 
Synoptics themselves, Jesus did not share this view. He offers 

* r/. LXVn, 144 ; EB, Gospels. § 140 ; L-«, i, 307 ; CLXV, 44. 

The passage of Isa. xxxv. 5-6, just cited, does not refer to the 
Mei^siah's personal activity^ but to the prosperity of Israel under the 
refgn of God. 
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his miracles as the rewards, almost the results, of faith in him,' 
and not as manifestations of his special power. It seems 
particularly improbable that Jesus said the dead are raised,” 
when, at the utmost, our Synoptics record only two cases of 
resurrection, of which only one (that of the daughter of Jairus) 
is given by all three redactors. But it was quite natural that 
the secondary tradition should extend to death the power over 
the whole of life which it attributed to Christ. 

These considerations lead us to believe that the passage of 
the login copied more or less exactly by Matthew xi. and Luke 
vii. was already only a tendentious interpretation of the actual 
reply of Jesus, or, more accurately, it substituted for that reply 
a couple of lines of artificial apologetic. We may wonder why 
such a proceeding was deemed necessary. Probably it was 
because what Jesus had really said did not eorresjiond in the 
least with what it was at that time believt‘d that he must have 
said. 

We shall add a word on the subject of another passage 
which puts into the mouth of the Nazarene an assertion of the 
evidential value of his miracles. It is the one which contains 
the cursing of Chorazin, Bethsaida, and (Capernaum (Matt. xi. 
20-4 ; Luke x. 13-15). The passage of Matthew is a little 
longer than that of Luke, and a comparison of the two riffords 
an opportunity for interesting observations regarding the 
redactional methods of the two authors, but since the substancf* 
is the same, and undoubtedly comes from the login, we translati* 
the shorter of the two : 

“ Woe unto thee Chorazin, wf>e unto thee Bcth.saida ! for if 
the miracles [literally, the ‘ powers,’ the ‘ forces ’ — <f;/namcw] had 
l>een done in Tyre and Sidon which have l)ccn done in you, they 
would have lonjr aj'o repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. And 
verily, it shall Ik* more tolerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judg- 
ment than for you. And thou, Capernaum, shalt thou be exalted 
to heaven ? Thou shalt l>c hurled down to hell.” 

This, too, contradicts the statement about the sigr» of Jonah. 
It has been claimed * that the anger indicated by the passage 
sprang from an incident of Apostolic times, an ill-fated attempt 
at propaganda in a region where Jesus, according to the Evan- 
gelist, had had nothing but success. But this theory is too 

* In Mark v. he says to the woman with an issue of blood who 

has humbly touched his cloak from behind : “ Daughter, thy faith 

hath made thee whole ; go in peace and lx*, cured of thy plague.” Sec 
also Mark vii. 29 ; ix, 22 ff. ; x. 52 ; etc. 

* CXV, 50. 
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obviously inspired by the desire to get rid of a troublesome 
passage. 

The passage reflects a feeling which Jesus cannot fail to 
have experienced, that of the practical futility of his preaching. 
Hence it is reasonable to suppose that the substance of what 
he said was somewhat as follows : “ I have spoken ; I have 
proclaimed the truth to you ; you have not listened to me, for 
you have not repented. More, you have ignored the mani- 
festations of the divine power that is in me ; you have achieved 
your own damnation.” If this was Jesus’ train of thought, 
there is no implication that the dynameis in question had been 
intended by him as “ signs.” But they were facts from which 
it was natural to infer the divine origin and the authority of 
the prophet. In other words, the passage obviously implied 
that Jesus believed himself to have wrought miracles — cures 
and exorcisms — but it docs not contradict the assertion regard- 
ing the sign of Jonah. It merely intimates that the towns 
which he cursed, though unmoved by the spoken truth, might 
at least have been moved by the dynameis, but remained un- 
touched even by his works of power. 

From the various considerations just presented, it seems 
possible to draw the following conclusions : 

(1) Jesus believed in miracles just as the people around him 
did. He regarded cures and exorcisms as miracles, manifesta- 
tions of the power (dynarnis) granted by God to his chosen 
ones. 

(2) Believing himself to be one of these, he felt in him the 
power to manifest the divine dynamis in the ways with which 
his world was familiar. 

(8) Nevertheless, it was not these miracles which he regarded 
as the most important part of his activity. It was necessary 
for him to perform them in order to be taken seriously, but, 
though he did not despise them, he never counted on them to 
establish his Gospel, that is to say to procure the acceptance 
of the Glad Tidings. They were only incidental. He must 
have been conscious of his failure, and perhaps on one occasion 
went so far as to say, in acknowledgement of the eager con- 
fidence the Jews so often accorded to “ signs ” : ” Not even 
those moved them ! ” 

There can be no doubt that the most ancient tradition 
attributed to Jesus feats and actions regarded as miraculous, 
and that it was right. But it is equally evident that, not having 
the slightest suspicion that its assertions might reasonably be 
disputed, it took no trouble to justify them. Not only did it 
collect indiscriminately whatever was said about these miracles 
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amongst the disciples, but, once more, it surrendered completely 
to the inevitable tendency to elaboration, which must have 
exaggerated their quality as well as their quantity. The gospel 
redactors are inspired by the are/a/ogico/ ” spirit.' What 
matters to them, much more than the truth and accuracy of 
the facts they allege, is their effect upon the reader. They 
take none of the precautions vrhich would imply the slightest 
disposition to incredulity on his part. This is not the place 
to devote ourselves to a critical examination of the miracles 
attributed to Jesus, since we are only concerned with them 
here as a feature of his career. But if they are examined as 
thoroughly and impartially as possibk*, certain conclusions 
clearly emerge, of which we may give the following brief 
summary. 

Jesus effected cures which were deemed by himself and his 
contemporaries to be miraculous. He attributed them to the 
divine dynamis which he felt within him. This dynaviis, whose 
efficacy implied, or, more correctly, was the result of, the faith 
of the sick, did not pertain peculiarly to him ; it manifested 
itself wherever there was a strong faith in its existence. It 
still manifests itself today under the same conditions, exercising 
its power on diseases of nervous origin. There is no trust- 
worthy evidence to lead us to believe that Jesus curt'd aiiy 
other kind of malady, and it appears certain that the authentic 
tradition limited his miracles to those of healing, which offers 
a very natural explanation why they were not regarded, in his 
environment, as conclusive ‘‘ signs.” A considerable heighten- 
ing of the wonder-working element w^as very quickly forced 
upon the tradition ; in the first place, because the miraculous 
was, if we may so put it, the accepted currency of the religious 
faith of the time, and because no miracle appeared d priori 
impossible ; secondly, because the Christian faith had, of urgent 
necessity, to discover in the life of the Lord the illustration 
of all the wonder-working “ themes ” contained in the Old 
Testament or in contemporary pagan legends. It was unthink- 
able that the dynamis of Christ should not reveal itself as 
equal, or superior, to that of all the prophets and all the pagan 
divinities. Finally, symbolic or allegorical modes of expres- 
sion * were customary, which frequently transformed religious 
ideas and concepts into myths, that is to say, which would 

' aQeraXoyla means in substance an account of the wonders wroii^^ht 
by a god or a hero. The “ aretalogical spirit ” is, then, in general, 
the h^iographical spirit of anciemt times. “ Est mendax arctalogus,” 
wrote Juvenal, Sat,^ xv, 16 , and he expressed the common opinion. 

> CLXXV, 114j9r. ; CCLXIV, 42 ; CIIX, i, 188. 
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symbolize a teaching, a parable, a doctrinal point, by a more 
or less marvellous anecdote. Above all, we must emphasize 
the fact that our Gospels are not books of history. They belong 
to a type of literature in which the factual unreality of the 
narrative was justified by the deep sincerity of the writers’ 
feelings, and vagueness, or definite inaceuracy of detail were 
effaced by the truth of the general impression. The attribution 
of a miracle sanctified by tradition and regarded as evidential, 
or of a striking* moral characteristic, to an entirely different 
place, date, or personage; from its original connexion, is a recog- 
nized form of procedure in writings intended for edification. 
Such methods were to attain their height later, in the Lives 
of the Saints, but our Gospels may be rightly regarded as the 
first essays in Christian hagiography. 



CHAPTEH IX 


THE LENGTH OF JESUS’ PUBLIC CAREER ^ 

T he subject of this chapter is another of those questions 
of the greatest importance to us, with which our gospt^l 
writers did not concern themselves. The few meagre and care- 
less hints they have incidentally let fall are very vague, and, 
in addition, difficult to reconcile. According to the Synoptics, 
the public life of Jesus may be inferred to have covered, at 
the utmost, about a year,^ but according to the Fourth Gosjiel 
its duration must be extended to nearly three and a half years. 
We are justified in asking, not merely who is right, but w'hether 
anyone is right. There is grave danger, not only in John, but 
hardly less in the Synoptics,® that our calculations may be 
invalidated by the numerical symbolism which was so common 
among Eastern people. 

The smallest acquaintance with the Gospel of Mark reveals 
its complete indifference to chronology. Its in(‘idcnts succeid 
each other in an entirely artificial sequence, and it is usually 
impossible to determine their exact temporal relation to each 
other, and consequently to form the slightest general estimate 
of the period covered by the series. Here are a few examples : 

We read in Mark i. 39 : “ And he preaclicd in tiieir 
throughout all Galilee, and cast out devils ; in Mark vii. 24 : 
“ And departing thence he went into the country of Tyre ” ; in Mark 
vii. 31 : “ And again departing from the country of 'J’yre, he came 
through [that of] Sidon on the sea of Galilee to the midst of the 
territory of Decapolis.” 

It is obviously impossible for us to estimate the period of 
time covered by these various journeys and removals. Cer- 
tainly no one seems to think that it w^as very long, but we 
cannot base a definite conclusion on such an impression, couched 
in such vague terms. Let us take a case in which the redactor 
* EB, Chronology (von Soden), § 4-i ; CXLII, ‘279 j[f. ; bibliography 
279, n. 1. On the principal works, see Sehweit/.er, CLXXVI, 

The most recent with whi<*h we are acquainted is that of H. Wiridiseh, 
Die Dauer der offentlichen Wirksamkeit Jesu, in ZNTW, xii, 1911, 141-75. 
* CCXVI, 50; CCXXXn, 17; LXXXIX, 02. 

» CXXVII% 178, 197, 202, 259 ; CV, 344. 
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has aimed at an appearance of precision. He has just (viii. 
27-9, 1) related how Jesus received, near Caesarea Philippi, the 
confession of Peter : “ Thou art the Christ,’* and has attached 
to it a discourse which, moreover, has hardly any connexion 
with the incident. He passes next to the account of the Trans- 
figuration (ix. 2 jQT.) which he introduces with the following 
words : “ And after six days, Jesus took with him Peter and 
James and John.” The definiteness is strange and means 
nothing to us, unless it is simply an echo, on the redactor’s 
part, of a verse of Exodus, xxiv. 16 : “ And the glory of Jahweh 
abode upon mount Sinai, and the cloud covered it six days, 
and the seventh day he called unto Moses out of the midst of 
the cloud.” In any case, it is merely the link between a dis- 
course torn from its proper setting and a purely mythical 
incident. 

There is a passage in Luke iv. 19 which has often been 
supposed to contain definite information. Jesus has come to 
Nazareth, and in the synagogue on the Sabbath he reads a 
passage from the Nebiim^ in this case Isaiah (Ixi. 1-2 ; Iviii. 
6), which, quoted freely from the Septuagint, may be translated 
as follows : 

** The Spirit of the Lord is upon me because he hath anointed 
me to speak glad tidings to the poor. He hath sent me to proclaim 
liberty to the captive and sight to the blind, to set the oppressed 
free, and announce the propitious year of the Lord.” 

The whole verse is very applicable to Jesus ; too applicable, 
in fact, for it is easy to forget that it is only a quotation and 
to see in it an indication of the length of the public career of 
the prophet, namely, one year. But the question is, exactly 
what this “ propitious year of the Lord ” means. Does it 
correspond to the recollection of a fact, or to the requirements 
of a conventional chronology, mainly, or wholly, dictated by 
cultual considerations, and with little relation to facts ? ^ It 
is difficult to decide, and in either case the suggestion rests on 
too slender a foundation to justify any conclusion.* 

K we approach the matter from another angle, and ask our- 
selves what length of time would be sufficient to include, with- 
out crowding them, all the events related by Mark, we can 
readily see that it would not need to be very long. The Fathers 
and most of the heretics were, on the whole, of the opinion 

* e XVm , 891 jflT. 

* XOVlll, 68, is of the opinion that the passage has no chronological 
implication whatever. We have our doubts as to that, but certainly, 
it proves nothing. Cf, CIH, i, 842. 
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that the period indicated was one ycar,^ and the majority of 
modem critics have agreed with them.* It is diflieult to under- 
stand why Albert Reville, for instance, holds that twelve months 
w'ould not be long enough, and, after having specifically declared 
that John cannot be relied upon in the matter, finally accepts * 
the period of three years indicated by that Ciospel, on the 
grounds that it is borne out by a sentence of Luke xiii, 6-9 
(parable of the fig-tree), in which Jesus is supposed to say : 
“ Behold these three years I have come seeking fruit on this 
fig-tree and found none.” But in the parable, it is not Jesus 
who says these words, but the owner of the fig-tree, and the 
three years merely symbolize a long period of patient waiting. 
It is rash to read more into them.* 

Although attempts have sometimes been made to reinstate 
the Johannine chronology, it is not in very good repute. Its 
inconsistency with that of the Synoptics creates a difficulty 
which critics have attempted to remove by showing that it is 
the result of a faulty transmission of the Johannine text. 
According to the letter of the text that has come down to us, 
John intimates that three Passovers were observed by Jesus 
at Jerusalem (ii. 18 ; vi. 4 ; xi. 55). The Fathers, however, 
who accepted a year as the period of Jesus’ career, were not 
disturbed by the contradiction in John, which suggests that 
possibly it may not have existed for them as it does for us. 
It is noteworthy that Irenaeus, who docs reckon three Easters 
in John, finds, as we do, the first in ii. 18, and the third in 
xi. 55, but the second, not in vi. 4, but in v. 1 [fiera ravra ijv 
iogrij rcov *Iovdal(ov)^ where the word eoQrijy that is, festival, 
is usually understood to mean Pentecost. Wc may perhaps 
infer that Irenaeus and Origen, who agrees with him (in Johan. ^ 
18, 89), had a text of vi. 4 that was different from ours. Again, 
we know from Epiphanius {Hcer., 5, 22) that the Alogi * thought 
that the Johannine narrative included only two Passovers, one 
at the beginning and the other at the end of the ministry of 
Jesus. It might, accordingly, be that John really intended to 
represent a period of about a year, and that the sucecssive 
festivals to which he alludes — assuming, of course, our vi. 4 
to be an interpolation — were distributed as follows : ii. 18 : 
Passover ; v. 1 : Pentecost ; vii. 2 : Tabernacles ; x. 22 : 

* Detailed information on this point will be found in CXLIl, 281 Jf. 

* There were, however, some Fathers w'ho were, under the influence 
of John, in favour of two or three years, e.g, Melito, Heraclcon, Tatian, 
Hippolytus. 

* CLXX, ii, 227 jflT. ‘ XCVm, 148. 

‘ Designation of the heretics who rejected the Johannine Logos. 
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Dedication ; xi. 55 : Passover. Certainly all the events of 
John easily fall within these limits.^ On the other hand, how- 
ever, there is always the danger that these considerations may 
indicate, not the original state of the text, but a patristic 
adaptation designed to reconcile the Synoptics with the Johan- 
nine tradition.* 

It must be remembered, moreover, that the chronological 
details of John may not have any direct connexion with history, 
but merely represent the intentions of the author, who is very 
little concerned with historical facts. One of the best com- 
mentators on the Fourth (iospel, the American critic Bacon, 
has suggested * that the visits of Jesus to Jerusalem mentioned 
by the Evangelist arc to be interpreted on the basis of the 
teaching which they involve : 

“ We cannot deduce from them an itinerary of the travels of 
Jesus during his ministry, but we may perhaps obtain a glimpse 
of the ideas of Christ, as they were understood and interpreted 
nearly a century after him, regarding the Jewish festivals which 
were adopted and transformed by Christian ritual.” 

In other words, the redaction had a cultual aim in view. In 
Bacon’s opinion an unbiased reader cannot fail to receive the 
impression that when, on the occasion of the last Passover, 
which is the only one mentioned by the Synoptics, Jesus visits 
the Temple with his disciples, it is for the first time.* 

Modern conservative critics have gone to enormous trouble 
in their endeavour to retain both the gospel chronologies 
and to regard them as complementary. Somes such as Sanday 
and Stanton, have made this reconciliation as it w^re an d 
priori necessity, by laying it down as a principle that no pious 
Jew, such as Jesus, could possibly have missed going to Jeru- 
salem for the great festivals.* It is a well-meaning, but, as it 
happens, entirely gratuitous assumption. The truth is, that, 
without straining the texts, the inference to be drawn from 
John is that the period of Jesus’ public life comprised three 
years and a few months.® It is only arbitrarily, and by means 
of very questionable deletions, that this can be reduced even 
to two years. Bacon, for instance,’ believes himself justified 
in saying that there is little difference between the two appar- 

» Von Soden, EB, Chronologyy § 45. On tliis particular chrono- 
logical problem, cf. CXXIX, 278 j^., 282. 

•cxxvn*, 61, is c'onviiiofd that three I’assovers at least, and 
possibly even four, are indicated in John. Cf. CXLII, 280. 

> eXVra, 410 JT. 

• Cf. espec ially Murk xi. 11 and L uke xix. 41. 

• LXXXIIl, iii, 228 ff. Cf. CXVHI, 058. 

• cxxvn>. 65 . > exvm, 400, 491. 
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ently conflicting chronologies, but lie has paved the way for 
this conclusion by transferring two of the Jerusalem Passovers 
to Galilee, on the strength of a very forced interpretation of 
Mark ii. 23 and vi. 39, besides ruling out John ii. 13-25 (the 
first Passover), and x. 22-39 (the Dedication). These emenda- 
tions made to order are inadmissible, and the solution of the 
problem must be sought in some other way. If John had 
intended to correct the Synoptics, he would probably have 
emphasized his assertions, tried to throw them into relief. This 
precaution w^ould have seemed all the more necessary inasmuch 
as he was contradicting a tradition which was unquestionably 
established in writing and familiar to the Christian communities 
long before his own redaction, and which he himself was well 
acquainted with, and made free use of, interpreting it in his 
own way. Hence his motive must have been different, and 
the inference is that it corresponded with some symbolical 
intention, which would be quite in accord with his characteristic 
tendency, and would, besides, harmonize very well with the 
perspective in which he places the public life of Jesus. Three 
years and a half is half a week of years\ the Messianic week 
consisting of seven years. It is true that he does not stress 
this idea either, but here we arc no longer in the presence of 
a mere chronological computation, we are approaching the 
heart of the Mystery, wliich will be properly understood by 
the initiated for whom the book is intended, and by them alone. 
It is completely improbable that the preaching of Jesus, thor- 
oughly Messianic as it appears to be in John, could have lasted 
so long, especially in Judcca, without arousing the authorities. 
Much less than that would have sufficed to make the Roman 
officials take measures for safeguarding the government. The 
Evangelist realizes this so well that he implies a kind of per- 
manent miracle, by means of which the arrest of Jesus is 
deferred ^ until the moment when the Lord himself permits it, 
because “ the hour is come when the Son of man should be 
glorified ” (xii. 23. Cf. xiii. 1 ; xvii. 1). 

The statements of Luke, if we were compelled to infer from 
his quotation of Isaiah in iv. 19 that he assigned to the career 
of Jesus a duration of one year, would inspire no more con- 
fidence than those of John. But it seems reasonable to suppose 
that, in default of exact dates, which they were doubtless not 
in a position to give, the Synoptic editors followed the contem- 
porary Christian belief, and that this did not hold the public 
life of the Lord to have extended over several years. Indeed, 
it would be hard to conceive that the Nazarene could have 

1 cxxvn*. 62-0. 


J. 
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gone up and down the country for three years, proclaiming 
an event which never came, without losing all his followers 
and himself ceasing to have faith in his mission. Such hopes 
do not endure postponements and delays for long. Judging 
by the probabilities, even “about a year” seems too much. 
The gospel narrative does not require this minimum by a long 
way, and it is improbable that the forbearance of Herod’s police 
and of Roman suspicion would have lasted so long. Our own 
opinion is that the public life of Jesus did not cover more than 
a few months, or even, exclusive of the times when he was in 
flight or hiding, a few weeks. ^ 

If we take it as probable, on the evidence of the first editor 
of Acts and the Third Gospel,* that the Baptist began preach- 
ing in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius (Luke iii. 1), 
or between August, 28, and August, 29, and if we assume that 
he was arrested, as seems likely, at the end of a few weeks, 
or, at the most, of a few months, we can place the career of 
Jesus in 28, 29 or 80, and the end of it about the April of one 
of the two latter years, supposing that it really was coincident 
with the Feast of the Passover. Any more exact dating is 
quite arbitrary, and a matter of opinion, not of knowledge.* 
Even if the details of the Synoptic tradition regarding the 
chronology of Passion week were accurate, w^hich is by no 
means certain, we are too ill-informed regarding the Jewish 
lunar calendar of those times and its exact relation to the Julian 
calendar to make any reliable * reckoning. 

To give an idea of the ingenious or fantastic theories which 
have claimed to supply a certainty underived from the texts, 
we shall say a few words about two or three of them. Keim, 
the author of a w^ll-known w^ork on the history of Jesus, be- 
lieves that John the Baptist perished at the end of 34 and 
Jesus at the time of the Passover in 35.* He bases his con- 
clusion on the evidence of Josephus (Ant,, 18, 5, 2) from which 
he argues as follows : Herod Antipas having experienced great 
reverses in the war he was waging against the Arab king Aretas, 

‘ This is, on the whole, the opinion of Loisy, Ixxix, 62. The con- 
clusions of Eusebius, H,E., 1, 10, 6, who believes that the preaching 
of Jesus lasted not quite four years (wd’ oAoc Ter^a^Tyj), are of no 
importance, being based upon an erroneous calculation regarding the 
succession of the Jewish High Priests. 

* ccxxn, 64 . 

* Cf, Von Soden, EB, Chronology^ § 50. 

* The reader is referred, for example, to the book of J. Bach, Monat- 
stag und Jahr des Todes Christi, Frib. in Brisgau, 1912. The author de- 
cides in favour of the 3rd of April, 33. We can only envy his confidence. 

‘ Th. Keim, Die Gesch, Jesu von Nazara, iii, Zurich, 1873, 489 jQT. 
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in 86, the people saw in this fact a punishment for the killing 
of the Baptist. Hence the execution of the prophet could not 
have been very much earlier than 86. But at the Passover of 
86, Pilate was no longer in Jerusalem, so that, at the latest, 
the crucifixion of Jesus must have taken place at the Passover 
of 85, and the death of John, which necessarily preceded it, 
falls naturally at the end of 84. It seems somewhat rash to 
place so much reliance on a statement of Josephus, which in 
any case would be entirely consistent with a longer interval, 
and to do so is to plunge gratuitously into itiniculties. For 
what becomes of “ the fifteenth year of Tiberius ” ? Ev(‘n 
sacrificing this to Josephus, who is not usually deserving of 
such confidence, we have still to attribute to the Lucan tradi- 
tion an error of five years in the date of Jesus’ death. Keim 
seems to explain the obscure by what is still more obscure.^ 

A still more arbitrary and surprising theory is that of De 
Jonge.* He affirms that Jesus was a discii)lc of Hillel, and 
must have made his first appearance when he was b(?tw(‘t‘n forty 
and fifty years old, as John states (viii. 50-7).® If Luke makes 
him thirty, it is because Luke was an artist, and wished to 
picture Jesus in the full flower of his manhood. l)c Jonge is 
equally convinced of other, and even more surprising things ; 
for instance, that Jesus was a widower when lu; began pr(‘ach- 
ing, and had a young son. It is the latter who is referred to 
in John vi. 9 : “ There fs a lad here which hath five barley 
loaves and two fishes.” All these ingenuities, and others whieli 
we leave unmentioned, leave us unconvine(;d, as also the 
confident conviction of Voigt * that Jesus was baptized on the 
10th or 11th of January, 27. 

They are mere illusions, fairy-tales, curiosities, to which 
common sense can give no credence, and which bring us back 
to the only assertion justified by prudence and probability, 
namely, that we cannot determine exactly the limits of the 
public career of Jesus, but we may be sure that they were 
narrow. We shall probably not be far from the truth if we 
assign to it, at the maximum, a duration of a few, possibly 
three or four, months. 

^ A criticism of his theory will be found in XXIX, i, 448 Jf, 

* De Jonge, Jeschuah. Der klassiche judische Mann, ZerstOrung des 
kirchlichen Enthiillung des judischen Jesus- Bildes, Berlin, 1904. For 
criticism see CLXXVI, 352 

• C/. p. 102jflr., no. 

^ H . Voig t, Die Geschichte Jesu und die Astrologie, Leipzig, 1911. 
C/. CLXXVI, 618 . 



CHAPTER X 


THE SUCCESS OF JESUS 
I 

Documentary Inconsistencies 

I T is not easy to estimate the success of Jesus’ preaeliiiig. 

In the period and the environment whieh produced our 
Gospels, it was hardly possible to admit that the Lord had 
not been listened to, and had not aroused enthusiasm wherever 
he went. 

We get the impression from Mark that the appearance of 
Jesus had a tremendous effect all over the country of the Jews. 
From the miracle which initiated his career at Capernaum, his 
fanu^ (/y axot) dvrov) spread “ abroad throughout all the region 
round about Galilee ” (i. 28), and that very evening all the 
city was gathered together at the door ” of the house which 
sheltered him (i. 33). Henceforth, wherever he goes, as soon 
as his pr(*senee is known the multitude assembles and crowds 
around him. As by degrees the news of “ the things he does ” 
becomes more widely known, the throng is recruited from 
further aiield. They come ‘‘ from Galilee and from Judaea, 
and from Jerusalem and from Idumaea, and from beyond 
Jordan, and from the neighbourhood of Tyre and Sidon ” 
(iii. 7 jfif.). If he departs, they follow him (ii. 13 ; x. 46). In 
vain he seeks to escape by going into the desert places ; they 
are soon on his track (i, 45). He takes ship and hastens to 
the other side of the lake, only to find there a great throng 
awaiting him (v. 21). A “great multitude” surrounds his 
disciples, and watches for his return at the foot of the mount 
of the Transfiguration (ix. 14). Frequently it is the desire and 
hope of a miracle which attracts the people, but they are 
brought also by the wish to hear the prophet (vi. 15 ; viii. 28) 
and to listen to his teaching (ii. 13 ; cf, iv. 1-2). In their zeal, 
his followers even forget food and drink, and Jesus is compelled 
to perform dazzling miracles to make up for their lack of fore- 
sight and feed them in the heart of the wilderness (vi. 34 ; 
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viii. 1-9). This eagerness is manifested not only in Galilee, 
it is met with even in the country of Tyre and Sidon, where, 
as soon as she hears of his beneficent presence, a Syrophenician 
woman hastens, in her simplicity, to imj)lorc him to heal her 
daughter (vii. 24 It is the same even in the territories of 
Judaea and Peraea (x. 1), even at Jerusalem, where the enemies 
of the Galilean nabi dare not arrest him for fear of the multi- 
tude (xii. 12 ; xiv. 2), which ‘‘ listens to him gladly ’’ (xii. 87). 
In his account of the two miracles of the loaves and fishes, the 
Evangelist mentions the number present, which at least indi- 
cates what he means by a great multitude ” noXv) 

(iii. 8) : it is Jive thousand souls {nevraxiaxt^iot drdos^) (vi. 
44) in the one case, and about four thousand ((b; rerQaxiaxlhoi) 
in the other (viii. 9). That is no mean gathering, and one which 
could not have passed unnoticed by the authorities in a small 
country. 

At times there were so many people constantly arriving to 
surround Jesus and his disciples, that they had no time to “ so 
much as eat bread” (iii. 20; vi. 31). In order to speak to 
them effectively the prophet wras compelled to go on board a 
boat a few" yards from the shore (iv. 1). In town, on one 
occasion, the press w"as so great in and around the house where 
he w as, that in order to bring a paralytic to him it was necessary 
to hoist the man on to the roof and let him down through a 
hastily contrived hole (ii. Ijfif.)- When Mary and “his kin ” 
come to try to tear him away from the mode of life which 
disturbs them, they cannot get through the crowd, and it is 
by word passed from mouth to mouth that his mothcT lets him 
know that she is in the street and wants him (iii. 81 ). Through 
all the country around Gennesarct the sick and disabled are 
brought out to be placed in his w"ay, that they may touch the 
fringe of his cloak (vi. 58-6). 

It is hardly necessary to repeat after Matthew and Luke 
what we have just heard from Mark, and they had heard before 
us, but it is to be noted that the Johanninc tradition is quite 
in accord with it. The eager flocking of the people about Jesus, 
and their anxiety to profit by the cures he performed, arc as 
much emphasized by the Fourth Gospel as by the second (iv. 
SOjQT. ; iv. 45 ; vi. 1-2 ; vi. 22 ff, ; etc.). At one time, the 
enthusiasm even goes so far that its object is forced to escape 
by a kind of flight, knowing that the excited multitude wants 
to make him king (vi. 15). According to Luke, when he leaves 
Jericho to go up to Jerusalem, those with him believe that the 
Kingdom is on the verge of appearing. Such faith and such 
demonstrations would not be hard to conceive of, on the part 
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of the am haares, villagers and peasants, simple people, quickly 
moved to extremes, who probably made up the usual audience 
of J(?sus ^ and whom he understood well enough to know how 
to talk to them ; and some modern critics, who are not in the 
habit of blindly accepting every Gospel assertion, have believed 
in this enthusiasm and this success.* Nevertheless, it is 
extremely improbable, and the gospel writers themselves give 
conclusive evidence against it. 

In the preamble of John we read (i. 10-11) : 

“ He was in the world, the world which was made by him, and 

the world knew him not. He came unto his own, and his own 

received him not.” 

Plainly though the Baptist had spoken, hailing in Jesus 
“ the Lamb of God which taketh away the sins of the world ” 
(i. 29), his authority did not avail to remove this deplorable 
blindness. Though the “ signs,” that is to say, the miracles 
which Jesus consented to perform, induced a certain number 
of the people of Jerusalem to believe “ in his name,” they 
created no more than a superficial and unstable faith (John 
ii. 28-4). The obstinate, malevolent, and murderous unbelief 
of the majority of the Jews with regard to the divine Master 
is, indeed, one of the main themes of the Fourth Gospel (vii. 
1, 11, and 80 ; viii. 59 ; etc.). In the Synoptics, too, there is 
no lack of evidence to contradict their apparent optimism. 
Wc have only to recall the curse uttered against Chorazin, 
Bethsaida and Capernaum, the very centres of the Galilean 
activity of Jesus, whose incredulity nothing could break down, 
and whose hardness of heart is declared to have been greater 
than that of Tyre, Sidon, or Sodom (Matt. xi. 20-4 ; Luke x. 
13-15). Be it remembered, too, that that same mob of Jeru- 
salem which was represented as giving pause to the enemies of 
Jesus, chose Barabbas instead of him (Mark xv. 11), clamoured 
for his execution (xv. 14), and insulted him on the cross (xv. 
29). 

We are, of course, taking all the passages so far cited at 
the face value given to them by the Gospel editors, and are 
not subjecting them to individual criticism, which would be 
the task of a commentary. It is not essential to know, for 
instance, whether the bitterness of the Fourth Gospel towards 
the Jews is really due solely to its knowledge of their attitude 
towards Jesus. It seems certain that, if the redactor had 
believed that the Lord in his own time was enthusiastically 

* It is sinners ” whom Mark ii. 15 describes as following him, 

* XXVn, 63, 
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received by his fellow countrymen, he would not have indicted 
them as he does, nor have regarded their descendants as the 
arch-enemies of the Truth, the very “ sons of the Devil ” (viii. 
44). We wish merely to show that, side by side wnth the 
assertion of success, in our Gospels, is to be found the admission 
of failure — ^a true admission, and most painful to have to make, 
for the scepticism of those w'ho had seen and heard Jesus long 
remained the most formidable argument of the opponents of 
Christianity. 

There is not the slightest doubt that it is this admission 
which represents the truth. The Jews did not believe in Jesus, 
and did not follow him. It was apart from them, and indeed, 
in spite of them, that his effort achieved permanent results. It 
is indisputable that he might have, nay, must have, attracted 
the attention of the anavim in the little towns of Galilee, and 
gained the lasting adherence of some of them. We shall not 
venture to estimate their number, but it is doubtful that it 
was large enough to justify references to “ crowds,” or to any 
enthusiasm whatever. In any case, even if there were signs 
of such a movement in the beginning, which might possibly 
be granted, it certainly did not last, and it is not diflicult to 
guess why. 

As far as we can judge, Jesus did not speak to the people 
in the language which was expected of a Messianic prophet. 
He seemed not to be concerned with the temporal state of 
Israel ; he issued no call to arms ; he preached resignation 
rather than rebellion, and crowds are not carried away by that, 
least of all the crowds of Galilee. The very substance of his 
teaching condemned him to complete failure, or, which amounts 
to the same thing, to success of a kind which could attract no 
attention because it was necessarily invisible. What he said 
was : “ Behold the Kingdom is at hand, repent,” and his teach- 
ing consisted in pointing out how this metanoia was to be 
accomplished. At first people could not have believed him, 
or given either credence or car to his proclamation. But at 
best, assuming that they did believe, what had they then to 
do ? Repent, in other words, achieve metanoia — an entirely 
subjective process — and then wait for the Kingdom to appear. 
That was all. We may wonder why anyone should have 
followed the nafci, and what reasons there were for being carried 
away by enthusiasm. At most a few pious men may have 
attached themselves to him because his words had moved them 
and they found comfort in his presence. But certainly the 
doctors, the scribes, whose profession was the study and scrupu- 
lous observance of the Torahs could not have had the slightest 
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sympathy with him ; not, as has been too often said, because 
his religion and theirs were fundamentally and irreducibly op* 
posed, but because it would have been too humiliating for them 
to acknowledge as a man of God and their religious teacher, 
an ignorant person who had never pursued their studies, one 
of the am haares. “ He teacheth as one that hath authority ” 
{(hg i^ovoiav that is to say, as a prophet speaking as 

the mouthpiece of the Spirit, “and not as the Seribes,” Mark 
i. 22 makes the first hearers of Jesus in Galilee say. Every- 
one in Israel was aware that the Spirit of God “ bloweth vrhere 
it listeth,” but in order to accept the authority of Jesus, it was 
necessary to believe that the divine ruach had rciilly entered 
into him. 

If he had acted, no matter how, his influence would have 
found means of asserting itself, but he merely spoke and coun- 
selled. The Gospels show him perpetually coming into collision 
with the Pharisees, arguing with them, evading their artful 
questions, frustrating their hostility, while at the same time 
bidding his own disciples beware of “ their leaven ” (Mark viii. 
15). Sometimes the Scribes, the Sadducees, and the Herodians, 
that is to say, the Schoolmen, the Temple officials and the civil 
authorities, unite collectively, or singly, with the Pharisees in 
opposing him, or Jesus himself includes them all together in 
his antipathy (Mark iii. (5 ; vii. 1 ; viii. 15 ; viii. 31 ; ix. 11 ; 
X. 38 ; etc.). When we remember that at the time when our 
Evangelists wrote, it was an established tradition that the Lord 
had perished as the victim of a plot of influential Jews, doctors, 
priests, and members of the Sanhedrin, and that it was, in 
fact, with the hateful guile of the rabbis or the disdainful scep- 
ticism of the Jewish aristocracy that Christian apologetic came 
into sharpest collision, we shall be led to believe that, as has 
already been stated, the gospel picture (heightened by John) 
of the continual controversy of Jesus with Jewish officialdom 
is very largely artificial. It is difficult, however, to believe that 
it is entirely imaginary, because the most elementary reasoning 
would arouse the suspicions of the School, the Temple, and 
the Government (whatever it was), against the activities of a 
man who claimed to be answerable only to the Spirit, and who 
in any way whatever concentrated the attention of the people 
upon the Messianic hope. What seems definitely artificial in 
the gospel statement is the idea that all these people united 
from the very beginning to get rid of the intruder (Mark iii. 6), 
and that they laid traps for him. But that they did actually 
regard him as an annoyance, and exhibit a “ class ” hostility 
towards him from the moment they encountered him, is hardly 
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to be doubted. They cared little, at bottom, about his piety, 
his deep and sincere faith in which the Pharisees could find 
nothing to disapprove of. He \vas deemed dangerous, just as 
the Baptist had been, because one could never tell what would 
be the end of tliese “ missions,” so innoeent in appearance, 
but nevertheless verging on the irregular, and, in reality, on 
the unorthodox. Experienced and prudent men are always 
afraid of what may happen. Since, as has just been explained, 
Jesus had not the enthusiasm of the people to counterbalance 
this ill-will on the part of the important Jews who formed the 
social backbone of Israel, his cause was lost from the beginning. 
Perhaps he was not long in finding it out. It would seem so, 
from his wanderings hither and thither, before, staking all on 
a last desperate venture, he throws himself into the lion’s 
mouth at Jerusalem.^ 


II 

The Disciples 

The Ciospcls depict Jesus going about the country sur- 
rounded by his disciples {oi naOijxai avrov). They are his 
habitual companions and his chosen audience. We should like 
to know whence they came, who they were, and what their 
number was, but on these points, as on all that seem to us of 
primary and special importance in the life of Jesus, we have 
no information, and have to fall back upon hypotheses. 

The tradition believed that it knew (Mark i. 10-20) how 
the first of these disciples had been reeruited. It was by an 
irresistible summons on the shores of the lake of (hililee : 

“ Now as he walked by the sea of Galilee he saw Simon and 
Andrew the brother of Simon, casting [their] net into the sea, for 
they were fishers. And Jesus said unto them : Come ye after me, 
and I will make you to become fishers of men. And straightway 
they forsook their nets and followed him. And w'hen he had gone 
a little further, he saw James [the son] of Zebedee and John, his 
brother, w'ho were in their boat mending their nets, and straight- 
way he called them, and they left their father Zebedee in the boat 
with the hired servants and went after him.’* 

This Marcan account is obviously artificial. It Ls hard to 
believe that people who are supposed never to have seen or 
heard Jesus would have obeyed him at the first sign, to the 
point of leaving everything to follow him, without knowing 

^ This failure of the Nazarene is r econ structed with striking vivid- 
ness and convincing probability by CUCIV, 230-52. 
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why or whither.^ The narrator’s purpose was to impress upon 
us that tliesc first disciples, Peter, Andrew, James, and John, 
unhesitatin^rly renounced everything for Jesus, and that they 
could not do otherwise. Their summons, presented as a kind 
of miracle, belongs to a theological convention not greatly con- 
cerned with actualities.® While a recollection of the irresistible 
“ call ” of Elisha by Elijah (1 Kin^ xix. 19-20) may have 
suggested the story, it is rather the idea of the supreme auth- 
ority of Jesus that has inspired the Evangelist. Nevertheless, 
omitting the details, which are shaped, not by historical proba- 
bility, but by the Evangelist’s point of view, it may be that 
there remains a kernel of fact. If we admit that Mark was 
the spokesman of Peter, we arc compelled, indeed, to believe 
that this is so,® and that the incident is to be interpreted as 
signifying that the two pairs of brothers were drawn to Jesus 
by an irresistible force, just as, again, in the case of Levi the 
son of Alpheus, whom a single word from the Master sufficed 
to draw from his place at the receipt of custom (Mark ii. 14). 

The talc is told differently in the Fourth Gospel, and the 
first disciples called are not exactly the same as in Mark. They 
are Andrew and a nameless one, who is supposed to be John,* 
both of whom have previously been disciples of the Baptist 
(John i. 85 7, 40), then Peter (i. 42), and then Philip (i. 44), 
which proves that at the time of the redaction of John, the 
tradition was not yet finally fixed as regards the choice of the 
first disciples, and was therefore sufficiently indefinite to permit 
special purposes, like those of the Fourth Gospel, to find a 
place in it. 

We may at least hold that the tradition conceived the 
“ call ” of the disciples as an imperious impulse of faith, as 
blind as it w^as irresistible, a kind of “ illumination.” The 
question is whether this conception was in accordance with the 
facts. Broadly speaking, it is possible that it was, but we 
have no knowledge on the point, and it is not improbable that 
our gospel writers were equally ignorant. They wrote at a 
time when the Christian vocation was a stereotyped and inevit- 
able conception. Doubtless only those follow^ed Jesus over 
whom his personal influence was strong enough to make them 
believe that they would derive happiness and benefit from living 

* L.agranpe, Cl, 10, is not unaware of the difficulty. Other critics 
are somewhat disturbed by this desertion of the family, and Holtzmann, 
XCVI, i, 115, thinks it necc^ssary to point out that if James and John 
leave the ir father with the hired sen'ants, he is not left completely helpless. 

* cm, i, 437 ; CV, 70, 111. 

» LXXXV, 188 ; CCXXXIV, 24, ff. 


*CXX, 87. 
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with him. The psychological reasons which influenced them 
probably varied from one to another, and arc all equally obscure 
to us. There is no nabi too insignificant to attract some 
followers, and besides, if Jesus had gone about alone, it is 
improbable that the tradition would have failed to exploit a 
circumstance w^hich would have so emphasized the unique 
character of his mission. It is noteworthy that our redactors 
do not say why Jesus wanted disciples. The subsequent course 
of the narrative seems to imply that it was for the object of 
making them his collaborators and extending his influence 
through them, but it may easily be that this was the idea of 
the Evangelist rather than the purpose of the Nazarene. 

It is impossible to say exactly how many disciples composed 
the gospel band, but neither the tradition nor probability 
suggests a large number. We must be able to imagine them 
all being invited to a meal, as they sometimes were, or crossing 
the lake in a single boat. Wc get the impression from the 
Gospels that the following of Jesus never greatly exceeded the 
number of those referred to as the Twelve, and supposed to 
have been selected by Jesus himself from amongst the other 
disciples {xal inolrjaev debdexa Iva (Laiv fier* avrov),^ These 
Twelve and possibly two or three women,® about fifteen persons 
in all, probably composed the usual entourage of Jesus. The 
author of Acts seems to have been of the same opinion, since 
it is about fifteen persons whom he gathers together in the 
upper chamber at Jerusalem on the Eve of the Ascension (i. 
12-14) : the Eleven, Judas having disappeared, and the women. 
The fact that he adds also the mother and brothers of Jesus 
is beside the point, since in any case, the Synoptic tradition 
makes no mention of the family of Jesus having accompanied 
him in his wanderings. 

These Twelve are the ones known to us as the Apostles, who 
are represented in Acts as forming a kind of college, endowed 
with an authority over the faithful which they begin to exercise 
immediately after the Crucifixion, and entrusted with the 
responsibility for the spreading of Christianity. The Synoptic 
tradition believed that they had been chosen by Jesus. We 
read in Mark iii. ISff, : 

“ And he went up into the mountain and called to him those 

he would and they came unto him. And he ordained twelve to 

' It is to be observed, however, that Matt. x. 1 seems definitely 
to state that Jesus has only these twelve disciples when he invests 
them with the power to cast out devils and cure all manner of disease. 

* Mark xv. 41 names three “ who, when he was in Galilee, followed 
him and ministered unto him.^* 
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})e with him, and that he might send them forth to preach, and 

to have power to cast out devils.” 

The j)urposc of this Marcan passage is to establish the 
authority of the Apostles on the firmest possible basis. At the 
time when our Mark was written, the more or less authentic 
Apostolic tradition still furnished the whole substance and con- 
stituted the prineipal guarantee of Christian doctrine, but 
obviously, on the subject of the Apostles themselves, it offered 
the writer nothing more than a vague impression and a list of 
names. Indeed his account, taken by itself, is so completely 
inconsistent that neither Matthew nor Luke follows it. The 
former states (x. 1), in quite a different chronological connexion, 
after various miracles and events unmentioned by Mark : “ And 
when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, he gave them 
power to cast out unclean spirits and to heal all manner of 
sickness and disease.” Luke vi. 12 freely alters the Marcan 
setting, and gives his own picture of the choice. It is as if 
he wished to endow the incident with greater solemnity. Jesus 
is supposed to spend a night in prayer before proceeding to make 
his selection and giving to the chosen the name of “ Apostles.” 
It is hardly probable that the author of Luke was better in- 
formed on the subject than Mark, for there is good reason to 
believe that he was identical with the redactor who “ arranged ” 
Acts, and like him, he seems to be entirely actuated by the 
idea of the sanctity of the Apostolate and of the Apostolic 
testimony.^ Hence we may infer that at the time of the editing 
of the Synoptic tradition the eireumstances of the choosing of 
the Twelve were no longer known. 

There was some doubt also as to the order in which the 
selection was made, and even as to the names of one or two 
of the chosen. We have four lists of Apostles, one in each of 
the three Synoptics and one in Acts i. 13. They agree in 
placing Peter at the beginning and Judas at the end, which 
may perhaps reflect rather the ideas of the post-Apostolic com- 
munity than the truth. The four lists, further, seem to be 
composed of three sets of four names, and in all of them each 
set commences with the same name: Peter (No. 1); Philip 
(No. 5) ; James the son of Alpheus (No. 9). The order of the 
other names varies from one source to the other, as if the whole 
list had been formed by putting together three special lists. 
Most of the names are found in all four enumerations. Thad~ 
deusy however, who is the tenth in Mark and Matthew, and 
whom certain versions of the text of the latter call Labbeus, 

1 ccLxxxn, 139 , 
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does not appear in either Luke or Acts, which give instead 
Jude, who is not mentioned by Mark or Matthew. The ortho- 
dox commentators have attempted to reconcile all thvsv varia- 
tions, and to prove that the four lists are at bottom identical, 
but that is a matter of belief rather than certainty. 

With the exception of Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, 
James and John, we have no admissible information regarding 
the men whose names appear in the lists, and it is doubtful 
whether the Gospel writers knew any more about them than 
we do. It is not the tradition from which we h(*ar about these 
nine companions of Jesus, it is legeiul, whose often fantastic 
tales are suflicient proof of the lack of any tradition.^ 

It is a question whether the choice of the Twelve is really 
to be attributed to Jesus. Some have imagined a kind of 
special confidence on the part of the Master in some twelve 
disciples, and have attributed the establishment of the Apos- 
tolic college, and even the idea of the Apostolatc% to the first 
Church at Jerusalem after the death of Jesus. “ Others, such 
as Wellhausen ^ and J. Weiss, ^ have gone further, and main- 
tained that Jesus himself had nothing whatever to do with the 
choice, which was a kind of symbolic re})resentation of the 
Twelve Tribes,^ and again the w^ork of the iirst community. 
Lagrange is indignant at these doubts, which he describes as 
an “ audacious denial ” which is o])j)osed by tlu* evidence of 
the whole tradition.® Since, in this ease, ‘'the whole tradi- 
tion ” amounts to very little, the charge is hardly a grave one. 
There are, however, several points that may be advanced 
against the negative party : (1) the early existence of the 
Twelve is witnessed by Paul (1 Cor. xv. 5) ; (2) James, the 
brother of the Lord, who according to Acts was very prominent 
in the primitive community, is not amongst them (John vii. 5 : 
“for even his brethren did not believe in him ’’) ; (3) Judas 
the traitor is included in the list, which he would not have been 
if the first Church had made the selection ; (4) after the betrayal 
Luke (xxiv. 9 and 83), Acts (i. 20), and Matthew (xxviii. 10), 
no longer speak of the Twelve^ but of the Eleven ; ’ (5) finally, 

^ DACL, ApOtres ; CXXXV-a, sec Index. 

* For example, Ed. Meyer, XXIV, i, 204 jflT., 201 ff. On the probltni 
as a whole see CLVI-«, 318-20. 

* CX^ 138. * XXXIV, 33. 

^ This connexion is implied in Kev. xxi. 14, and dehnitely indicated 
in Barn. viii. 3 : oiaiv dexadvo eig fifj{jiv(jiov ttuv tpvAujv ; and in the 
Gospel of the Ebionites, quoted by Epiphani us, //f/cr., 30, 13, in which 
Jesus is supposed to say : “ It is my will therefore that ye shall be 
the twelve Apostles, as a witness of Israel.” 

* Cl, 144. ’ CL 61 ; XCVm, 39 ; XXIV, i. 290. 
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the Apostolic fellowship appears as an established body, devoted 
to Jesus and dedicated to his work, immediately after his death, 
which would be easier to understand if it were already in 
existence and merely continuing what had been begun.^ 

These arguments, which Eduard Meyer regards as very 
convincing, do not, however, appear to us to dispose of all 
doubt. Certainly it would not be improbable for Jesus to have 
selected some men whom he especially trusted, not to preach (as 
the HrjQvaaeiv of Mark iii. 14 is usually translated), but to carry 
on and extend his own activity, to proclaim the Kingdom as he 
had done (Mark x. 1).^ But to be not improbable is not neces- 
sarily to be true, and it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the account of the mission of the Twelve given in Mark vi. 7-18, 
and, with important variations, in Matthew x. and Luke ix., 
is very vague and unconvincing. After suggesting that Jesus 
is organizing a systematic evangelization, perhaps of Galilee, 
Mark says nothing further about the mission of the Twelve, 
and leaves us in complete ignorance, which was probably his 
own plight, regarding the setting, the duration, the events, and 
the results of their expedition. What he says in vi. 12-18, 
has no historical value : “ And they went out and preached 
repentance, and they cast out many devils and anointed with 
oil many that were sick, and healed them.” This is nothing 
but the most commonplace and empty hagiography, and the 
explanation of their return to Jesus as due to the hostility 
of Herod (vi. 80) is not much better. It is to be feared, con- 
sequently, that the pseudo-tradition attributed to Jesus a 
missionary enterprise of a type that must have become common 
in what is conventionally called “ the Apostolic period,” and 
that it was this tradition which conceived of the group of 
Twelve as a kind of institute of Christian propaganda, which 
is the way in which the redactor of Acts * obviously regards 
it. The historical existence of the Twelve around Jesus thus 
finds no real support in the account of their supposed mission. 
The alleged evidence of Paul in its favour is also, unfortunately, 
not very strong, for apart from the one passage just cited 
(1 Cor. XV. 5), the authenticity of which is not above suspicion, 
the Tarsiote seems to know nothing about the Twelve. It is 
not they whom he calls the Apostles, and not with them that 
he has to do when he comes to Jerusalem (Gal. i. 19 ; ii. 9).* 
We shall see shortly that the existence of an established group 
immediately after the death of Jesus may be regarded as certain. 

^eux, 65 , which admits, however, that the call of the Twelve is 
far from being satisfactorily authenticated. 

*xra, i, 299 . *ccLnxn, 139. *civ, 193; ccLxxxn, 167. 
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We do not believe in the mission of the Twelve, and have 
little more faith in the choice of the Twelve by Jesus. We 
believe that the tradition preserved, at all costs, the names of 
some dozen intimate and faithful companions of the Master, 
and are inclined to think that they represented the w^hole of 
the gospel band, the regular companions of Jesus. We must 
not, of course, take absolutely literally a number w'hich may 
be symbolic, or at least conventional, but it gives an idea of 
what the “ crowds ” which accompanied the Galilean nabi must 
in reality have amounted to. 


Ill 

The Itinerary of Jesfs ^ 

We may imagine Jesus, then, wandering through the country 
accompanied by a handful of disciples. To the (piestion exactly 
where he went, what itinerary he followed before going up to 
meet death at Jerusalem, there is no satisfactory reply, because 
the gospel tradition apparently took only a very superficial 
interest in it. As we shall see, it is bound up with that other 
question which is the main subject of this chaj)tcr, that of the 
success of Jesus. 

Evidently, if we adhere to the brief outline which is to be 
obtained from the Synoptics, we shall not have the same view 
of the matter as if we accept, together with the Johannine 
chronology, the journeys to Jerusalem attributed to Jesus by 
the Fourth Gospel. One of the latest historians, to our know- 
ledge, to deal with the problem, the avowedly conservative 
English critic, Headlam, although very anxious to reject as 
little as possible of the Gospel accounts, admits * that their 
chronology is too vague for us to be able to extract from them 
any definite plan of the travels of Jesus. In addition to a 
few short expeditions around the lake, he believes, however, 
that it is possible to make out : (1) two long tours in Galilee, 
including visits to Nazareth, Nain, and Cana ; (2) two journeys 
across the lake to Gerasa and Bethsaida ; (8) a journey into 
the territories of Tyre and Sidon ending at Decapolis ; (4) 

* The author of CXCVII knows the country very well, b ut he has 
no use for, nor appreciation of, scientific criticism. C/. XXIV, i, 181 jQr., 
which shows clearly the existence of variations and doublets in the 
tradition. 

* CLEX, 825. This author has a capacity for confidence in the 
gospel texts which is only equalled by his critical incompetence. See 
especially CLIX, 290. 
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several visits, how many he cannot say, to Jerusalem. All this 
is very vague and unreliable, especially in view of the decidedly 
arbitrary combination of the data of the Synoptics, which are 
themselves confused enough, with those of John. Mark alone, 
however, if examined with proper caution, will perhaps yield 
us, not certainty, which is unattainable here as elsewhere, but 
at least a semblance of probability.^ 

To begin with, it seems likely that there was a period of 
activity on the shore of the lake of Tiberias, with Capernaum 
as its headquarters. It was there that the boat {to tiaoiov) 
was stationed which Jesus used for going from one shore of 
the lake to the other (iii. 0 ; vi. 32, etc.). It is possible, how- 
ever, that the Evangelist has somewhat exaggerated the number 
of these crossings, using them to make the necessary transitions 
between the various portions of his story.^ From Capernaum 
the prophet penetrated the surrounding country : “he w^ent 
about the neighbouring villages, teaching ” (Mark vi. 6). He 
probably extended his “ rounds ” to the whole of Galilee (i. 39), 
and even visited “ his own country ” (iig ryv narqida dvrov) 
where he had no success (vi- 1-G). It is doubtful, however, 
whether he went very far from the lake, because he had not 
time enougli. Mark gives the impression that things went 
wrong very soon, possibly at the end of a few weeks. 

Herod Antipas, tetrarch, but popularly called king, of 
Galilee and Persea, heard of the new^ prophet, and is supposed 
to have wondered (vi. 14 j(jr.) if it might not be John the Baptist 
risen from the dead, and to have been troubled. The Gospel 
WTitcr here clothes a very strong probability in the garb of 
fable for the purpose of bringing in the story of the death of 
the Baptist, which, as he relates it, appears to belong rather 
to legend than to history.* Herod, whose usual place of 
residence was Tiberias, had no difficulty in keeping himself 
informed as to what went on at Capernaum a few^ miles to the 
north. He had his police, who could not fail to keep watch 
on the actions and movements of a man of God. Mark shows 
us the Tw elve reassembling about their Master and then going 
to seek “ a desert place apart ” (vi, 30). They went to Beth- 
saida (vi. 45), and from there towards Gennesaret (vi. 53), that 
is to say, lirst to the north of the lake, and then to the narrow 
plain which borders it on the west, and in which Capernaum 
is situated. It seems as if the little band were trying, by 
moving quickly from place to place, to baffle an alarming 
pursuit.^ We can place no reliance on the details of the Marcan 

^ See XXIV, i, 131, for cr iticism of the data of Mark. 

* CV, 280 . » XCVm. 66. * CV, 203. 
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narrative, which gives no definite particulars and no explana- 
tions, but the feeling of hostility towards Jesus which it attri- 
butes to the Herodians, along with the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
and Jesus’ sudden and frequent changes of place are too logically 
convincing not to be true. In this connexion, Luke (xiii. 81) 
makes a statement which is peculiar to him alone, and of which 
we cannot gauge the authenticity, which is unfortunate, for it 
would be worth a good deal if it were accurate. He claims that 
it was some Pharisees who, at the instigation of the Tetrarch, 
undertook to intimate to Jesus that it would be as well for 
him to leave Galilee. Antipas can hardly havc1t)een anxious 
to repeat the affair of John the Baptist, especially with a fanatic 
who did not seem very formidable, and he may well have pre- 
ferred to have him go and get himself hanged elsewhere.^ At 
all events, we get the impression — though it can be no more 
than that — ^that Jesus realized simultaneously that he had 
failed to succeed in Galilee and that the authorities had become 
hostile to him. 

He next went towards the “borders of Tyre” (vii. 24),* 
that is, to that part of the Phenician territory which bounds 
Galilee on the north, with the intention of hiding (ovdiva rjOeXev 
yvcovai). To all appearances he ceased to preach, and seems 
to have abandoned his mission. The gospel writer’s story of 
a Gentile woman, a Syrophenician, who came to give him an 
opportunity, by demanding of him a great miracle, to authorize 
the reception of Gentiles into the faith, is quite artificial. It 
is probably only an allegory ® designed to show that pagans who 
believed were admitted to salvation, and has nothing what- 
ever to do with the life of Jesus. Since this journey to the 
goyim appears to have been entirely barren, nothing but this 
tendentious miracle being attributed to it by Mark, it has been 
suggested that it was a pure invention on the part of the Evange- 
list, for the purpose of introducing the miracle. The possibility 
of this is undeniable, for the gospel writer has no interest in 
it except so far as the prodigy required by his doctrine is con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, we feel that there is a strong probability 
of some kind of withdrawal out of the reach of Antipas, and 
Phenicia would not have been unappropriate for the purpose. 

From this point the geographical setting of the Marcan 
narrative becomes very confused. “ And again departing from 
the country of Tyre, he came by way of Sidon to the sea of 

^ LXXTX, 70. 

■ Sidon, which various manuscripts, followed by the Vulgate, add 
here, probably erroneously, is mentioned further on (vii. ). 

* CCXV, ii, 258 ; LXXXV, 235. 

J. 
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Galilee in the midst of the territory of Decapolis ” (vii. 81). 
That is to say, he is supposed to have gone from Tyre to Sidon, 
or from south to north, and thence to have returned south- 
eastwards to the lake and pushed on still further in the same 
direction towards Decapolis. After this we find him again on 
the shore of the lake, resuming his joumeyings from one side 
to the other (viii. 10, 14, and 22). Immediately afterwards 
(viii. 27 ff,) he is in the neighbourhood of Caesarea ^ in the terri- 
tory of the tetrarch Philip, far to the north of the lake, having 
presumably come from Bethsaida up the left bank of the Jordan. 
All this seems very confused, or would seem so, at least, if it 
related to an ordinary journey. It looks, for instance, as if the 
Evangelist had put after the excursion into Phenicia certain 
Galilean incidents which must have occurred before ; or again 
as if he had arbitrarily brought Jesus back to Caesarea Philippi, 
inasmuch as that town was directly on his route from Sidon to 
the lake ; in short, as if Mark had ruthlessly mixed up his times 
and places. But if it were really the erratic flight of a man 
who felt himself hunted, the strangeness and the incoherence — 
barring the incidents with which the narrator cloaks his ignor- 
ance — would no longer be so suspicious. 

He returns from there (ix. 80) — we are assuming that the 
reference is still to the neighbourhood of Caesarea — through 
(ialilee, and regains Capernaum (ix. 38) seeking concealment. 
He doubtless does no more than pause there, because he is too 
well known in the town, for he immediately (x. 1) sets out 
again for Judaea, passing through Pera'a.* Then he begins 
to preach again. His courage has come back because he 
has come to a heartening decision ; he is going up to Jeru- 
salem. It is undeniable that all this Marcan itinerary remains 
extremely vague, and the Synoptics shed no light upon it, as 
may be seen merely by comparing its final part with the corre- 
sponding passage of Luke (ix. 51 ff,), which apparently sends 
Jesus to Jerusalem through Samaria and Judaea, the usual 
route from Galilee. All this portion of Luke also is most be- 
wilderingly confused, and looks like a hodge-podge of every- 
thing the editor has been unable to find room for elsewhere.* 

» This town was probably founded in 8 B.c. by the tetrarch Philip 
(Josephus, Ant,, 18, 2, 1 ; B,J,, 2, 9, 1), It w'as called Caesarea Philippi 
to distinguish it from the other Cssarea (the ancient Tower of Strato) 
which w^as on the coast. 

• This is, at least, how I interpret, in agreement with Wellhausen, 
the confused text of x. 1 ; igxeian elg rd Sgia rryj 'lovdaiaq xai Ttigav tov 
*I og6d%>oiK Welltiausen, following Codex D and various MSS., omits 
xai. As against this reading, see Cl, 241. 

» CLXn, 420 Jf. 
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Jesus is supposed to arrive at Jerusalem via Jericho (Mark 
X. 46), which fits in with the detour through Per«a. This 
country was, it is true, also governed by -^itipas, but the 
Galilean was not known there, and it would undoubtedly be 
easier for him to keep under cover than in Samaria and Judsea, 
where the Roman police were in direct control. 

It must be confessed that an examination of the movements 
of Jesus recorded by Mark is rarely in favour of their veracity, 
and that in all too many cases Mark is legitimately suspected of 
having taken Jesus to this place or that merely because he 
needed to have him go there, and not because he knew that he 
had aetually gone,^ and for this reason we offer the above 
restoration of the itinerary of Jesus in all diffidence, without 
pretending to vouch for its correctness. Nevertheless, it seems 
to us that the Evangelist, having no apparent motive for giving 
his readers the impression that the Master was unable to remain 
long in Galilee and very quickly felt himself to be unsafe there, 
did not invent the fundamental fact of this incessant moving 
about, away from the original scene of the preaching of the 
Glad Tidings. At most he may have arbitrarily located the 
various stages of it, but we do not actually know that he did 
so, and as he appears to have no good reason for it, except in a 
few special cases, it is not entirely improbable that, on the 
wholCf what he says is true. Reading the first ten chapters 
of Mark, it is obvious that the events contained in them imply 
only a very brief period of time. Five or six weeks in Galilee, 
and the same, at most, on the outskirts, would apparently be 
quite sufficient, and short of the gospel editor’s having been 
either totally ignorant or consistently mendacious, there seems 
no likelihood of its having been much more. 

Hunted from Galilee, then, Jesus goes up towards Jerusalem. 
At first this is surprising, for what hope of success could he have 
in the city dominated by the Temple, where the doetors of the 
School and the priests reigned supreme, where the suspicious 
Roman was on the watch, and where he himself was only a 
provincial without influence ? The Evangelist’s answer to this 
question is that the Nazarene went to Jerusalem to suffer and 
to die, as he had predicted to the Twelve (x. SS ff. ; cf. viii. 81 
and ix. 81). But that is a post factum explanation. The 
redactor is actuated by the desire to show that Jesus was not 
struck down unexpectedly, that he had foreseen the blow as an 
essential and inevitable part of his mission. A study of the 
Passion will easily convince us that this apologetic conception 
is quite untrue. It was not to die, it was to act, that the prophet 

* cvm, 282 . 
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turned his steps towards the Holy City.^ It had been borne in 
upon him that all he had done and said, since the day when he 
felt in his heart the rimch of Jahwch, had accomplished nothing. 
But God does not lie ; it was his servant who had failed to 
understand that a part like his w^as not to be enacted in 
the little towns of Galilee. Jerusalem was his last hope, 
because, according to common expectation, it was in the City 
of David that the Kingdom whose herald he was,^ was to appear 
and be realized. Loisy wtII observes,® in this connexion, an 
interesting comparison between two passages of the Synoptics, 
one in Matthew (xix. 28), and the other in Luke (xix. 11). In 
connexion with the i)arable of the ten talents, Luke introduces 
the follow ing remark : “ . . . because he w as nigh to Jerusalem, 
and they thought that the Kingdom of God should immediately 
appear ” ; and the parable which follows is intended to prove 
that each will be recompensed in proportion to the zeal he has 
displayed before the Great Day. Matthew, amongst the other 
sayings which he attributes to Jesus when he is on the point of 
entering Judaea (xix. 1), includes the promise to the Twelve 
that they shall each sit upon a throne and judge the twelve 
tribes, which is an indirect proclamation of the imminence of 
the reign of God. Perhaps it would not be going too far to 
conclude from the comparison of these two passages that the 
tradition had preserved the idea that the gospel band on drawing 
near to Jerusalem was filled w ith a great exaltation and a glowing 
anticipation of the desired event. 

According to the Marcan tradition (xi. 1~11), this enthusiastic 
premonition manifested itself in a very dangerous demonstration. 
At Jesus’ bidding two of the disciples had gone to Bethany, at 
the southern end of the Mount of Olives, to fetch a colt. 

“ And they brought the colt to Jesus and put their cloaks upon 
it and lie sat upon it. And many spread their mantles on the way, 
and others, green branches which they cut in the iields. And they 
that w'ent before, and they that followed cried : " Hosanna ! Blessed 
l)e the coming kingdom of our father David ! Hosanna in the 
highest [of heaven] 1 And he entered into Jerusalem into the 
Temple. . . 

Taking this account as it stands, it is clear that Jesus wished 
to make a Messianic entry into the City, in fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Zeehariah ix. 9 : “ Rejoice greatly, O daughter of 
Zion ! Utter cries of joy, O daughter of Jerusalem ! Behold 

» CLX, 101 ; CLVI, 256 j(r. * LXXIX, 101. 

^ CLXn, 422 and 424. 

* In Job xvi. 19, the expression iv vtplaroi^ which we find in Mark 
zvi. 10, is paralleled by iv ot'gavot^;, which explains its meaning. 
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thy king cometh unto thee, just and bearing salvation ! He is 
lowly and riding upon an ass. ...” Matthe>v xxi. 4, who 
cites the prophecy, does not fail, according to his custom in 
such cases, to say explicitly that the incident was for the pur- 
pose of accomplishing it. The whole question is >vhcther this 
accomplishment was the doing of Jesus or of the gospel narrator. 
On this point, opinions differ, for it is naturally doubtful.^ 

If Jesus and his disciples really arrived at the gates of 
Jerusalem in the state of mind which we have imputed to them, 
it is obviously not impossible that he himself may have wished 
to “ impress the masses,” * and to excite them to the point of 
forming a procession. Nevertheless, we do not believe in the 
reality of the incident ; in the first place, because it is not (*lear 
how a nabiy probably unknown to the people of Jerusalem, 
could have found outside the walls the people to compose such 
a demonstration ^ ; in the second place, because, even if he 
had, in some mysterious way, succeeded in doing so, it would 
be hard to understand why the Roman and Jewish authorities 
did not interfere, for the precise purpose of preventing him 
from arousing the people, which was what they dreaded above 
all ; and, finally, because the account appears to be, ne)t merely 
dramatized, but completely artificial. Its object is to show 
that the prophecies were fulfilleel, and to rob the Jews, whei 
subsequently refuscel to acknowledge Jesus, of all excuse, 
inasmuch as they had had warning of his status. The very 
content of the account is furnished by the passage of Zechariali 
just quoted, and by Psalm cxviii. (cxvii. in the Septuagint) 
which gives the substance of the alleged acclamations. It is 
so definitely an invention, ♦ anel an end in itself, that this 
triumphal entry is left without any sequel. It is as if all the* 
enthusiasm stopped at the door of the Temple, from w'hich 
Jesus is supposed to return quite epiietly to Bethany with the 
Twelve, w^ho could hardly have created all that disturbance by 
themselves (Mark xi. 11). The following day, nobody in the 
City seems to have any recollection of the affair. It hardly 
" xcvm , 126 ; XXIV, i, 162 ; CLVI, 255 jQT. 

* XXIV, i, 162. 

* Luke xix. 28-38, who follows Mark and for the most part merely 
copies him, is, however, sensible of this difficulty, for he attributes the 
demonstration to the “ multitude of the disciples,” xix. 87 : (Unav x6 
nXffioq xwv fiaOTjTwv). We might be perplexed by this, were not the 
purpose of mitigating the improbability by means of this formal cor- 
rection completely obvious. Luke also adds that the Pharisees inter- 
vened and asked Jesus to reprove his disciples, which is another inter- 
polation for the same purpose, and is equally inconsistent. 

* It is modified in John xii. 12 jflT., but docs not thereby gain any 
more credibility. C/. CXUI, 155. 
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seems likely that matters would have blown over in this fashion^ 
even if only a fraction of the people of Jerusalem had believed 
that the Messiah had come. 

Either tendentious legend or subsequent invention, this is 
the verdict that perpetually recurs when we are reviewing the 
incidents which the Synoptic tradition has bequeathed to us. 
It is impossible to ignore the extreme poverty and confusion 
of its content ^ : a few goings and comings and some miracles, 
accompanied by teachings bearing, for the most part, on the 
imminent eschatological future. Of facts which can be utilized 
by the historian, which really bring us near to the true Jesus, 
there are none, or very few, even for those who are not hampered 
by critical scruples. Possibly the short public career of the 
Nazarene may have contained nothing more, but we prefer to 
think that this disappointing emptiness is in the main due to 
the indifference, if not of the tradition, at least of the Gospel 
editors, to everything that did not directly serve their own 
ends, to everything that was not of importance for doctrine, 
apologetic, or ritual. For that reason they laid much more 
emphasis upon the drama of the Passion and the miracle of the 
Resurrection, which had become, by force of circumstances, the 
foundation of their belief in Christ, than upon all the rest of the 
life of Jesus. 

Before examining this final act of the drama, which is said 
to contain the secret of the origins of Christianity, we must 
ask ourselves what Jesus believed himself to be when he arrived 
at Jerusalem, what conception he had of himself and his mission, 
and exactly what his teaching was. 

^ An interesting general survey will be found in XXIV, ii, 420 jQr., 
and a study of the main incidents in LXXXVI, 151 jgr. 
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THE TEACHING OF JESUS' 


CHAFFER I 
OUR INFORMATION 
I 

The Documents 

F or the purpose of explaining the birth of Christianity, 
adequate and reliable information concerning the teaching 
of Jesus would obviously be of even greater value than an 
authentic knowledge of his life. That we possess such informa- 
tion, however, can hardly be maintained. Practically our 
only hope of enlightenment lies in the Synoptics ; all that is 
contributed by other sources could, as Harnack justly observes,* 
be comprised in less than a page. The orthodox claim the 
same footing for the Fourth Gospel as for the other three, 
but no impartial critic can share this opinion. With regard 
to the teaching of Jesus, as with regard to his life, the Johan- 
nine Gospel represents a tendentious interpretation of the 
tradition ; it is a treatise of a mystical rather than a strictly 
theological character, on lines which may have been derived 
from this tradition, but also on others which were developed 
by Paul, and have no connexion with it. To regard it as 
complementary to the Synoptics, and to rank its assertions 
with their evidence, is a completely uncritical proceeding, and 
one which can, moreover, lead only to a representation of 
Christ’s teaching as a whole, which is as inconsistent as it is 

^ Systematic expositions will be found in L-a, i, 159-420; LXVll, 
42-187 ; XLIV, 22-189 ; (all three of these contain full bibliographies) ; 
CXC ; CuXXXV ; CCXXXni ; £. Burton, Source Book for the Study 
of the Teaching of Jesus, 1923. For the relations with Judaism see 
; Walke r, The Teaching of Jesus and the Jewish Teaching of 
his age, 1923 ; nxxx ; and all the great commentaries on the Synop- 
tics, especially those of Strack and Billerbeck, of Montefiore, and of 
Kloster mann . 

• GCLXI?, 81. 
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artificial. Paul does not contribute a great deal, which is at 
first surprising, considering how much authority he attaches, 
and must necessarily attach, to the words of the Lord Jesus. 
We read in 1 Corinthians ix. 14 : “ Even so hath the Lord 
himself ordained {xai 6 xvgiog diha^ev) that those who 
preach the Gospel should live of the Gospel ” : and again, 
in 1 Corinthians vii. 10 : “ And unto those who are united in 
marriage, I command (naQayyiXXco), yet not I, but the Lord 
{ovx iyci) iXkd 6 xvgt^og), that the wife shall not depart from 
her husband.” On other points concerning matrimonial dis- 
cipline the Apostle is careful to point out that, having no 
“ commandment of the Lord ” on the subject, he can give only 
his own opinion (1 Cor. vii. 12 and 25). We do not know 
what use he made of the teachings of Jesus in his preaching, 
hence we cannot tell how much of them he knew, but it is 
evident from a mere comparison of Matthew and the Epistle 
to the Romans that the Pauline doctrine was already so different 
from that which our First Gospel attributes to the Nazarene, 
that it could not have paid much attention to the details of 
ideas which it had already left behind — any more than it did 
to the incidents of a life which no longer interested it (2 Cor. 
V. 16). Between the Gospel of Jesus and that of Paul inter- 
vened influences of which the Synopties knew nothing — personal 
revelations and speculative ideas from various sourees — which 
led Paul’s mind into an entirely different world of thought. 
Such considerations render the meagreness of his contribution 
to our subject no longer surprising.^ 

The other writings of the New Testament yield nothing 
at all, a noteworthy fact, since it gives us reason to fear that 
the Christian generations to which we owe these works (Acts, 
the Catholic Epistles, Revelation) did not go back to Jesus 
himself for an understanding of his ideas, any more than they 
drew their pictures of him from the original. They were much 
more interested in what they expected the Lord to do in the 
immediate future than in what he had done or said in the past, 
during his earthly existence. 

The earliest Christian literature, the collection of the writing 
of the so-called Apostolic Fathers^ reveals the same tendencies, 
and affords us no more assistance in our inquiry. 

Even the Agrapha fail us. They add nothing of any im- 
portance to what is contained in the Synoptics, as a glance 
through the collection of Resch or White will readily convince 
us.* 

We must accordingly content ourselves with what we can 

' XLIV. 27 . * cxxxvn ; CXL. 
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glean from the Synoptics. Of the two primary sources on 
which they are based, one alone, the logic, is of importance 
in this connexion. It must not be overlooked that the attempts 
which have been made to restore it, by extracting its con- 
tributions from Matthew and Luke, have achieved no more 
than probable results, and that its very existence is still dis- 
puted in some quarters as merely hypothetical. We do not 
know whether the collection did not circulate in quite different 
forms, or, so to speak, in different editions, and in any ease 
it must be borne in mind that our reputed informaton regarding 
the teaching of Jesus consists only of that portion of the con- 
tents of the logic which the Synoptists thought fit to ap])ropriate. 

The amount is not very large. It has been computcHl that 
it would have taken no more than an hour for Jesus to utter 
all the sayings of his that we possess,’ .and not more than 
six hours, the time required for two parliamentary speeches 
of average length, ^ for him to deliver all the discourses attri- 
buted to him in the Gospels. Hence it is indisputable that 
we do not possess the preaching of Jesus in its entirety. Who, 
for that matter, could have preserved it ? During his dis- 
courses people were certainly not engaged in noting down his 
words. They did not sec in them, strictly speaking, a doeirine 
for future guidance ; they were impressed only by the promise 
which was the basis of all his teaching, and which in fact 
rendered all doctrine superfluous, that of the imminent advent 
of the expected Kingdom. The disciples themselves do not 
seem to have felt that the items of the* teaching had any 
internal connexion. They accepted them as independent utter- 
ances, and preserved, together with the gineral tenor and 
purport of the teaching, the most striking of these sayings. 

It is not surprising that the tradition which had, in the 
last analysis, only their recollections to sustain it, is not more 
complete and systematic. The sole question is whether it is 
sufficiently so to enable us adequately to comprehend what 
Jesus said and meant. This question has received the most 
contradictory answers. Harnack, for instance, avers * that the 
Synoptics “ give us a perfectly clear idea of the preaching of 
Jesus, as regards both its fundamental principles and its par- 
ticular applications.” Batiffol, on the contrary, maintains that 
it is certain ^ that, though the Synoptics may have retained 
the “ essential principles ” of the teaching of Jesus, they do 
not give us the whole content of this preaching. “ On certain 

* PlatzhofT-Lejeune, Religion gegen Theologie und Kirche, 1905, 
24jgr. ; L-O, i, 179, n . 6. 

^ Burkitt, LXXVi, 29. 


* CCLZIV, 45. 


* CXC, vii. 
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points these principles are no more than suggestions, and 
regarding the fundamental articles of our Christian faith, even 
these are lacking.” We must accordingly acknowledge “ the 
imperfection of the Gospels ” ; to refuse to do so is “ a Pro- 
testant error ” of the first magnitude. The Lord entrusted 
to his immediate disciples something quite different from what 
the Evangelists have recorded, and this something — need it 
be said ? — is the substance of the Catholic tradition. This 
diametrical opposition between the Protestant and the Roman 
Catholic theologian simply corresponds to that between the 
postulates of their respective creeds. 

At first reading, the logia are seen to consist, at least, in 
so far as they are represented in Matthew and Luke,^ of a 
collection of sayings and a number of discourses. Amongst 
the sayings, there is a distinction to be made between those 
which, so to speak, embody a teaching, and might belong to 
a doctrinal scheme,* and those which arc nothing but commerUs^ 
extempore utterances of restricted application, having no con- 
nexion with any preconceived and coherent system.* To con- 
fuse these two categories, or rather, to regard them as one, 
is a common error, and one from which the Gospel wTiters are 
by no means exempt. It results in taking what is merely a 
sally or a paradox, wholly bound up with the occasion which 
called it forth, ^ for a universal and absolute rule. 

In a large number of cases, however, the sayings were pre- 
served in detachment from the circumstances which gave rise 
to them, or at all events determined their exact meaning and 
limited their application. Under these conditions, the Gospel 
redactors made use of them as they pleased, sometimes com- 
bining them, in a context which was not their own, with other 
similar sayings, sometimes adapting them, by means of more 
or less drastic pruning, to a quite arbitrary use.* In this 
process, they have, to all appearances, lost their true mean- 
ing. It is further obvious that the Gospel editors handled the 
other logiay those which probably were originally intended as 

*XCV; CCL, 107-26; CLXX, i, 480jflr., gives a systematic list, 
which, though concise, is sufficient, if necessary, to enable anyone to 
ascertain the contents of the logia with the help of the text. 

* Matt. V. 42 ; vii. 12 ; xii. 82 ; and a number of verses inserted 
in the Sermon on the Mount, Matt, v.-vii. 

» Matt. XV. 14 ; x. 24 ; vii. 16-18 ; x. 34-8 ; x. 16a ; e tc. Cf. 
Weidel, Jem Personlichkeit, 1009, 83 and 39 ; i, 176 ; CXLm, 

SOjQT. ; CXC, xviii. 

^ What Bousset, CXLm, 50, calls ** ein Augenblickwort.*' 

• Cf. the commentaries in our list on Mark iv. 25 ; Matt. v. 17 ; 
Luke xiv. 86 ; to confine ourselves to three striking instances. 
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general precepts and doctrine, with no more scruples and no 
greater respect. 

It is common in religious circles, and even outside them, 
to praise the beauty of the Gospel discourses : 

“ They are such,” it is asserted,^ ” as those of a god become 
man must necessarily be.” We cannot fail to re(‘0^nize ** in both 
their substance and their form the mind and heart of the incarnate 
Word.” They are especially admirable for the precision with 
which they express ” in the fewest possible words, the most sublime, 
true, and praetieal ideas, on God the divine matters, on man and liis 
destiny, on the present and the future life, on duty, and on per- 
fection ... an inimitable naturalness, clearness, and simplicity 
... a wholly divine eloquence ... a simple and popular style 
... a marvellous aptness,” so that the saying attrilnitcd to the 
Jews by John vii. 46, ” ‘ never man spake like this man,* is true 
in every sense.” The author concludes that these discourses, 
which are, however, ” rather talks than speeches, . . . permit us to 
see [in eonjunction with the whole publie career of Jesus] and to hear, 
the greatest, the most sacred, the most moving thing conceivable : 
the Man-God living on earth, or wisdom and love incarnate revealing 
themselves to men and conversing familiarly with them.** 

All this, which is full of admirable feeling admirably ex- 
pressed, is unfortunately based upon an illusion. There is not 
the slightest doubt that Jesus never uttered the discourses 
attributed to him by the Gospels. They arc artificial com- 
positions, of which the most that we can hope is that they 
employ authentic logia. Even the Sermon on the Mount, 
which has been so much discussed, is no exception to this 
rule. On the contrary, it would be suflicient to establish it, 
and at all events it conspicuously confirms it. 

On closer examination these discourses break up into a 
number of disjointed sayings, or, at best, into small groups 
of sayings.* These groups appear to be for the most part t he 
work of the primitive community, and for the rest, that of 
the Gospel redactors. They have been composed by putting 
together sayings and parables which seem to resemble each 
other, either in substance or merely in external form.* The 
primitive community made use in several different ways of 
the collection of sayings provided by the paradosis, which could 
only serve this purpose by adapting itself to aims and ten- 
dencies which were fundamentally alien to it. For instance, 

• V, i, 509-13. 

• CXLni, 49 : ” in einzelne kleine KonglomeratCt oft in cinzelne 

Wdrte ” ; CLXXXV, 75. 

• CXC, 8. 
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the necessity for a kind of moral instruction which could be 
offered in the name of the Lord to the newly converted, quickly 
made itself felt, and the Sermon on the Mount came into being 
to fill this need. Again, it was necessary to define and authorize 
the duties of missionaries, and this was provided for by the 
sermon which Jesus is supposed to have delivered to the disciples 
before sending them out on their mission (Matt. x. Sjfif.). The 
discourse on John given in Matthew xi. was the result of the 
difficulties which arose between the infant Church and the 
disciples of the Baptist ; and that on the Pharisees in Matthew 
xxiii.,^ was called forth by the opposition of the Jewish rabbis 
to Christian propaganda in Jewish communities.^ 

A certain C^itholic historian has maintained, not without 
some show of reason,^ that these sermons composed of sayings 
strung together, though characterized by the “ oracular ” 
manner so dear to the Jewish taste, are not all what we should 
expect of Jesus, in that they are too artificial in style and too 
lacking in feeling and spontaneity. The actual words of the 
Master must have “ gushed forth ” in a different way. This 
is certainly what we should be inclined to believe, but between 
belief and knowledge there is a considerable gap. What we 
arc sure of, however, is that the comparison of Matthew and 
Luke makes it impossible to hold that these Gospel discourses 
were ever uttered. 

If we consider, for example, Luke xii. 1-7, or even the 
whole of t he chapter, which contains a long instructional dis- 
course of Jesus to his disciples, we can easily sec that it is a 
compilation, constructed by stringing together : first, some 
isolated sayings detached from their setting ; second, a parable 
on the subject of avarice, followed by a discourse on freedom 
from earthly cares which has no necessary connexion with it, 
and is used by Matthew vi. 25 in a different context ; and 
third, several groups of sayings regarding the necessity of 
holding oneself in readiness for the sudden coming of the 
Kingdom, and the inevitable punishment of those who, having 
been given the opportunity of knowing what they should do, 
have refused either to listen or to obey. We have only to 
read these sayings, from v. 35 to 59, to realize their com- 
plete lack of connexion. This impression is further confirmed 
by Matthew, who, finding these hgia either singly or in small 
groups in his source, has used them in quite a different way 
from Luke, dividing them amongst several chapters. 

The artificiality of the Sermon on the Mount is equally 
obvious from a brief comparison of it with the Sermon in the 
» exun, 49 ; CXC. X\ii. * Ibid,, 14. 
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Plain recorded by Luke vi. 20 The sayings and groups of 
sayings found in Matthew are in part repeated in Luke,' but 
sometimes in different phrasing, and in quite a different order. 
On the other hand, there are important portions of Matthew 
which do not appear in Luke at all,* and others which appear 
elsewhere, in a different context.® All this shows plainly that 
each redactor used the material of his source as he pleased, 
for the purpose of composing one or more discourses. Finally, 
it is obvious that nobody took notes, and that it would have 
been impossible to remember from merely hearing them the 
one hundred and seven verses of the discourse of Matthew, or 
even the thirty verses of that of Luke. 

To sum up, the only approximately definite information 
which it is possible to derive from the Gospel sermons, is 
some idea of the main themes, not so much of the preach- 
ing of Jesus, as of the doctrine of the community by and 
for which the sayings were organized. This involves, of course, 
no assumption as to the origin of the sayings themselves. Any 
literary admiration is in great danger of being really directed 
towards some anonymous compiltT, and similarly, it would be 
most hazardous to base any doctrinal inference upon the letter 
and arrangement of any of the discourses, the relative position 
and value of the ideas which it expresses, for they are due to the 
redactor and not to Jesus. 


II 

The Sayings 

We are accordingly brought back to the fundamental prob- 
lem of the validity of the sayings. We might, at first, be 
tempted to believe that the collection of the Master’s teachings 
must always, from the very beginning, have been the first care 
of the disciples, and the preservation of this precious legacy 
the great endeavour of the original community, but it has 
already been pointed out that we must be under no such illusion. 
For the disciples, the most important thing in the preaching 
of Jesus w'as its assurance that the time was fulfilled, and the 
Kingdom at hand, and the first generation of Christians lived 
in a constant expectation of the parousia. Neither it nor the 

^ For example ; Luke vi. 29-30 is almost identical with Matt. v. 
38-42 ; Luke vi. 27-8, 32-6, with Matt. v. 43-8 ; Luke vi. 37, 38, 41, 
42, with Matt. vii. 1-5 ; Luke vi. 81 with Matt. vii. 12 ; etc. 

* Matt. v. 17, 19, 20, 21-4, 88-7 ; vi. 1-4, 5-8, 16-18 ; vii. 6. 

* Matt. vi. 9-15 is found in Luke xi. 1^ ; Matt. vi. 19-21 in Luke 
xii. 88-4 ; etc. 
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disciples felt any necessity of especially remembering and pre- 
serving for the future the details of a teaching which intere^ed 
them precisely because it limited the future to a few months, 
or possibly even days. Any striking phrases which Jesus may 
have used, might, to be sure, remain in the memory of their 
hearers, but disconnectedly, and as it were at random, and 
in any case, much more by virtue of their form than of their 
content. The ideas that were really important to Jesus^ must, 
we admit, have been expressed by him often enough to be 
remembered. But on the other hand, many others which 
would be illuminating to us, have vanished because they hap- 
pened not to be so happily expressed as those which have 
survived. 

To imagine ^ that from the beginning his followers composed 
little collections of the Lord’s sayings, each preceded by the 
formula, “ Jesus said,” such as we find in the papyri of the 
second and third centuries, implies that the generation of the 
disciples, and its successor, believed that the Master built on 
earth and for the future, in other words, that the Kingdom 
was to be identified with the Catholic Church. But though 
that is the inevitable conviction of the whole ecclesiastical 
tradition, it cannot be shared, as we shall soon see, by any 
unbiassed reader of the texts. The probability is that the 
members of the faith thought of making collections only when 
they had begun to have doubts of the parousia, and when the 
disappearance of those who had known and heard the Lord 
aroused their anxiety. It is to be noted that Paul, who wel- 
comed “ words of the Lord,” seems to have obtained them 
only from the paradosis. The attempt to formulate and stabilize 
this oral tradition itself, was probably only made when it 
became necessary to particularize and extend the teaching of 
the Lord, for the exhortation and training of proselytes.* In 
other words, it was gradually effected as the Christian faith 
freed itself from its Jewish swaddling-clothes and developed 
in the direction of an independent religion. We may estimate 
that twenty-five or thirty years w^ould be required for this 
need of a collection of the sayings of Jesus to make itself felt, 
and that is a considerable time from the point of view of their 
complete preservation. 

We cannot be too often reminded that the men who com- 
mitted to writing the deliverances of the Synoptic tradition 
were not interested in recording, but in proving. What they 
tried to bring out was the evidence in favour of their religious 
ideas. From Mark to John, their spirit and purpose are the 
^ CXC, 14. > CCXXXV, 20. 
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same, and their differences are only of degree. If we are no 
longer able to see Jesus except through the eyes of these men, 
we are likewise unable to hear him except with their ears.^ 
The whole question appears to resolve itself into that of the 
accuracy of their hearing and the fidelity of their memories. 
It was a saying amongst the rabbis that “ the good disciple is 
like a cemented reservoir, which never loses a drop of its water.” 
But unfortunately, we cannot in this ease count upon scho- 
lastic custom, because the recipients and preservers of the 
gospel tradition were the common people, the unedueatt tl, ajul 
our Gospels are merely religious books for popular use.’* Fur- 
ther, we have to do here, not with a small group of puj)ils, 
quietly hearing, preserving, and transmitting the words of a 
master, but with an active community of believers in the 
midst of the constructive period of its faith, and in the very 
process of transforming its teacher into the glorified Lord.* 
There is no question of any already formulated doctrine, but 
only of a tradition gradually adapting itself to religious ideals 
w^hich are still to some extent uncertain. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it seems natural that the young community, ” in 
making the teaching of Jesus the sustenance of its life, should 
have revised that teaching and brought it into line with its 
own experience, its needs, its trials, and its knowledge.” * 
When, for instance, we read in Mark ix. 41 : ” For whosoever 
shall give you a cup of water to drink because yc belong to 
Christ { 6 x 1 Xoiaxov iaxe)^ verily I say unto you, he shall not 
lose his rew^ard,” we are struck by the expression, ” because 
ye belong to Christ,” which seems very strange in the mouth 
of Jesus. Lagrange himself admits * that it is a Pauline mode 
of expression, which is never found in either the Synoptics 
or in Acts. He puts the responsibility for it on some copyist, 
while Batiffol thinks it is the adaptation of a saying of Jesus 
for the purpose of supporting Christian preaching. It is not 
easy to see what the authentic logion which is supposed to 
have been adapted could have been, and we arc inclined to 
believe that the whole thing was the tendentious creation of 
the redactor. 

It is at first surprising to find the lips of Jesus uttering 
so many contradictory sayings, but it becomes intelligible when 
we discover that all the complexities of Christian doctrine of 
the time of the gospel compilers arc reflected in the utterances 
which they attribute to the Lord, rather than the probably 

^ XLIV, 22 ; c/. exem, 47. 

* Andachtsbucher, 

» eXLm, 54. « CXC, xvi. 


‘ Cl, 284. 
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very simple, authentic words of the Nazarene. ^ It was inevit- 
able that this should have been the case. 

There is accordingly not much hope that what has come 
down to us of the logia presents a faithful and accurate record 
of the preaching of Jesus, a summary of the substance of his 
teaching. It is, on the contrary, probable that ideas, concep- 
tions, and interests quite alien to the mind of the Master were, 
in all good faith, ascribed to him by the community which 
adhered to them, and also that many, if not all, of his authentic 
utterances were revised by the growing faith and adapted to 
purposes for which they were not originally designed. 


Ill 

Reasons for Hope 

The cas(‘ is not, however, quite so desperate as it may 
seem from the foregoing discouraging remarks, because, on 
reflection, there are to be discerned some mitigating factors. 

The first arises, if we may so put it, from the very nature 
of the preaching of Jesus. If he had built up a system of 
doctrine, for which the disciples and the primitive community 
had by degrees substituted another, the loss would be irrepar- 
able, but this docs not appear to have been the case. Strictly 
speaking, wc do not find any original body of doctrine in the 
Gospel. Jesus belongs to the religious setting of Israel, and 
is rooted in beliefs already long established. It is on the basis 
of these beliefs, and stepping out of this setting, that 

he speaks of his niissi'^'^^^c imminence of the great event 

which he proclaims. to induce his hearers, by 

means of aj)propriate b *.^^YCp®'^rcntly very simple religious and 
moral exhortations, to { for the coming day in a manner 

conducive to their own ’r^j^'tVntage. The original community, 
of which wc are given a ^^nipse in the first chapters of Acts, 
the community which lived on Jewish soil and developed the 
fundamental tradition out of which the Synoptic tradition 
arose, had no need to change the religious setting of the Gospel 
of Jesus, or to attribute to it any other aims and methods than 
those expressed by the Nazarene himself. The first “ brethren ” 
were Jews, or Jewish converts, and they awaited the appear- 
ance of the Kingdom in an effort to lead the kind of life which 
the Master prescribed, and which was to assiire them of a 
place amongst the elect. Their faith was subject to no irresist- 
ible impulse tow'ards elaboration, except with regard to the 

'CXLVn, 405jflr. 
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figure and status of Jesus himself. They began the Christo- 
logical development, and summoned all the Messianic passages 
of the Old Testament to their aid in commenting upon, inter- 
preting, and amplifying the details of the life of Jesus. This 
preoccupation is reflected, for instance, in the composition of 
the genealogies, the accounts of the Resurrection, and the 
treatment of various details. It was only when Creek and 
syncretistic influences came into play, that is to say, when 
the faith entered the Hellenistic communities, that the great 
work w^as begun which resulted in the Christian doctrine and 
the Christian Church, and which can be seen in progress in 
Paul and the Fourth Gospel. Accordingly, we may conclude 
that in the beginning, the teaching of Jesus was exposed to 
little change, and it seems a reasonable presumption that the 
most striking sayings concerning the Kingdom and its advent, 
and the efforts necessary to secure a place in it, were impressed 
on the memory of the disciples, at least at random, as perhaps 
they were uttered, and that, through all the adaptations to 
w'hich the logia were subjected, and in spite of the resulting 
perversions, it may still be possible to discern the essential 
substance and method of the teaehing of Jesus. 

It is to be noted that several important changes which 
were made in the conceptions of the primitive community to 
meet the needs of the Hellenistic converts, are not to be found 
in the logia. For example, the Kingdom is not yet identified 
with salvation. At the time when our redactors made use of 
the logia, the original faith had undergone great developments, 
as various details of their writings testify, but these details 
give the impression of being, as it were, superimposed on a 
groundwork which is quite different. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of the faith did not find all the teachings ascribed by the 
tradition to Jesus equally hampering. The value of his precepts 
concerning morality and practical life, for instance, remained 
the same, or even increased, in proportion as emphasis on the 
deification of the Saviour increased. The Sermon on the Mount 
is nothing but a set of ethical precepts, and exhibits Jesus 
only as a teacher of morals, and not at all as the god of sal- 
vation, although at the time when it was put together the 
Christians were for the most part convinced that he was the 
Saviour.^ As far as we can form an idea of the document Q, 
it did not contain anything that implied this conception. In 
opposition to this, there has been cited a verse of Mark (x. 45) : 

For the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life as a ransom for many.” But if 

1 CLXXX, 26. 
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this be compared with Mark xiv. 24 : “ And he said unto 

them : This is my blood [that] of the covenant whieh is shed 
for many,” which has a similar ring, it will be seen that it is 
in all probability a case of Pauline influence. The idea is as 
foreign to Urmarews as it is to Q. It may l>e observed, further, 
that various conceptions and beliefs imputed to Jesus may 
well have found protection, once they were committed to 
writing, in the very indifference wliich the faith soon developed 
with regard to them. Thus the conception of the Kingdom 
was not long in giving place to that of the Church of God 
(?} ixxXriaia too Oeov of 1 Cor. i. 2), but the idea of the Son 
of Man, which was quite unintelligible outside the Jewish 
communities, persisted as an obscure but venerable formula, 
because it was supposed to have come from the Lord.^ 

Finally, certain things which our gospel redactors must 
have Ixen very reluctant to record, have nevertheless been 
preserved in their accounts — the inner struggle of Jesus, the 
misunderstanding of his family, the denial of Peter, the flight 
of the disciples after the arrest, etc. — which looks as if the 
Christological development had, on these various points, been 
powerless to sup[)ress the tradition.® 

These various considerations seem to restore a little hope. 
It would indeed be foolish to exaggerate it, but if, remembering 
that our (iospels were written by compilers, who were not always 
cither very exacting or very careful, we examine closely each 
separate instance, it may seem not altogether impossible to 
discern in some of them, beneath the redact ional layers and 
behind the tendentious adaptations, some traces of an authentic 
and accurate record. This is perhaps not a great deal, but it 
is better than nothing. 


IV 

The Form of the Sayings 

We shall pause only briefly on the much disputed question 
of the authenticity of the form in which the login are presented. 
It has frequently been the object of admiration, and has even 
been cited as a proof of the authenticity of the content. From 
the fact that there is recognizable throughout the same stamp, 
the same style, it has been concluded that they all came from 
the same mind, which could have been no other than that of 
Jesus.® We have already noted the objections to this argu- 

^ XUY, 26 . * LXVn, 284. 

» CCL, 187 ; CLXXX, 24 ; CXC, xiii. jflT. 
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ment,^ to which we may add that it seems rash to overpraise 
translations whose accuracy we have no means of verifying. 
Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that oral preservation 
of the teachings of the rabbis was still the rule amongst the 
Jews in the time of Jesus, so that it is not without significance 
that the disciples of the Nazarcne attributed to him a whole 
collection of sayings. 

They are unquestionably similar to those which the Talmud 
is supposed to have taken from the teachings of the early 
rabbinic teachers of Israel, and which have, indeed, every 
appearance of genuineness.^ But we have already pointed out 
why it is not entirely legitimate to compare the case of the 
rabbinical Fathers with that of Jesus Christ. A pure and 
simple forgery, however, coming, let us say, from the second 
generation after Christ, would exhibit a tendentious character, 
as do the Gospels themselves ; that is to say, it would have 
a purpose in view which would probably be quite visible and 
would devote itself to achieving that instead of wandering off 
into little stone's, anecdotes, or discourses, which seem to have 
no connexion with its aims. Such details have no bearing on 
the justification of the Christ ologieal movement, or on the 
development of the faith, and represent the fullilmcnt of no 
prophecies. But it is easy to understand how this sort of thing 
remained in our Gospels if we n'gard it as at least a fragmentary 
survival of an earlier established tradition, sanctioned un- 
doubtedly by its reputation of authenticity, and hence to be 
respected. It is incredible that it should have been gratuitously 
invented, at such risk of creating dilficulties, of giving rise to 
contradictions. 

Two observations appear to strengthen our impression that 
the logia arc essentially orientated towards the past of Jesus’ 
activity, rather than towards the future of Christ’s glory. 
(1) Whenever a sentence or a parable appears to have preserved 
its original setting, it is localized in Galilee. Docs it not seem 
probable that if it had been invented, even in the time of the 
Apostles, it would have been attached to Jerusalem ? * Observe 
how important the setting of the Holy City becomes in the 
Gospel of John. (2) The precepts contained in the logia are 
addressed by Jesus to his immediate disciples, without any 
reference to any ecclesiastical organization or system. It is 

» cy. p. 48jflr. 

* On the basis of these sayings, very plausible psychological portraits 
of Hillel and Jochanan ben ^cchai, the contemporary of Paul, amongst 
others, have been constructed. 

* CCLXIV, 35. 
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hardly credible that this would have been the case if they 
had been forged by the Church at Jerusalem.^ 

When wc admit that the logia may contain authentic sayings 
of Jesus, we have in mind, of course, only a general authenticity, 
which excludes neither rearrangements of detail nor tendentious 
additions, still less the more or less serious perversions and 
contradictions of which there is always a danger in the passage 
from one language to another, and whose existence, moreover, 
is sufficiently demonstrated by the differences between the 
letter of Mark and that of Luke. 

As Loisy truly observes, “ sayings and parables were re- 
peated and written down according to what they were under- 
stood to mean, and in a way to make this meaning intelligible 
for the greatest good of the community. There was no thought 
of refraining from cither convenient omissions, or desirable 
emendations, or the addition of anything which the situation, 
or the purpose of interpretation, seemed to demand.” * 

This is perfectly evident. Nevertheless, it does not seem 
too much to believe that the original tradition gathered up 
the teachings which had seemed most striking to the disciples, 
and which their Master had repeated to them most frequently 
and with the greatest emphasis, and those were undoubtedly 
the ones which he himself had most at heart. Comparative 
criticism is not helpless before the rcdactional alterations in 
the original meaning, as it would be if the Evangelists had 
been more serupulous in the literal transcription of their 
sources, * and it is this fact which justifies our belief that the 
case is not entirely hopeless. Whoever will examine the texts 
with patience, not expecting too much of them, and not relying 
upon them unduly, will derive therefrom the impression of a 
simple unsystematic teaching, controlled by a small number 
of ideas, embodied in a few precepts, and based upon religious 
principles which were well known before Jesus ; and he will 
feel that he is not far from the truth. 


» CCL, 185 . 


* cm, i, 188. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FORM OF JESUS’ TEACHING 
I 

The Essential Nature or His Preaching 

I N the ancient Jewish world the main function of the prophet 
w^as not to predict the future, to prophesy, but rather to 
teach. Jesus seems to have been no exception to this rule, even 
though the prophetic announcement of the imminence of the 
Kingdom be regarded as the fundamental feature of his mission. 
It is true that this announcement appears at first to be bound 
up with the wonder-working necessitated by his environment, 
but it is nevertheless ultimately expressed in a teaching, of which 
the first thing to be determined is, not its content, but the 
form, the mode of expression of that content — in other words, 
how it was presented. 

Our caution is aroused at the outset by the fact that our 
Evangelists also taught, in fact that was the whole purpose of 
their writing, and, from what we have already discovered con- 
cerning them, their teaching was not the same as that of Jesus. 
In studying their evidence, we must not lose sight of the possi- 
bility of their having at times, perhaps frequently, possibly 
even regularly, substituted in their accounts their own spirit 
and manner for those of their Master. Further, if we are to 
derive any real information from this study, care must be taken 
not to allow any artificial preconception to come between us 
and the documents, as, for instance, the idea that the spiritual 
gifts of Jesus were so unusual, the depth of his religious 
feeling and the delicacy of his moral perceptions so far 
above the ordinary, that he cannot really be judged by human 
standards. This way of regarding him, which is still very 
common even amongst those who do not believe in him, is a 
kind of tenacious survival of the inherited belief in his divinity, 
which is a great obstacle to critical freedom. It is as if people 
unconsciously attempted, as it were, to compensate for depriv- 
ing him of his divine nature by attributing to him superhuman 

245 
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qualities. We are not thinking merely of the sentimental 
effusions of Renan, which are all the more dangerous to the 
unwary reader in that they assume the form and the tone of 
objective conclusions, still less of the pronouncements of a 
dilettante like Houston Chamberlain, ' or an amateur like 
Couchoud.* We have in mind particularly the statements 
of such an eminent critic as Holtzmann and his follower 
Jiilichcr. The former, himself, cannot resist the temptation 
to grow lyrical, in a way which is not characteristic of him, 
over the “peculiar genius” (eigcncr Genius) of Jesus.® His 
effusions are such that, beyond a certain “ scientific prejudice,” 
one can sec no reason why he should stop short of believing 
in the miraculous birth of so superhuman a being. The Gospel, 
however, is not to be interpreted in the light of the whole 
history of the Christian Church. 

It is obvious that, if Jesus preached, it was for the purpose 
of convincing his hearers, of bringing them to the realization 
of what was, in his opinion, an all-important truth. But to 
an unprejudiced reader of the texts, it is plain that, even for 
the Evangelists, this truth was a personal belief and not a 
doctrine ; it was a conviction regarded as an indisputable fact, 
and embodied in one or two definite ideas. To these ideas arc 
attached, rather by their purpose and content than formally, 
some more or less detailed remarks, occasioned by various cir- 
cumstances, and easily classifiable into a few types. (This^ 
involves no assumption, of course, regarding the profundity of 
the said ideas and the specific value of the remarks in ques- 
tion.) The teaching of Jesus is not to be imagined as a kind 
of course in theology, delivered to an audience of attentive 
students ; ^ we have no reason to believe even ♦that Jesus 
“ imtructed ” the Apostles, in the strict sense of the word. 
Why should he have done so, and what would he have taught 
them, since the great transformation whose imminence he pro- 
claimed was going to make all doctrine, and all human rules, 
unnecessary ? The Church was brought into being by the 
persistence of the temporal order, which compelled it to ask 
and to answer questions which Jesus had never foreseen. It 
was led to believe, at the same time, that it was only putting 
into practice the special precepts given by Jesus himself to his 
intimate companions, and hence arose the inevitable supremacy 

^ P^tiantismtiSt 28 : “ Jesus stehe ausserhalb der Geschichte.'' 

*CXI1X, IJJJf. »L-a, i, 173 jgr. 

* cm, i, 211 ; CCXXXV, 19. — On the misuse of the term “ Master,” 
as applied to Jesus, see Travers Herford, Judaism in the New Testament 
Periods London, 1928, p. 202. 
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of the postulate of the Apostolic tradition.” In reality Jesus, 
wholly dominated by what Renan aptly calls ^ ” a fixed personal 
resolve,” had no idea of teaching those whom we e^ill his 
Apostles ; “ he swept them along with him towards the great 
hope by which he himself was irresistibly attracted ” (Loisy). 
Whether they were aware of it or not, they were undoubtedly 
much more influenced by his personality than by what he said.* 

Properly considered, he does not look like a reformer, whose 
activity is necessarily the result of observation, criticism, and 
constructive purpose.* He frequently attacks things and 
people, but in every case what he says leads back to his original 
obsession with the near advent of the Kingdom, which bespeaks 
the state of mind of a j^rophet, and not of a 'theologian. A 
moment’s consideration is sutlieient to pnne the truth of the 
above remarks. At the very beginning of the Marcaii narra- 
tive we see Jesus speaking in the synagogue at Capernaum, 
and ” teaching them as one that had authority ” (Mark i. 22 : 
diddaxayv avrovg (Ug e^ovainv ey(ov\ at which ” they ” are very 
much astonished. The meaning seems to be that he broke 
away — for good reason — from the form of t(‘a(rhing established 
in the schools ; that he did not necessarily base his j)reaching 
upon a text of the Scriptures, to be interj)reted and commented 
upon ; and that he did not cit(* the* evidc^nce of famous rabbis, 
but that his own inspiration was all he had ju?ed of, even when 
he appealed to the Book, and the freedom, the homeliness, and 
the spontaneity of his words were hamper(?d by nothing, not 
even the attempt to organize them, b(‘eause they were inspired 
and justified by an irresistible inner force. It is plain that, 
from the standpoint of an observer, such a method is charac- 
teristic of one who is disturbed by no doubt. Thi* Gospel 
writer shows us Jesus at the end of his career (Mark xi. 27 ff.) 
in the Temple at Jerusalem, in the pn^senee of en(*mies who 
are equally astonished by this air of authfirity in his speech 
and of power in his actions. They ask him bluntly what right 
he has to speak and act in this manner, a question which he 
evades by a counterthrust : ” Tell me lirst whence came the 
authority of the Baptist.” But his resort to this stratag<;m 
does not alter his own conviction that he is “ authorized.” In 
this persuasion he commands, and the Evangelist cannot con- 
ceive of the men whom he calls as having the least hesitation 
in following him (Mark i. 17 ; ii. 14). His enemies ascribe this 
authority to Beelzebub, prince of the devils (Mark iii. 22). He 
himself believes that he is possessed by the Spirit of God, which 

^ CLXVlU, 46. • Weidel, Jesu Pers&nlichkeit, 1609, p. 88. 

• ceexi, 95. 
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amounts to the same thing. It is obviously not a doctrine 
by which he is inspired, but a faith, and to him all things lead 
back to that faith, and are comprised in it. It does more than 
fill his mind ; it extends its power over the realm of concrete 
realities (Mark ix. 28 : ndvra dward tw nurcevovn, everything 
is possible to him who believes). This faith is not a beliefs of 
the kind which may be applied to a dogma, but a confidence. 
When he feels himself opposed by a doubt, he makes no attempt 
to refute it, for there is nothing for him to say. He neither 
argues nor discusses, proves nor confutes ; he knows the truth 
and he utters it, and when he realizes that it is not believed he 
grows angry and depressed (Mark iii. 5 : “ And when he had 
looked round about on them with anger, being grieved for the 
hardness of their hearts . . .”). Because it was hard for him 
to understand that his hearers did not hear the voice of God 
in the depths of their souls as he did, he identified this lack 
of religious experience with a deliberate hardening of the heart. 
His religion is his whole life, and God is the very breath of 
his being. ^ 


II 

General Characteristics of the Preaching 

For this reason his teaching can only be a kind of spon- 
taneous outpouring. We find in it no abstractions, no theories 
concerning man, life, the world, or God, in short, not the 
slightest interest in rational and objective knowledge. He 
observes the world, and quite simply records his impressions 
in what he says.^ It has often been remarked how interested 
he seems to be in his material surroundings, in all the living 
aspects of them, and how much one can learn of Galilee from 
his utterances.® The attitude of Christianity, which has so 
often condemned the world, which has regarded it as the empire 
of Satan and the home of perdition, and turned from it with 
horror and disgust, was never modelled upon that of Jesus. 

The external characteristics of his teaching are easily seen. 
There are no real sermons. Those ascribed to him are redac- 
tional, and represent nothing more than strings of sayings. 
The “ saying ” was in common use amongst the rabbis : a 
short, clear pronouncement, containing some instructive obser- 
vation or piece of advice, which had the advantage of being 
easy to remember. The logia, as we remember, consisted of a 

1 ccuav, 49 . * CCXXXIV, 91 ; CCLXIV, 51 . 
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collection of sayings of this kind. Possibly they were often 
accompanied, in reality, by explanatory comment, and we 
may wonder whether, taking them as they have come down 
to us, they do not lead us to attribute to the teaching of the 
Nazarene a quality which was perhaps in reality not quite so 
strongly marked. There may be something in this, especially 
considering that the desire to draw up a kind of compendium 
of the “ Wisdom ” of Jesus may have influenced the editor, 
or editors, of Q, to present their material in a special form. But 
this reservation does not invalidate the general conclusion that 
Jesus, in conformity with the taste and customs of his environ- 
ment, habitually employed the ‘‘ saying,” which was, in addi- 
tion, very well adapted to the kind of thing he had to say. 

In the gospel the saying sometimes has the air of an aphor- 
ism,^ or even of an epigram, but we have only to turn over 
the pages of Proverbs to see that the Galilean pro})hct had 
not far to seek for examples. A certain number of logia, 
which sound at first very strange, become more intelligible 
when we remember that, in accordance with the type of the 
aphorism and the epigram, they aim at vividness and energy 
of expression, rather than at perfectly suitable wording and 
illustrations of practical value. Such, for instance, ar(^ th(‘ 
famous aphorisms on obstacles to virtue in Matthew xviii. 
We are inclined to believe that Jesus also had a fondnt ss for 
the dialogue,* which is not only associated with the Soeratic 
technique, but is a popular custom that still flourishes in the 
East. 

To sum up: teaching delivered “with authority,” that is 
to say, statements supposed to come directly from God and 
to be indisputable ; short striking “ sayings,” occurring in the 
course of ordinary talks occasioned by the circumstances of 
daily life ; pithy pronouncements, sometimes deliberately exag- 
gerated ; brief dialogues in which the interlocutor is led to 
analyse his difficulty, which is then resolved by an aphorism ; 
these appear to have been the methods by which Jesus taught. 
They are completely in harmony, first, with what we have 
ascertained of his lack of systematic doctrinal teaching and 
his contempt for dialectical methods, next with the customs 
of an environment, which, in more than one respect, survives 
in the East today, and finally, with the instinctive tendency to 

^ Mark ii. 17 : “I am come not to call the righteous, but the sinners ’ 
Mark x. 25 : “ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.'' 

• Mark x. ITjflT. Of course we cannot vouch for the literal authen- 
ticity of this conversation between Jesus and the young enthusiast. 
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present his own unique and outstanding personality as the 
example and proof of his teaching. 

There is, however, one device of Jesus which we have men- 
tioned only incidentally and w^hich deserves some emphasis, 
because it is the one which the Gospel writers seem to regard 
as most completely characteristic of the Master. It is as if it 
surprises them, and they do not understand it very well. We 
refer to his use of the parable or similitude,^ 

The word parable {nmaPoXt]) is the one regularly employed 
by the Synoptics. John uses nanoipia, which in classical 
Greek means “ proverbs ” (John x. 6 ; xvi. 25 ; etc.). “ Para- 
hoU ” is used by the Septuagint to translate the Hebrew mashal, 
which is ordinarily rendered by the elastic term “ similitude. '' 
It is used in the Old Testament to designate obscure sayings 
(Ps. xlix. 4), or figurative discourses (Nurn. xxiii. 7 ; Job xxvii. 
1), or stories which we should rather call fables, ^ or sometimes 
more or less allegorical comparisons.® 

In a very general way, we may say that the “ parable ” 
of the (iospels is the story of a real or imaginary event, bor- 
rowed from nature or daily life, and so set forth as to suggest 
some moral or religious truth. It is, then, a comparison which 
uses pictorial description to convey an idea. As it is not always 
necessary for its purpose to state this comparison fully, the 
fact that it is one, is often left unspeeilied. For example, in 
Mark ii. 1(5 jQf., when the scribes and Pharisees express surprise 
that he should eat with publicans and sinners (dpaorcoXoi)^ 
Jesus’ reply is : “ They that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick. I am come not to call the 
righteous but the sinners.” The parallel is obvious, and needs 
no exj)lanation. The same thing is true of the whole series of 
analogies which, in the same chapter of Mark, follow the verse 
just (|uoted : the att(‘ndants of the bridegroom who do not 
fast while he is with them; the patch of new^ cloth which is 
not to be sewn upon an old garment ; the new wune which 
cannot be poured into old bottles ; and, iii, 24, the kingdom 

‘ The main work is still that of Jiilicher, CCXV, which is summarized 
by himself in the article Parables in EB. Cf. Loisy, Etudes ivangiliques, 
1902. bibliography of the Catholic works will be found in CLVII, 
i, 082, n. 1. See also H. Weiiiel, IHe Gleicfmisse Jesu Leipzig, 1918. 
For an analysis of the parables, see LXXXVI, 101. It will be helpfiil 
to read CLVI~a, 2T0 ff, 

• For example, in 2 Sam. xii. 1-4, the story of the poor man and 
his ewe lamb, which is told by Nathan to David to make him ashamed 
of his conduct. 

* 2 Sam. xiv. 0 and 8 ; 1 Kings xx. 39 ff, ; Isa. v. 1-6 ; xxviii. 
24-8. 
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which cannot stand if it be divided against itself. These might 
be called parables in embryo, but as the5^ stand they are no 
more than briefly suggested parallels. Half the gospel parables 
are of this type. 

We must be careful not to confuse the parable with the 
allegory, or, which amounts to the same thing, to give the 
parable an allegorical interpretation. Tempting though it 
sometimes is,^ such a proceeding is dangerous. “ An allegory 
is a succession of metaphors which means sometliing different 
from what it says.” * In order to interpret an allegory, one 
must possess the key to it, must be ” initiated.” A parable, 
on the contrary, is intended to illuminate the thought of the 
one who uses it, and not to conceal it. To understand the 
difference, we have only to compare the Synoptic parables 
with the Johannine allegories. When John vi. 85 says : ” I 
am the bread of life ; he that cometh to me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth on me shall never thirst,” he is s]>eaking 
allegorically, in that he identifies the symbol with the thing 
signified, and what the latter is, is not diseernible by common 
sense. No one who has never heard of the Eucharist and its 
Christian interpretation is in a position to uiuhTstand it. 

A single example will show the danger of ” allegorizing ” a 
parable, that is to say, of regarding each individual t(Tm of 
it as a symbol for whicli is to be substituted the word really 
meant. We take the parable of the widow and the unjust 
judge in Luke xviii. 2jf. : 

“ He said : there was in a city a judge which feared not God, 
neither regarded man. And there was a widow in that city and 
she came unto him saying ; Avenge me of mine adversary. And 
he would not for a long time, but afterw'ards he said within himself : 
Though I fear not God, nor regard man, yet iKicauw; this widow 
troubleth me I will avenge her, lest by her continual coming she 
weary me. And the Lord said : Hear what the unjust judge saith. 
And shall not God avenge his own elect which cry day and night 
unto him, and shall he delay ? 1 tell you that he will avenge them 

speedily.” 

If we take the unjust judge to symbolize God, as the end of 
the passage might seem to suggest, we are going to get a very 
shocking, not to say blasphemous, interpretation. Regarding 
the widow as either the Church, or the soul in prayer, we are 
confronted by the unthinkable situation of God’s yielding to 

^ We do not say that a parable may not have an allegorical meaning 
(see, for instance, that of the wicked husbandmen in Matt. xxi. 33), 
but merely that it is not essentially an allegory, 

* cm. i, 245 ; LXXIX, 171. 
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her entreaties only to avoid being wearied by them. We might 
equally well take the parable of the Ten Virgins and the Bride- 
groom (Matt. XXV. 1-15)/ and amuse ourselves by trying to 
find out who the bridegroom is, and who the oil merchant to 
whom the five wise virgins send the five foolish ones, and 
exactly what the virgins themselves represent ; but it would 
be a profitless diversion. In the first parable cited, there is 
simply an d fortiori argument : if an iniquitous judge finally 
grants justice to a poor woman for unworthy reasons, how 
much more speedily and completely will God satisfy those 
whom he loves, and who put their trust in him ! ^The second 
parable is nothing more than a story to illustrate a piece of 
practical advice : do not forget that the appearance of God 
may be sudden and unexpected ; hold yourselves always in 
readiness. In both cases the parallel docs not apply to all 
the details of the story, but only to the idea which emerges 
from it as a whole. 

The gospel redactors regarded the parable as a method of 
teaching that was very freely cmifioyed by Jesus.® It is note- 
worthy that there are no real parables in the New Testament 
except in the Synoptics, and that the tradition did not ascribe 
any to the Apostles. This seems to imply that the first genera- 
tions of Christians believed that Jesus alone used this form of 
expression, which gives us reason to hope that we have in our 
possession, we will not say, tlie parables of Jesus, for it is hardly 
conceivable that they were all preserved, but some of them. 
We must, moreover, unfortunately discount the redact ional 
changes, which no more respected the original form of the 
parables than of the sayings. It is easy to get an idea of 
what these changes may have been by comparing the different 
renderings of the same ]mrable given by Matthew and Luke. 
That of the lost sheep (Matt, xviii. V2ff. and Luke xv. 4 ff,) 
will suffice as an example.® Hence, though we may regard it 
as probable that there remain to us parables which were really 
uttered by Jesus, wc arc debarred from knowing the actual 
form in which they were uttered. There arc all sorts of parables 
in the Synoptics, and it is possible to differentiate many stages 

' CXC, 22 . 

= Mark iv. 2 : xai M)aoxev avrov; h nanapokaU •'roAAd. Julicher 
estimates the nuinl>er of parables in the Synoptics at about sixty. 
Other critics arc less generous, liecause, in many cases, it is possible 
to deny that wc have a parable. In the judgment of O. Schmidt, CLXXV, 
25, there are about thirty. 

• Another good example is the comparison of Matt. xxv. 14 ff. with 
Luke xix. 12 ff. In the former it is the parable of the kUenls, in the 
latter, that of the pounds. 
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between the brief illustrative reference and the fully developed 
parallel. The latter is, however, not very frequent, there being 
only four of them altogether, all in Luke (x. 29 ff. ; the good 
Samaritan ; xii. 16 ff. : the rich fool ; xvi. 19 ff, : Dives and 
Lazarus ; xviii. 9ff, : the Pharisee and the publican) ; but 
that need not concern us for the present. 

The Nazarene prophet did not invent the parable, nor even 
all the themes of which he made use in his own. The Jewish 
rabbis of his time regularly employed the parabolic method, 
and put it to similar specific uses.^ 

Jesus did not actually imitate the rabbis. It was simply 
that they both followed the same customs and worked with 
the same traditional material, which was probably of popular 
origin. Saint Jerome records * that in his day the people of 
Syria, and especially of Palestine, made frequent use of parables 
in familiar intercourse. The fact that neither Mark nor 
Matthew, nor, above all, Luke, disearded this Jewish tech- 
nique of instruction, may be regarded as a proof that thi* 
tradition was at least Palestinian in origin,^ and that the 
Hellenizing editors of the Gospels did not alter it to the point 
of robbing it of all its native characteristics. 

Naturally much stress has been laid on tlie differences 
between the gospel parables and their llabbinical parallels,^ 
which are said to have “much less freshness and simplicity.” 
This is not surprising, for it is quite conceivable that a rabbi 
sitting in his school discoursing on the Torah, would not have 
such lively impressions as a young prophet, sprung from the 
people, who spent his time wandering about the country. But 
the main difference between fhe two sets of parables seems to 
be in their content, which is much more varied in those of the 
rabbis than in those of Jesus, where it is almost exclusively 
concerned with the coming Kingdom. 

When we read the gospel parables impartially, we cannot 
have the slightest doubt as to their purpose. Jesus, like the 
contemporaries of Saint Jerome, uses a comparison in order to 
explain a precept : the concrete example is to assist the abstract 
idea to penetrate into the minds of listeners who arc likely to 
be simple people. As Mark iv. 88 ingenuously remarks, in a 
passage which unquestionably goes back to the earliest version, 
and whose naive admission was inadvertently overlooked by 
the final redactors : “ And with many such parables spake 

» coin ; Loisy, RHLB, 1912, p. 506 ; LXXIV, OOjQr. 

* in ML, 18, 28. » LXXXVIU, 152. 

* Fiebig, AUjudische Gleichnisse und die Gleichnisse Jesu, Tubingen, 

1904. 
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he the word unto them as they were able to hear it.” The 
meaning can only be that he spoke to the simple-minded in 
parables, because it was the only possible way of making him- 
self understood by them. Later, however, when by the in- 
evitable development of Christology Jesus had become a divine 
being, his followers, who had gradually lost all knowledge of 
Palestinian customs, were unwilling to believe in such a simple 
explanation, and claimed to have discovered in the parables 
the delilxTatcly obscure expression of profound mysteries, and 
the orac'ular re])lies to various questions which the parables 
certainly never anticipated. Catholic criticism is very reluctant 
to abandon this extraordinary and obviously erroneous theory. 
Quite recently a by no means reactionary theologian ^ has 
asserted that, if the parables arc couched in a simple and 
familiar style, they hav<- nevertheless, for the most part, “a 
hidden and very jirofound meaning, which few minds can 
fathom ” ; to them are to be applied the words of Saint Augustine 
Iii7, 18): Omnibus accessibilis, paucissimis vero pene- 

trahilis,'' 

IVre Foiik g(K*s further still ^ and maintains that in the 
[parables Christ int(‘ntionally passed sentence of rejection upon 
the people and their leaders who were guilty of unbelief ; hence, 
Jesus actually inllieted on them the punishment of a teaching 
which was intelligible without explanation. It is dillicult to 
take such ‘‘criticism” seriously. 

The parable is not an instrument of precision : ^ it may 
just as easily lead the mind astray as direct it aright. Prob- 
ably the tradition ascribed to Jesus more than one parable 
that seemed far from clear, but on the other hand, the dis- 
a{)pearunc(‘ of the context of some of these* sayings had con- 
tributed to th(‘ir obscurity.^ Under these circumstances, since 
it was unthinkable that the Lord had made an imperfect use 
of an imperfect form, and had acquiesced in its obscurity, 
pcoj)le came to think that he had deliberately veiled the truth, 
so that the Jews, understanding it only partially, or not at all, 

* V, i, 409. Cutholie criticism is, however, far from unanimous on 
the meaning and purpose of the parables. Cf. CLVII, i, 332. The 
subsequent pages, in which the Jesuit Father attempts to reconcile 
the two theories, that of the use of the parables for teaching purposes, 
and that of their hidden meaning, are very interesting. It is obvious 
that this ingenious and subtle exposition cannot possibly represent the 
true facts. 

* Fonk, Die Parabolen des Herm im Evangelium^ 1904, 17 jflT. On 
tlie other hand Lagrange, Mark OOjOT., attempts to acquit Jesus of the 
tlugrunt abs urdity attributed to him by the Reverend Father. 

* LXXIV, i, 106 jOr. * eXL 186. 
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should be prevented from rejxmting and obtaining forgiveness. 
The passage on whieli this fantastic tlieory is based is found in 
Mark iv. 10-12 and is usually translated as follows : 

“ And when ho was alone, they that were ahout him %vith the 
Twelve questioned him about the }>urables, and he said unto them : 
Unto you is given the Mystery of the Kingdom of Ciod, but unto 
them that are without (roi; all things come in parables, that 
(im) seeing they may see and not jHTCcive, and hearing they may 
hear and not understand, lest (/i>) nore) they should be converted 
and their sins should be forgiven tliem.” 

On the face of it these statements are so shocking or so pre- 
posterous that the atteyipt has been made to disposi‘ of them 
by maintaining that the version just (juoted is a miseonst ruc- 
tion. Recently a neo-Ilellenie philologist, lluh(‘rt IVrnot, 
resuming and supplementing an emendation that had already 
been unsuccessfully proposed several times, has emleavoun*d 
to prove ' that the word mx is to he undtTstood to mean on 
and translated hy “ hecause.” If we had only to explain the 
verses in question, th(‘ j)roposed int(Tj)retation, which is in 
itself very plausible, might be satisfactory. Rut if it were 
accepted, it would then have to he acknowledged that the 
passage of Isaiah vi. 10, which is obviously the basis of our 
Mark, has been taken in quite the op])osite of its original 
meaning, for the Hebrew' runs as follows : 

“ Go and tell this people : Ye shall hear, but understand not ; 
ye shall see, but perceive not. Malv<‘ the hearts of this people 
insensitive, harden their cars and blind their eyes, so tluit they see 
not with their eyes nor hear with their ears, so that their hearts 
may not understand nor be healed ant*w." 

Tlic Septuagint couches the message* in somewhat milder 
terms, but does not alter the gemral s(*nse. On the oth(*r 
hand, the w^hole of the Marean j)assage, which begins with t he 
parable of the Sower (Mark iv. 3 0), clearly implies that the 
listeners, including the disciples, have not understood the 
meaning of Jesus. Hence it is to be inferred that the first 
words of the Master, when the disciples ask him for an ex- 
planation, are intended to demonstrate and to justify the 
difference between them, who should have understood, because 
the Mystery of the Kingdom has been imparted to them, and 
those wiihouU who are incapable of understanding the Truth. 
‘"They” will be saved, and ‘"those without” will not. But 
w'hy do these unfortunate people not understand ? The passage 
of Isaiah replies explicitly : because it is the will of God. By 
this fact, the alteration in the meaning of Iva suggested by 
Pernot is rendered improbable, and is in danger of making 

1 LXXXI, bOjOr. 
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the passage even more unintelligible than it already is. It is 
not, moreover, only modem criticism which has accepted and 
upheld the alleged misconstruction ; the redactor of John 
showed himself equally obtuse when he wrote (John xii. 89), 
after speaking of the scepticism of the Jews : 

'' They could not believe because Isaiah said again : He hath 
blinded their eyes and hardened their heart, lest they should see 
with their eyes and understand with their heart, and be converted 
and 1 should heal them.* ** 

For these reasons, wc adhere to the generally accepted meaning.^ 
In any ease, the translation of Iva by “ because ” would make 
no essential difference in the meaning ofthe Johanninc passage. 

The explanation of the strange passage is to be sought, 
not in a verbal detail, but in the interests of the redactor. 
The Evangelist was actuated by the desire to mitigate the 
great affront — the unbelief of the Jews. What he knew of 
their behaviour towards Jesus, and later, towards his followers, 
made him naturally disposed to think — that is, it was the 
common opinion amongst the brethren of his circle — that the 
Jews were not worthy to believe. They eame with evil in their 
hearts to listen to the teaching of the Lord, and he, reading 
their minds, chose not to be silent but to speak so that they 
did not understand. Further, Mark had another object, indi- 
eat(‘d by the peculiar expression “ the mystery of the Kingdom 
of God ” (to fwaxtiQiov rfjg ^aadeiag rov Oeov) which occurs 
in the Gospels only in this one place. It was to attribute to 
the idea of the coming Kingdom, a very simple conception to 
the Jews, the character of a specific gnosis, a revelation only 
accessibk; to the initiated,- in short, of an obviously Pauline 
doctrine. A parable like that of the Sower seemed actually 
much more adapted to cloak the Pauline mystery than to 
reveal anything. In all probability the verses under discus- 
sion (Mark iv. 10-12) arc no more to be assigned to Jesus than 
the absurd theory of the intentional obscurity of the parables. 
They are both nothing more than explanations concocted by the 
generation of Christians from which the Apostolic tradition arose. 

To conclude, the teaching of Jesus belongs in general to a 
type common in his environment, and displays methods well 
known to his contemporaries. It is simple, homely, spon- 
taneous, sporadic and unorganized, consisting entirely of the 
emphatic repetition of a few ideas. 

* xcvm, 47 ; cvn, i, loa ; C. II. Turner, Mark, in XLVI, 64. 

* In tlie later portions of the Septuagint, the word fivazi^iov has 
appart'iUly come to designate an esoteric Mystery doctrine. Cf. Dan. ii. 
27 ; li. 47 ; Wisd. ii. 22. 
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JESUS’ CLAIM TO AUTHORITY 
I 

The Problem 

T here is still a difficult problem to which we must devote 
a little time before attempting to analyse the teaching of 
Jesus. By virtue of what authority did he claim to teach ? 
What w’as his idea of his mission and his status ? Between 
him and us, as we know, the first generations of Christians inter- 
vene, and the answer to this question can only come from 
them. But it is to be feared that they can tell us no more 
than what they themselves believed, and that much car<‘ and 
patience will be required to discern, behind the account pro- 
duced by their faith, even a few suggestions as to the true 
facts. 

A first impartial glance through the Synoptics gives the 
impression that Jesus was a belated scion of the Prophets of 
Israel, a man filled with the Spirit of Jahwch, who came to 
proclaim the imminent fulfilment of the ancient Promises, and 
to teach the means by which each might enjoy the blessings 
of this event. It is as a prophet that those who see and hear 
Jesus seem to regard him : “ Who is this ? ” ask those who 
witness the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, in Matthew xxi. 10. 
“ And the multitude said : This is Jesus the prophet, of Nazareth 
in Galilee.” Doubtless because it is a long time since any 
prophet has appeared, the people wonder if he may not be 
one of the ancient stalwarts, Elias or Jeremiah for instance* 
sent down again to earth by Jahweh (Mark vi. 15 ; viii. 28 ; 
Matt. xvi. 14). According to Mark vi. 4, he himself, at Nazareth, 
refers to himself as a “ prophet,” and Luke xiii. 88-4 conveys 
the same impression, which is borne out by various other 
passages (vii. 16 ; vii. 89 ; xxiv. 19), when he makes him say 
that a prophet cannot perish outside Jerusalem. 

Jesus might, however, have assumed the aspect of a prophet 
in certain connexions, and in others have manifested himself 
in a different and much more glorious light. Several passages, 
J. 257 » 
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indeed, appear to imply that he regarded himself as more than 
the Prophets.^ His manner of speaking, and his demands, 
sometimes sound strangely out of place on the lips of a simple 
nofci.* We need cite only Mark viii. 84 : “ Whosoever will 
come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.’* lie proclaims the Kingdom as if by virtue of a 
personal revelation, which he does not explain, at least not in 
the Synoptics, and the suggestion is natural that this revelation 
may be involved in the Nazarene’s very being, as an element 
of the special endowment bestowed upon him by God. This, 
at any rate, is what John x. 29 asserts when he makes him say : 
“ What my Father has given me is greater than all.” * The 
Synoptics also hold the same view ; in the coming Kingdom 
he will occupy the central place ; he is already potentially the 
Messiah, and he will be so in fact. This is the meaning of the 
mysterious title which is given to him, “ Son of Man.” On 
the strength of our texts we may go even a step further : Jesus 
believed that between himself and God the Father there was 
a special relationship, which was expressed in phrases like 
“my Father” and “the Son of God.” W’e know at least 
what orthodox theology has evolved from this suggestion, 
which gave birth to the doctrine of the divinity of Jesus Christ. 
But we must always remember that between what the Evan- 
gelists make Jesus say, and what he actually said or thought 
himself, we have the irresistible iiilluence of the desire to exalt 
the Lord, and to place his authority beyond question ; and 
from that time onwards the tendency of the Christian faith 
to deify him dominated the tradition. 

A “prophet,"’ the “Messiah,” the “Son of God,” which 
of these thnr terms corresponds to Jesus’ own conception of 
himself? On the answer to this question depends the correct 
idea of the scope which he intended his teaching to have, and 
the authority he attached to it. The allied question of what 
the Nazarene really was, of course, does not concern us at this 
point. 

We shall not revert to the lirst of the three appellations, 
because we have already shown that it represents at least one 
aspect of Jesus ; and we shall take the two others in inverse 
order, because the Galilean prophet might easily have believed 

* For example, Luke xi. 32 ; xai Idoi^ nXelov ’/covd d>d€, and behold 
a greater than Jofiah is here. 

> CLXV, 4ff. 

*One may recall John x. 80: “/ and the Father ate one'"'; xii. 
40-50 ; xiv. 0 : “ He that hath seen me hath seen the Father ” ; xvi. 15 : 
*• All things that the Father has are mine ” ; xvi. 28 : “ / came forth 
from the Father ; etc. 
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himself to be the Messiah expected by Israel without regarding 
himself as the Son of God of Christian theology. 


II 

The Son of God 

In the Synoptics the expression “ Son of (iod ” (vide Oeov or 
viog Tov 6eov) ^ is applied to Jesus twenty-seven times, and 
the word “ Son,” in what may be taken as an equivalent sense, 
nine times. Mark alone gives the former seven times and the 
latter onee. Hence there is, at any rate, no doubt of what 
the editors intended to convey. For them Jesus was definitely 
the Son of God, and it is to be noted that even in Mark the 
expression is conspicuous in all tlie most important events of 
the narrative : the Baptism (i. 11), the Temptation in the 
wilderness (Matt. iv. 8), the Transfiguration (Mark ix. 7), the 
interrogation by the High Priest (xiv. 61), the (hclaration of 
the centurion which follows the execution (xv. 89) : “ Truly 
this man was the Son of God ” — not to mention the confessions 
of the devils whom he cast out (iii. 11 ; v. 7), which are also 
very important from the point of view of the Evangelist. It 
was quite correctly, therefore, that some unknown scribe headed 
our Mark : “ The Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of God.” 
It is evident that Mark, at least, regards the expression as a 
specific designation of the Messiah, whatever may be his con- 
ception of the exact meaning of the phrase, that is to say, the 
actual form of the relationship which it implies between God 
and Jesus. It is, however, also to be noted that in Q the 
expression occurs only once, in a famous logion which at first 
sight seems to be a Johannine fragment : ” All things are 
delivered unto me of my Father, and no man knoweth the 
Father save the Son ” (Matt. xi. 27 ; Luke x. 22). In the rest 
of the New Testament the appellation is very common. John 
uses it ten times, Paul, sixteen, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
ten. It is, however, not found in the Pastoral Epistles, James, 
Jude, and 1 and 2 Peter. For the present we are merely 
enumerating without inquiring whether the same words actually 
mean the same thing in every case in which they are used.* 
The conservatives lay particular stress on the number of these 

^ For a discussion of this expression see J. Weiss in i, 76 ff. 
— in a sort of excursus on Mark x. For the use of the idea and title 
Son of God, Sons of the Gods, in antiquity, cf, XCVIXI, ii 

* For the necessary distinctions, cf. IQJV 112, and CXCllL 07. 
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attestations, and naturally see in it “ the evidence of the primi- 
tive tradition with regard to the person of Jesus,” based upon 
Jesus’ own words and the impression produced by his person- 
alityJ They regard it as certain “ even on the testimony of 
the Synoptics alone, that Our Lord claimed actual divine 
sonship in the metaphysical sense of the term, and consequently, 
a nature superior to that of created beings, and that he took 
the expression Son of God in its strictest and most exalted 
significance.” * The title in question expresses ” a relation 
with the Godhead so intimate that no mere man could lay claim 
to it without blasphemy.” It comprises a definite, if not 
perfectly lucid, explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, for 
it defines the second person of it.* The orthodox cannot well 
hold any other opinion, but their statements cannot be accepted 
without further examination. 

The first question to be asked is whether the expression 
was intelligible to the hearers of Jesus, for the mere utterance 
of a hitherto unsuspected truth is not sufficient to reveal it. 
It must be given in words which can be understood by those 
who arc to be enlightened. Now Israel knew^ and used that 
august title. In principle all Jews were sons of Jahweh, and 
it was this which distinguished them from the rest of mankind,* 
but the name W'as especially applied, as it was throughout the 
ancient East, to outstanding personages, the mouthpieces of 
God, and above all, to kings.® It has even been held that the 
verse of Psalm ii. which according to Codex D plays a part in 
the Baptism of Jesus : ” Thou art my beloved son ; this day 
have I begotten thee,” was a part of the liturgy of the coro- 
nation rite of the Hasmonean kings.® During the post-exilic 
period, the pious man was especially regarded as the son of 
God.^ In all these cases, it is clear that there is no idea of 
expressing anything more than a closer moral and religious 
connexion with the Creator than is enjoyed by ordinary human 
beings. There could be no question, even remotely, of any real 
sonship, for to a Jew that would have been the most prepos- 
terous absurdity and the grossest blasphemy. To sum up, at 

» CXC, 211 if. * V, i, 5S0ff, » CCLXXVn, i, 249 ff. 

«CXLI, 2(58. Cf, especially Ps. Ixxxviii. 26 : IJarriQ fiov el av, and 
2 Sam. vii. 14 ; eyw iaofiai atVrcJi iig TiaxiQa xai airrdi i<nat fxoi elg vidr 
— “ I will be his father, and he shall be my son.” It is Jahweh who 
says this to David, promising him in the l^ture a glorious scion of 
his house. ” Ye are the children of the Lord your God,” says Deut. 
xiv. 1. Cf, Isa. i. 2 ; xlv. 11 ; Ixiii. 8 ; Jer. iii. 22 ; Hos. ii. 1 ; etc. 

* £B, Son of Gody §§ 1--5, which gives the passages. 

• Dulim , Dit Psalmen. Tubingen, 1899, 8. 

^ CXIV, 0 ; CLX, 128. 
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the time immediately preceding the Christian era, a son of 
God,” in the estimation of the Jews, belonged to one of the 
tw'o types who by their essential nature enjoyed a unique 
relationship with God — the Righteous Man and the Prince, 

But the question arises whether he who was pre-eminently 
the Righteous Man and the Prince, the one whose coming Israel 
so ardently desired and awaited with such high hopes, was 
commonly designated as the Son of God so that anyone hear- 
ing the expression w^ould unhesitatingly understand it to mean 
the Messiah. By dint of straining the texts this question has 
sometimes been answered in the aflirmative,* but without 
carrying conviction to anyone who was not already persuaded.* 
We must not forget that the Messiah expected by the Jews 
was to be a man {&vOQ(o:Tog iS dvOnMTtiov, as the Rabbi Tryphon 
says to Justin).* It now seems definitely established that there 
is not a single passage in Jewish literature giving the Messiah 
the title of the Son of God,* w^hich can with certainty be regarded 
as pre-Christian. 

Moreover, even if, by any chance, the belief that the Messiah 
had a place reserved for him in heaven, close to God * — and 
we do not know that this was widespread — had influenced a 
few' Jews to call him the Son of God, the expression would 
never have been to them any more than a metaphor, a manner 
of speaking. For all orthodox forms of Christianity, however, 
Jesus is the Son of God in no metaphorical or figurative sense. 
This title has much more religious significance than that of 
Messiah, in that it contains an assertion regarding not merely 
the mission of Jesus, but his nature.^ This is precisely the 
point. Taken in the orthodox sense of our theologians, the 
expression, we repeat, would have seemed to any Jew the most 
horrible blasphemy. 

We are told, however, that the texts prove that Jesus used 

‘ Vigouroux, Manuel Biblique, 10. Paris, 1897 ; ii, 870. Cf, 
CLVn, ii, 41 j(jr. 

* £B, Son of God, § 6. Of the two most d iff! cult passages one 
(Enoch cv. 2 : “ Because I and my son will be with you always on the 
paths of truth ”) is certainly an interpolation, according to the most reliable 
authorities (Drummond, Charles, Dulman) : the other (4 Rsdras vii. 28 : 
“ For my son Christ . . .” ; an expression which is repeated in vii. 29 ; 
xiii. 82, 37, 52 ; xiv. 19) is from a late text which is now only to be 
found in Christianized recensions. 

* Dial., 4 9. 

* LXXVil, i, 219 ; CXCm, 66. Pere Lebreton gives up the struggle 
and agrees t hat th e title of Son of God applied to the Messiah is not 
Jewish (CCLXXVn, 121). Lagrange (Cl, 57) thinks that it is not at 
any rate a current equivalent. 

•CCCX, 216 jOr. 


CLXV, 58. 
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it to designate himself. That is, to designate himself specifi- 
cally, for obviously, if he regarded all men as sons of God, 
the expression loses its significance. We must remember that 
he spoke, not Greek, but Aramaic, and that where our Evan- 
gelists write 6 narijg fxov^ my Father^ or the vocative, nariQ 
fxov, O Father^ or 0 my Father^ he said at most abba, the father 
or father. Consequently, the distinction which is made, for 
instance, in Luke xxii. 29 ; “ And I appoint unto you the 
Kingdom, as my father hath appointed it unto me,” and which 
is so triumphantly adduced by the orthodox,^ becomes non- 
existent, since the “ my ” disappears. 

The real question, however, is whether the expression ” the 
Son of God ” was applied to Jesus either by himself or by 
others. But since it was not commonly used to designate a 
man of God — as hadji is in Moslem countries — nobody would 
have given him the title if he had not himself quite definitely 
set the example. Disregarding the interminable controversies 
to which the question has given rise,* let us interrogate the 
texts. 

Two passages and no more,* one in Mark, the other in the 
login, put th(? words into the mouth of Jesus in reference to 
himself, and this infrequency is of itself suspicious. We read 
in Mark xiii. 32 (cf Matt. xxiv. 26) : 

“ But of that day [the day of the appt^arance of the Kingdom] 
knoweth no man [anything], not the angels in heaven, nor the 
Son, but only the Father.” 

And in Matthew xi, 27, which is dujdicated by Luke x. 22 : 

” All things arc delivered unto me of my Father, and no man 
knoweth the Son but the Father, neither knoweth any man the 
Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal 
him.’’ 

It is hardly necessary to point out that these two passages 
are fundamentally inconsistent with each other, and that the 

> ccLxxvn, 24,2 ff, 

• For various views see : N. Schmidt in EB, Son of God, $ 22 : 
CXC, 214j0r. ; L-a, ii. 335j0r. ; XL IV, l iajQr. ; LX Vm, 59; CXLI, 
270 ; cm, i. 243; CLXV, liOff,; LXYII, lOTjflT. ; CEXXI, ch. viii. 

* Little reliance is to placed on Mark xiv. 61 Again the High 
Priest asked him and said unto him, art thou the Christ, the Son of the 
Blessed? And Jesus said, I am ”) for the following reasons : 1. It is 
found in an episode, the trial before the Sanhedrin, of w'hich the authen- 
ticity is suspect ; 2. the wording of the passage does not ring true : 
Son of the Blessed is not a current equivalent of Messiah, and it seemi 
unnecessary to put a blasphemy into the mouth of the High Priest; 
3. The text itself is ver>' uncertain : it is much less clear in Matt. xxvi. 
64 and Luke xxii. 70. 
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title of “ the Son,” as it is found in both, with the significance 
which is apparently given to it, would l>e quite unintelligible 
to the Jews. It is hard to believe that Jesus proclaimed him- 
self to be the Son in this manner, when it could mean nothing 
to his hearers and implies a Christologieal development quite 
foreign to Urmarcus, a development, moreover, which is of 
Greek origin. With regard to the first ]>assage, it does not 
seem likely that the saying was subsecpiently interpolated in 
a text which did not contain it, because that would have been 
the gratuitous creation of a difficulty at a time when it had 
become unthinkable that the Son had not “ known of that day.” 
We can understand that Q might have preserved a sentence 
containing Jesus’ conft^ssion of ignorance regarding the date 
of the Great Day, but it is difficult to think that he would 
have coupled this unique quality of sonship with such an 
avowal of ignorance. Hence we eonelud(‘ that the original 
passage must have given another word, for which ” Son ” was 
later substituted. 

It is not surprising that the orthodox regard Mark xi. 27 
as conclusive.^ Even those who realize that it is more akin 
to John and Paul * than to the Synoptic tradition, cannot 
bring themselves to reject the ascription of the words to Jesus.* 
On the other hand, it was long ago maintained that the whole 
passage was of Pauline inspiration.* That is a probability 
which is incapable of strict proof, but it is clear that the activity 
implied by the words : ” all things are delivered unto me . . .” 
{jtdvTa fioi naoedodrj) and the divine communication (nanddooK;) 
of the saving secret, which is referred to in the Hellenic writings 
concerning the Mysteries,* present an undeniable' appearance 
of relationship. The language, anel even the ordc*r of the ideas, 
are alike, and give the impression of a gnostic formula, especially 
when we read the whole passage, beginning at verse 25 : • “I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, Ix'cause thou 
hast hid these things from the wise and prudent and hast 
revealed them unto babes,” and going on to verse ” Come 
unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 

' CXC, 210. 

*Johii V. 17-25; xvii. 10; xvii. 26; 1 Cor. i. 19-81. 

* De Grandmaison, Etudes, 1007, i. 181 ; CLXV, 8, n. 1 ; CCLXXVU, 
470 jJ. ; eXf 166. Contra : L~<i, i, 848, n. I. 

* POeiderer, Das IJTchrisUnium, Seine Schrif ten und Lehren, Berlin, 
1902, 44 5jflr., 50 9jflr. 

‘ CCUDQQX, 277-308 ; CCXLIl, 62. 

•m, 65, attempts, furthermore, to limit the application of the 
remark. The foUowing passage from Luke x. 21 must also be taken 
into consideration, “ In that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit.'* 
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give you rest, . . Nowhere else in the Synoptics do we 
find anything at all resembling this.^ 

That Jesus believed that he had received from God a certain 
“ paradox,” and that he proclaimed this belief, is quite possible, 
and critics who are in no way orthodox have maintained as 
much, by admitting the substantial authenticity of this passage.® 
But this is not what we are interested in at the moment. The 
whole question is whether Jesus meant to designate himself 
by the appellation “ the Son of God.” 

Th(; whole pcricope of which our passage forms a part is 
called ” tlic Prayer of Thanksgiving.” It is open to suspicion 
because, in those portions of the tradition which appear to be 
most historical, Jesus docs not preach about himself, as he does 
here. The expression ” the Son,” as it appears in this passage, 
gives colour to a Christological idea which can belong only to 
the tradition, and not to Jesus. It implies the conception of 
” the immortal, or even the eternal, Christ.” ® That orthodoxy 
should maintain that no one knew better than Jesus his essen- 
tial nature, or could proclaim it with greater authority, is quite 
natural, but the historical point of view is different. From 
that standpoint, even accepting the contents of the logion, and 
admitting that Jesus said something like that (which the present 
writer is far from doing), the actual expression, “ the Son,” is 
inadmissible, just as in the case of Mark xiii. 32.* The very 
clearly marked rhythm of the whole of the ” Prayer of Thanks- 
giving ” * gives it the appearance of a piece of liturgy, and 
delinitely relates it with the formulas of the Eastern religions • 
and the current praetiees of Greek rhetoric. Further, the 
fundamental ideas and the characteristic expressions have every 
appearance of having come from the Wisdom of Jesus the son 
of Sirach. We can pick out no less than eight verses of Sirach 
which the redactor of the six verses of Matthew seems to have 
had in mind.’ He speaks of Jesus in the same way as Sirach 
speaks of Wisdom, He w^as probably influenced by neither 

* P. Schmiedrl correctly calls his study of the passage (Protest, 
Mofuitshefte, 1900, Iff,) Die johanneische Stelle bei Mt, und Lc, 
und das Messiasbewusstscin 

* K. P . Schmicdcl, Harnack , L-ct , i, S40ff, 

» cm, i, 909. « LXXVn, i, 159 . » Ir-a, i. 350. 

* XIV, 99, which compares the passage with the remark of Ea to 
Marduk : “ My son, what I know, thou Sso knowest.” 

’ Sir,, 51, 1, wliich indicates the beginning of the prayer — also a 
prayer of thanksgiving— of Jesus son of Sirach. Cf. Matt. xi. 28a 
and Sir., 51, 23 ; Matt. xi. 285 and Sir,, 24, 19 ; Matt. xi. 29a and 
Sir,, 6, 24 ; Matt. xi. 296 and Sir., 6, 28 ; Matt. xi. 80 and Sir., 6, 29 ; 
other Old Testament passages have also crossed the Evangelist’s mind, 
e.g. Isa. Iv. 1-8 ; Zech. ix. 9 ; Jer. vi. 16, etc. 
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Paul nor John, but he coincided with about the same stage in 
the development of Christ ology as they did. The Prayer of 
Thanksgiving is therefore spurious, and the logioii witli which 
we have been dealing is the work of a Christian prophet living 
in a Hellenic community, and certainly unfamiliar with the 
apostolic world. There is no question of fraud. As we have 
already said, in the very early Church the Christians often 
adopted, in entire good faith, the contributions made by the 
inspired to the treasure of the direct tradition. The one in 
question w^as in harmony with the Christological development, 
and could not fail to be welcomed by it. 

Jesus, then, did not describe himself as “ tlie Son,” and it 
is even more improbable that those around him designated him 
thus. Such a strange idea would have been beyond them. 
Moreover, a careful study of the various passages in which the 
expression appears, cxpecially in Mark, where it is so frequent, 
will easily convince us that it is not primitive, and that the 
passages themselves do not come from the earliest stage of the 
tradition.^ We may mention especially the incidents of the 
Baptism and the Transfiguration, and the confessions of the 
devils. All this kind of fantasy, in which the voice of heaven 
is heard alternating with that of hell, brings under suspicion 
everything connected with it. Sometimes the interpolation of 
the phrase is evident, as, for example, in the confession of 
Peter, where Mark viii. 29 makes the Apostle say : “ Tliou 
art the Christ ” (Zv el 6 Xotaro^), and Matthew' xvi. 10 adds : 
“ the son of the living God ” {6 vloq rov Oeov rov fwvroc). 
We may echo the remark of Batiffol,* that none of these testi- 
monies to the Sonship of Jesus are derived from the teaching 
of Jesus. 

Those who said that Jesus was the Son of God could not 
have arrived at that belief except in a (ireek atmosphere. It 
was in Greek that they said it, and under the influence of 
religious views quite different from the Messianic conceptions 
of the Jews. We shall not go into the question of how the 
Greeks came to call Jesus the Son of God, that is to say, how, 
by combining their very elastic conception of the word “ god ” 
(Oedg) * with the Jewish idea of monotheism, they found a 
means of at once fitting their image of Jesus into the frame- 
work of their own habits of mind, and escaping the narrow 
nationalism of the Jewish idea of the Messiah ; nor how% 
extracting from the expression, ** the Son of God,” a new 

1 exem, 66 ; cm, 243, n. 1. < CXC, 215 . 

* For the elasticity of this term cf. CCLXm, i, 166 , which gives many 
examples. 
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description of the Lord that was more adapted to their own 
aspirations, they converted the word “ Christos ” into a proper 
name, and said Jesm Christ ” as they said ""Julius Coesary 
We arc not concerned here with the problem of the Christo- 
logical development. What we arc interested in is how these 
Gentile converts could have obtained the idea that Jesus called 
himself the Son of God, and how they could have come to 
believe that this conviction was justified by the Apostolic 
tradition. It is not inconceivable that a view of faith pre- 
valent, we may suppose, at the end of the first century, should 
have projected itself back to a time fifty years earlier, but the 
process must have been facilitated in some way. 

It was favoured, in the first place, by the very strong sense 
of the paternity of God which Jesus had with regard to all 
men, but especially in his own case, because he felt himself 
entirely permeated by the Spirit of God, and guided by His 
will. This idea could without much difficulty be transferred 
from its original realm of discourse to some other. In the 
second place, it was assisted by a phrase which Jesus used, 
and which was used by those around him, to express this 
intimate relation between him and God, namely, and without 
any doubt, naiq rov Oeov, the “ child ” or “ servant ” of God. 
This expression is used in the Septuagint to designate those 
who arc especially devoted to fulfilling the will of Jahweh.^ 
In this sense it is often applied to Israel as a whole (Isa. xli. 
8 ; * xlii. 19 ; xliv. 1 ; etc.), to Moses (Neh. i. 7 ff. : tm 
M covafi nauy (tou), to the Prophets (Baruch ii. 20) and to David 
(Ps. xvii. 1). In all these different passages, the Greek word 
pais (7i(t7g) is used to translate the Hebrew ebed, meaning 
servant, w hich is sometimes also rendered by synonyms of pais 
in the sense of servant, such as therapon (OigojKov) or doulos 
(<5oeAoc). The former of these (Num. xii. 7 ; Joshua i. 2) has 
the connotation of attendant, the latter (Ps. civ. 6), that of 
The word nalg, like the Latin word puer, is accordingly to be 
understood, when it represents cbed, in the sense of servant*^ 
Ttaic rov Oeov, ebed Jahweh, is analogous to the Greek proper 
name 'Eg/i6dovXog, slave of Hermes, and the Arabic Abd-Allah, 
servant of Allah. 

Such an expression, so consecrated by custom and by the 

* Ps. Ixviii. 18 (Ps. Ixix. 17, A.V.), “ Hide not thy face from thy 
servant ” (or “ from thy child ” : anno rov naidog aov) ; Wisd. ii. 18 : 

. . . Hal milda Hi*Qiov t^acroj* ovoftd^et, 

* The text quoted by Luke i. 54 in the Magnificat ; diTeAdfiero 
*Iagar/X naiSdg avrdv .... 

* Cy. Gen. ix. 25 ; xii. 16 ; Exod. xii. 80 ; xiii. 8 ; 2 Sam. ii. 12 ; 

etc. 
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Scriptures as the designation of a Man of God, could hardly, 
it seems, have failed to be applied to Jesus. But oh investiga- 
tion we discover : (1) that :rat; tov Oeov occurs in the Gospels 
only once, in Matthew xii. 18 : idov 6 “ behold my 

servant,” which is a quotation from Isaiah xlii. 1, and intro- 
duced as such b}’ the preceding verse : “ That it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by Isaiah the prophet ” ; (2) that 
on the other hand, vio^ tov dsov. Son of GchI, appears only 
once in Acts (ix. 20), and is there given as a characteristic 
teaching of Paul : “ and he preached in the synagogues that 
Jesus w'as the Son of God.” It looks, therefore, as if the two 
expressions did not both occur in the same environment, as 
if the one was used where the other was not. It is hardly 
to be doubted, for instance, that Acts says where Paul 

would say as in iii. 13:^ “The Ciod of Abraham and 
the God of Isaac and the (iod of Jacob, the God of our 
fathers hath glorified his servant Jesus ” (tov :7fitda dvrov 
Vrjaovt') ; iv. 27 : ” There were gathered together in that city 
against thy holy servant Jesus ” (fJm tov &yiov mudd aov 
^Ir^aovv ) ; iv. 80 : ** By the name of thy holy servant (rov 
ayiov naid6<; gov) Jesus.” 

It is perhaps even more illuminating to discover* that the 
expression natg tov Oeov is preserved in the early liturgical 
writings. We read, for 5 ?xample, in the Didache ix. 2 : ” We 
give thanks unto thee, O our Father, for the holy vine of thy 
servant David which thou hast made known to us by thy 
servant Jesus ” {tov Ttavboq aov). The same title is thus applied 
both to David and to Jesus. In x. 2 : ” We give thanks unto 
thee . . . for the knowledge, the faith and the immortality 
which thou hast revealed to us by thy servant Jesus ” (did 
^IrjGov TOV Tiaidog aov). 

The expression is found again in a passage of 1 Clem. lix. 
2jfif., which is supposed to reproduce a formal prayer of the 
Roman community, and Epiphanius, at the end of the fourth 
century, asserts (Hcer. xxix. 7) that the Ebionites also made 
use of it {xaTdyye?J.ovai tov iavTov naida 'hjaovv — “ they pro- 
claim his servant Jesus ”), so that it was probably an old 
liturgical phrase of that sect. There can be no doubt that 
the two expressions were equivalent, that mu; tov Oeov^ 
ser\'^ant of God, was the earlier, and that it was a Judaeo- 
Christian form, that is to say, one that was used in the com- 
munities which sprang from Judaism. It probably already 
had, in them, a sense that went beyond that of “ servant,” for 
instance, it may have had that of the servant par excellence,*^ 

^ Built up from Isa. Hi. 13 ; liii. 11, etc. * CXCIII, 68. 
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the Christ. The phrase “ Son of God ” undoubtedly represents 
a more advanced stage in the development, but it is still derived 
from the old cxf)ression. In the beginning the transition from 
one to the othi r was facilitated by the double meaning of jraZg, 
“ child ’* and “ servant,” which would enable vi6q^ “ son,” to 
be very easily substituted for it. We can readily imagine that 
the original expression, which may be supposed to have been 
applied to Jesus during his lifetime in accordance with ordinary 
custom, was retained by the Judeeo-Christians, and acquired 
a ccrtaiji elasticity in their hands, which enabled it finally to 
be stretched to cover the earliest Christological conceptions. 
Amongst the Gentile converts, where it was less clearly under- 
stood, it must have soon come to seem less precise and intel- 
ligible tlian the other, wliieh was, nevertheless, only a misinter- 
pretation of it. Blit it was a very suggestive misinterpretation, 
and by this fact its success was immediately assured. 


Ill 

Tiik Messiah 

We feel justilied in eoneluding, therefore, that Jesus did 
not call himself the Son of God, and was not given that title 
during his lifetime. The problem of his ” Messianic conscious- 
ness,” that is to say, tlie question whether he believed himself 
to be tlie Messiah, and gave himself out as such, is a more 
diirumlt one. If he did, it is this belief which is also embodied 
in the two expressions we have just been comparing. From 
an objective point of view, so to speak, our present problem 
resolves itself into the question whether Jesus assumed or 
accepted the titles of Son of Davdd and Son of Man, which are 
commonly regarded as having signified the Messiah. 

(1) The Jews in general believed that the Messiah would 
be descended from David,' to whom God was supposed to have 
promised eternal kingship : “ And thine house and thy king- 
dom shall bo established for ever before thee,” it was written 
in 2 Samuel vii. 10 ; and Isaiah xi. 1 had prophesied : “ There 
shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse ” (Jesse, the 
father of David), and had explicitly designated this scion as 
the Messiah (xi. 12 ff,). Consequently the rabbis were in the 
habit of saying, ” the son of David cometh,” for ” the Messiah 
comet h.” Hence, no title could more clearly and directly 
express the claim of the person who assumed it.* 

* XXIX, ii, 527. * L-a, i, 104 j(f., 810. 
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At the outset two facts stand out : not a single passage 
of our Gospels puts this title in the mouth of Jesus, and it 
was neither bestowed upon him by his disciples nor contested 
by his adversaries. In fact, it appears only once in the logia 
and only once in Mark x. 47, where the blind man of Jericho 
exclaims : “ Jesus, son of David, have mercy upon me I 
There is no means of verifying this solitary passage, and it 
might easily have been altered by a redactor on the essential 
point. It is quite conceivable that Mark wanted to convey, 
by putting this exclamation in the mouth of a poor blind man 
who did not know Jesus, that the blind man could discern 
immediately, by divine instinct, him whom the supposedly 
perspicacious Jews would not recognize. 

It is important to note that, in the Marean account of the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem (xi. 10), it is “ the coming king- 
dom of our father David ” jUioiXiia tov tkitik'h; 

Aaviid\ and not the “ Son of David,’’ which is sjK)ken of. 
On the other hand, it is hardly less signilieant that the 
parallel account of Matthew introduces (xxi. 9) tiu* words : 
“ Hosanna to the Son of David ! ” Luke xix. 88, without 
actually naming David, adds to his quotation from Psalm exviii. 
26 which Mark has in mind, the idea suggested by the name of 
the ancient king : “ Blessed be he that eornetli [as] king in 
the name of the Lord.” Such additions to the source are very 
significant. It is obvious that Matthew is fond of this title 
“ Son of David,” and parades it wherever he thinks tluTC is 
a good opportunity (xii. 28 ; xv. 22 ; xx. 80), but none of the 
passages in which it is introduced can be taken as warrant for 
it. All of them simply represent the desire of tlie redactor to 
multiply instances of the spontaneous testimony of the ignorant 
and afflicted, as against the blindness of the Jews. 

We may go further still, and assert that Jesus, far from 
assuming the status and title of Son of David, delinitely re- 
pudiated them. We read in Mark xii. 85~7 : 

** And beginning to speak, Jesus said, teaching in tlic Temple : 
‘ Why do the Scribes say tliat Christ will be the son of David ? 
David himself said by the Holy Ghost : The Lord said to my 
Lord [that is to say, God said to the Messiah] : ** Sit thou on my 
right ^nd till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” David therefore 
hhnself calleth him Lord, and whence is he then his son V * ” 

The first interpretation of this passage which occurs to the 
reader is as follows : Jesus believes himself to be the Messiah, 
but he knows that he is not of Davidic descent, and he is pro- 
testing against the assertion of the scribes, which is prejudicial 
‘ Pi, cx (cix. in the Septuagint). 
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to his claim. The traditionalists of all shades of opinion, who 
arc unwilling to give up the Davidic descent of Christ, get out 
of the difficulty as best they can by maintaining that Jesus 
was perfectly aware that he was of the stock of David, but he 
wished to minimize this qualification, which was too closely 
bound up with the nationalistic idea of the Messiah, and stimu- 
lated hopes which he did not want to encourage. The remark 
attributed to him by Mark amounts to saying : there is some- 
thing here greater than David. ^ 

Whether or not we accept this explanation — which, how- 
ever, in the opinion of the writer is inadmissible — the inter- 
pretation of the passage is secondary to the question of its 
authenticity, which is no easy one to settle. To all appearances 
we are probably here confronted by a projection of a very much 
later dispute into the life of Jesus, and the declaration attri- 
buted to the Master represents only the orthodox retort to the 
inevitable objection of the Jews : Your Jesus cannot be the 
Messiah because he is not a son of David. It must, certainly, 
have been a very early answer, and one confined to the first 
group of disciples, because beyond that circle it very soon 
became apparent that it was much simpler to believe and main- 
tain that, since Jesus zvas the Messiah, he was necessarily 
dcscend(‘d from David (cf. the genealogies of Matt, and Luke, 
and Rom. i. 3). To be sure, what w^c have just said indicates 
only a possibility, not a certainty, but it is sufficient to make 
it impossible to base any conclusion regarding the Messiahship 
of Jesus on this supposed title of Son of David. 

(2) The appellation “ Son of Man ” brings us face to face 
with the most involved and complicated of all the problems 
offered by the New Testament.® The origin, the history, the 
significance of the term, are all questions of the greatest diffi- 
culty. The multitude of theories which have been put forw^ard 
in the attempt to answer them, warns us at the outset that 
the indefiniteness of our documents offers limitless scope for 
ingenious guesswork and daring hypothesis. It is the part of 
wisdom, however, to dispense, as far as possible, with both. 

In its Hellenic form (c5 viog rov a%*0Q(o7iov)y which was com- 
pletely unintelligible to the Greeks in general, the expression 
has the appearance of a kind of password of a circle of initiates. 
It is a translation of the Hebrew ben-adam, which in Hebraic 
literature is usually a synonym for “ man,” and rarely employed 

> CXC, 201 jy. ; CL XV, 27, n. 6 ; L-a, i. SlOjflT. 

• L~a, i, 813j£f. ; LXVU ^ IBOjflT. (2nd edition, 171 jflT.) . De Grand- 
maison, Jesus, i, 817, n. 1, which gives the bibliography ; LXViii, 55 jf. ; 
N. Schmidt, Son of Man, EB ; CXCm, OjOT. ; CCXCt Slff, 
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except poetically.^ It is a translation also of ben-tncsh (Ps. 
cxliv. 8), and the Aramaic bar-nasha, which also means “ a 
man,” and has common equivalents in the various Aramaic 
dialects.* By its emphasis on the humanity of the person to 
whom it is applied, it is directly opposed to the expressions 
ben elohim, bar ilatia, meaning ” son of God ” tov Oeov),* 
This Semitic expression should actually, it seems, be ren- 
dered in Greek simply by the w^ord dyOgionog^ “ man.” But 
we must inquire whether it had not acquired, in Israel, a more 
complex meaning. It is found ninety times in Ezekiel, where 
it is Jahweh himself who thus addresses thej)rophet, and it 
is the general opinion that this repeated ben-adain is intended 
by the Scriptural writer to have a deeper signiheance than that 
of “ man,” that it in some way expresses the peculiar status 
or character of the prophet. It is as if the writer wished to 
show Ezekiel as, in God’s eyes, a kind of representative of the 
human race, as Man ; as if he were imbued w^ith a mingled 
feeling of humility in view of the human origin of the prophet, 
and of exaltation, occasioned by Jahweh’s choice of him as 
his interpreter. 

The repetition of the expression seems to be simply a feature 
of the author’s style. It is merely a ease, then, of a kind of 
extension of the usual sense of ben-adam, 

Daniel viii. 17 ^ certainly gives us a similar impression. 
There the angel Gabriel, who is about to explain a vision to 
the prophet, says to him ; ” Understand, O son of Man ! ” 
But in Daniel vii. 18-14, in the section written in Aramaic, 
” Son of Man ” has a different effect from that which char- 
acterizes it in the usage of Ezekiel. The following is a trans- 
lation of the passage : * 

“ I saw in the night a vision, and }>ehold, one like a son of Man 
came with the clouds of heaven, and canic to the Ancient of days, 
and they brought him Ixifore him. And there was given him power 
and glory and a kingdom ; and all the people, nations, and tongues 
serve him, and his dominion is an everlasting dominion.'' 

This is the reading followed by the Latin Vulgate and Theo- 

^ Num. xxiii. 10 ; Isa. li. 12 ; Ivi. 2 ; Jer. xlix. 18 and 33 ; 1. 40 ; 
Ps. viii. 5 ; Ixxx. 18 ; etc. 

* There is an extensive study of the linguistic question in N. Schmidt, 
Son of Man, §§ 1 -5 and 36. 

« CCLXXXVm, 383. 

* A late work — probably of the time of Antiochus Epiphanes — 
part of which is edited (from ii. 46 to vii. 28) in Aramaic and not in 
Hebrew. Marti's Introduction in flCT.XXllI, ii, 416. 

* XVin, 1175. 
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dotion,^ but that of the Septuagint is quite different, and gives 
the essential point as follows : 

** And l>ehold : on the cloudii of heaven came one like a son 
of Man, and he was there like an Ancient of days, and those who 
were with him surrounded him (xai oi naQeaxrjH&ceQ Ttagfjaav 
And there was ^iven him power, etc.” 

This alteration in the real meaning, due perhaps to a copyist’s 
error,* is similar to that perpetrated by Lemaitre de Sacy in 
his translation — unfortunately, only too well known — of the 
passage from the Vulgate : “ . . . and I saw one like the Son 
of Man who came with the clouds of heaven.” The Septuagint 
suggests, and the French version makes it explicit, that the 
son of man in Daniel’s vision is the Messiah, and consequently, 
that the expression designates “ the One who is to come.” 

This interpretation was perpetuated by Enoch (xxxvii.- 
lxxi.)and 4 Esdras, for it is very probable that both took their 
idea of the Son of Man from Daniel. It was adopted by the 
Synoptics (Mark xiv. C2 and Matt, xxvi, 64), and fmally became 
established in the Synagogue, mainly through the influence of 
Rabbi Akiba, the great theologian of the second century A.D., 
and Rabbi Joshua ben liCvi. Many modern critics regard it 
as correct,* but unfortunately for this view, it is not borne 
out by any document that has real evidential value, that is to 
sttyi by any which is either prior to Daniel or exempt from all 
possibility of contamination by the Messianic interpretation of 
the Danielic passage, and in the last analysis the opinion that 
at the time of Jesus Son of Man was a current designation of 
the Messiah, has only the support of Daniel itself, w^hich is 
very slender. This opinion was, to be sure, held at the time 
of the redaction of the Synoptics, but that does not tell us how 
long it had been current, and in what circles. There is no 
help to be obtained from Enoch xxxvii.-lxxi., because it is 
impossible to establish the date of that writing.* 

If we consider the verses of Daniel and their context by 
themselves, the supposition that their author intended to refer 
to the Messiah seems very improbable. In all the rest of the 
book there is no further mention of the Messiah supposed to 

‘ The translation of the Old Testament by Theodotion belongs to 
the second century a.d. 

*cxcin, 15, 1 . 

• See particularly CLXXXDf, 169jgr. ; and N. Schmidt, Son of Man, 

lojor. 

* Baldenspergcr, for instance, considers this passage very old, wliile 
Bousset thinks it was influenced by Christianity. Cf, Beer, Das Buck 
Henoch, Kinleitufig. in CCLXXXII, ii. 252. 
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be indicated by them, and it is difficult to explain the intro- 
duction of such a personage if he was to play no further part 
in the author’s scheme. On the other hand, it is hard to see 
why Daniel’s “ son of man ” should not mean simply ‘‘ a man,” 
as the expression does elsewhere ; why the passage should not 
merely signify an apparition in the form of a human being, 
and be properly translated : ” And I saw one in the likeness 
of a man w^ho came, etc.” Whoever the man referred to may 
be, there is nothing in the context to indicate that he is the 
Messiah. It has been suggested that he is a personification 
of the Chosen People, as opposed to the Gentiles; or an angel, 
or various other things,^ but that is immaterial here. We arc 
concerned only to prove that the interpretation of the “ son of 
man ” of Daniel as the Messiah is erroneous, and that the Chris- 
tian equation of ” Son of Man ” and ” Messiah ” has no other 
foundation than that error. This is today fairly generally 
acknowledged.* 

It remains to be explained how the interpretation which 
is attested by the Synoptics became established. Various 
theories have been advanced, for instance, that in certain 
Messianic circles of Palestine * the expression ” Son of Man ” 
might have been accepted as a synonym for the Messiah from 
the time of Daniel, and that the Christians adopted it because 
it was the one by which they least committed themselves to 
the ordinary Messianic ideas.* It may also be that the very 
mysteriousness of the expression caught the attention of the 
Gentile converts, the readers of the Septuagint. We shall not 
undertake to decide the question, contenting ourselves with 
having demonstrated that “Son of Man” was not a regular 
appellation of the Messiah amongst the Jews at the beginning 
of the Christian era. 

The expression occurs sixty-nine times in the Synoptics, 
and after this impressive total has been carefully sifted, and 
the duplications weeded out, there remain about forty passages 
in w'hich the orthodox interpretation is indisputable, and Sou 
of Man definitely means Messiah. Jolm supplies about a dozen 
instances, but these need not detain us, because they add noth- 
ing to the evidence of the Synoptics. Outside the Gospels, Son 
of Man is found only once, in Acts vii. 56, where Stephen just 
before his martyrdom is supposed to say ; “ Behold I see the 
heavens opened and the Son of Man standing on the right hand 
of God.” Neither Paul nor the General Epistles use the term, 
and it is a mistake to suppose that this is due merely to chance. 

^ Cf, N. Schmidt, Son of Man, |6 ; Bousset, CXCm, 15. 

* Vhi, i, 314. * exem, 15. « CLXV, 84. 

J. T 
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Moreover, the expression was not popular in early Christian 
literature, where it is met with only two or three times.^ 

Since the Evangelists always put it into the mouth of Jesus, 
and never into that of anyone speaking to him, it is obvious 
that they wished to give the impression that it was a peculiar 
characteristic of the speech of the Nazarene, and his favourite 
designation of himself.^ Their insistence on the point is not, 
however, of itself suflicient to prove it. If for the sake of 
argument we grant that Jesus habitually used the expression 
“ Son of Man,” we are still ignorant of the significance he 
gave to it. This is a bitterly disputed point,* but we shall 
not enter into the controversy, in which each participant pro- 
duces passages and arguments in support of theories that are 
always controvertible and conclusions that are never certain. 
They all err in assuming that the question of the use of the 
expression in Israel in a Messianic sense before the time of 
Jesus, lias been decided in the aflirinative, which, as we have 
been attempting to prove, is the direct opposite of the truth. 
But it is inconceivable that Jesus should have employed, for 
the purpose of clearly characterizing and describing himself, 
a phrase which would not be perfectly comprehensible to every- 
body, which would not be accurately understood and defined, 
and which he himself would have any need to explain. 

When we read through all the Gospel passages in which 
the w ords ” Son of Man ” appear, the impression is inescapable 
that they do not everywhere mean the same thing, even though 
in all cases, in the judgment of the redactors, they enshrine 
the sublime Mystery of the Messiahship. Sometimes, however, 
they stand for nothing more than the word “ I,” leaving aside, 
of course, the idea of himself that Jesus may have attached 
to the pronoun. A good example of this is afforded by a com- 
parison of Luke xii. 8 and Matthew' x. The first passage 

runs : “ Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shall the 
Son of Man also confess before the angels of God ” ; the second : 
” Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I confess 
before my Father.” The substance of the verse is found in 
Mark viii. 88, including the expression “ the Son of Man,” 
which Luke has retained and Matthew' interpreted as “ I.” 
Another example of the same kind is given in Matthew xvi. 

‘ Justin, 1 Aj>ol., 51 ; Eusebius, //.£., 2, 23, 13. 
i, 314. 

* In addi tion to the article of N. Schmidt quoted above, § SO, see 
also CLXXV, 66 ; CCXXl ; LXXVII, 191-7 ; Cm, i, 243 ; L-a, i, 314 ; 
m, 308, and CXCm, 13, n. 3. 

* Of, Mark viii. 31 ; ix. 12 ; x. 83. 
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18, where we read : “ Whom do men say the Son of Man is ? ” 
Mark viii. 27, however, which is evidently the source, reads : 
“ Whom do men say that I am ? ” (rmz /ic keyovair ol MQionoi 
elvai), and Luke ix. 18 vouches for the Marcan version, writing : 
“ Whom say the people (oi dx^oi) that I am ? " 

On the other hand, when we read in Mark viii. 88 the follow- 
ing statement : “ Whosoever therefore shall be ashamed of 
me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful generation, 
of him also shall the Son of Man be ashamed when he eometh 
in the glory of his Father with the holy angels,'’ there can be 
no doubt that it is the pseudo-Danielic Son of Man who is 
referred to, the Messiah in his capacity of Judge on the tireat 
Day.^ In other places, however, it seems plain that “ son of 
man ” means simply “ man,” in conformity with Semitic usage. 
Take, for instance, Matthew xii. 81 ff, : 

'' All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, 
but the blasphemy against the Spirit shall not be forgiven. And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man it shall be for- 
given him ; but whosoever spi'ukeih against the Holy Ghost it shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world nor in the world to come.” 

If we interpret Son of Man as the Messiah, or even if we assume 
that the expression refers specilically to Jesus, the passage 
becomes incredible, and almost inconceivable. How could the 
Gospel writer have written such a thing about the Lord ? It 
is certainly ” man ” that is to be understood here. We cannot 
agree with WelUiausen,'*^ in his contention that at bottom “ son 
of man ” has everywhere this meaning, but it certainly must 
be taken in this sense in several passages of the Synoptics 
where the context leaves no doubt. 

A careful study of the texts will enable us to reach some 
suggestive conclusions, which wx* shall briefly summarize ; 
(1) In a number of cases — seventeen in all — the expression is 
vouched for by only one Gospel. A comparison of the three, 
or even of two, where there are only two parallel j)assages, 
proves that the expression “ Son of Man ” did not come from 
the source. One example will sullice : in Matthew xvi. 28 we 
read : “ Verily I say unto you there be some here whieh shall 
not taste of death till they see the Son of Man coming in his 
kingdom ” (cr rf] fiaaikeiq, avxov). The source of this, which 
is unquestionably Mark ix. I, reads ; ” before they see the 
Kingdom of God come,” and this reading is confirmed by Luke 

^ C/. Mark sdii. 26 ; xiv. 21 ; Matt. xiii. 87 and 41 ; xvi. 28 ; xix. 

28. 

« CCCXIV, vi, 1899 ; CCCXHl* 887 ; CXIV, 68. 
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ix. 27. Hence the editor of Matthew has supplied “ Son of 
Man *’ out of his own imagination.' 

(2) This expression is repeated with particular emphasis in 
contexts which must either be treated with suspicion or definitely 
rejected. Examples of these are to be found in Mark ix. 9 
and Matthew xvii. 9 at the end of the story of the Transfigura- 
tion, where we hear Jesus forbidding the witnesses of his glori- 
fication to speak about it : “ Till the Son of Man be risen again 
from the dead.” Again in Mark ix. 11-13 and Matthew xvii. 
10 -13, two obscure passages referring to the coming of Elias 
and foretelling the Passion ; and in Mark x. 45 and Matthew 
XX. 28, which express an idea familiar to Paul (Gal. i. 4 ; 
ii. 20 and Rom. xv. 3 ; Phil. ii. 7-8) but decidedly foreign to 
Jesus, according to whom it was not his death but his life 
that counted, from which we were to take example : ” The 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto but to minister 
and to give his life as a ransom for many.” 

It seems likely that this reading was unknown to Vrmarcus 
and in the opinion of the author this likelihood will be put 
beyond all doubt by a comparison of Luke xxii. 25-30 with 
Mark x. 41-5. In the Third Gospel there is no question of 
salvation through the death of the Son of Man. The notion 
of service comes up again but in a different sense : “ I am 
among you as lu* that serveth,” which is particularly appro- 
priate in the context since Jesus is attempting to put an end 
to a dispute among his disciples on the question of who is the 
first among them. The probability is that Luke had in front 
of him a text of Mark which did not include the text with 
which we are concerned, and which bears all the marks of 
Pauline influence. In Mark xiv. 21 and xxvi. 24 we read : 
“ Woe to that man by whom the Son of Man is betrayed.” 
But this passage has the twofold drawback of being a prophecy 
and of supporting the historically unreliable episode of the 
betrayal of Judas.* For precisely the same reasons the pre- 
diction in Mark xiv. 41 and Matthew xxvi. 45 : “ The Son of 
Man is betrayed into the hands of sinners,” is also unreliable. 

(3) A close examination of the passages in w'hich the words 
Son of Man are most likely to belong to the ancient tradition, 
clearly shows that they only appear to have this unusual mean- 

‘ Cf. Mutt, xvi, 13, Murk viii. 27 and Luke ix. 18 ; Matt. xix. 28, 
Mark x. 20 and l^uke xviii. 30 ; Matt. xxvi. 2, Mark xiv. 1 and Luke 
xxii. 1, where the expression is an editorial rendering in Matthew ; 
Luke vi. 22 and Matt. v. 11 ; Luke xii. 8 and Matt. x. 82, where it ia 
redactional in Luke. The same thing applies to Luke xvii. 22 ; xviii. 8 ; 
xix. 10 ; xxi. 34-6 ; xxii. 48 ; xxiv. 7. 

* Cf. pt. iii, ch. viii, g 1. 
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ing because this particular interpretation is in the minds of 
the editors, and is suggested by the passages where Jesus is 
thought to be announcing, side by side with the necessary and 
redemptive sufferings of the San of Man, his glorious return 
on the clouds of heaven. In point of fact all they give us is 
an awkward rendering of the Aramaic bar-nasha ; that is to 
say “a man,” or “man.” 

We have already mentioned the text (Matt. xii. 32 and 
Luke xii. 10) referring to evil spoken of the- Son of Man, as 
a sin which will be forgiven, in contrast to that against the 
Spirit, which will not be forgiven. Jesus is refuting the charge 
that he healed by the power of Beelzebub, He feels that this 
insult passes beyond him to the source of his actions, namely 
the Spirit, and so he says : “ Beware ! An insult to a fellow- 
creature can be forgiven, but not an insult to the Spirit.” 

It is unthinkable that he could say : “ Insult th(‘ Messiah 
if you like but not the Spirit.” The Marcan parallel (iii. 28 ff.) 
to Matthew, which says that sins and blasphemies shall be 
forgiven the sons of man {roig vloig rojv drOoMJKov) but never 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit, gives us both the source 
and the complete explanation of the “ Son of Man ” of Matthew 
and Luke. 

Here are a few more examples. Matthew viii. 20 and Luke 
ix. 58 tell us that : “ The foxes have holes and the birds of the 
air have nests” while “the Son of Man hath not where to 
lay his head.” Surely this is little more than a kind of saying 
or proverb which has lost its true setting, and w^hich expresses 
the truism that at first sight nature seems kinder to animals 
than to man ? How could Jesus say at one and the same time 
that he is the Messiah and that he has nowhere to lay his head ? 
This detail has escaped the editor. 

In Matthew xi. 19 and Luke vii. 3 and 4 we find : “ The 
Son of Man came eating and drinking and they say : Behold 
a man gluttonous and a wine-bibber.” The only possible inter- 
pretation of this is : The Baptist, when he preached, lived the 
life of an ascetic, and you said : “ He has a devil.” Here, 
now, comes a man who, while he preaches to you, lives like 
everybody else and you say : “ He is a gluttonous man and 
a wine-bibber. 

His hearers would not have grasped his meaning if he had 
introduced here the idea of the Messiah, and, even if they had 
understood, the use of it would have seemed either ludicrous 
or sacrilegious. 

We must dwell for a moment on two passages which at 
first sight seem to present a certain amount of difficulty. First 
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of all Mark ii. 10, Matthew ix. 6 and Luke v. 24, where we 
find that : “ The Son of Man hath power on earth to forgive 
sins.” Second, Matthew xii. 8, Mark ii. 28 and Luke vi. 5, 
which state that : “ the Son of Man is lord also of the 
Sabbath.” 

It seems difficult at first sight to believe that Jesus would 
ascribe to man the remarkable power implied here. But let 
us examine the context. A paralytic has been brought to 
Jesus to be healed and he says to him : “ Son, thy sins be 
forgiven thee ” (Mark ii. 5), that is, “ I give thee a pledge that 
God has forgiven thee thy sins.” He does not say — and the 
difference is vital — ” I forgive thee thy sins.” 

This is not a proclamation of his power as Messiah ; it is 
couched in terms which would have conveyed this idea to no- 
V)ody. It is an assertion that a man ^ in a spirit of filial con- 
fidence in God, can guarantee the forgiveness of sins by Him. 
It is quite obvious that this is not what the Evangelists under- 
stood by the passage, but their desires are hardly reliable guides 
to the true interpretation, always supposing that Jesus ever 
pronounced this logion. 

It seems equally incredible that the divine precept concern- 
ing the Sabbath should be declared subject to the will of man. 
However, when we read in Mark ii. 27 : “ The Sabbath w^as 
made for man and not man for the Sabbath,” it seems natural 
to conclude ” so that man is master, also, of the Sabbath,” 
and it is comprehensible that the logion wishes to convey this 
idea, namely, that even according to the Law itself there are 
considerations of greater importance than Sabbath observance. 
An example of this is the preservation of life which comes 
before the obligation to remain in one place on the Sabbath 
Day. Whatever the editor may have had in mind here, it is 
no more to be relied upon than in the previous example, and 
we arc not concerned with it. 

Therefore, even though Jesus may have employed the ex- 
pression “Son of Man,” there is not one passage to indicate that 
he used it as a special ayd characteristic designation of himself, 
nor in which it has any definite connexion with a conscious- 
ness of his Messiahship. In short there is no use of it which 
cannot be interpreted in a way entirely different from the 
pseudo-Danielic “ Son of Man.” 

The Evangelists’ use of this expression is dictated, not by 
historical facts but by an interpretation which grew up among 
the early generations of Christians. It is not to be found in 
Paul and only appears once in Acts, where it is obviously an 

' CXI?, 17. 
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editorial insertion.' It is therefore to be ascribed to the period 
between Paul and the Greek editing of the Synoptics. Hence 
we may conclude that it is almost certainly nothing more than 
a pious error of the Gentile Christians, and does not belong to 
the apostolic times. It gave rise to a myth, distinct from that 
of the Messiah and superimposed upon it, a myth of a pagan 
type, which takes Christ out of his nationalist setting and raises 
him to the r61c of an immortal King of a degenerate world, 
which he has come to reclaim. There is nothing in common 
between the Nazarene or his immediate disciples and such a 
theory.* If Jesus used the term har-nasha it was only, and 
could only be in the current sense of ‘‘ man,” ” son of man.” 

(8) It still, however, remains to be deeided whether or not 
Jesus believed himself to be the Messiah. A great deal of ink 
has been spilt over this question and to go into it again requires 
a certain courage in view of the confident assertions which 
appear to have decided it in the aflirmative. We are told that 
to question the Messianic consciousness of Jesus is to carry 
scepticism beyond all limits.* It would be as reasonable to 
doubt the crucifixion or even the very existence of Christ.* 
Such an attitude reduces the history of the origins of Chris- 
tianity to nothing more than “ a heap of absurdities, a tissue 
of contradictions,” * and destroys any means of understanding 
both the activities of Jesus as a whole, and their focal point.* 
In short, it renders the psychology of J(‘sus and the faith of 
the disciples in his resurrection unintelligible.’ Such considered 
opinions, selected at random, could easily be multiplied,® but 
they all come back to the same point, namely, that it is im- 
possible to understand the Gospel history as handed down by 
the synoptic tradition without admitting the real existence of 
the Messianic consciousness of Jesus. 

Such a position goes beyond documentary evidence, be- 
cause even if it is not possible to deny the relation between 
the Messianic consciousness of Jesus and the Gospel tradition 
as we know it, the relation between this tradition itself and 
the truth is still an open qu€‘stion. Jesus might well have had 
different ideas about himself from those attributed to him by 

^ Acts vii. 56 ; the Invocation which follows “ Lord receive 

my spirit ” (vii. 59) is sufficient to date the editing of all the latter part 
of the episc^e of Stephen. 

» Loisy, RHLR, 1922, 81 jj, ; CCLXXXVm, 426. 

* CCLm, 147. * LXXIX, 76 and 109. ‘ CCLXI, 5. 

• eXUn, 59 ff. It is noticeable that the author is much less positive 
in exem, 21 : “ Unsicher bleiht die Stellung Jesu dazu^ Cf, also p. 81 
of the same book. 

’ CLXXV» 57jgr. 


•c/. cLvm, i, 311 jgr. 
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the editors of the Gospels. Moreover, it is quite conceivable, 
d priori^ that the faith of the disciples in the resurrection of 
their Master sprang from another source than belief in his 
Messiahship. It is possible that belief in the Messiahship arose 
from the belief in the resurreetion. Supposing that Jesus had 
merely proclaimed the near approach of the Kingdom, and 
that he was condemned to death simply as a Messianic revolu- 
tionary, might not the love of Peter combined with a natural 
emotional tension have been sufficient to produce the appari- 
tions on which are based, as we hope to show, the whole of 
the belief in the resurrection and the explanations to which 
the great miracle gave rise ? It was difficult for Jews to be- 
lieve that the Messiah had been crucified, but it was more 
difficult still for them to acknowledge that the martyred pro- 
phet had received the glorious reward of his sufferings, and 
that the fruit of them, his Messiahship, had been revealed to 
his faithful followers by his resurrection. 

This is clearly the impression given by the words put into 
the mouth of Peter in Acts ii. 32 ff , : 

“This Jesus hath God raised up whereof we are all witnesses 
. . . 'fherefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly that God 
hath made the same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.” 

Later on we shall return to this question of the origins and 
foundations of the disciples’ belief in the Resurrection.^ On 
the other hand there is nothing impossible or incomprehensible 
in the idea that the structure of the Gospel history has been 
built up by working backwards from the Resurrection and the 
faith it brought into being. Hence it would appear that this 
formidable problem has not been solved, but has merely been 
evaded. The truly scientific standpoint seems to be to admit 
that it has become very difficult, if not impossible, for us to 
determine what Jesus said of himself and of his relation to 
the Kingdom he proclaimed, because the evidence produced by 
the Evangelists is distorted by an already developed Christology 
w^holly foreign to his own mind.* 

There would be no difficulty if wx could be sure that Jesus 
had plainly said “ I am the Messiah,” as he would naturaUy 
have felt impelled to do if he really believed it. As a matter 
of fact, several passages in the Synoptics claim or suggest that 
he did say it, but it is safer not to take their statements with- 
out careful examination. 

It must be remembered that, even if current Jewish 
Messianic belief was still an element in widely differing forms 
» C/. pt. iii, ch. vi. * ZZVll, 92. 
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of eschatology, there was no place in it either for a suffering or 
for a pacific Messiah, Two hypotheses have been brought 
forward to weaken the force of this consideration. 

(1) It has been claimed that there were certain Jewish sects 
whose conception of the Messiah had become distorted under 
the influence of the dying and rising God of the mystery cults. 
Unfortunately we know nothing of such sects and their existence 
is purely imaginary. 

(2) It has also been claimed that the real Jesus could never 
have been the preacher of pacifism portrayed in the Gospels. 
This theory, by no means new, has been recently revived by 
Robert Eisler with the help of his Slavonic Josephus.^ 

Conjectures, such as these, created to meet a difliculty, are 
suspect. First of all it may be remarked * that in the logia 
Jesus never uses the word Christ of himself, and in Mark he 
only uses it once. We certainly read in Mark ix. 41 : “ For 
whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink because ye 
belong to Christ ” (Jrt Xqkxtov iare) ; but the authenticity 
of the essential word here has been reject(‘d even by conservative 
critics * on the two following grounds : (1) The expression {In 
Xqiaxov without the article is not found anywhere else in the 
Synoptics or in Acts, but is a common Pauline phrase (Horn, 
viii. 9 ; 1 Cor. i. 12 ; iii. 28, etc.). (2) Matthew x. 42, the 
synoptic parallel to one Marcan passage, reads ; 

“ Whoever shall give drink unto one of these little ones a cup 

of water only in the name of a disciple ” (bIq dvofia /laOrjrov). 

This passage probably represents the original form of the 
saying, because it is somewhat obscure and out of place. The 
reading of Mark can only be a correction, a Pauline emendation. 

The other passages in whieh Jesus is held to have used the 
title Chnristos of himself carry even less weight than Mark ix. 41. 
We shall not labour this point, but it is to be remembered that 
not a single case is to be found in Luke. Of the others, that is, 
Mark xiii. 6, Matthew xvi. 17, xxiii. 10, xxiv. 5, the first is to 
be found in what is called the Synoptic apocalypse, where Jesus 
is reported as saying : “ Many shall come in my name saying : 
It is I.” The implication here is that they will claim to be the 
Christ, and that Jesus therefore believed he was the Christ. 
This is explicitly brought out by Matthew xxiv. 5 : “ For many 
shall come in my name saying : I am the Christ,” But if, as 
there is every reason to suppose, the Christian writer was using 
a Jewish apocalypse in which the words are attributed to 

»C/. CLIV and p. 288 below. * CXCni, 3. 

* Cl, 284 ; CLJCV, 25, n. 1. 
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Jahweh, the supposed proof of the use of Christos by Jesus 
automatically fails. In the second passage Jesus accepts the 
address of Peter “ Thou art the Christ,” but there is nothing 
equivalent to it in the parallel and basic text of Mark viii. 
27'“88. The addition in Matthew has been made by the editor. 
In Matthew xxiii. 10 Jesus plainly says : “ For one is your 
master {xadrjyrjTrjq) even Christ ! ” But this verse is only a 
duplicate variation of xxiii. 8, where we find : “For one is your 
master ((5t(5d(T««Aoc) and all ye arc brethren.” The word Christos 
is again nothing more than an editorial gloss. 

But there still remain two episodes in the Gospel narrative 
which usually seem more convincing than all the cases we have 
dismissed. We read in Mark xiv. 61 ff, : “ Again the High 
Priest asked him and said unto him : Art thou the Christ, the 
Son of the Blessed ? And Jesus said : I am.” 

We will not stress the peculiarity of the language attributed to 
the High Priest, but it is to be pointed out that the parallel 
passages simply say : “ Thou hast said ” (av elna^) (Matthew 
xxvi. 64), and “ Ye say that I am ” {dfieXQ Myers dn iydt eljui) 
(Luke xxii. 71). From this we may suppose that the text of 
the source put into the mouth of Jesus a reply much less direct 
than that found in Mark. It may also be added that the whole 
episode is the product of the writer’s imagination, devoid of 
any foundation.^ 

Let us now take the scene before Pilate. The text of Mark 
XV. 2 ff. reads : ” Art tliou the King of the Jews ? And he, 
answering, said unto him : Thou sayest it.” The supposition 
is that Pilate referred to the King expected by the Jews, namely, 
the Messiah. 

The expression appears again on the inscription or titulus 
placed on the Cross (Mark xv. 26) : “ and the superscription of 
his accusation was written over ‘ The King of the Jews ’ ” — from 
which it is inferred that Jesus had been denounced to Pilate as 
the would-be Messiah, that he had himself confessed his claim 
and that it had cost him his life. But even if the Evangelist 
might well have known the charge which brought about the 
condemnation of Jesus, it is very unlikely that he could have 
been familiar with the details of the trial before the Procurator. 
Even if we accept his account we do not know the real meaning 
of the words “ Thou sayest it.” It may very easily differ from 
the one commonly accepted. It may, however, be urged that 
this does not matter. If Jesus was condenmed as the pre- 

' Cf, pt. iii, ch. viii, § iii. XXiV, 1, 193jflr., accepts the hist oricity of 
the scene and the reply ; likewise CLVI-a, 486 ff. ; contra : CCLXXiX-a, 
815 jQT. 
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tended Messiah it could only have been on his own admission 
or on the authority of reliable witnesses. He therefore claimed 
to be the Messiah. This, however, is far from being proved, 
and Pilate had no need of a confession in order to condemn a 
prophet who announced the coming of the Kingdom. 

The argument drawn from the “ iitxdm ” on the Cross 
carries weight, but it does not remove all our doubts for the 
simple reason that since it agrees with the text containing the 
supposed admission, the formula of the inscription may very 
easily be derived from the latter, and have no foundation in 
fact. We must remember the statement attributed to Peter 
(Acts ii. 86) in which he affirms that God made Jesus the Messiah 
by virtue of the resurrection, which is an idea that seems closer 
to the original Christian conception of the Messiahship of the 
Nazarene. ^ 

Of course it is possible to find in the Synoptics several 
passages in which the actors in the gospel drama apply the 
word Christ to Jesus, although with very different meanings. 
None of them, however, will bear critical examination, and 
they can all be traced to editorial sources.* Only one of them, 
already referred to several times, deserves special notice. It 
is the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, and reads as 
follows in Mark viii. 27-38 : 

“ And Jesus went out and his disciples into tlic towns of Cirsarea 
Philippi : and by the way he asked his disciples saying unto them, 
Whom do men say that I am ? And they answered, John the 
Baptist ; but some (say) Elias : and others, one of the prophets. 
And he saith unto them. But whom say ye that I am ? And Peter 
answereth and saith unto him. Thou art the Christ. And he charged 
them that they should tell no man of him. And he l>egun to teach 
them that the Son of Man must suffer many things. And lx; rejeeted 
of the Elders and of the chief Priests, and scribes, and killed, 
and after three days rise again. And he spake that saying openly. 
And Peter took him and began to rebuke him. But when he had 
turned about on his disciples he rebuked Peter, saying, ‘ Ciet thee 
behind me Satan : for thou savourest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of men.’ ” 

The Synoptic parallels (Matt. xvi. 13-23 and Luke ix. 18-22) 
only add certain editorial explanations and details to Mark’s 

> XXXIV, 85. 

* Cf. Mark xiv. 61 (the question of the High Priest) with Mark xv. 82 
(the mocking of the Crucified by the Priests and Scribes, which is an 
artificial scene). See also Matt. xxvi. 68 and its Synoptic parallels ; 
Matt, xxvii. 17, which throws light on Mark xv. 9 ; and similarly Matt, 
xxvii. 22 in relation to Mark xv. 12. Luke xxiii. 2 is merely an editorial 
arrangement to make the beginning of the trial less abrupt ; Luke xxiii. 89 
a mere editorial development of Mark xv. 82 ; Luke xxiv. 26 and 
xxiv. 46 are part of quite improbable episodes. 
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account, so that we may reasonably confine our attention to 
his version for the present. In the Second (Jospel the passage 
quoted above is, as it were, the keystone of the arch. It is the 
central point of the life of Jesus according to Mark. Every- 
thing that precedes it leads up to this confession of Peter. Up 
to that point Jesus was only a hidden Christ. From now on- 
wards the second half of the Gospel is to bring out the fact that 
he is to be a suffering Christ, going forward to inevitable victory, 
attaining by the way of the Cross the glory that awaits him.^ 
But, as we already know, there is all the difference in the world 
between the purpose of a Gospel and historical reality, and the 
two have never been more distinct than in this passage. 

On first looking at it one is struck by what appears to be a 
satisfactory interpretation. Jesus asks a question and Peter’s 
answer is “ Thou art the Christ.” Jesus then forbids him to 
use such an expression and proceeds to instruct his disciples 
about his real destiny — not that of the Messiah. Whereupon 
Peter, still holding to his own opinion, takes him aside to up- 
braid him for not talking to them as he should, in fact for leading 
them astray, and Jesus reprimands him sharply for it. The 
historical interpretation of the passage may therefore be stated 
as follows : Jesus never believed that he was the Messiah. At 
one time his disciples believed that he was, but he tried to 
disillusion them. Mark has added to the record which tradition 
— in this case Peter himself — has preserved of this scene, an 
interpretation of the Passion in the spirit of Paul, which he 
presents under the guise of a prediction. 

Unfortunately tlie homogeneity of this passage must be 
beyond question if this reasonable interpretation is to have a 
foundation. Even a cursory examination shows us the exact 
opposite. TIhtc is no coherence in the construction of it. 
Taken independently Peter’s confession and the injunction 
to silence which follows arc convincing, but the rest of it is 
suspicious. The Evangelist obviously wishes to convince us 
of two things : (1) That Jesus had foreseen and foretold his end, 
which was bound up with the great mystery of salvation ; (2) 
that in the beginning the apostles failed to grasp the meaning 
of this teaching. But the panic among the disciples at the 
time of his death clearly shows that Jesus had not foretold 
his violent end. The fact that those who were in close contact 
with the master had failed to grasp this, doubtless persuaded 
the editor of the need to explain away the scandal of their 
panic. But there is every reason to believe that in the original 

^ CVm, 269. We must naturally take into consideration the desire 
of the author of Mark to emphasise the faith of Peter. 
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confession of Peter it was a question of paying a tribute to the 
Apostles and not of blaming their slowness of understanding. 
The proper sequence to Mark viii. 81, namely the teaching of 
the necessity of the Passion, is Mark ix. 1 : “ And he saith unto 
them : verily I say unto you that there be some of them that 
stand here which shall not taste of death until they have seen 
the Kingdom of God coming with Power.” Everything that 
comes between these two passages is either put in by the editor, 
or at least out of place. One detail proves it. When wc line! 
another reference to the Passion in ix. 10-88, not only are we 
not told that it is the second one of its kind, but a remark in 
ix. 82 implies that it is the first. ” But they did not know 
(that is, understood not) his saying and were afraid to ask him.” 
These verses placed after the command to be silent, contain 
nothing that corresponds to historical truth, and everything in 
them fits in with the idea that the apostles did not understand 
the mystery : that the stumbling-block of the Passion was not 
one at all, since nothing happened that Jesus had not expected 
and foretold quite definitely. Subsequent events forced this 
view upon the Apostolic community, and its formulation bears 
the unmistakable impress of the inlluenee of Paul. 

On the other hand, though >vc may admit that the confession 
of Peter appears to ring true, it does not therefore follow that 
it is genuinely authentic. There are even more obvious inven- 
tions in the Gospels, and it w ould not be rash to see in the injunc- 
tion to silence that followed, a proof that the primitive tradition 
w^as unaware that Peter had given an example of his insight. 

In short, the disciples might love their master and place all 
their trust in him and yet not be convinced that he was the 
Messiah, since he answered so little to the current notion of 
” The One who is to come,” of whose task he had hitherto 
aecomplished nothing. We have actually no reason to believe 
that the disciples did anything but share the generally acce pted 
notions of their time, or that their experience had led them to 
reconcile the current Messianic conception with the figure of 
Jesus. 

Even if the confession of Peter were substantially authentic, 
all it would prove is that on the eve of the journey up to 
Jerusalem the disciples believed Jesus would occupy the first 
place in the Kingdom he had announced. And if it does not 
prove that even at that moment he himself had accepted that 
position, it provides a ground for believing that he at any rate 
had not previously assumed it, otherwise his question to Peter 
would be meaningless and the latter’s reply would not be a 
confession. 
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It is perhaps not necessary to repeat that, according to 
Mark, Jesus does not explicitly approve the proclamation of 
Cephas and hence Matthew xvi. 16-19 feels the need of supple- 
menting this reserve by means of a celebrated verse which we 
will discuss later.^ 

There is another passage of which much has been made 
(Mark x. 85-45) in which the two sons of 25ebedee, James and 
John, come and ask Jesus for the privilege of sitting, one on 
his right hand and the other on his left, “ in his glory,” and in 
which he informs them, having foretold their coming martyr- 
dom, that it is not for him to grant their request. Obviously 
the editor knew the facts concerning both the Passion and the 
death of the sons of Zebedee, so that his report cannot be taken 
literally. Even if the substantial truth of the episode were 
accepted, we could, at the most, conclude from it that James 
and John believed that their master was to have supreme 
authority in the Kingdom, and that he denied that this was 
the ease. 

Hence there is not a single synoptic passage which proves 
that Jesus called himself the Messiah or allowed people to call 
him by that title. 

Commentators wiio arc anxious at all costs to justify an 
idea which they consider indispensable to the Gospel tradition, 
bring forward other passages and facts which, according to 
their interpretation, imply that Jesus was conscious of his 
Messiahship,® but we need not waste much time on this desperate 
expedient. 

Anybody who carefully reads the passages in question 
(Matt. ix. 15 ; xi. 3, 18 ; xii. 6, 41 ; xiii. 17 ; xxii. 41 and 
Mark ii. 85) will recognize without any difficulty that they 
furnish no support of the theory on behalf of which they have 
been used. As for the facts, namely the tone of authority of 
Jesus, implying that he was much greater than a prophet ; the 
episode of his baptism, in which it is supposed that Jesus 
acquired the consciousness of his status ; the retirement into 
the desert ; the Transfiguration ; the spectacular entry into 
Jerusalem ; all that can be said about them is that only a 
resolute tenacity of purpose can extract the desired conclusion 
from them. In every single instance we have to do with 
legendary episodes. These episodes could not have been fore- 
seen or imagined by the immediate companions of Jesus, but 
their growth was inevitable. They are necessary to justify 
something which had been evolved from the person and work 
of Jesus irrespective of reality. 

^ Cf. pt. ii, ch. v, S ii. * N. Schmidt, EB, Son of Afon, § 46 . 
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It is evident from the slightest familiarity with the Synoptics, 
that Jesus did not preach about himself, and that he never laid 
claim to the Messiahship, the proclamation of which might, 
a priorij be regarded as the central motive and the essential 
guarantee of his teaching. On the contrary, on those occasions 
when he has been forced by circumstances to manifest in the 
most spectacular manner the divine power, the dynamis^ which 
is supposed to radiate from his person, the Evangelists depict 
him as insisting, even with threats, that those who have bene- 
fited by it and those who have witnessed the marvel should 
say nothing of it to anyone.' That is to say, this supposed 
Messiah does everything he can to hide his identity and to 
disguise his mission. Any exceptions to this rule that may be 
invoked (Mark v. 19, for example) do not hold good in the face 
of an impression which is conru*med by the lack of understanding 
attributed to the disciples with regard to every crucial speech 
or action of their Master (iv. 41 ; vi. 51~2 ; viii. 18 ; x. 24). 

As a rule only the evil spirits recognize and proclaim the 
truth. It would seem, therefore, that such a representation 
of the attitude of the Messiah is so improbable as to border on 
the absurd. There is only one explanation of all this.® The 
Gospel editors, for reasons which we shall shortly explain, 
believe in the Messiahship of Jesus, but the tradition on which 
they went provided them with no certain proof that he believed 
himself to be “ the One who is to come.” On the other hand 
they refused to admit that he did not know the fact or tliat 
he kept it a secret. So they came to believe that he had really 
demonstrated it by signs^ but that as a rule he refused to pro- 
claim it or let it be noised abroad. The reason for this extra- 
ordinary reserve, we are told, is that, not answering to the 
current conception of the Messiah, he thought it wise not to 
expose himself to contempt or even to indignant opposition * 
by asking too much from the intelligence of his hearers. 

There is no doubt that the Evangelists frequently insist ^ 
on the reluctance of Jesus to be mistaken for the warlike Messiah, 
victorious over the nations, whom the Jews expected. His 

‘Mark i. 34; iii. 12; v. 43 ; vii. 36; viii. 26; viii. 30; ix. 9. 

»CCXLI. As early as 1883, Ilavet put very clearly the theory 
developed by the (icrinan critic. C/. CCLXVllI, iv, 15j(r- 

• We may recall the indignation which, according to Mark viii. 33, 
he showed against Peter, when the Apostle reproached him with sixjak- 
ing of suffering and death. Get thee behind me Satan : for thou 
savourest not t/u things ttiat be of God, but the things ttuU be of vianJ"' 

^ Mark viii. 31 ; ix. 31 ; x. 33 ; jf,, and the whole of Mark xiii., 
which places after the death of Jesus the stumbling blocks and alarms 
which current belief placed before the appearance of the Messiah. 
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Messiahship was of a new and personal type, formulated by him- 
self. Most of the critics are quite prepared to accept this 
reversal of the common notion and are content to see in it the 
main originality of Jesus. They do not appear to question the 
reasonableness of this view, when in point of fact his lack of 
conformity with the generally accepted idea would require 
convincing proofs and detailed explanation. We are presented 
with the picture of a man whose personality, we are told,^ is 
profoundly Jewish, whose religious genius is in perfect harmony 
with that of his people, who suddenly, and deliberately, so far 
detaches himself from the ideas of the Messiah current in Israel 
that even his own disciples do not understand him. None of 
the arguments of modern historians offer convincing proofs of 
the possibility of this amazing phenomenon.* 

Of course if the evidence of the Slavonic Josephus could be 
taken seriously so that we might imagine Jesus to be a Messianic 
revolutionary who was expected by his followers to take 
Jerusalem by storm, and who they hoped would free them from 
the Roman yoke ; if it were possible to accept the fantastic 
deductions that tlic imagination and enthusiasm of Eisler have 
drawn from this fragmentary text, we should be able then 
to restore to the Nazarene the claim that the Evangelists attri- 
bute to him. We should first of all, however, have to be pre- 
pared to bi lieve that the Gospel editors have lied shamelessly 
from first to last in their whole representation of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, and that the Slavonic Josephus must be regarded 
as the only authentic criterion of truth. 

The combined efforts of Eisler and of Salomon Reinach 
have failed to convert us to such revolutionary views. They 
depend entirely upon a technique which we cannot accept, and 
we believe that every careful commentator would be of the same 
opinion. Thcrifore we must coniine ourselves to the data of 
our canonical texts. 

Let us narrow dow n the problem. According to the Evange- 
lists Jesus wishes to couple his Messianic consciousness with a 
type of suffering and slain Messiah whose painful and willing 
death appears to him the chief factor in his allotted task as 
being the means ordained by Providence whereby he w^as to 
make entrance to the Kingdom possible.” * The question is 
not to discover whether at a given moment, when he saw that 

^ H. Holtzinanii, Das Messianische Bewusstein JesM, Tubingen, 
1909, 99jgr. 

T/. CCVI, 48jflr.; CLXV, 20 ff. ; CXC, xxijf. ; CCLm, 109jBr. ; 
CCXCVm, 33j0r. ; etc. 

> xxxm, 195. 
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things were going badly, he accustomed himself to the idea of 
his coming death, and fitted the catastrophe which he saw to be 
inevitable into GkKi’s plan with regard to himself. The problem 
is to find out if, having from the outset discarded the popular 
idea of the Messiah, he conceived and accepted, as his own, the 
role of a suffering Messiah who was to be put to death and 
thereby to accomplish a saving and truly Messianic function, 
an indispensable task — in short his own appointed work. Was 
he aware, as has been maintained,^ that he was called to fulfil 
the prophecy of Isaiah 53, and to be the despised and rejected 
Servant ? It is hard to see how the Galilean could adapt this 
particular passage of Isaiah to a Messianic hope which seemed 
to belong to an entirely different plane of thought. 

There would be no dilTiculty, had the Jews already conc(‘ived 
of a suffering and dying Messiah, but in spite of the somcwluit 
biassed statements of certain of the modern mythological 
school, they had not arrived at such a conception.*-^ Later, 
though not before the time of Hadrian,* certain Jews, prob- 
ably meditating upon Deuteronomy xxxiii. KL/jf. (Moses’ bless- 
ing of Joseph), conceived the idea of a Mcssiali who would be 
the son of Joseph : a kind of preparatory Messiah, who, after 
a glorious career, should die in his victorious encounUT with 
Gog and Magog (the powers of evil). Nothing, how(*ver, 
indicates that he was to suffer or that his death had a redemptive 
quality.* 

Furthermore it is not at all certain that these later texts 
containing this conception of the Messiah had not been infiuencod 
by Christianity. On the other hand, Isaiah liii. was not taken 
to refer to the Messiah, and was not thought to announce 
his coming. The Jews believed that he was depicting the 
Ideal Servant of God, the Just One suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake. It was ultimately the Christian ])olemie which 
forced the rabbis unwillingly to interj)ret their passage as 
a Messianic prophecy and even then not before the third 
century.* 

The Gospels, therefore, are right in one sense when they 
show us the Apostles bewildered or offended by the statement that 
the Son of Man must suffer and die in order to accomplish his 
task (cf, Mark viii. 32 ; Matt. xvi. 22 ; Mark ix. 10, ix. 30 jfif., 
and Syn.). But Jesus would surely have experienced the same 
emotions. In point of fact the doctrine of the suffering Messiah 

' CLXV, 287. * Cf. eeXVn, 289. 

* Dalman, Der leidende und der sterbende Mensias der Symiffoge in 
ersten nachchristlicften Jafirtausend. Berlin, 1888. 

♦ LXXX, 305 jflT. * eeXVn, 280 jor. 

J. 
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does not come from him. It is only a reflection of his fate 
and a product of Christianity.^ 

We are told * that Israel was not unaware of the idea of the 
atoning sacrifice or of that of ransom accomplished before 
Jahweh by the death of the Just Onc.^ Nor, furthermore, 
were the Jews without knowledge of the idea of substitution 
common to antiquity.^ Of this there can be no doubt, other- 
wise the apostolic adaptation of the Passion and the Crucifixion 
to the Messianic.* conception would not have been possible. 
But the question is whether Jesus himself, deliberately and 
from the outset, made that adaptation. All the evidence we 
have in favour of an affirmative reply is derived from men who, 
living after the event, when the fact was undeniable, could not 
but attribute it to Jesus. 

In reality, there is not a single reliable passage or one 
sound argument in favour of the improbable reversal of the 
Messianic expectation which Jesus was to fulfil, that proves 
that he was conscious of that destiny. 

It would be fortunate if we could see how this strange 
Messianic consciousness was developed in him. But this know- 
ledge we can never hope to gain because we are without the 
slightest information regarding the personal factors that deter- 
mined his mission. That is why Loisy is right in saying, 
“ History has no record of the conditions under which the 
Messianic consciousness of Jesus was formed.” * 

It is possible to theorize on the point. For example one 
might say that at first the Nazarene seemed merely to be con- 
tinuing the work of the Baptist, repeating his message “The 
time is fulfilled : the Kingdom of God is at hand ; repent.” • 
Then he gradually grew more self-confident and finally was 
persuaded that he was the Messiah, when his disciples (con- 
fession of Peter) imposed the role on him. That is, in fact, 
precisely how things seem to happen in the Gospels as we know 
them. But it is clear that the New Testament documents have 
preserved traces of very different descriptions of the revela- 
tion of Jesus as Messiah — descriptions which had successively 
acquired eurreney among the early Christians. 

If our impression derived from the speech of Peter in Acts is 
correct (ii. 28, 32, 84 ; and especially 36 : “ God hath made 
that same Jesus w horn ye have crucified both Lord and Christ ”), 
the primitive tradition did not attribute the proclamation of his 
Messiahship either to Jesus or to his disciples during his lifetime. 

* XXIV, i, lis. CLXV, 289 jQT. 

^ E.g. 2 Macc. \ii. 87-8; 4 Macc. vi. 28-9. * CLXV, 290 ff, 

*CCXXn-fl, 227, n. 1. •CCL, 29jgr. 
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It was only the Resurrection which revealed to them the great 
mystery concealed in the person of their Master.^ 

The Confession of Peter ; the Transfiguration ; those 
apocalyptic utterances in which Jesus claims to be the Son of 
Man according to Daniel, and the manifestation from Heaven 
at the time of his Baptism, most probably represent not stages — 
in inverse order — in the Messianic consciousness of Jesus, but 
stages, taken in the order of their development, in the progress 
of primitive Christology. This simple statement sutnees to 
shatter all the theories. We take our stand on the evidence 
that we are unable to observe, during the life of Jesus, any 
trace of development in his consciousness, his conception, of 
his mission and the part he is playing. Not merely because 
our texts are too brief, too vague, too few, too uncertain, or too 
impossible to date, but chiefly because the time was too short 
for any great development in the mind of the Nazarene.® More- 
over, if he really began by regarding himself as the successor 
of the Baptist, we must inquire by what path he arrived at the 
belief that he was the Messiah. For it must always be remem- 
bered that he not only had to effect a change in himself but 
he had also to bring about a complete revolution in the current 
conception of the Messiah. 

But if we may suppose that Jesus never said or believed 
that he was the Messiah, that nobody during his lifetime 
recognized him as such, and that from the moment of his 
death, for some reason or another — in this case belief in his 
resurrection — his followers had come to attribute Messiahship 
to him, there would in that case inevitably have been an adapta- 
tion of the tradition to the new belief ; and further, if at a 
given moment controversy had not determined and fixed the 
text of the Gospels, the latter would have l>een exposed to many 
other risks. 

For this reason we are convinced that all the Gospel material 
which is arranged, usually very awkwardly and incoherently,* 

^ A passage from Paul (Rom. i. 4) provides further evidence in sup- 
port of this primitive lx‘lief : “ {he who was) declared to be the Son of God 
xvith power, according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection from 
the dead."" Cf. Luke xxiv. 25 ff. — XXXIV, H ; LXXXVI, 15a. 

• This is one of the points on which we disagree with Gogucl 
(CLVI-a, 388 ff.) who attempts to retrace the evolution of the thought 
of Jesus after the Galilean crisis "" up to the monuait when he Ixrlievcs 
himself to be the Messiah because he realizes that he is threatened 
with suffering and death. Not only do we fail to understand the reason- 
ing whieh Goguel here attributes to the Nazarene, but we see no 
Directive justification for it. 

• A good example of this incoherence occurs in Mark. In viii. 29 it 
says ; ''And Peter answered and said unto him, thou art the Christ. And 
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to give us the impression that Jesus believed he was the Messiah, 
and that his disciples recognized in him that quality which the 
demons and God Himself had proclaimed, is the work of the 
editors. Its only roots are in the faith of the first Christian 
community, which was responsible for the revision of the Jewish 
ideas about the Messiah, and for their reconciliation with the 
fate of Jesus. 

One objection comes to mind. If it is unlikely that Jesus 
could have upset the accepted Jewish notion of the Messiah, 
because he was a Jew, how could the Apostles have done it, also 
Jews, and apparently much less strikingly individual than he 
was ? 

First of all one jioint must be made clear. His disciples 
were not responsible for all the work of which we see the result 
in the Gospels, namely, the identilieation of Jesus witli the 
Messiah of current belief ; the dethronement and, as it were, 
the obliteration of the activity of the Nazare ne during his life 
to make room for the prodigious mystery of his death ; the 
conception of the Messiah suffering and dying “ for many,” in 
other words, invested with the role of Redeemer, which Israel 
had not foreseen as that of “The Coming One ” ; and the com- 
plete* abandonment of all the character isties of the traditional 
Messiah except the fantastic belief in his appearance on the 
clouds of heaven clothed with divine power. But the original 
aflirmation that Jesus is the Messiah^ that is, that God has 
granted him this status as is proved by his Resurrection, and 
that he will soon come again to play the part that will hence- 
forth be his, does not go be3'ond the limits of what might 
appear possible to a Jew. When the disciples, having taken 
refuge in Galilee after the Passion, saw their Master again^ they 
were absolutely convinced that he had risen from the dead. Wh^’^ 
then, if God had not destined him for an unusually glorious role, 
would he have granted him such a favour ? No Jew could 
help thinking of the role of the Messiah, and since it was only 
in the future that Jesus was to play that part, they were not 
obliged to modify their traditional ideas. Nothing, in fact, 
would lead us to suppose that the Lord, whose manifestation 
was known to the earl^' Church as the Parousia, was to differ in 
any way from the pseudo-Danielic Messiah. 

he charged them that they should tell no man of him,"' Then im- 
mediately afterwards (viii. 84 Jf,) Jesus announces to a croxvd that 
if anyone is ashamed of him, Of him also shall the Son of Man be 
ashamed when he cometh in the glory of his Father, with the Holy 
Angels,"' In other words he proclaims to the world the secret he has 
just forbidden liis disciples to tell to anybody. 

^ Cf, pt. iii, ch. vi, §§ ii and iii. 
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The remainder of the work, the various stages of which I 
have mentioned above, w’as not done by the Apostles. It took 
place on Greek soil and under the influence of those religions 
which taught a doctrine of salvation. 

After finding that the expected Kingdom did not manifest 
itself at Jerusalem, where he had gone in search of it, it is per- 
haps possible that Jesus, foreseeing his death — if he really did — 
may have sought to reconcile it with his hope, that is, that he 
may have looked upon it as the divinely appointed condition 
of the coming of the Kingdom.^ But w^e have no absolute 
knowledge that this is so, and the impression which wc get 
from the Gospel narrative of the Crucifixion — in any ease 
suspect — does not support this hypothesis, seeing that the 
victim dies in despair (Mark xv. 34). Whatever the truth of 
this may be, supposition that Jesus foresaw his death as an 
integral part of his Messianie function, as an act of redemption 
serving as a foundation for the future regeneration of humanity, 
is, from the historical point of view% not only inconsistent but 
inconceivable. 

Taken in conjunction with the strange theory of the 
Messianic secret, these considerations, which render very im- 
probable the revolution in the Messianie conception attributed 
to Jesus by tjie Synoptics, seem to Iea<l to the conclusion that 
he never believed himself the Messiah and never offered himself 
as such. Even when they hurled insults at him, the Jews 
never reproached him wkh such fatuous presumption. W(‘ are 
not unaware that since the publication of Wrede's book (1901) 
which emphasized most strongly the negative argument drawn 
from the Messianic secret, praisewwthy efforts have been made 
and pressing arguments brought forward with the object of 
ridding the Gospels of a conclusion which so seriously under- 
mined their authority ; ^ that is to say attemj)ts have been 
made to save, together wdth the genuineness of the Messianic 
confession of Peter, the truth of the Messianic avowal made by 
Jesus to his disciples.® Attempts have been made to minimize 
the impression given at first sight by the command to be silent 
imposed by Jesus in Mark, by proving that these were only 
exceptional cases, and that they left the field free for the general 
revelation of the truth. ^ Elsewhere the reticence of the 
Nazarene is accepted, but is explained on the grounds that he 

' cm, i, 143. 

* (J. with Wreile’s work, that of ,J. Weiss, LXXXV. 

® Ideas developed by Housset, CXCIII, 79-82. (J. CLXXV, 58; 

CCL, 36. 

^ CLXV, 49jgr. 
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was obliged to be cautious because of the originality of his 
conception of the McssiahshipJ Finally, his caution is justified 
by the observation that he is not the present Messiah, but is 
conscious only of being “ The Coming On^,” the Messias 
dcsignatus (Ilarnack) who will only reveal himself when the 
Kingdom is a reality ® and who till then conceals his status in 
conformity with the esoteric plan.* 

This is all very interesting, but it still comes up against the 
very simple remark of Schw^eitzer.* It is difficult to under- 
stand why Jesus did not want people to know that he was the 
Messiah if he was soon expecting to be revealed as such. On 
the other hand the assiimj)tion that Mark deliberately distorted 
the data of IJrmarcus or of the tradition in order to work in his 
theory of the Messianic secret seems to be quite unfounded. 
What he did was to develop this idea of the hidden Messiah 
to fit in with the belief that Jesus, who was accepted as the 
Messiah at the time of the Evangelists, had really shown himself 
to be such during his lifetime, and to meet the objection that 
the Jews had not believed it and still refused to do so. He 
thought that he could find a satisfactory solution by insisting 
that the secret had only really been revealed to the Apostles and 
that the Jews, blinded by the hardness of their hearts, had not 
seen it in spite of amazing signs performed by Jesus. 

Only one of the replies to Wrede, which have been briefly 
outlined above, offers any probability. Might not Jesus have 
regiirded himself as the future Messiah^ just as his disciples 
themselves believed, after his death, that he was then actually 
the Messiah ? Inasmuch as this belief would not distort the 
current Messianic idea it is not contradicted by the texts. But 
unfortunately neither do they afford it any direct support. In 
any ease, there is only one certain conclusion to be drawn, 
namely that Jesus never gave himself out to be the present 
Messiah, nor did he ever assume this character in his teaching. 

Perhaps it is still possible to discern something of the 
Christian idea of Jesus before the growth of faith raised him to 
the dignity of the Messiah. It is to be found in the two passages 
from Acts to which we have already referred (ii. 22-36 and 
X. 87-8). It places before us the figure of a “ man authorized 
by God ” {dvdoa djiodedEiyjuivov dno rov Oeov) prolific in miracles, 
prodigies and signs, anointed with the Holy Spirit and with 
Power {Tn^Ev/iiaTL ayUo xal dtn^dpei) going about Galilee “ doing 
good and healing all that were oppressed of the devil, for God 

* ccxcvn, 0 ; ccxcvm, ;j4. 

* Whieli is vi*rv skilfully elaborated in LXXTX, SI Jf. ; CV, 242. 

" i, 334. ‘ * CLXXVI, 390. 
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was with him.” It is the exact defiiution of a prophet ' and is 
confirmed by Mark i. 14-15 where it is said that ho went about 
“ preaching the gospel of the Kingdom of God ” and saying 
that the time was fulfilled and that the Kingdom of (rod 
was at hand. He was following on the same line * wlien lie 
went on to say ” Repent ye and believe the (Jospel.” 

Now this, the earliest tradition we can recover, was handed 
on by men — possibly by Peter — who were eonvineed that Jesus 
was the Messiah at the very moment of giving testimony. Rut 
in their opinion, if before his death he may havt‘ been tlie Messiah 
viriually—ihoMfrh they do not say so — he wiis- effect iiuly such 
only after that time. That is why, in Acts ii. 30, l\‘ter is reported 
as saying that now the house of Israel should know certainly 
(aacpaX&c) the true state of affairs. The lirst stagt* in 'tin' 
process of making Jesus the Messiah (the M ess i unis ierung of 
Wrede) has been completed. Rut Jesus was not responsible 
for it. 

We may conclude this long discussion by recalling two easily 
verifiable facts. The lirst is that Jesus is never n^ported to 
have said, ” I am the Messiah ; I bring you the Kingdom,” 
and, if he believed it, there seems no reason why he should not 
have done so. The second is that at t he end of the Last SuppcT 
(Mark xiv. 25) when he announces the Messianic feast to the 
Apostles, he docs not say that there is a plac(* of honour tlu*re 
for him. Wellhauscn ^ has every foundation for saying ‘‘ At 
that moment he definitely docs not give himself out to lie the 
Messiah either in the present or in the future.” There can be 
no question, therefore, that in Jesus we are dealing with a 
prophet, a herald of the expected Kingdom. Our first impression 
was right. 

'VI, 49j0r. 

* The identity of the tra<iition followed is easily seen by a mere 
comparison of Mark i. 39 and Acts x. 37-8. 

»CXIV, 115. 
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JESUS AND JUDAISM 
I 

The Meaning and Purpose of the Teaching of Jesus 

C OMMENTATORS arc not agreed on that most essential 
point, the meaning and purpose of the teaching of Jesus. 
This uncertainty arises from the fact that some of them regard 
the Nazarenc from the historical point of view, and others 
approach him from the eredal standpoint. Between these two 
extremes there are numerous shades of opinion. The result is 
that he is sometimes regarded as the divine architect of an 
immortal structure, namely the Catholic church, sometimes as 
a dreamer, subject to the limitations of his age and his environ- 
ment, the herald of an apocalyptic Kingdom which has never 
come. And again between these two interpretations there are 
various transitional stages. It is obvious that all these diver- 
gent points of view have not arisen from the documents con- 
sidered by and for themselves, but from additions made to 
them, ancl from preconceived notions forced on to them, which 
in point of fact have very little to do with history. When, for 
example. Mgr. Batiffol rejects as an unacceptable paradox the 
“ eschatological conception of the Kingdom,” that is to say the 
theory according to which Jesus proclaims and awaits the near 
approach of the material transformation of the world, he is 
bowing to the insistent demands of the Catholic faith. He is 
obliged to accept the spiritual interpretation of the Kingdom 
without question. There would be no difficulty in producing 
other more or less similar examples. We will not waste time 
on them, however, but will rely on the fact« and the documents 
themselves for the answers to our questions. We must avoid 
pseudo-logical constructions and ill-advised conclusions into 
which we might often be led by impatience at our inability to 
arrive at certainty. 

It is legitimate to suppose, d priori^ that the preaching of 
Jesus was characterized by a main purpose, that it was controlled 
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by a central motive, to be found in the Synoptics. The first 
thing to notice is that the critics do not agree on a definition of 
this motive.^ The majority think that it is the Kingdom ; 
others incline to the view that it is the need of faith in the 
Fatherhood of God ; others again look for it in an original 
eonception of the nature of religion, bound up with the ori- 
ginality of the religious character of Jesus ; in which case the 
motive will be the production and manifestation of that character 
itself. 

However, there seems to be no doubt that an unprejudiced 
reading of the Synoptics leads to the conclusion that the central 
motive of the preaching of the Nazan ne was the announcement 
of the coming of the Kingdom. This motive, moreover, was 
in no way foreign to the religious life of Israel, since the pious 
Jew concentrates his thoughts at least three times a day on the 
promise of the Kingdom when he recites the Shcmotirh Esreh,^ 

It is important to notice, also, that an announcement of 
this kind docs not entail a definite system of dexttrine. It 
could well be rounded off by a few practical counsels or precepts 
which might easily fall into line with a previous religious tradi- 
tion. In other words, it was possible even for a strict .Tew, 
opposed to the introduetion of any innovations into the religion 
of his fathers, to accept the message of ,Tesus. In fact, as soon 
as we get below the surface of the Gospel history we see how 
right Loisy was when he said : “ The o])jcct of Jesus’ preaching 
was not to leave a written record of his doctrine for posterity, 
but to attract souls to the hope with which he was himself 
consumed.” * 

In endeavouring to estimate his position in relation to 
Judaism we shall be able to measure the extent of his religious 
originality. We shall consider him in his relation to the Torah, 
to the Temple, to the religion of the Rabbis and to that of the 
common people. 


II 

Jesus and the Torah 

It is quite possible, and in our opinion probable, that the 
editors of the Gospels have exaggerated the devotion of Jesus 
to the Scriptures by attributing to him their own habit of intro- 

' L-fl, i, 182, n. 1. 

* It is the elcvcMith petition of this prayer which deals with the 
coming? of the Kingdom, f/. XXIX, ii, UiO. 

^ 192 . 
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ducing them on every occasion. Still, there is no doubt that 
he sought for, and found, his principle of life and the justification 
of his course of action in the sacred books, for such is the attitude 
of the pious Jew. For the same reason, argument from Scripture 
holds an important place in his defence of his teaching, and it 
is interesting to notice that he had recourse to this form of 
argument to justify those of his actions which seemed at first 
sight in direct opf)osition to the requirements of the Torah. 
When, for exampU*, in Mark ii. 23, he wishes to exonerate his 
disciples who had gathered cars of corn on the Sabbath, he 
quotes the example of David and his soldiers who, driven by 
hunger, ate the shew-bread. In Murk x. G we might say that 
it is in the name of the spirit of the divine law that he shows 
his disapproval of tlic concession of divorce granted in the 
Mosaic Law. In Mark xii. 85 he bases his refutation of the 
doctrine of the Scribes that the Messiah must be of the house 
of David, on the testimony of David himself. 

At this point care is necessary, and we may borrow from 
Mgr. Batiffol a guiding principle of caution : “ Many passages 
from the Old Testament introduced into the thread of various 
discourses of Jesus . . . are not so much quotations made by 
Jesus himself as a kind of harmony created by the earliest 
tradition,” that is to say, parallels between the sayings of the 
Master and those passages of Scripture which rounded them 
off and illustrated tliem, receiving from them in return increased 
meaning and value. Although these resemblances may, in 
many eases, seem forced, they nevertheless establish the relation- 
ship between the spirit of Jesus and that of the Bible. They 
are the fruit of the same tree. Nevertheless, the Synoptics 
show that the legaliam of Jesus is capable, in practice, of remark- 
able elasticity. There is an inherent probability in such 
accommodations, since inspired people rarely conform un- 
reservedly to the pattern of ordinary law. They are heretics 
by nature, and those of them who accept the authority of a 
book never submit without a secret struggle, even when they 
imagine that they have taken up the most correct attitude 
towards it. The early Prophets never quite accepted the 
noinistic point of view, and ranked religion of the heart above 
observance, ritual, purifications, and even sacrifices. Jesus 
carries on the prophetic tradition with which he was no doubt 
acquainted.^ 

Nor must we suppose that all traces of it had disappeared 
from the Israel of his day. Legalism was not everything, even 
to the Rabbis ; and we must not forget that the Synoptics 
^ LXXX, Si9ff. 
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themselves give us a picture of the good scribe as contrasted 
with the bad, that is to say, the man who lives his religion as 
opposed to him who lives off it, the man who linds in it the 
realization of his ideal, and not merely the gratilication of his 
love of ostentation and of private gain. The Talmud gives us 
an even clearer insight into the character of the good scribe ; 
he stands for living religious feeling and moral judgment, as 
opposed to the letter of the law. Hence, in this respect Jesus 
is not so unique as he seems to be at first sight. ^ 

He had not been through the discipline of the School, which 
would have taught him to concentrate on the-purely juridieal 
and theological interpretations of the Torah, and so he could 
only go to the Book for the bread of his spiritual life, while 
reserving to himself that freedom of choice which individuals 
of deep and living piety in every religion have never surrendered. 
It has been supposed that he had formulated a dt>cirine of his 
own about the Law,® and that he judges it as a designedly 
imperfect expedient adapted by Ciod to the conditions of a 
disobedient and corrupt people. His emendations of the old 
precepts have been cited as a proof of this, for example the 
reference to divorce : ‘‘ For the hardness of your heart Moses 
wrote you this precept ” (Mark x. 1 Jf .) ; the heightening of the 
commands “ Thou shalt not kill ” (Matt. v. 21 Jf,), “ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” “ Thou shalt not forswear tliyself ” 
(Matt. V. 33), of the law of retribution (Matt. v. 38), and of the 
law of love (Matt. v. 43). Still, all this offers no traces of a 
doctrine as such. The inspired person interprets [)artieular 
instances in relation to his general princij)le, whic^h is to seek 
God and his spirit behind those religious formulas which satisfy 
the ordinary pious person ; to let the heart speak, to fall back 
instinctively upon the ideal which, in practice, is always weakened 
by embodiment in a precept. The Lawgiver allowed divorce in 
certain cases, but the ideal is an indissoluble union ; he forbade 
murder, but the ideal is the avoidance of every form of violence : 
he condemned adultery, but the ideal is the suppression of 
unlawful desire. The Great Commandment which calls for the 
love of God and of one’s neighbour seems to imply, in view of 
all the individual instances to which it applies, that Jesus had 
a uniform outlook which bears the appearance of a doctrine. 
But we must beware of this false impression and refrain from 

^ L-a. i, 198 ; CCXXXV, 48, and especially the work of Aliralianis, 
LXXIV, in its entirety. Exception might he made with regard to 
certain details, but as a whole, there is definite evidence of an obvious 
relationship between Jesus and the Kabbis, especially the Pharisees. 

* CXC, 70 ; CCXXXV, 49. 
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confusing the thought of Jesus with the deductions of Christian 
theology. 

All the elaborations already quoted remain, so to speak, 
within the spirit of the Law, so much so that Jesus might have 
thought, if he was really responsible for them, that, far from 
contradicting the spirit of the Law, they developed and com- 
pleted it. When St. Francis of Assisi drew up his Rule he had 
no other intention than that of expressing the Gospel in terms 
of contemporary life. Similarly his Master thought he was 
speaking the truth when he deelared that he had not come to 
abolish the Law, but, on the contrary, to fulfil it down to the 
last fyod, the smallest letter of the alphabet (Matt. v. 17-18). 

An objection to this has been based on his attitude towards 
the Sabbath, the observance of which was clearly one of the 
essential requirements of the L{iw,' since the Torah pronounced 
sentence of death against transgressors (Exod. xxxi. 14 Jf.). 
For the Rjibbis Sabbath observance was a special privilege of 
Israel ^ and a signal proof of its close relation to God. Further- 
more in their commentary on the divine ordinances in the 
Ilalacha the Rabbis had surrounded them with a netw^ork of 
minut(‘ regulations which increased their severity. Thus, we 
find that on a Sabbath day as the disciples of Jesus passed 
through a field they gathered ears of corn and ate them. Certain 
Pharis(‘es who happened to be present upbraided the Master for 
allowing his followers to do that which is not lawfuly namely to 
perform manual labour. His reply (Mark ii. 25) w^as that 
David, one day when he was hungry, had not hesitated to cat 
the shew-bread eonseerated to God in the sanctuary (1 Sam. 
xxi. 1 //*.), and furthermore that “ the Sabbatli is made for man, 
not man for the Sabbath : therefore the Son of man is lord also 
of the Sabbath.” 

This passage raises considerable problems of exegesis, with 
which we are not concerned here ; ® but it also raises a very 
serious question for a Jew. The Rabbis were agreed that the 
Sabbath w'as made for man, that is to say for the good of man, 
and that he should adapt it to his needs. For instance, he must 
not run any risks through his pious observation of it.* Rabbi 
Simon ben Menacia, commenting on the text of Exodus xxxi. 
18 , “ My sabbaths ye shall keep, for it is a sign between me and 

> Gen. ii. 3; Exod. xvi. 22j(f. ; xx. 8-11 ; xxiii. 12; xxxiv. 21 ; 
XXXV. IjQT., etc. 

* XXV, i, 231 ; n, 21 jflr. 

* Cf, the commentaries of Lagrange, Klostermann, Strack and 
Biller beck on Mark ii. 23-8 and Matt. xii. 1-8. 

* XXV, ii, 30-1 ; LXXIV, 129jflr. 
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you,” said “ The Sabbath is given to you, not you to the Sab- 
bath.” Again Rabbi Jonathan, in the Babylonian Talnuul, 
gives a picturesque rendering of the same itlea, ” Profane a 
Sabbath so as to be able to observe* it better.'' ^ Still, this 
apparent laxity demanded by common sense by no means 
implies that man was ” master of the Sabbath,” that is to say, 
that he could regulate its observance to suit himself, since 
Jehovah himself, it was sometimes said, submitted to the law 
which he had made. Indeed, no Jew would dare to say that 
the Sabbath was not made for God, for his honour and st rviet*. 

Nevertheless, it docs not seem that the 'attitude to the 
Sabbath adopted by Jesus is particularly revolutionary. The 
Nazarene never spoke of doing away with it, nor did he ilis- 
parage it. If we believe that he made such a statement as is 
attributed to him by Mark, and that the editor is not merely 
putting into the mouth of the Master a justification of his own 
lax practice, that is, taking for granted the substantial accuracy 
of this passage concerning the Sabbath, then* is only one possible 
conclusion, namely that Jesus followed the broader interpreta- 
tion of the Law. Of course the Pharise(*s might oppose him 
with the letter of the Law, and their own jurisprudence, which 
refused to adapt the observance of the Sabbath to the everyday 
needs of man (c/. Luke xiii. 14) ; but he was not inclined either 
by origin or by upbringing to find such an argument congenial, 
and his more humane interpretation of the divine precept would 
seem to him much more in keeping with the sjiirit of tlic Torah 
than the formalistic rigour of the Rabbis. In his eyes the spirit 
of the Law overshadowed everything, and was all contained in 
the Great Commandment of the love of God.* 

This less rigid view of the Sabbath recalls the tolerant 
attitude of so many Roman Catholic priests towards manual 
labour on Sunday, or lapses from abstinence on Friday, nor 
need we exaggerate its importance. 

The question has been raised, however, whether Jesus, 
anticipating Paul, had not foreseen and predicted the abolition 
of the Law. The point is worth considering. It has been 
observed * that the Prophets had allowed a certain freedom in 
interpreting the idea of the Covenant between God and his 
people, which would not prevent a prophet like Jesus from 

^CI, 49 jy.; XCVI, i, 123. 

* The impression arises that the chief difference between the Phari- 
sees and Jesus is to be found in his attitude towards the Halacha, w'hich 
they resi>oct as a kind of second Torah, while he, so it would seem, is 
inclined to treat it less seriously, f/. T. Herford, ThariHaiHin, Its Aim 
and Method^ 205, London, 1912. 

• CeVL 41. 
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actually believing himself in a position to conclude a new 
covenant with Jahweh. We read, for example, in Jeremiah 
xxxi. 81 ff. : 

“ Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will make a new 
covenant witli tlie house of Israel and with the house of Judah : 
not according to the covenant that I made with their fathers in the 
day that I took them by the hand to bring them out of the land 
of Egypt ; which covenant they brake, althougli I was an husband 
unto them, saith the Lord. But this shall be the covenant that I 
will make with the house of Israel : after those days I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts ; and will be 
their (iwl, and they shall be my people.” 

Again, Malachi iii. 1 proclaims that the sending of the 
“ Messenger of the covenant, whom ye look for ” is imminent. 
Furthermore, in the past, had not the people of Jahweh, or at 
least their ancestors, known many covenants, (*aeh one accom- 
panied by a sign which vouched for its genuineness ? In 
Gen. ix. 17 the rainbow is a witness to the covenant between 
Jahweh and “all flesh upon the earth,” that is, Noah and his 
p<‘ople. In (Jen. xvii. 11 circumcision is a proof of the covenant 
between God and the descendants of Abraham. In Ex. xxiv. 
Hjf, the sprinkling of blood marks a covenant between Jahweh 
and the people under the leadership of Moses after the giving 
of the law. Moreover, these covenants did not cancel one 
another out. Each one, completing the other, served to renew, 
and by defining it, to consolidate, the fundamental covenant 
between the God of Israel and his chosen people. 

Any claim on the part of the Nazarene to institute a new 
covenant would not therefore have implied an incomprehensible 
or offensive novelty. But did he make any such claim ? The 
Last Supper, and the words there attributed to Jesus (Mark xiv. 
24), “ This is my blood of the New Testament” (to aijud juov rij^ 
dia0/ix7js), have been given in support of it.^ But even sup- 
posing that he ever uttered them, which is very questionable, 
and that he intended to signify the renewal of the old covenant 
by the shedding of blood, namely by a rite similar to that already 
made holy, these words could never be taken to imply the 
abolition of the old covenant and the introduction of a new one. 
There is no better proof of this than the attitude attributed in 
Acts (ii. 46 ff,) to the immediate disciples of Jesus, when they 
were gathered together in Jerusalem. Their very strict obser- 
vance of the Law clearly shows their ignorance of any supposed 
abolition of the Torah by their master. 

There are certainly some passages in the Gospels which are 
^ EB, art. Sacrifice^ S 54. 
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at first sight somewhat disturbing, but even a cursory examina- 
tion of them shows that they are all capable of an interpretation 
which brings them into accord witli what we have accepted as 
probability. Thus we read in Matthew xi. 12-13 : ‘‘ And from 
the days of John the Baptist until now the Kingdom of Heaven 
suffereth violenee, and the violent take it by force. For all the 
prophets and the law propliesied until JoIuk” — A passage which 
is echoed by Luke xvi. 10 : “ The law and the prophets were 
until John : since that time the Kingdom of (iod is preached, 
and every man presseth into it.” 

The question arises whether the common source, which is 
Q, contained the assertion that the law and tlic proj)hets ended 
with John ? If that were the case we shotild have to conclude 
that the mission of John made the law obsoleti*, and John is 
not Jesus. But this is not the case. For it is clear from the 
text that it is only a question here of the law and the prophets 
in relation to the coming of the kingdom, as announced by them. 
This probably explains the peculiarity of Matthew when, 
contrary to custom, he put the prophets before th(‘ law. We 
must, therefore, simply take it to mean that uj) to the time of 
John it was the prophets and the law which announced the 
Kingdom. Then came John, and after John, Jesus himself.^ 
There is no question of the abolition of the law. 

Another passage used to bring the teaching of .Jesus ® into 
conflict with the ancient Law is Mark ii. 21 jfjf. : 

“ No man also seweth a piece of new cloth on an ohl garment : 
else the new piece that filled it up taketli away from the ohl, and 
the rent is made worse. And no man putlclh new wine into old 
bottles : else the new' wine doth burst tlie bottles, and the w'ine is 
spilled, and the bottles will Ik? marred : but new wine must Ikj 
put into new bottles.” 

As used by Mark this passage serves to vindicate the action of 
the disciples in not fasting after the manner of the Pharise<?s, 
but there is certainly no question of dispensing thi rn from the 
legal fasts, still less of condemning the practice of fasting itself. 
Strictly speaking, the only obligatory fast laid down by the 
Torah was on the day of Atonement, on the tenth day of the 
seventh month after the scapegoat had been sent into the 
wilderness (Lev. xvi. 29 ; xxiii. 27). On the other hand, fasting 
as a pious custom is referred to in a number of jiassages in the 

^ The formula “ since the days of John ” connote s a lapse* of time 
the mention of which comc?s more buitably from the pen of the editor 
of Matthew than from the mouth of Jesus. 

* CZe, 75, and especially CLZY, 104 jOT. 
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Nebiim and the Keikubim^^ and it had become a common practice 
in the time of Jesus.* The very zealous Jews even bound them- 
selves to fast as a rule every Monday and Thursday, without 
counting the number of occasions gradually fixed by tradition. 
Hut tradition was not law, any more than customs were binding, 
and Jesus could perfectly well have condemned the practice 
of pious fasting without attacking the Torah, In order to know 
the real scope of his parable, we must be perfectly sure of the 
occasion that suggested it and of the setting in which he placed 
it. But Mark gives us neither one nor the other for certain,* 
so that a direct interpretation of the passage is our only resource. 

Those who attribute to it the great importance to which I 
have just referred, take “ the old ” to mean Judaism, and “ the 
new ” to mean Christianity, and consider the two to be mutually 
exclusive. “ One cannot pour the generous wine of the Gospel 
into the worn-out wine-skins of Judaism ” (Monnier). But if 
that was really the idea of Jesus it is sadly out of keeping with 
his behaviour. Nowhere else does he appear in the role of a 
separatist, nowhere does he withdraw himself from Israel.^ 
The odds, then, are in favour of a less general interpretation of 
the comparison, that is of its application to a particular instance, 
which, like so many others, has escaped us. Possibly it refers 
to certain Pharisaical practices, but there is absolutely nothing, 
even in its form, which entitles us to see in it a condemnation 
either of Judaism or of the Law% There would naturally have 
been a great temptation to interpret this text as a kind of 
justification of the anti-legalism of Paul, but this could only 
have been done by an illegitimate transposition. We have 
only to recall the episode at Jacob’s well, recorded by John, 
where Jesus says to the woman of Samaria (John iv. 21 ff.) ; 

“ Woman, iK'Iievo me, the hour eonielh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. . . . 
But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true Avorshippers shall 
w'orship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.” 

There can be no doubt that avc have here an announcement 
that the old Jewish law^ will be abandoned, and that the new 
law will take its place : but it is not Jesus who says it but the 
Evangelist, and his assertion is, we venture to say, a product of 
Paulinism. 

‘ Examples taken at random : 2 Sam. xii. 16 ; Isa. Iviii. ; Jer. xiv. 
12; Ps. Ixix. 11 ; Esth. iv. 3 and 16; etc. 

-EB, art. Fasting; XXIX, h, 489 jflr. 

* CXIV, 20 ; XCVI, i, 55. 
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The view that Jesus had tlioiight of discarding the Torah 
and that he could have said that it would be replaced by another 
law is not supported by any genuine passagt*.^ All that wt‘ 
find in the Synoptics is an occasional suggestion of prophetic 
liberty in interpreting the letter of the Law ; a hint of conllict 
between the spirit of the law and customary practice wit h regard 
to certain special points ; and so we may say that while wo find 
contradiction in facts arising out of this or tliat circumstance, 
we find no contradiction in principle, no general opposition. 

Those who disagree with this conclusion, for reasons based 
on ecclesiastical tradition rather than on the (jU>spels, are con- 
fronted bv an extremely embarrassing passage in Matthew (v. 
17-20) : 

“ Think not that I am ooiuc to destroy the Law, or the proplicts : 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil {nh}Q<oani). Kor verily 1 
say unto you. Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the Law, till all l)e fulfilled. \Vhosot‘v<*r there- 
fore shall break one of these least eornmandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall bo called the least in the Kingdom of Heaven : 
but whosfKJver shall do and teach them, the sanu! shall Ik* called 
great in the Kingdom of Heaven. For 1 say unto you, that except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the serilx's 
and Pharisees ye shall in no case enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The only interpretation of which this passage, at lirst sight, 
seems capable, is that the Law and the prophets are, and n inain, 
the foundation of righteousness in the eyes of (iod. Only by 
fulfilling their commandments is it possible to gain a phute in 
the Kingdom, and the more exact the fulfilment of th(‘ precepts, 
the better the place. It is important to notice, however, that 
the verses in question act as an introduction to a development 
of the Sermon on the Mount, in which we tind Jesus going beyond 
the Law, and intensifying its injunctions eone(;rning murder, 
adultery, oaths, revenge, and the love of one's i»eigld)our (v. 
21-48). This apparent contradiction has been an occasional 
source of trouble to commentators.* 

But at this point we find that Luke xvi. 17 in a context 
entirely different from the one under discussion, offers us the 
following : “ It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than 
for one tittle of the law to fall.” * But Luke is full of the idea 

* We do not take into consideration the use made of the parable of 
the fig-tree that w'as cursed (Mark xi. 12j0r.), nor of that of the barren 
fig-tree (Luke xiii. hjflT.) (CXC, 75) with the same end in view. These 
two passages possibly refer to the rejection of an obstinately unbelieving 
Israel, but not to the abolition of the Law. 

*CXLI, 103; LXVIL 8L 

* cm, i, 562. 

J. 
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of the Kingdom also when he writes this phrase, because the 
preceding verse is that which we have already encountered : 
“ The law and the prophets were until John ; since that time 
the kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth into 
it.” On the other hand, verse 18 condemns divorce and the 
remarriage of divorced people, and therefore brings us face to 
face with one of the precepts peculiar to Jesus in his amplifica- 
tions of the law. So we must undoubtedly conclude from this 
that Luke, although he is using data from the same source in a 
different way from Matthew, nevertheless kec ps the same 
perspective, and his evidence in this case points in the same 
direction. 

Be fore attempting to fix the meaning of this passage from 
Matthew, we must remember that in the mind of a Jew there 
could be no doubt about the eternity of the Torah ^ and conse- 
quently, any statement which insisted upon the unalterable 
character of its legal obligations would only be a platitude. It 
should also be ob^served that the meaning of nkrjQcoaai^ here 
translated as “ to fulfil,” is not clearly defined, and could equally 
well be rendered “to perfect,” “to complete,” “to deepen,” 
each of which fits in better with what follows in the text. 
Having said that, we may go on to observe that verses 18 and 
19 seem to have been artificially interpolated between verses 17 
and 20, which, when read in sequence, fit in better with the flow of 
the argument. The word “ for ” (yuQ) placed at the beginning 
of verse 20 has no connexion at all with what is said in verse 
19, and, on the other hand, connects up perfectly well with 
verse 17 and fits in w'ith nhjQiboai, It is difficult not to feel 
that these parasitic verses are directed against Paul ^ who was 
playing havoc with the Law, and that they perfectly represent 
the “ legalism ” which is attributed by tradition to the followers 
of James, the Judseo-Christians.* 

If this impression is correct, the remaining passage, which 
can be traced to an authentic tradition, provides no further 
difliculty. Jesus has no thought of abolishing the Law, rather 
does he identify himself with it. He lives it, so to speak, in 
such a way that instinctively he brings it to perfection in its 
true meaning, and he is conscious of realizing it more fully than 
the Pharisees ever do, w’ho adhere strictly to the letter of it, and 
fail to examine all its inherent potentialities. He lives in very 
truth under the Law' : Paul w'as right about this (Gal. iv. 4). 
He is penetrated with it, without being destroyed by it. Urged 

* Kcfercnces XCIX, 41, and LXIV, i, 245 jQT. 

* cm, 567 ; LXVn, 82. Contra, on very weak grounds, CTT, 95. 

’ Gal. ii. 12; Acts xv. 1^. 
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on by the prophet in him, while basing himself on it he goes 
beyond it, but only in the direction which the Law itself 
suggests. 


Ill 

Jesus and the Temple 

The Law implied a practice. It was not menly a code of 
religious and moral j)recepts, it also ordained certain rites. 
While he accepted and recommended the former, did he also 
take pleasure in the latter, and demand its obscrv'aiuH* ? Un- 
doubtedly it was impossible to imagine one without the other in 
Israel. But we must not forget that the Essenes, who revered tlu‘ 
Torah, rejected the Temple and its ritual.* In point of faet, two 
tendencies had existed for a long time among the Jews n'garding 
religious practices. The one was strictly It^galistie, formalist icr 
and unbending ; the other, more elastic, was l(‘ss rigorously 
attached to the rites. This attitude may be called '' prophetic 
and moral,” that is to say it was concerned above all with 
conduct, interpreted according to the mind of the pro[)hets. 
For example we read in Siraeh vii. ff, : 

“ Say not : To the multitude of my offerings he will look, and 
my sacritk‘cs shall be acceptable to the Most High : cease not to 
pray, and neglect not to give alms." 

And in Tobit xii. 7 ff, : 

“ Do good, and evil shall not come upon you. The good is 
prayer, and fasting, almsgiving and justice." 

And in Judith xvi. 16 : 

" Sweet-smelling sacrifices are but little, and a small thing fat 
offered in holocaust. But he who fears the Lord is great for ever." 

It is to this second way of thinking that Jesus probably 
belonged, both naturally and according to the tradition in 
which his path was set. Without insisting on the fact in any 
other way, the Evangelists give us the impression that he lived 
like a pious son of his people.^ He went up to the Temple for 
the feasts ; he paid the Temple didrachma ; he kept the Pass- 
over. And there is every reason to believe that if he never 
referred to all these practices it was because he took them for 
granted. He might condemn poses, ostentation in speech or 
behaviour, or exaggerated legalism ; but one docs not find him 
inveighing against ritual practices.^ We have no means of 
^ my, ii, 568. ’ XLIV. 38. ’ EB, art. Sacrifice, f 54. 
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knowing what importance or value he attached to them, but 
there is no question that the Evangelists depict him as giving 
precedence to the religion of the heart and spirit over mere 
ritual. 1 That is the conclusion to be drawn from the celebrated 
passage of the Great Commandment (Mark xii. 28), the essential 
part of which is : 

“ And one of the scribes came . . . and asked him, Which is 
the lirst commandment of all ? And Jesus answered him ; The 
first of all the commandments is, Hear, O Israel; the Lord our 
God is one lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with 
all thy strength (Deut. vi. 4-5). And the second is like, namely 
this. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself (Lev. xix. 18). 
There is none other commandment greater than these. And the 
scribe said unto him. Well, Master, thou hast said the truth ; for 
there is one God and there is none other but he : and to love him 
with all the heart, and with all the understanding, and with all 
the soul, and with all the strength, and to love his neighbour as 
himself, is more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices. And 
when Jesus saw that he answ'cred discreetly, he said unto him. 
Thou art not far from the Kingdom of God.” 

By adopt ing such an attitude Jesus placed himself alongside 
the old prophets, whose age had called for the same require- 
ments as his own. Let us also add that he conformed to the 
best tradition of the Pharisees of his own day.^ Rabbi Johanan, 
a disciple of Hillel, may be found, on the eve of the national 
disaster of a.d. 70, teaching that charitable works are of greater 
value than sacrifices and the Temple. They surpass them 
without rendering them superfluous, making them fruitful 
without abolishing them. 

Jesus, the prophet, of necessity approached religion from 
what W'c may call its subjective side ; by this we mean that his 
primary interest was in the deeper feelings of the individual 
concerning God and the moral law\ The objective side was 
overshadowed, and I think that, had he been forced to make a 
choice, the Nazarene w'ould not have hesitated. But he never 
liad to make the choice, and there is nothing which allows us 
to believe that, although relegating the religious rites to a 
secondary place, he would have been w^illing to dispense with 
them. 

There can be no doubt that he relegated them to a secondary 
place. He probably did not attach any greater importance 
to scrupulous observance of the legal purifications than he 

' Cf, Matt. ix. 13 and xii. 7, w'hich attributes to him the saving in 
llosou vi. 0 ; “I desire mercy and not sacrifice.” 
i, 199. 
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attached to keeping the Sabbath or to fasting. He never 
speaks of circumcision. He prescribes no new rites. He does 
not baptize,^ and when he is supposed to be sending the Apostles 
out to preach (Matt, x.) he does not give them any instructions 
to baptize. It is impossible, from the critical point of view, to 
speak of his having instituted the Eucharist. Baptism and the 
breaking of bread are early Christian customs whose institution 
has been erroneously ascribed to the Master. 

The Evangelists tell us very little of his attitude towards 
the Temple. John refers to several visits made by Jesus to 
Jerusalem for the major feasts (ii. 13 ff, ; v. I ff, ; vii. 2 jgT.). 
Mark i. 44 tell us that after curing a leper he ord(‘rs him to 
make the Temple offering prescribed by the Torah (Lev. xiv.). 
Matthew v. 23 attributes to him a remark insisting on the need 
of being reconciled with “ thy brother (who) has aught against 
thee ” before “ bringing thy gift to the altar ” ; which pre- 
sumably implies that it is necessary, or at least lawful, to make 
an offering. 

It is reasonable therefore to suppose that, in common with 
everybody except the Essenes, he accepted the Temple and its 
rites as an unquestioned part of the religious life of Israel. 
Had he rejected them we should have known it, since early 
tradition would have been eoneerned to retail the fact,* and 
would not have shown us the Apostles edifying the peo|)lc by 
their devotion to the Temple shortly after their Master’s dcntli 
(Acts ii. 46). How far did he practise what he believed ? W(‘ 

may as well admit that we do not know. The commentators 
who refuse to admit this want of definite information have 
drawn frail conclusions from doubtful passages. It is intel- 
ligible that believers in the absolute originality of Jesus, and 
of his complete detachment from Judaism, should maintain that 
the Temple had no place in his teaching, that in his estimation 
it had no value for his religion of love.* But the fact that such 
a position is intelligible docs not prove that it is true. If Jesus 

* No attention need be paid to the last verse of Matthew, wJiich 
is put into the mouth of the Risen Christ, and which would be meaning- 
less in the mouth of Jesus. Although John iii. 22 ascril>cs the practice 
of Baptism to the Master, this statement is at once corrected by John 
iv. 1, which limits it to the Apostles, that is to say, which traces it to 
the primitive community and not to Jesus. 

• A passage in the Gospel of the Ebionites preserved by Epiphanius 

(Hcer., XXX, 16) would be disturbing if its authenticity could be relied 
on : am come to abolish sacrifice, and until you cease to give sacrifice 

the wrath of God will be your portion.'* Nothing can concluded 
from a saying of this kind, because it is unique, and comes down to 
us detached from its context. 

» CLXV, 122 ; CCXXXV, 51 ff. ; XLIV, 40. 
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shared the current belief and followed the general practice with 
regard to the Temple, then there was clearly no need for him to 
refer to them more often than the Evangelists tell us he did. 
Of course if we accept Matthew xii. 6, he announced one day, 
in the presence of the Pharisees, that he was greater than the 
Temple (“ In this place is one greater than the Temple ”) ; but 
this statement, which is only found in the first Gospel, seems 
so unlikely that it is not worth retaining. How could Jesus, 
who does not preach about himself, at any rate in the Synoptics, 
have dared to make such a statement without being immediately 
assailed for his blasphemy ? This fictitious logion of Matthew 
entirely falsifies the meaning of the parallel passage in Mark, 
and represents a Christ ological attitude foreign to Jesus. 

Finally, if, in certain circumstances, the Nazarene did pre- 
dict the destruction of the Temple (Mark xiii. 1-2, and its echo 
in xiv. 88) that does not mean that he despised it. It only 
implies that he has taken up a message already proclaimed by 
the prophets, Micah (iii. 12), Jeremiah (xxvi. 18), Enoch (xc. 
28). 

To sum up, his attitude towards religious practices, rites, 
and even to the Temple itself is the same as his attitude towards 
the Law ; he do(‘s not blame or condemn any of the principles 
accepted by his people, but renewing the tradition of the 
prophets, his tendency is to restrict formalistic practice in 
favour of spontaneous piety. He is none the less a Jew deeply 
rooted in the religion of his ancestors and wholly absorbed 
by it. 

Nevertheless, his conception of this religion is not that of 
the Rabbis : his feeling towards it is not identical with 
theirs. A layman, even a pious layman, had no time to study 
the CIS written, and the 1,000 unwritten commandments of 
the Law with which the scribes occupied themselves.^ He has 
no concern with the formalistic scruples which complicated 
exegesis. The same can be said of the pedantry of the 
“ masters,” an indiscreet flaunting of their knowledge of Scrip- 
ture which humiliated and annoyed the layman, a claim to the 
monopoly of true religion. Had not the great Hillel himself 
said ® “ Much Torah means much life ; much study, much 
wisdom : much alms, great joy ” ? A prophet spurred on and 
led by his personal inspiration cannot adapt himself to the 
claims of the School. A man of the people, addressing himself 
to the people, under the inspiration of Jahweh, Jesus was 
absolutely obliged to offer his hearers a way into the Kingdom 
different from that of the Rabbis. For this reason Matthew v. 

> CCXXXIX, 19. » Firke Aboih, 2, 7. 
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20, with every appearance of truth, puts into his mouth the 
following words : 

“ For I say unto you. That except your rijjhtcousncss shall 
exceed the righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” 

The Greek dixaioavvr} is very imperfectly rendered by our 
word “ righteousness ” since in the New Testament it is opposed 
to d/^a^Tta (sin), to dvo/z/a (the fact of not knowing, or of 
despising the law), or to axaBiioaia (iincleanness). According 
to the Evangelists, therefore, Jesus wishes to imply that the 
religious method of the doctors is neither necessary nor suflieient 
for entry into the Kingdom. He could not avoid dwelling on 
or proclaiming this conviction, because his whole mission was 
precisely to preach a “ way ” which turned aside from that of 
the scribes. Undoubtedly the meanderings of the Halacha, 
when he glanced at them, must have struck him as a particularly 
thorny and tortuous road to the Father. It would be unwise, 
however, to trust too much to the impression given by the 
Evangelists that a state of extreme hostility exists between 
himself and the scribes.^ We must remember that wiicn the 
Synoptics were being compiled, the arch-enemy of the Christian 
brethren was the Jewish Rabbi, who embodied the offence and 
unbelief of Israel. It is therefore to be feared that tliese 
compilers have made Jesus the mouthpiece of an animosity 
which is in truth their own. The Nazarene was sulTiciently a 
Jew not to contest the la-wfulness of the function of the teacher 
of the Law, which is to ‘‘ sit in the Moses seat,” that is, to 
explain and comment on the La\v (Matt, xxiii. 1 ff,). But he 
distinguishes between the good scribe who practises what he 
preaches and does not exaggerate legalism at the expense of 
simple and sincere religious feeling, and the false scribe, who 
does exactly the opposite, violating it himself, seeking to 
complicate it, and claiming the right to hindzT all its impulses 
in the name of the principles of the School, or of the traditions 
of the elders (Mark vii. 5 : r/ TiaodMaiQ rojv TioEapvrlQcov)^ that 
is, of the Talmud in embryo. The Synoptics do not mislead 
us when they assert that Jesus hates the false scribe. 

On one point, at least, he parts company with the good 
scribe ; I refer to his sympathy with the d/icwrwAo/, the am- 
haares, defiled because they are necessarily sinners in that they 
do not strictly observe the law.* Even the tolerant Hillel 
would seem to have declared that : “ None of the am-haares 

I Cf. Mark ii. 6-7, 18-22, 23-8 ; iii. 1-6 ; vii. 1-23, and the Synopsis. 
• li-a, i, 188, n. 1. Cf, the preceding volume. 
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is godly.” ^ And no doubt this statement may aptly be com- 
pared with that put into the mouth of the Pharisees by John 
vii. 40 : ” This people who knoweth not the law are cursed.” 
The children of Heaven, according to the scribes,® are the strict 
legalists, and are opposed to the children of earth, that is the 
am-haareSy as two socially distinct classes might be today. 
The JMer (companion) ® and the am-haares in the environ- 
ment of those times, are at issue as capital and labour are with 
us. But Jesus is on the side of the am-haare§ by virtue of his 
prophetic spirit as much as by that of his humble birth.* ” They 
that be whole need not a physician but they that are sick ” 
(Matt. ix. II-IS).* And the saying, if it is his, attributed to 
him in the Logia (Matt. ii. 5 ; Luke vii. 22), that he had come 
to preach the Good Tidings to the poor (Tircoxot evayyekiCovrai) 
who are identified with the sinnersy is a clear statement of his 
aims, and places him in the authentic tradition of the prophets.* 
He is addressing these who rarely bring exactness or zeal to the 
performance of their “ Religious duties ” ’ and who would have 
great need of transformation in order to find acceptance in the 
day of Jahweh ; but who arc secretly capable of sincere and 
ardent religious feeling, arc by no means sceptics, and are still 
susceptible to the word or sign which has power to move them. 
He does not despise their religion. His own religion is essentially 
that of the best among them, of those in whom the love of God 
supplies the lack of theology, and faith replaces the study of 
the Law. Faith in what ? In the omnipotence of Jahweh 
and in the near approach of his Kingdom bringing blessing to 
Isra(‘l. 

To sum up, Jesus appears to us as a belated scion of the 
Prophets. Such a description is the best explanation of the 
fact that while at heart as much a Jew as any man could be, 
he appears, even allowing for the misrepresentations of the 
Evangelists, to differ considerably from the various types into 
w’hich Israel of that time seems at first sight to be divided. 

‘ Pirke Abothy 2, 5. 

* Enoch ci. 1. Cf, Matt. v. 9; vloi Oeov and Pirke Abothy 8, 14. 

* XXIX, ii, 899. 

* Matt. xi. 19. “ The friend of publicans and sinners ” (teAcow&v 

q^iXoQ xai o/io^ToAtyr). The publican is grouped with the sinner because 
his duties nr<‘ at vjiriance with the moral law. 

* Cf. Luke xix. 10 : “ The Son of Man is come to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 

* Cf, Micah vi. 8 ; Isa, Ixi. 1 : evayye^aaaBcu mcoxoi^ dju<TTahcd fu. 
The saying in the Gospel may owe its form and even its origin to the 
passage in Isaiah, but the fact itself is obviously reminiscent of the 
quotation. 

’ XXIX, ii, 387 jgr. 
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He is different from the Sadducee, the Pharisee, the Esscne, 
the scribe, the zealot, the revolutionary always ready to fly to 
arms, the dreamer obsessed by his apocalyptic fantasy. Clearly 
his object was neither to destroy, nor properly speaking to 
reform, the Jewish religion, but to introduce into it as a pre- 
dominant influence a certain spirit, the active principle, if we 
may so call it, of the profound faith which is in him, and of the 
supreme hope which he proclaims. 



CHAPTER V 


THE PROBLEM OF UNIVERSALISM— THE CHURCH 

I 

The Statement of the Problem 

B EFORE wc analyse the content of the teaching of Jesus, 
one more question must he raised which has often been 
the occasion of acrimonious discussion. To whom was the 
teaching of Jesus address(‘d ? To his fellow-countrymen or to 
the w'orld ? Was it for his contemporaries, or for all time ? 
It is dangerous to claim that the question finds an answer in 
tli£ fact of the cxiMence of the Church as a development in- 
tended, or at least authoriziTl by Jesus. Such an argument 
is a inert? petitio principHj and though of frequent occurrence 
must be avoided. 

By the time Jesus appeared, Jewish thinkers had long ceased 
to believe that though Jahweh w^as the god of Israel, other 
nations might have their owm gods. Jahweh had come to be 
regarded as the only God, the ruler of a world created by his 
w'ill, but at the same time it became increasingly difficult to 
maintain that the insignilicant Jewish nation w^as the sole object 
of his favour, and that the rest of mankind, at least in theory, 
did not share in his goodwill.^ The more liberal point of view 
naturally tended to prevail among the Jews of the diaspora, 
many of whom undertook the task of enlightening pagans, and 
of converting them from the worship of idols to that of the 
true God. This is obviously the whole purpose of a great part 
of Judfleo-IIellenistic literature.* 

Philo of Alexandria teaches that every man forsaking the 
worship of idols for the True God is a member of the true 
Israel, wJiieh is not to be confused w’ith Israel according to 
the flesh,* In the opinion of Philo the best proof of the superi- 
ority of Judaism to all other religions is its universal character. 
Nevertheless, the underlying motive of this universalism is not 

' xxxvi. 7 Jf, ; cxlv. 9, lo ff, ; Jona h iii. 

*XX1X, iii, 114 jtf. »XXIX, iii, 550. 
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so much an ardent desire for the triumph of divine truth as 
a patriotic fervour, whose hopes projected themselves into the 
future the more they were frustrated in the present. 

The hope of the Psalmist finds expression in the prophetic 
utterance (Ps. xxii. 27) : 

“ All the ends of the world shall rcmeml>er and turn unto the 
Lord ; and all the kindreds of the nations shall worship l>efore 
thee.” 

Jeremiah (xxxi. 33 ff.) puts into the mouth of Jahweh himself 
the promise : 

” I will be their God and they shall bc~ my people. And 
they shall teach no more every man his neighbour and every man 
his brother saying ‘ Know the Lord * for they shall all know 
me.” 

In order to understand the real significance of these two 
passages we must compare them with Psalm xlvii. 1-7 : 

” O clap your hands, all ye people ; shout unto God with the 
voice of triumph . . . for he shall subdue the people under us, 
and the nations under our feet ... for God is the King of all 
the earth ; sing ye praises. . . .” 

In other words, if the inheritance of the Jew has become 
that of all mankind, it is because all mankind has first been 
converted to Judaism. Hence the Kingdom, as was promised, 
is indeed reserved for the seed of Jacob, and this seed includes 
both the descendants according to the flesh and those acquired 
by conversion ; the true children and the adopted ones. The 
universalism of Judaism is. therefore but the triumphant 
extension of its particularism. 

Those who believe that Jesus foresaw, desired, and prepared 
the historical development of Christianity are obliged to main- 
tain that he was a universalist, but in the eyes of the historian 
the grounds for this conviction are open to question. It is 
obviously difficult for anybody w'ho is completely under the 
influence of dogma to admit that something entirely different 
took place from that which Christ himself intended, but this 
point of view does not concern the historian, who can rely only 
upon documentary evidence. 

There is no doubt that the earliest Christian writings leave 
us with the clear impression that the Jews to whom the Good 
Tidings were first offered refused them, owing to their invincible 
hardness of heart, and that thereupon they were offered to the 
Gentiles, who received them more kindly. By the time the 
Synoptics were edited, the faith had been transplanted into 
Greek soil. On Jewish soil it found no new reenuts and was 
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everyivhere meeting with relentless hostility. To those who 
were under its sway this state of things would naturally be 
accepted as part of the deliberate plan of God, and they inevi- 
tably looked for a justification of it in the words and €Uit$ of 
the Lord. It was unthinkable that he should not have fore- 
seen and foretold it. 

In the Synoptics, indeed, there are narratives and, above 
all, allegorical parables, of which the obvious intention is to 
point out that the Jews have rejected the Truth, but that the 
Gentiles have welcomed it and are therefore worthy of it. Take 
for example the parable of the wicked Husbandmen (Mark 
xii. 1 ff, ; Matt. xxi. SSjfif. ; Luke xx. The husbandmen 

are the Jews ; the servants of the master whom they illtreat 
and drive out, one after the other, are the prophets ; the son 
who is heir to the vineyard and whom they seize and kill is 
the Lord himself. This parable, against all probability, is put 
into the mouth of Jesus, whereas in reality it agrees perfectly 
with the teaching of the Apostles, which is based on what they 
had learnt from experience and the facts of history.^ Again, 
the parable of the barren fig-tree (Mark xi. 12) points, although 
less (clearly, in the same direction, and still more so does the 
parable of the Marriage Feast (Matt. xxii. Iff, ; Luke xiv. 16 
and ff,). This feast, that is to say the message of the truth, 
had been prepared for the Jews, who refused to come, and 
therefore outsiders enjoyed the benefit of it. There is no need 
to labour the point. We have enough evidence already to 
enable us to see how the conditions under which the Gospel 
editors lived were projeeted back into the teaching of Jesus in 
the form of assertions and predictions veiled as allegories. 
This was made inevitable by the necessity for justifying the 
transference of the Jewish inheritance to the Gentiles on the 
authority of Jesus. 

An example of this is to be found in the story of the cen- 
turion of Capernaum (Matt. viii. fijfiT. ; Luke vii. Iff.) who, 
while recognizing that he was unworthy that the Lord should 
enter under his roof, nevertheless had sufficient faith to expect 
the miraculous cure that would follow one word from Jesus. 
Let us look at the verse put into the mouth of Jesus : 

** I say unto you, I have not found so ^jreat faith, no, not in 
Israel, And I say unto you, that many shall come from the East 
and West, and shall sit down with Abraham and Isaac and Jacob 
in the Kinfjdom of Heaven. But the children of the Kingdom shall 
be east out into outer darkness : there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” 


1 (/. Acts ii. 22-3. 
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The centurion represents the well-disposed Gentiles who 
have deserved the priceless benefit rejected by Israel.^ 

The episode of the Canaanite woman teaclies the same lesson 
(Mark vii. 24 and ff,). When this woman begs Jesus to cure 
her daughter who is tormented by an unclean spirit, he replies : 
“ Let the children first be filled ; for it is not meet to take 
the children’s bread, and to cast it to the dogs.” Neverthe- 
less, touched by the woman’s faith, he heals her daughter. 
This is an exception made in favour of one individual. But 
by the time the Gospels were being edited, the dogs had replaced 
the children at the distribution of bread, and the exception 
had become the rule. Still, the first reply undoubtedly rellects 
the attitude of Jesus, or at any rate that which the Evangelists 
had reason to attribute to him, for they would hardly have 
created a gratuitous difficulty for themselves. It is important 
to note the statement which Matthew' x. 5 j(jf. puls into his 
mouth ; “ Go not into the way of the Gentiles and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not. But go rather to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel.” ^ 

Although Jesus may have looked with genuine favour on 
individual Gentiles because of their faith, nevertheless liis 
attitude towards Universalism was the same as that of his more 
liberal-minded fellow-countrymen who deprecated the advent 
of the Gentiles into the Jewish fold. The idea of breaking 
dowm these barriers and of addressing the world at large could 
never have entered his head. But the Gentile (’hristians were 
bound to attribute this intention to him, since it was their 
only justification. For this reason Matthew xxviii. 19 gives, 
as the final instruction of the Risen Christ, the commandment, 
“ Go ye and teach all nations.” Mark xvi. 15 and Luke xxiv. 
47 do the same, and the difference in the wording of the three 
versions does not alter the significance of this fictitious utterance. 

For it is fictitious, and it is superfluous to point out that 
a correction made in the teaching of the living Jesus by the 
Risen Jesus does not carry conviction. Wc need only re- 
member the conflict in the primitive community between the 
disciples, who wished to adhere to the Jewish type of Chris- 
tianity, and the more liberal Jews represented by Paul, who 
boldly carried the Christian hope to the Gentiles even to the 

* Cy. The story of the ten lepers (Luke xvii. 11 jflT.) healed by Jesus, 
only one of whom show's any proper gratitude, and he is a Samaritan. 

* cy. Matt. XV. 24 (episode of the Canaanite woman) ; “ / am not 
$ent but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel" XXIV, i, 128 ff, 
c learly in dicates that this is the true point of view of Jesus. See also 
LXXXIV, 255. 
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point of abandoning for their sake the whole of the legalism 
of Israel.^ We must ask ourselves whether the companions of 
Jesus would have dared to contravene his express command 
and repudiate his example by maintaining an attitude of in- 
veterate hostility to the non-Judaizing Gentiles. On the other 
hand, if he had expressed any wish on the subject, surely the 
liberals would have triumphantly appealed to his example, and 
if it had been in their power would have confounded the recal- 
citrants by quoting his command. 

The truth of the matter apparently is that Jesus was not 
only not a Universalist in the modern sense, but that he never 
asked himself if he ought to be. The idea of addressing him- 
self directly to the Cientiles would have been meaningless to 
him. Had he claimed to be the founder of a new religion, or 
even to give a new form or new direction to the Jewish religion, 
it is reasonable to suppose that he would have wished to extend 
his mission over a wider held than that of Judaism. But no 
explanation of that kind is possible. He came to announce 
the fulhlment of the Promises and the realization of the Great 
Hope. What could an announcement of this kind mean to the 
Gentiles ? It could only be reasonably addressed to those who 
had been the recipients of the Promises, and who drew' their 
courage from them ; to those hred by that hope ; in other 
words, to Jews alone. The isolated occasions on which Jesus 
healed goyirn who believed in his personal poiver were merely 
deeds of nu'rcy unrelated to the real scope of his mission. By 
remaining profoundly Jewish, and only allowing the Gentiles 
access to the true faith by way of Israel, ^ his immediate disciples 
were undoubtedly acting in agreement with the ideas of their 
Master. It was only later on, when, side by side with the hope, 
the outlines of a creed began to take shape, that adherence 
to this creed was looked upon as the necessary and sufficient 
condition of acceptance into the Christian community. But 
by that time Christianity had been born, and a Christological 
religion was taking the place of the teaching of Jesus. We 
shall go on to explain this statement. 

II 

The Church 

In the minds of present-day Christians the Universalism 
of Jesus is proved by the existence of the Church which he is 
held to have intended and founded. There is no question here 

* C/. Acts xi. 13-15 ; Gal. i.-ii. * Acts iii. 1 ; ii. 46 ; xv. 5. 
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of that body which wc now call the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, as everyone agrees, has gradually matured in the course 
of centuries, but of the establishment of certain principles in 
which that development was implicit, to the extent that the 
passage of time and the experience of successive ages only 
resulted in the unfolding of the prophetic mantle with which 
Peter had been invested by his Master. 

In Matthew xvi. 13 ff. there is a famous passage regarded 
by Catholic theologians as conclusive.^ It refers to wliat is 
called t}ie Confeasion of Peter, In answer to the (fuestion of 
Jesus, Peter replies : 

“Thou art the Christ, the Son of the Livinjr (Jod ! (17) And 

Jesus answered and said unto him, Hlessed art thou, Simon Ihirjonu : 
for flesh and blood (i.e. man) hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in Heaven. (18) And I say also unto thee, 
that thou art Peter and upon this roek * I will i)uild my ehureh ; 
and the gates of hell * shall not prevail against it. (ID) And 1 will 
give unto thee the Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven ; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth, shall be bound in H(‘aven : and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall bt' loosed in Heaven.” 

Taken as a whole the indications of this passage are per- 
fectly plain. It implies that Jesus deliberately intended to 
found on earth his own church which would be under the 
supreme guidance, even in its heavenly counterpart, so to 
speak, of certain men to whom he delegates the neeessary 
authority. He says nothing delinite about the length of tinu‘ 
this church is to last, but he obviously nuans it to endure 
throughout the ages until the consummation of th(‘ world. 
Unfortunately this decisive passage is found on examination 

^ Cy. the various commentaries on Matthew^ ad locum^ Ch. Guignebert. 
La PrimauU de Pierre ei la venue de Pierre d Home, pt. i. Paris, 1900. 
For a bibliography see XLV, i, 408, n. 1. 

■ This pun, which is easy in Greek {Petros pvira) is also possible 
in Aramaic, where Cephas = rock, 

• The Gates of Hell arc those of the Lower Kingdom, the gates of 
death, of the death which shall not hold back the liclievcrs who are 
destined for the blessed resurrection, f /. Harnack, “ Der Spruch 
uber Petrus als den Felsen der Kirche,'* Sitz, Berichte der preus. Ah., 
1918, 637 jQT.; XXIV, i, l CXI, 153. The mention of the keys 

is said to be of Greek origin (L. L^vy) because ^acus, the guardian 
of Hades, is called xXeidovxog = key-bearer : but we must liear in 
mind Isa. xxii. 23 : “ And the key of the house of David will 1 lay 
upon his shoulder : so he shall open and none shall shut : and he shall 
shut and none shall open.” Nor must we forget that in current Jewish 
use ” To give the Keys of the Kingdom to ” is the equivalent of “ To 
make Grand- Vizier.” Again, to bind and to loose are technical terms 
used to declare an action permissible or not according to the obligations 
of the Law. Qf, LXXXIV, 36j0r., 258 ; CXI, 153 
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to present certain grave difficulties, of which we shall now only 
consider the more important. 

First of all let us examine the meaning of the expression 
“ my Church.” For us this is clear because we know what 
the Church of Christ is ; we have it before our eyes. But to 
the disciples, the word, not being explained by an existing fact, 
would certainly have needed amplification. Since this explana- 
tion is not forthcoming here, we might expect to find it else- 
where, as part of the essence of Christ’s teaching, but not only 
is there no explanation of it anywhere in the New Testament, 
there is not even anything which corresponds to the expression 
” my Church.” 

Apart from the very notion of a church, it is surprising 
that Jesus should say ” my Church ” when he never says else- 
where “ my Kingdom,” ^ only the Kingdom of God (Matt. xii. 
28 ; Luke xvii. 20 ; xix. 11) or the Kingdom of Heaven (Matt, 
xi. 12 ; xviii. 1). On the other hand, the word Church (ixx^rjaia) 
only appears in one otlu*r place in the Synoptics, in Matthew 
xviii. 17, in which Jesus is instructing the disciples how to 
reconcile an offending brother. The first effort must be directed 
to convincing him of his mistake, in private. If this is useless, 
an appeal for mediation must be made to certain persons of 
repute. If he is still obstinate it must be told to the church 
{fItiov rfj ixxXrjaia), But to tell the church means here, to 
tell the asse7nbly of the faithful. The meaning of the word in 
this context is very different from that in Matthew xvi. 18. 
This is proved by the various steps in the method of recon- 
ciliation : a brother, several brethren, all the brethren, are 
called to settle the dispute. Further, we do not ourselves 
believe in the autlienticity of the tradition which attributes to 
Jesus the use of a word legitimately translated churchy even in 
the sense of assembly y in the connexion referred to in Matthew 
xviii. 17, for the reason that it is not given in the parallel 
passage of Luke xvii. Sjfif., which is much the more credible 
of the two, that is to say, has every appearance of being earlier 
and more probably authentic. 

** If thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke him ; and if he 
repent, forgive him. And if he trespass against thee seven times 
in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent, thou shall forgive him.” 

‘ In point of fact, Luke xxii. 30 has the words hf Tfj paaOjBlq. fnovy 
but when we compare this text with the two Synoptic passages in 
Matthew and Mark we see that the use of the possessive is editoried. 
In the same w'ay, in Matt. xiii. 41, the Kingdom of the Son of Man 
belongs to a secondary development, and in Matt. xx. 21, ^ xg j^aadslg. 
aov is used by the mother of the sons of Zebedee and not by Jesus. 
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The Matthsean passage belongs to a time when the assembly 
of believers under the guidance of the Spirit was, in fact, 
supreme in matters of discipline as in matters of faith. Nothing 
of this kind can be attributed to Jesus. We are forced, there- 
fore, to believe that the use of the word ecclesia^ as we find 
it in Matthew xvi. 18, is unique in the Synoptics, and this 
conclusion is disquieting. 

A further equally disturbing conclusion to which we are 
forced, is that the verses in Matthew which mention the ccclesia 
are an interpolation.^ In Mark viii. 27 ff- and Luke ix. ISff, 
there is a narrative which is the exact equivalent of what we 
find in Matthew xvi. 18, 14, 15, 16 and 20. This account shows 
no traces of the contents of Matthew xvi. 17, 18, and 19. Again, 
if we compare these three verses with the remainder of the 
context, it is obvious that they interrupt the sequence. Here 
is the whole passage of Mark, which also agrees with the passage 
in Luke : 

And Jesus went out, and his disciples, into the towns of 
Caesarea Philippi ; and by the way he asked his disciples, saying 
unto them, Whom do men say that I am ? And they answered, 
John the Baptist : but some say Elias ; and others. One of the 
prophets. And he saith unto them. But whom say ye that 1 am ? 
And Peter answereth and saith unto him, Thou art the Christ. 
And he charged them that they should tell no man of him.** 

It is evident at once that the three verses of Matthew, 
which have no equivalent either in Mark or Luke, represent a 
different point of view from that implied in those which are 
common to the three Synoptics. The latter indicate that Jesus 
is uneasy, if not surprised, at the confession of his Messiahship 
by Peter, on whom he imposes silence — a mode of thinkuig 
and acting which, as we know, is in accord with what, in the 
circumstances, is most likely to have been his attitude — while 
the three verses in Matthew reward Peter for his insight and 
reveal what was to be the result of it in days to come. It is 
inconceivable that Mark, who was reputed to be the companion 
of Peter, would have let slip the opportunity of recording an 
honour so flattering to his master, if he had known it to be 
part of the Apostolic tradition. If it was a part of that tradi- 
tion, his ignorance and the silence of Peter are inexplicable. 

Furthermore, while there is no passage in the New Testa- 
ment to support the interpolation in Matthew, there arc several 
that contradict it, beginning with Matthew xviii. 15 jfif., which 
we have just mentioned, and which, although undoubtedly 
editorial, gives an entirely different interpretation of the church 
» XXiV, i, 112; cine sekunddre Ervoeiterung, 


J. 


Y 
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from that of xvi. 18, for it shows us the church simply as a 
gathering of the brethren. It is all the more perplexing to 
find the Evangelist adding the following verse (xviii. 18); 

“ Verily I say unto you, Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 

be bound in heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall 

be loosed in heaven.” 

Surely this passage attributes to the assembled brethren the 
privilege which Matthew xvi. 11) would reserve to Peter alone ? 
It is our opinion that Matthew xviii. 18 is only a gloss borrow^ed, 
without reflection, from xvi. 19, to explain and round off the 
diatribe on reconciliation with one’s brother. This transposition 
proves none the less that whoever was responsible for it did 
not take the prerogative of Peter seriously. 

Later on, in Matthew xx. 20ff.y we find the story of the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee, w^ho asks Jesus to give her two 
sons the two chief places in the Kingdom : after w^hich comes 
the teaching based by the Nazarene on her tactless attempt, 
and the enunciation of the following principle : “ None among 
you shall be placed higher than the others. He will be reckoned 
truly the first among you who best serves the brethren.” 

It is impossible to reconcile a statement of this kind with 
any intention on the part of Jesus to organize the brotherhood 
under the authority of Peter. There is unquestionably no 
sign anywhere in the Gosy^cls of any desire to predict, define 
or establish the Church, Even such famous and much quoted 
passages as Luke xxii. 82, “ strengthen thy brethren,” and 
John xxi. 15 jQT., “ feed my lambs,” assuming them to be 
authentic, only show Jesus’ affection for, and confidence in 
Peter. Little reflection is needed to establish the improbability 
of the tradition attributing to Jesus the interpolated passage 
in Matthew. Even supposing that he had foreseen the Church 
in the little group of Jews who gathered round him awaiting 
the realization of the Promise — a modest hypothesis in com- 
parison w ith the orthodox view — there still remains a difficulty. 
By what process of renunciation did Jesus, who at first sight 
appeared to be addressing the w^hole of Israel, arrive at the 
point of isolating the insignificant group of disciples from the 
mass of the Jew^s in order to constitute the Church ? When 
and to whom did he confide this extraordinary limitation of 
his original intention ? But this is not the real problem. 
According to Matthew xvi. 18 the Church is not a sect within 
the Jewish Faith relying on the future for its gradual develop- 
ment. It is “ an earthly society which is neither the community 
of Israel nor the Kingdom of Heaven, but which takes the place, 
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so to speak, of both.” ^ But what Jesus obviously expected, 
and that in the near future, was the advent of the Kingdom, 
and not the establishment, for countless centuries, of a Church 
constituted by a group of the elect in an apostate world. 

The object of Peter’s confession is to assert that Jesus was 
accepted as the Christ by his disciples, but what it demonstrates 
primarily is that this belief did not exist among the disciples 
in his lifetime. The reply of Jesus is intended to prove that 
the existence and organization of the Christian community was 
in conformity with the will of the Master.* 

If this is the case, the editor of Matthew can only have 
meant by Church the existing Christian commuiTity, which was 
distinct from the people of Israel and was forced both by the 
hate and contempt of the synagogue and by the unexpected 
delay of the parousia to organize itself on the lines of a new 
religion, while awaiting the day of God. But all this is foreign 
to the thought of Jesus and to the ideas with which he was 
preoccupied. 

It was the Apostles and the generation which succeeded 
them who, in place of the Kingdom which he expected and 
which did not come, founded his Church, and this by the force 
of circumstances, because the object of their own preaching 
was not the Kingdom but his own person, and also because, 
in the Greek world especially, the company of believers main- 
tained a life of Sacramental communion with him. 

The Rabbis believed * that when God wished to create the 
world, he had sought a solid foundation for the future and in 
his foreknowledge had passed all future generations in review. 
He had passed over the generations of Enoch and of the flood ; 
but when he sa>v Abraham rise up he had exclaimed, ” Ah ! 
I have discovered a rock on which to build and establish the 
world,” and he had called Abraham the rock, Simon Barjona 
therefore is the ancestor of the new Israel which is embodied 
in the Church of Christ. 

This conception of a Church occupies an important position 
in the Pauline teaching. In the opinion of Paul, the various 
communities dispersed throughout the world constituted the 
Church of Gody in the building up of which he exerted all his 

ii, 8. 

* XXIV, i. Ill jQT. It is quite possible that the object of the editor 
in interpolating these verses was to authenticate as forcefully as possible 
the authority of Peter in opposition to the revelation of which Paul 
boasted. C/. CLXXXVll, 1 61, which refers us to Gal. i. 10 for the 
claim made by Paul. LXXXIV, 258, prefers to see in Matt. xvi. 18 
an echo of the controversy between Peter and James. 

> CCX2XVI, 160. 
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missionary energies. 1 Corinthians iii. 9, “Ye are Gkxi’s 
building” {6eov olxodofiij iare)^ inevitably reminds us of 
Matthew xvi. 18, “ I will build my Church ” (obcodo/mjaa} fiov 
xijv ixxXrialav). It is possible to maintain, in fact it has been 
maintained,^ that Paul took his inspiration from the logion 
already utilized by the editor of Matthew, but it is more likely 
to have been the other way round. If, as we have shown, it 
is impossible that Jesus should have spoken of the foundation 
of his Church, the supposed logion is neither authentic nor pre- 
Pauline. On the other hand, the Church of God was already 
a fact when Paul wrote his epistle. He derives the lively simile 
of the existence of this body (Rom. xii. 5 ; 1 Cor. x. 17) from 
the sense of communion which he felt with the Church of 
Corinth, while in the body he was sojourning with the com- 
munity of Ephesus. He knew that this communion was 
realized through the Lord Jesus and in him.* If therefore the 
question of influence arises, it seems more reasonable to suppose 
that it was Paul who influenced Matthew, and not vice versa. 
But this supposition is superfluous since the Church was already 
in existence at the time when the editor of Matthew was writing. 
He knew of its existence, he knew how it had come into being 
and how it was constituted. There was no need for him to 
go to the man of Tarsus for a definition. Historically it was 
an anachronism to attribute his definition to Jesus, who knew 
nothing of it, but from the point of view of religious instruction, 
it was essential and inevitable that he should derive the idea 
from Christ.* 

One clear and certain conclusion emerges from the various 
considerations brought forward : Jesus preached the Kingdom 
which was to come. He announced the forthcoming realization 
of the great hope of the Jews, in complete conformity with 
Jewish beliefs and in the spirit of a prophet ; that is to say, 
under an inspiration similar to that of the prophets of old, 
without even considering what may be called the human con- 
ditions of its realization. We do not maintain that his religious 
thinking was obsessed by the great eschatological drama, and 
that the remainder of it is not worth studying, even if it were 
possible. We simply say that his outstanding characteristic 
is that of herald of the Kingdom. 

^ CCXLIV, 105, n. 5, following CCLXXl, 3. 

•LXXXVI, 156 j0r. 


* cy. 1 Cor. i. 2. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF THE KINGDOM 
I 

Existing Theories 

T hat the central theme of the teachinpf of Jesus is the 
announcement of the Kinerdom is beyond dispute.^ The 
Evangelists themselves treated it as such. “ The time is ful- 
filled and the Kingdom of God is at hand : repent ye and 
believe the gospel (good tidings).” This is the proclamation 
which Mark (i. 15) puts into the mouth of Jesus at the very 
outset of his preaching, and Matthew iv. 17 expresses the same 
idea in different words. The good tidings^ the Gospel, is pre- 
cisely the announcement that the Kingdom of God is at hand : * 
there is no doubt on this point. Tlic hope of the parousia 
which dominates the apostolic community is obviously only a 
transposition, necessitated by the turn of events, of the great 
revelation which the disciples had retained from the preaching 
of the Master. 

Unfortunately Jesus left no theoretical definition of the 
Kingdom. At first sight this might be a reason for believing 
that he accepted the current idea of it. However, commen- 
tators have not generally been content with this explanation, 

^ An idea of the opposing views held by commentators and theo- 
logians may be quickly obtained by compa ring CCL XIV, 57 jj. and 
CCLXXXin, 35 ff. For further details see CLXX^, XV, XVI and XXI ; 
and in opposition to these, CLXXll (sec references in the Index under 
Kingdom of Heaven) and CCLIIl,ch. xiv. A useful collection of passages 
will be found in LXVUi, 42 ff, 

* It is assumed, first, that the expression ^ PaaiXela rotJ OeoG can 
be translated indifferently as Kingdom or Reign of God ; second, that 
the two expressions the Kingdom of God, i} ^aaiUta xov Oeov, and 
the Kingdom of Heaven, i} PaaiXela rwvodQavdw, w hich is preferred 
by M atthew, are synonymous. Cf, LXX Vil, 76 ff, ; CllI, i, 226, n. 0 ; 
ITTT, 118, 539, n. 3 ; CXC, 156 ; XCVI, i, 49. The idea of the Reign 
of Jesus, of the Kingdom of Jesus, which is found in several places in 
Matthew and Luke (Matt. xvi. 28 ; xx. 21 ; Luke i. 33 ; xxii. 29-30 ; 
xxiii. 42) does not belong to the primitive tradition. The Kingdom, 
for Jesus, could only mean that of God or of Heaven. 

825 
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and for many years a bitter controversy has raged round the 
exact interpretation given by the Nazarene to the words “ the 
Kingdom of God.” The numerous theories on the subject can 
be classified into three groups, two of them extreme, and the 
third taking up a half-way position. 

(1) The Kingdom is a future material reality. By an act of 
his will, God, by means of a miraculous and catastrophic inter- 
vention, will replace the present state of sinfulness and misery by 
a world of righteousness and happiness. God will set up his 
Kingdom in the place of Satan’s. Those who have undergone 
metanoia, who are morally changed, will find a place at the 
festive board. Not so the others. “ The Gospel is to the 
Kingdom what an invitation is to a feast.” ^ 

(2) The Kingdom is an existing spiritual reality. It consists 
entirely of the triumph of Righteousness, of the love of God 
and of our neighbour, and of divine peace in the heart of man.^ 
It will not be achieved by any catastrophic event, but by the 
gradual and slow transformation of humanity under the influ- 
ence of ” a power which penetrates the soul, and which can 
only be grasped by the soul ” (Ilarnack). Accordingly, Jesus 
docs not merely announce this Kingdom, he institutes and 
establishes it around him. The future, namely life eternal in 
heaven, is doubtless a transcendent form of the Kingdom, its 
perfect development,^ but it is not in the forefront of the 
Master’s ideas and teaching. The Kingdom, therefore, must 
be taken to be “ a spiritual state.” Until such time as it is 
realized in heaven in the presence of God, it is the establish- 
ment by him in this world of a new moral and religious order, 
of which Jesus is the architect and the creator (Batiffol). It 
is obvious that a Christian, who cannot admit that the Saviour 
failed in any way to make good his promises, or that there 
was any fundamental error in his mission, is bound to accept 
this interpretation of the Kingdom. That is why the various 
Christian denominations, though they agree on little else, are 
in harmony on this point. 

(8) The Kingdom is fundamentally eschatological in charac- 
ter. That is to say, however imminent its advent may be in 
the expectation of Jesus, we must define it as a future material 
reality. But, simultaneously, the Gospel is, as it were, the fore- 
taste of it. In other words, its partial installation begins with 
the preaching of Jesus and the effects of metanoia. Although 

*Cra, i, 247. C/. CLXXVI; CCXXXVHI, 121 jflr. ; CLXXXIV, i, 404. 

* CCCXlll, 088 : “ Ilis Kingdom was not of this xvorld. He siibstU 
tuted another ideal for the Messianic hope."' 

*CXC, 155 jQT., 164 jOr. 
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essentially a thing of the future, it nevertheless belongs in a 
sense to the present. Although principally the work of God, 
it is, in so far as it is a present thing, the work of Christ and 
even of man as believing the word of Christ ; for its perfect 
achievement will only be realized if certain conditions of a 
moral order are fulfilled, and a general fneianoia takes place. ^ 

Each of these interpretations can cite passages in its favour, 
as might be expected. To begin wuth, we know that the 
Gospels display a mingling of many different currents of ideas, 
belonging to various times and places. Again, many verses, 
particularly when studied apart from the context, arc not 
sufficiently clear in meaning to prevent diversity of interpre- 
tation. Finally, it is not impossible that the ideas of Jesus 
himself varied, and that he wavered between two not easily 
reconcilable tendencies. It has lieen maintained ^ tliat his 
mind progressed from one interpretation of the Kingdom to- 
wards another. For example, it has been argued ^ that at 
the beginning of his career Jesus believed the Kingdom to 
consist only of the society of those who believed, a soeitdy which 
would gradually develop on earth. That is why th(‘ Kingdom 
is near w'ithout yet being actually pres(‘nt. Later, as thi^ idea 
of his death grew upon him, he came to believe that the King- 
dom would only come when he was revealed for the second 
time. Conversely it has been supposed * that his idea of the 
Kingdom was in the beginning apocalyptic, that later it became 
entirely spiritual, and finally transcendental. 

There have been many other theories, all of them gratuitous 
hypotheses which could easily be inverted without losing any 
of their value. Tliey are based on th(‘ arbitrary arrangement 
of passages, the true chronological sequence of which we do 
not know, to show the spiritual progress of a career which is 
too short to hold everything we arc ask(*d to believe about it. 
The most that can be conceded is that Jesus, during the last 
days of his life, w^as dominated by the feeling of the risk he 
was running in going up to Jerusalem, and that in consequence 
he came to believe that the Kingdom would only become a 
reality after his death. 

But this hope, the last refuge of his faith as he realized his 
defeat, does not imply that his m(*thod of interpreting the 

* CCXLIX, 66. “ The Kingdom simultaneomly present and future^ 

spiritual and material. Here we have widely differing points of view 
and apparently contradictory tendencies"'* Cf, CCLIH, 132, 141 ; 

xxxm, 184 . 

* Cf, CLXXV, 77 ; CLXV, 216 ff, 

* CLXXXIX, 254 ff. Cf. CLXVm, 7Sff. 


> CCXL, ii, 307 jgr. 
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Kingdom thereby underwent any fundamental change, except 
in so far as it involved the modification of his idea of the way 
in which the great miracle would be effected. 

II 

Jesus and the Jewish Idea of the Kingdom 

It is useless to read our own interests and conceptions into 
passages which are impatient of them. Common sense must 
tell us that Jesus chose as his starting point the ideas of the 
world about him, and that on the whole his interpretation of 
the Kingdom was the same as that of his contemporaries. 
Otherwise, in order to avoid all misunderstanding he would 
have taken the precaution of giving his own particular definition 
of it. 

Undoubtedly a considerable variation in detail persisted in 
the various Messianic ideas of the Jews.^ This is not to be 
wondered at, seeing that most of the characteristic features of 
the picture were derived from prophets, that is, from individuals, 
from deuterocanonical writings which had no legal sanction, 
and from apocalyptic WTitings of visionaries whose value it is 
often difficult for us to assess.* How'cver, putting aside these 
details, and making allowances for discrepancies, we find that 
there is a kind of general scheme common to the Messianic 
teaching of Israel. It implies the setting up on earth of a new 
order of things and of a new mode of life : a transformation 
of the world, beneficial not only to the righteous and the godly 
who arc alive at the moment of its appearance, but also to 
the righteous dead who will rise again to enjoy the Kingdom 
(malkuth) of God. We are dealing, therefore, with an exelu- 
sively divine activity which will be accomplished at the time 
decided by Jahwxh and as the result of the operation of his 
power. It is not a purely interfial and spiritual development, 
but an external and material change. Underlying this hope 
there is unquestionably the desire for a moral and ideal King- 
dom of God,® and also the idea of the necessity of human effort, 
of individual repentance, and a return to the exact observance 
of the Torah. But whatever importance the prophets attached 
to these ideas, and interesting as it might be to include them 
in our interpretation, they are never more than ineidental to 

* C/. XXIX, ii, § 29 : Die messianische Hoffnung ; J. Boehmer, 
Der alttestamentliche Vnterbau des Reiches Gottes, Leipzig, 1912 ; CCXLIX, 

Pt. i. 

>XX1X, ii, 515 jgr. 


• CXC, 151. 
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the expectation of the Kingdom. This Kingdom is essentially 
conceived of as a Gift of God, a material reality granted by 
divine providence to those who have proved themselves worthy 
of it, and which is to be first of all established on earth by an 
act of divine powxr. No doubt there were “ masters ” who 
taught that if the whole of Israel were “ righteous ” for one 
day, that is to say, kept the Law perfectly from one sunset 
to another,^ God w'ould not delay the blessed advent. But 
on the whole the collective virtue of man was not considered 
essential to the achieving of the Kingdom. The common belief 
w'as that Jahweh would operate its inauguration from Heaven 
at the hour on which he had decided — probably when he con- 
sidered that the long and severe trial to which he had subjected 
his people had accomplished its purpose. There were those 
who made ingenious attempts to calculate the actual date. 
But it is essential to remember that, so far as we can tell, in 
all the teaching concerning the Kingdom there is not a single 
speculation or vision of the future to suggest that it was only 
a spiritual reality which might be mystically realized in the 
present. 

Again, the Kingdom could not be considered as an isolated 
phenomenon, so to speak. It was part of an eschatological 
whole from which it could not rightly be separated, even though 
the descriptions of it varied greatly at different times and places. 
This eschatological whole was the age to come (61am habba) as 
distinct from the present age (61am hazzeh). This fundamental 
opposition could not be reduced, particularly by the simple 
people from whom Jesus sprang, to the contradiction between 
two moral states of humanity. We must not confuse the 
religious and moral content of the eschatological setting with 
the setting itself, although in reality they cannot be separated 
from each other. A spiritual conception of the Kingdom was 
not part of the outlook of the Jews in the time of Jesus. This 
is indisputable, and if we persist in regarding Jesus as the 
prophet of a spiritual kingdom, we must attribute to him an 
outstanding originality in his conception of the Promise which 
could have seemed nothing short of revolutionary to his 
contemporaries. 

It is generally agreed, and indeed it would be difficult not 
to concede, that Jesus preached the coming of the Kingdom, 
the great eschatological transformation of the world. But had 
he not in mind, at the same time, the idea of another kind of 
Kingdom ? That is the point at issue * and it is one upon 
whieh opinion is still divided. Certain writers think that the 
' xxnc, ii. 531 . • CCLm, 128. 
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ideas of Jesus are hopelessly confused. For example, Hamack ' 
maintains that neither the conception of the Kingdom of God 
nor the manner of its coming is clear or consistent in the Gospel. 
At the one extreme, so to speak, we have the notion of the 
visible coming, at a future date, by an act of divine power ; 
at the other the suggestion that the Kingdom will be set up 
in the heart of man ; and between these two interpretations 
there are various intermediate degrees and shades of difference. 
That is to say,* in the Synoptics “ the Kingdom is presented 
in two different aspects, sometimes as belonging to the present 
and sometimes to the future, sometimes as private and spiritual, 
sometimes as external and material.” The two aspects arc 
combined in Mark x. 15, where we read : “ Verily I say unto 
you, whosoever shall not receive the Kingdom of God as a little 
child, he shall not enter therein.” The first part of the passage 
might indeed imply that the Kingdom is of the present and is 
forthwith offered to man, the second that it will come to pass 
in the future. — Ilarnack further coneludes ® that the two ideas 
arc practically irreconcilable, and we are not at variance with 
him on this point. In that case, granting that the two con- 
tradictory descriptions exist, our task is to find out which of 
the two is the more jiredominant, which of them is, as it were, 
the kernel, and which the shell. 

Two facts must be taken into consideration : (1) Jesus, so 
far as we know, gives no definition of the Kingdom. How 
could such “ negligence ” be explained if he had discarded the 
common opinion on this capital point ? ^ (2) The early Chris- 

tians were entirely absorbi‘d in an eschatological expectation 
of the Kingdom. How could this be if Jesus had led their 
minds away from any conception of this kind ? ® There are 
numerous passages in the Synoptics which prove that on all 
essential points the idea of the Kingdom as understood by Jesus 
was in harmony with the Messianic teaching of the Jews. The 
Kingdom is a feast to which all the righteous shall be invited 
(Matt. xxii. 1 ff.; Luke xiv. ISjfif.).® The righteous at the 
resurrection will take their places at the Messianic banquet and 
constitute a company like that of the angels (Mark xii. IjfiT.), 
and this will be achieved by the actual physical removal of 
the unrighteous. There is no question of a progressive growth, 
corresponding to the gradual growth of righteousness in the 

* CCLXIV, 71 . * Charles, EB, Eschatologtf, § 83. 

» CCLXIV, 72. * CCLXXXra, 46 ; LXXIX, 159. • CCVI, 45. 

• This parable is all the more instructive because the two Gospel 
editors, who are now beginning to confuse the Kingdom with the Church, 
transform the tradition derived from Q into an allegory representing 
their own point of view. 
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hearts of men. On the contrary, the Great Judge will make 
his choice at a definite point of time. The good will be placed 
on one side, the bad on the other ; many will be called and 
few chosen {cf. Matt. xxv. 31-46). The Kingdom is undoubtedly 
a gift of God, a sheepfold prepared for the flock, and not to 
be confused with it. If the shepherd tries to rescue and bring 
back the lost sheep, this is only because he loves it, and not 
because the flock could not exist without it.^ In other words, 
the Kingdom is not the sum of individual virtues and repent- 
ances. It can receive them all but does not depend on them : 
the last comer among the workmen called into the vineyard 
shall receive the same wages as the first (Matt. xx. 1 IG). If 
that is not the real nature of the Kingdom, what can be the 
meaning of the insistence in the Gospels on the suddenness of 
its coming? We read in Mark xiii. 33jQf. : “Take ye heed, 
watch and pray: for ye know not when the time is.” This 
idea appears several times in the Gospels,* and indeed it 
dominates the whole of primitive Christianity. We find it 
repeated over and over that the Lord will come when he is 
not expected, “as a thief” (Rev. iii. 3 and xvi. 15; 2 Peter 
iii. 10) or as “ travail upon a woman with child ” (1 Th(*ss. v. 3). 

Nevertheless in several places Jesus a])pears to de])art from 
the common Jewish idea. For instance, there is nothing 
political in his notion of the Kingdom, which thereby gains in 
simplicity since it is no longer associated with all the warlike 
upheavals and catastroi>hic disturbances which were generally 
expected to precede it. It also loses its strictly national char- 
acter. For him it is a question of persons : persons whose 
relations to God depend upon their individual deserts, and no 
longer of a kind of glorified Israel.® But here more than any- 
where, we must avoid being too definite, because, on this score, 
what the Evangelists may have believed may not be what 

^ Matt, xviii. 10 Jf. ; Luke xv. 1 Jf. ; the parable (»f the lost j)icee 
of money (Luke xv. 8-10) is to l>c interpreted in the same way 

• r/. Matt. xxv. 14 Jf, ; Luke xix. 12 Jf. ; Mark ix. 1, according t(» 
whom the Kingdom will come with power (tv dwdpei) before “ some 
of them that stand here shall taste of death.” Since neither Matt. x. 
28jflr. nor Luke ix. 27 Jf. give this iv dtW/iei, it has been attributed 
to Pauline influence. This may Ik! the case, but it is none the less 
interesting to see that Paul, and Mark after him, is inclined to this 
particular theory of the manner of the coming of the Kingdom. It 
implies that the paaihia tov Oeov will be set up from withfmt by an 
unforeseen, sudden and irresistible act of divine power. — Matt. xxiv. 
45j5r. ; Luke xii. 41j(jr. ; Matt. xxiv. 50; Luke xii. 85; xiii. 25. 

• Cf. Matt. xi. 20-4 and Luke x. 18-15 : the cursing of Chorazin 
and Bethsaida which will find that, on the Judgement Day, Tyre and 
Sidon will be preferred to them. 
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Jesus thought and said. They did not see things in the same 
perspective as he did. Thus, as far as we can judge, Jesus in 
his understanding of the Kingdom, accepted in essentials the 
hope of his people, though he may have interpreted it in accord- 
ance either with his own temperament or with the particular 
ideas of the environment from which he sprang, and of which 
we know nothing. As Loisy ^ has so rightly remarked, “ his 
Kingdom is a Kingdom of Israel in a celestial form,” to be 
realized, of course, on earth. Or at least the Kingdom is such 
in one of its aspects, manifested catastrophically. In the 
prayer that Jesus is supposed to have taught his disciples, the 
petition for the expected Kingdom, or Reign, has a foremost 
place : “ Thy Kingdom come.” And when he feels the 

approach of death, his whole being goes out towards the same 
hope, and he says to his disciples, ” I will drink no more of 
the fruit of the vine until that day that I drink it new in the 
Kingdom of God ” (Mark xiv. 25). In the teaching of the 
Nazarcnc, therefore, the Kingdom does not appear as a new 
revelation but as a realization of the old promises affirmed 
by the common hopes.* If we accept Luke xix. 11, the disciples 
when going up to Jerusalem ” thought that the Kingdom of 
God should immediately appear.” If Jesus had in his mind 
(which remains to be seen) any other ideas about the Kingdom, 
it seems henceforth certain that they were only incidental to 
it. The eschatological interpretation far overshadows them. 
On this point the more moderate-minded critics are in agree- 
ment, and it seems peculiarly presumptuous to describe this 
eschatological theory as ” an untenable paradox ” in face of 
the ” indisputable evidence ” in the Gospels of the spiritual 
nature of the Kingdom.* Actually the untenable paradox is 
that which issues from the desire to justify a belief arising from 
a profession of faith in spite of the evidence furnished by the 
documents. 


Ill 

The Spiritual Presence of the Kingdom 

Since, however, reference has been made to ” indisputable 
evidence,” we must examine the Gospels in order to find it, 
for the idea of a Kingdom already present is to be found not 
only in the writings of a Catholic ecclesiastic, whose interpre- 
tation is too partial not to be suspect, but also in those of 

^ cm, i, 229. * CCLXXXm, S? ; LXimc, 118 . • CXC, XX. 
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liberal Protestants, and similarly in those of Tolstoy. We may 
take Hamack ^ as an example of what may be called the absolute 
view. In his estimation, any attempt to evaluate the intention 
of Jesus exclusively in relation to the ideas of his time, neglects 
the greatness and sublimity of his own contribution, and sub- 
ordinates the individual to his environment. The peculiar 
characteristic of Jesus is his insight that the Kingdom w'as 
already come. The expectation of the eschatological Kingdom 
accepted by his contemporaries is only the shell of his teach- 
ing, its kernel is the assertion of its actual presence. When 
he says that the Kingdom is at hand he means that it comes 
to individuals, that it enters into their souls, that they become 
possessed of it, for in reality the Kingdom is the reign of God 
in the hearts of men. In the parables which refer to the King- 
dom it is imderstood to be the word of God. The coming of 
the Kingdom is revealed not only by the preaching of Jesus, 
but by the fact that he heals and forgives sins. Thus : “ every- 
thing external or future is excluded : it is the individual who 
is saved : not the people or the State ; men will be born anew ; 
and the Kingdom of God is both the power which animates 
them and the goal towards which they are striving.” There- 
fore “ the Kingdom of God is, of its very nature, a spiritual 
reality, a force which permeates and can only be grasped by 
the heart.” 

Harnack, however, agrees that later on the disciples aban- 
doned this idea of the Kingdom, and pinned their faith to a 
future fulfilment of their Master’s promises. Nevertheless, the 
spiritual reality which Jesus understood by ” the Kingdom ” 
was an active force in the primitive Church. In other words, 
the eschatological element is entirely eliminated from the teach- 
ing of Jesus by this theory, for it is thereby reduced simply 
to an outward semblance, no more than it was necessary to 
retain in order not to antagonize from the outset the Jewish 
audience of the Nazarene. 

The theory I have just outlined comes to us with all the 
appearance of a system, which at once makes us suspect it. 
It has every appearance of being based upon a theology anxious 
to adapt the ideas of Jesus to present-day needs, rather than 
upon a historical investigation solely concerned with an accurate 
representation of the past. Without, however, accepting this 
point of view in its extreme form, is it not reasonable to sup- 
pose * that Jesus conceived of two stages in the establishment 
of the Kingdom ? The first, set in motion by his preaching, 
is the reign of God in men’s hearts and is a spiritual reality. 

» ccLxnr, 72 jflT. • xxxm, is? ; ccun. i 87 - 4 o. 
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The other, which is to come later, is a material reality which 
will be accomplished by a divine miracle. 

Both the partisans of the absolute view and those who accept 
a compromise between the two extremes, draw their arguments 
from the Parables referring to the Kingdom, from which they 
elicit a general impression, and from various passages in the 
Synoptics which they read in accordance with their own ideas. 
Their principal passage is Luke xvii. 20 -1, and this they regard 
as decisive. We may as well say at once that their interpre- 
tations conflict with the truth. 

Of the so-called parables of the Kingdom, three call for special 
attention : that of the Feast (Matt. xxii. 2-14 ; Luke xiv. 16- 
24) ; that of the Talents (Matt. xxv. 14-30 ; Luke xix. 12-27) ; 
and that of the Wise and Foolish Virgins (Matt. xxv. 1-13). 

It seems strange that a purely spiritual kingdom should be 
symbolized as a Feast. What was the original form of this 
parable ? We cannot tell, because, as it has come down to us 
in Matthew and Luke, and particularly in the former, it is no 
more than an allegory which applies to the Church in their 
day ; to the fact that it was recruited from those who were 
not expected (the Gentiles), instead of among those who were 
originally invited (the Jews) and who had shown themselves 
to be inditferent. 

Tiie same explanation holds good for the parable of the 
Talents — in Luke, that of the Pounds — which in its present 
form is merely an allegory. It announces the return of Christ 
the Judge, who will ask for an account of the goods he has 
entrusted to each. The object of Luke is to explain the delay 
of the parousia. Both versions end with a direct reference to 
the destruction of Jerusalem. 

The parable of the Virgins, ending as it does with the warn- 
ing, “ Watch therefore for you know not the day nor the hour,” 
is clearly intended to recommend vigilance lest the parousia 
should come unawares. Even stripped of their allegorical 
character, none of the three parables suppose that the Kingdom 
is already in existence. On the contrary they all consider it 
as a thing of the future. All that can be truly said of them is 
that they show" the close relationship betw^een the preparation 
for the future Kingdom, represented by the activity of Jesus, 
and the entrance of individuals into this Kingdom. 

However, we come across other parables ^ which seem to 

^ There are three in Mark iv. 1-34, and seven in Matt. xiii. 1-52. 
C/. cm, i, 429 jOT. It has been maintained, however (CCXXXVili, 45j0r.), 
that at the outset they did not apply to the Kingdom but merely to 
the Gospel. 
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depict the Kingdom “ as an already existing community, the 
little flock of the elect to whom the Father ” has given it. 
“ This little community is to grow us the seed grows of its own 
accord ” (Mark iv. 26 “ as the leaven which raises the 

meal ” (Matt. xiii. 33 jQ^.), “ as the grain of mustard seed which 
grows into a large tree ” ^ (Matt. xiii. 31). In our opinion this 
is not a true interpretation, and we believe that, even if these 
parables do not refer exclusively to the Ciospel itself, all of 
them deal solely with the preparation for the Kingdom. This 
is evidently the ease in the parable of the Sower (Mark iv. 3 ff. ; 
Matt. xiii. Sff. ; Luke viii. 4 jfiT.) : “ Like the labourer, Jesus 
sows the Kingdom by preaching the Gospel ” (Lbisy). We may 
say, if we like, that the Kingdom is already present on earth 
in the seed sown by the Lord, and now growijig. But the crop 
has not yet come up and there is as yet no question of a harvest. 
The parable of the Measure (Mark iv. 24) suggests the same con- 
clusion : “ With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you.” 

There are otlier isolated passages whieh are brought forward 
to prove that it is a question “of an inttnial kingdom, of a 
moral energy transforming the individual, and of forgiveness 
and the life of the Spirit.” ^ One of thest! is Matthew xiii. 
44-0 : “ Again the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto treasure 
hid in a field, the which when a man hath found, he hideth 
and for joy thereof goeth and selleth all that he hath, and 
buyeth that field. Again the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto 
a merchant man, seeking goodly pearls. Who when he had 
found one pearl of great price went and sold all that he had 
and bought it.” And Luke xii. 31 : ” But seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 

Now it seems that if we approach these passages without any 
preconceived ideas, they only suggest the idea, certainly essen- 
tial in the mind of Jesus, that everything must be sacrificed 
to gain the Kingdom, and that man must put himself by 
meianoia into the right attitude to await the (ireat Day. But 
such preparations do not imply either immediately or remotely 
that the Kingdom is already in existence on earth. Still less, 
if such a thing were possible, that it is to be identified with 
the moral state prescribed for the individual in order that he 
may win a place of honour therein. 

There are other passages from which we are supposed to be 
able to conclude with certainty that “ the Kingdom consists 
of the communion of men of good will, working together for 

^ CCXLIX,75. 

* Ibid., 74, based on Harnack, Dan Wesen, §§ iii and iv. 
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the accomplishment of the will of God.” ^ The first of these 
is the parable of the Tares (Matt. xiii. 24-80). A man has 
sown com in his field : while he is asleep hLs enemy comes and 
sows tares in the same field. His servants wish to remove the 
tares, but he prefers to delay the separation until the harvest. 
Matthew himself takes the trouble to explain this parable 
(xiii. 86-48) : the teachings of Jesus and Satan meet and mingle 
here below ; their respective fruits will be separated at the 
day of Judgment. This is an interpretation more suited to 
the Apostolic Church than to Jesus. In any case it, too, is 
concerned only with the preparation for the Kingdom, which 
itself is in the future. The parable of the Net (Matt. xiii. 47- 
50 : the contents of the net w^ill be sorted out when it has 
been drawn in) has exactly the same purport. We add a few 
further passages which have been cited in evidence : 

Matthew xi. 11 : “He that is least in the Kingdom of Heaven 
is greater than John.” 

Matthew xxi. 81 : “ The publicans go into the Kingdom of God 
before you.” 

Matthew xxiii. 18: “Ye neither go in yourselves, neither suffer 
ye them that are entering to go in.” 

All that these “ membra disjecta ” appear to convey is the 
view, cherished no doubt by Jesus himself, and even more so 
by the members of the established community, that belief in 
his mission and adherence to the Christian faith are the mrtual 
conditions of admission to the Kingdom, while the opposite 
attitude already involves its loss. It is a singular perversion 
of these passages to regard them as supporting the theory of 
the present existence of the Kingdom, and the view that it is 
constituted by the fellowship of men of good will. The good 
will, in this case, is necessary for the individual, and it can be 
said that the Kingdom will result from it for him, but the good 
will is not to be confounded with the Kingdom, a position 
which the Gospc'l writers could not have understood. 

But some writers go so far as to believe that it is possible 
to conclude from certain Synoptic passages that Jesus himself 
believed in the present existence of the Kingdom. They appeal 
primarily to Mark iv. 11, “ Unto you is given the mystery of 
the Kingdom of God ” (to juvcrtrjpiov^ xfjq Paaihlat; tov deov). 
The w^ord mystery has caused some perplexity because there 
was no suggestion of mystery or personal privilege in the 
contemporary notion of the Kingdom. The mystery^ it is 
claimed, must be the original idea of Jesus ; his revelation of 

» CCXUX, 75. 

* Matt. xiii. 11 and Luke viii. 10 give the plural, rd /utxrrij^ta. 
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the actual presence of the Kingdom under the guise of a moral 
good.^ We have, however, no proof that Jesus ever spoke of 
a mystert/y or that the word is not merely the Evangelist’s.* 
It suggests the idea of the esoteric teaching of the Mysteries 
of Salvation, but since we come across it in Daniel ii. 19, 47, 
and in Wisdom ii. 22, where it has the meaning of secret, wc 
may reasonably believe that it was already established in 
Jewish apocalyptic theology. It is perhaps from here that it 
found its way into the Johannine Apocalyj)se, where it appears 
four times. A much more significant fact is that it occurs 
twenty-one times in Paul, where it takes on something like its 
original meaning. As it is found in Mark and Luke, it has in 
all probability come from the Epistles of the Apostle, if not 
directly, at least through the medium of the Greek world, in 
w'hich case it did not originate with Jesus. The most we can 
concede is that the prophet represented liis preaching as a 
special revelation, only to be recognized by those who believe 
in it. 

Now, however, we come to certain passages which present 
greater difficulties. We read in Matthew xi. 12, “ From the 
days of John the Baptist until now the Kingdom of heaven 
suffereth violence and the violent take it by force.” * Docs 
not this mean that the Kingdom has been in existence since 
the time of the Baptist ? This theory has been maintained,* 
but unfortunately, the verse in question is practically unintel- 
ligible * and rivers of ink have flowed round its obscurity to 
no purpose. It has undoubtedly lost its right setting, but if 
we examine its context (xi. 18, ” For all the prophets and the 
Law prophesied until John ”) we find that Jesus is represented 
as making a division of the history of Israel at the time of 
John, with whom a new period begins. Before that time the 
Prophets and the Law hold the first place, evidently because 
they foretell the Kingdom. Afterwards surely the implication 
is that the Kingdom itself is installed. This was not, however, 

^CLXV, 214 ; CCLm, 132 , 137 jj. 

* It is only found here and in the two parallel passages in Matthew 
and Luke, where it is weakened by being altered to the plural. 

* Luke xvi. 16 gives a very different rendering : “ From that time 
the Kingdom of God is preached and every man does violence 
to it.” 

* CCLm, 134 . 

* The contrary view has practically only one supporter, CEL, 221 ; 
but the explanation there offered, namely that everyone throws his 
energy into conquering the Kingdom and that ^tdCo/icu is not to be 
taken in a tragic sense, throws absolutely no light on the subject. 
CLXV, 199, gives the list of the principal interpretations. Cf, CIIl, i, 
072 ff. ; eVn, ii, 162. 
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how Luke understood it, since he was content to write “ the 
Kingdom is announced,’* that is to say, the period of its coming 
has begun. This brings us to the familiar idea of the close 
connexion between the preaching of the Kingdom and its 
coming, a connexion which is both chronological and logical.^ 

Again, we find in Matthew xii. 28, “ But if I cast out devils 
by the Spirit of God, then the Kingdom of God is come unto 
you ” {dQa ^qjOaaev i(p’ v/idc rj fiaadeia rov Oeov). Luke xi. 
20 expresses this idea as follows : “ But if I with the finger 
of God cast out devils, no doubt the Kingdom of God is come 
upon you.” Does it not seem obvious that Jesus here refers 
to the Kingdom as present ? * But what he is actually saying 
is that in the eternal warfare between God and Satan, God is 
definitely the victor, a fact which is proved by his own works. 
He concludes that this is the sign that the Kingdom of God 
has come. In other words, here, again, he is pointing out that 
the brief period has begun, at the conclusion of which the 
Kingdom will become a reality. In addition, it is worth 
noticing that this passage of Matthew is out of place in its 
context and is in all probability an apologetic commentary 
based on the Gospel miracle, a commentary dating from the 
Apostolic community or even later. 

Other passages prove no more with regard to the thesis 
in question than the ones just cited, and these, if our under- 
standing is correct, prove nothing. Or rather, what they do 
prove is that Jesus, or the early Christian Church, established 
an indissoluble connexion between his prophetic mission and 
the imminent approach of the Kingdom. The former is, so 
to speak, the announcement, the antechamber of the latter. 
Although it may be admitted that there was a certain subjective 
confusion between these two, we must maintain their actual 
or objective difference.^ 

There remains as a last resort Luke xvii. 20-1. Men as 
widely apart as Renan, Harnack, and Tolstoy sec in this passage 
the expression of the deepest and truest thought of Jesus, the 
logion which throws light on the whole Gospel. It runs literally 
as follows : “ And asked by the Pharisees concerning the time 
when the Kingdom of God should come, he answered them : 
The Kingdom of God cometh not with observation (ovx SQXcrai 
^ ccLXXxn, 44. * ccLm, laa. 

* Dewick, CCLIII, 140, gives himself away when he writes that 
Jesus definitely seems to recognize “ a non-eschatological, earthly, and 
imperfect aspect of the Kingdom of God : and his words justify us in 
speaking of the Church of Christ as the Kingdom of God on earth.” 
This is what preoccupies the theologians ; but the interests of theology 
must not be confused with the conclusions of historical criticism. 
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. . . fuera naQaxr}QTi)at<o;), Neither shall they say : Behold it 
is here, or it is there. For behold, the Kingdom of CJod is 
among you [or within you] ” v^uov iaxiv). 

There has been much discussion over the meaning of 
7iaQarriqy]ai^ and still more over that of hro; viwn\ The 
former belongs to the language of astronomy, and refers to the 
observation of signs which foretell, for example, an eclipse, 
or to the ritual observations of the stars for purposes of fore- 
telling the future. We must take it to mean, th(‘n. that the 
Kingdom will not come in such a way that it can bt' foretold 
from signs which will announce its immediate approach.* 
With regard to hro^ vfitov we have indicated above the two 
translations which may be said to sum u]) the debate.® Every- 
one can produce important authorities and weighty argunh‘nts 
in support of his own point of view. Although classical Greek 
contains examples of ivroc used to nu^an in the muLst^ among, 
the conclusion of linguists seems delinitely to favour the mean- 
ing of Tci//«‘n. TO ivTo; Tov Ttortjniox^ (Matt, xxiii. 20) certainly 
means that which is within the cup ® and the idea of in your 
midst would be better rendered by iv peao). On the other 
hand, the Oxyrynehus papyrus * which repeats and comments 
on the passage in question gives to evxoQ the meaning of 
in you, within you : xat rj (iaaiXsia xcov ovqavojv ivxn^ vp(7)v 
iaxt xal oern; dv eavxoe yr(J>, xnvxip' e^m]aEL -And the Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you and whosoever knows himself shall find 
it. But this logiofi is in reality only a gloss on our Luke and 
there is no likelihood either that it govs back to a diffcri'iit 
source or represents a better text. As for the meaning of the 
gloss, it was called for by the indefinite delay of the parousia. 
The Greek commentator was already feeling the need of adapt- 
ing the teaching of the Lord to what had or had not happened. 

Linguistic arguments therefore seem to justify thi! transla- 
tion of ivxdg as within : but probability is definitely against 
it. Jesus could hardly tell the Pharisees, without appearing 
absurd, that the Kingdom of God was within them, in their 
hearts. And ignoring the Pharisees, none of his disciples, who 
w^ere all authentic Jew^s, could have understood such a strange 
utterance, which is unsupported by any teaching in the Gospels. 
If this logion is the focal point of the whole teaching of Jesus 

* cm, ii, 402 ; XCVI, i, 393; XCVII, 175. 

* It is by no means new. Early Latin Christianity was already 
undecided between the renderings in vobis, in anirnis vestria, and intra 
VOS. Cf. for example, Tertullian, Adv. Marc., 4, 85. 

* See also Ps. ciii. 1 : rd ivxdi: fiov, and Ps. cix. 22 : evx6z 
The meaning of these is clear. 

^ See the text in Kiostermann, xxiii, Apocrypha iii. 18. 
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concerning the Kingdom, its isolation is incredible. These 
objections raise, and to all appearances dispose of, the problem 
of its authenticity. 

Nor is this all. If we read the verse in its context with 
ivrdg as within, a contradiction results. Luke makes this 
utterance a kind of introduction to a teaching on the coming 
of the Kingdom (xvii. 22 But the coming of the Son of 

Man is there referred to as destined to be sudden ; xvii. 24, 
“ For as the lightning that lighteneth shines from one end of 
heaven to the other so shall also the Son of Man be in his day.” 
In the view of all his disciples the only object of his coming 
was the inauguration of the Kingdom. He could therefore 
hardly say in the same breath, that the Kingdom was in the 
hearts of his hearers, and that he would come to establish it 
suddenly, in a day when he was not expected. 

The obvious conclusion then is that ivroi; v/ncbv means in 
the midst of you, wliicli seems equally to imply the actual 
presence of the Kingdom. But then there arises the question 
whether the verb iarh is the real present tense or a prophetic 
present, that is to say, the future. This would change every- 
thing, even if ivxdg be taken to mean within. The probable 
meaning of the whole passage is : “ When the Kingdom comes 
no one will have any difliculty in recognizing it, or will need 
to ask where it is. It will suddenly be either in your midst, 
or in your hearts : that is, those who have suitably prepared 
themselves in aceordanee with the teaching of Jesus himself 
will enter into it,” * 

If, setting aside the literal reading of the passage, we try 
to grasp what Luke was really trying to say, recognizing at 
the same time the rashness of basing the interpretation of the 
entire Gospel on an isolated text, so disputed, so obscure and 
so suspect, we shall make the following discovery. The Evan- 
gelist (verses 20-4), mindful of the obsession of those for whom 
he is writing, is endeavouring to check more or less idle specu- 
lations concerning the date of the Lord’s coming. This inter- 
pretation sets the passages in a perspective which is not that 
of Jesus but of the Christian community. His insistence on 
the sudden nature of the Messianic manifestation brings us to 
one of the most definite beliefs of the Gospel generation. If 
Jesus himself said : “ The Kingdom will come suddenly , the 

^ The substance of this also occurs in Matt. xxiv. ; Luke joins it 
up with the apocalyptic discourse of Mark xiii. Q doubtless provides 
the basis for this. 

* For a discussion of the various interpretations, cf. CCLIII, 144 AT. ; 
CCVI, 40 ff. 
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early believers naturally substituted Jesus for the Kingdom and 
said, “ The Lord xoill come suddenly,'* which is the same thing. 
Verses 28 and 24 clearly prove that Luke understood this event 
as something outside man, and brought about through the will 
of God by means of a stuj>endous miracle. Verse 21 cannot 
possibly contradict this evidence. 

Without a shadow of doubt, the whole of the beatitudes in 
Luke (vi. 20 ff.) take for granted and even teach that the King- 
dom is a thing of the future, yet wx read in verse 20 : “ Blessed 
be ye poor for yours is {iarlv) the Kingdom of God.” They 
possess the Kingdom because they possess that which is neces- 
sary in order to be able to enter in on the Great Day. That 
is why Luke xvii. 21 can say that the Kingdom is already 
virtually in the midst of the disciples, or if wc may so put it, 
that they carry their tickets of admission with them. If this 
is the correct interpretation, then Luke xvii. 20~1 proves 
exactly the opposite of what Renan, Ilarnack, Tolstoy and so 
many others take it to mean. 

We may therefore conclude from this study of the docu- 
ments that Jesus did not believe in the actual presence of the 
Kingdom, that he never taught it, that he never even said that 
the great and expected miracle had already been actualized 
around him in any form, and in particular by the enthronement 
of God in the hearts of the disciples. He taught, in conformity 
with current Jewish belief, that the Kingdom would come as a 
gift of God. But he perhaps believed, or at least his disciples 
after him believed, that, his own mission being to announce 
the imminent approach of this manifestation, his teaching, or 
from another angle, the belief in his vocation, was the outer 
chamber through which men had to pass to reach the Kingdom. 
A true disciple, therefore, was virtually in possession of the 
gift of Jahweh. Nothing could be more natural than that he 
should establish this close connexion between his preaching, 
willed by God, and the Grace of God which it announced. But, 
in admitting this, wc are far from accepting the embarrassing 
contradiction into which the followers of Harnack believe that 
he fell. Loisy was perfectly right when he said ^ that Christ 
nowhere confused the Kingdom with the remission of sins, nor 
with God and the operation of his power in individual hearts, 
nor again with the word of God. All these things may imply, 
for those who know how to profit by them, the certainty of 
the future possession of the Kingdom, but they are not the 
Kingdom. The Kingdom is primarily and essentially the 
material transformation of this present evil “world. 

iCCLXXXm, 48. 
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Attempts have of course been made to prove that the very 
expression Kingdom of Heaven means that Jesus was only 
concenied with a celestial realization of the Kingdom. We 
know, however, that Kingdom of Heaven means Kingdom of 
God, and that the hope of the Jews was not lost in a far horizon. 
In the Kingdom announced by Jesus, “ the meek shall inherit 
the cartli ” (Matt. v. 5, fmxdoioi ol Ttnaeig, on avroi «A?/oo- 
vofiYjaovaiv rr)v yfjv), according to the will of God, that earth which 
to-day is governed by the violent. This idea of the pos- 
session of the earth, and that of the installation of the King- 
dom among the living, arc equally incompatible with the 
hypothesis of a purely heavenly manifestation. Matthew v. 
12, which has been adduced in sup[)ort of the latter idea, is 
a broken reed. “ Rejoice and be exceeding glad,” it says, ” for 
great is your reward in heaven ” (o fuaOoQ vfiujv noli:; iv roig 
ovQavot;), But this ” reward in heaven ” simply means that 
the origin of the Kingdom is transcendent, and that God, in 
view of the reward reserved for them, keeps a record of good 
actions performed and efforts made with the Kingdom in view. 
Neither the earthly nature of the Kingdom announced by the 
Nazarenc nor its eschatological character can be seriously 
disputed. 

With these essential points established, wc can more quickly 
clear up various questions relating to the conception of the 
Kingdom as it presented itself to the mind of Jesus. 



CHAPTER VII 


THE SETTING-UP OF THE KINGDOM 
I 

How TiiK Kingdom will Come 

^ I X) the question, How will the Kingdom come ? our Gospels 
X furnish only one reply, contained in what is called the 
synoptic apocalypse (Mark xiii. and Synopsis). Unfortunately 
the whole verse has the o]>vious appearance of being an artificial 
composition which it is impossible to attrilnitc to Jesus. Mark 
seems to have regarded it as a kind of introduction to the* 
account of the Passion. He has used it to define the signifieance 
of the life of Jesus, and, by preparing for his death, to relieve 
in some measure its horror for the reader ; to neutralize it, so 
to speak, by setting it in the light of the parousia. 

There are grounds for doubting w'hether the source used by 
the Evangelist could have been a Christian one, since it is 
obvious that the numerous signs announcing the coming of the 
Great Day, while completely in keeping with Jewish beliefs, are 
totally incompatible w'ith the gospel statemerit that the Lord 
will come like the lightnings without warning and at an hour 
when he is not expected. The whole dc*seri|)tion (xiii. 5 27) 
is characteristically Jewish. For this reasf)n, although the 
saying is elearly not authentic,^ the auth(>r has not produced 
an effect of improbability in putting it into the mouth of Jesus. 
In fact, it is a reasonable assumption that the Nazarene thought 
of the consummation as it was conceived of by his ffdlow- 
countrymen, and hence that he expc^cted a manifestation of 
divine powxr, followed by a sudden change in the world-order 
and, doubtless, by the exaltation of the Messiah.* 

It would be useless to spend time over the details of this 
unauthentic discourse in an attempt to disentangle the elements 
which the Gospel tradition regarded as genuine utterances of 
the Nazarene from those which its editors have added on their 

' For the opposite view : CLXV« 219 jOT., which attempts to save 
as m uch as possible, and CXC» 878 jJ. 

■ cm, i, 287. 
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own instance. Wc shall deal later w'ith the role which Jesus is 
supposed to have attributed to himself in the great drama.^ 

Jesus appears to have avoided giving too definite an answer 
to the question of the exact time of the setting-up of the King- 
dom. He did not offer precise calculations after the manner 
of the apocalyptic writers ; but it is clear that he believed and 
asserted that the time was at hand, since the belief and its 
utterance constituted the reason for his preaching (Mark i. 
14-15). However, several passages in the Gospels seem to set 
a limit to the disciples’ period of expectation. The first occurs 
in Mark ix. 1 : * 

“ And he said unto them : Verily I say unto you that there 
arc some of those standing here who shall not taste of death 
until they see the Kingdom of God come with power.” 

It has been suspected (Loisy) that the word some was a 
correction due to the delay of the event and that the original 
reading ran : all those who are here. Further, it has been con- 
jectured that the logion arose, after the death of Jesus, out of the 
desire to encourage the disciples and to confirm them in their 
expectation of the parotisia. But it is difficult to believe that 
such a rash assertion should have sprung spontaneously, for 
there can be no question of deception, from the faith of the 
companions of the Crucified, if it had no foundation in their 
recollections or had even actually contradicted them. 

Whatever its source may have been, it has sorely embar- 
rassed those theologians who persist in attributing the saying 
to Jesus. The Fathers of the fourth century found the fulfil- 
ment of the i)redicfion in the Transfiguration. Even the most 
resolute conservatives would hardly venture, we imagine, to 
maintain this view today, but what they offer is hardly prefer- 
able. For instance : “ It is permissible to consider the fall of 
Jerusalem as the fulfilment of this prophecy, since the Kingdom 
thereafter ceased to be confined to a single nation and was 
extended to embrace the Gentiles.” * It is legitimate to deny 
the authenticity of the passage, but if its genuineness be once 
admitted it must be acknowledged that its meaning is entirely 
unambiguous. 

The same is true of Mark xiii. 30 * : “ This generation 
(?5 yevea oStt}) shall not pass away till all be fulfilled.” It is 
idle to try ® and persuade ourselves that this verse also does 
not refer to the parousia but merely to the fall of Jerusalem, 
and is hence a completely fulfilled prophecy. Some of the 

‘ Cf. p. 481/. * Cf. Matt. xvi. 28 ; Luke ix. 27. » Cl, 205. 

* Cf. Matt. xxiv. 34 ; Luke xxi. 82. 

* So Cl, 825 ; V, i, 436 ; CXC, 278 ; CLVH, ii, 457jflr. 
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commentators who refuse to consider the possibility that Jesus 
could have been mistaken fall back upon the supposition that 
the Evangelists misunderstood the saying, while others strain 
the words yeved avrt] to mean the Jewish race, or the genera- 
tion of Christians, the Church, which was to last until the end 
of the age. St, Jerome suggested the more daring interpretation 
of the human race I Once the literal sense of the passage is 
abandoned any interpretation is possible, but it is only the 
preconceived ideas of the expositors which obscures the plain 
meaning of the words.^ 

A third passage confirms the force of the two already 
mentioned. Before sending out the Apostles bn their mission, 
Jesus is reported to have said to them : “ Verily I say unto 
you, ye shall not have gone over the cities of Israel before the 
Son of Man be come.” It is quite possible to maintain that 
there was no apostolic mission, that there were no Apostles 
accompanying Jesus, and that consequently he could not have 
said such words to them ; but the gospel tradition did believci 
that he said these words, and therefore recorded them, even 
though the very gospel of Matthew which contains them relates 
that the Apostles returned to their Master without the Great 
Day having come to pass.* Hence it is clear that the tradition 
believed that the prediction corresponded to some prophetic 
utterance of Jesus. 

In these three passages it is possible to see editorial influence 
going to the length of invention, and to regard the Evangelists 
as writing for a circle still dominated by tlie expectation of the 
parousia and by the hope of the blessed day when the Messiah 
would return in the glory of his Father, with his angels (Matt, 
xvi. 27). If scepticism with regard to the authenticity of these 
three passages, or at least the authenticity of their contents, be 
carried to its logical conclusion, leaving out of consideration the 
general frame- work of the gospel tradition, the only inference 
wbich follows is that w^e do not know whether Jesus foresaw or 
announced the precise time of the coining of the Kingdom. 
Such a position may be supported, if necessary, by the cvicicnce 
of Mark xiii. 22 (Matt. xxiv. 86) ; Of that day and of that 
hour knoweth no man, not even the angels in heaven, nor the 
Son, but only the Father.” Nevertheless, it must be {)ointcd out 
that ignorance of the day and the hour does not imply ignorance 

* cm, ii, 437 ; CXIV, 107. 

* CCLin, 142, assumes that Jesus only intended a conditional pre- 
diction, and that the condition, which was repentance, was not fulfilled. 
An excellent example of the absurdities which theologians occasionally 
do not shrink from propounding. 
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of a time-limit,^ and that this was the view of the Evangelists, 
since they, or at least two of them, inserted this statement in 
the very discourse in which they record Jesus as saying : “ This 
generation shall not pass away till all be fulfilled ” (xiii. 80 for 
Mark ; xxiv. 84 for Matthew, who consequently places the 
statement two verses earlier). 

At all events, it cannot be denied that Jesus believed in the 
imminence of the Kingdom ; his insistent exhortation : Repent, 
would alone be sufficient to prove it. It was addressed to an 
audience that at any moment might see the expected dawn. 
This lends probability to the view that Jesus announced a time- 
limit for the present age, a time-limit in the immediate future. 
Two passages in the (»ospcls confirm this view. In Luke xix. 11 
we read that as they drew to Jerusalem the companions of 
Jesus believed that the Kingdom would immediately appear 
{7iaQaxo'fj/^n)i so much so that they were thrown into the depths 
of despair when the death of their Master shattered their hopes 
(Luke xxiv. 17 ; iardOrjaav axvOQom(k), Thus it was not 
death that Jesus was going up to Jerusalem to meet, but the 
great supernatural event so earnestly desired. The second 
passage is in Mark xiv. 25 (Matt. xxvi. 29), where the Nazarene 
says to his disciples during the last Supper : “ Verily, I say unto 
you, I will not any more drink of the fruit of the vine until that 
day when I shall drink it new with you in the Kingdom of God.” 
Hence, for him, the day was near at hand, at least within a 
year, if we are to take literally the saying which Luke xxii. 16 
puts into his mouth on the same occasion : ” For I tell you 
that I will not again eat of it (the Passover) until it be fulfilled 
in the Kingdom of God.” Whether these sayings are genuine 
or not, they at least represent the belief of the disciples, and 
are incompatible with the supposition that Jesus did not believe 
in the approaching vindication of his message and never said 
that its fulfilment was near at hand. 

The course of events falsified this expectation which was 
consequently and inevitably transformed by the persistent 
faith of the disciples into the belief in the parousia. Moreover, 
since the world showed no signs of passing away, the Church 
was forced to accept a further transformation of the belief. 
But these recantations give us no help in reconstructing the 
belief of Jesus. 


» ccun, 175. 
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II 

The Locality and Duration of the Kingdom 

The next question concerns the chosen place for the mani- 
festation of the expected Kin^jdom. We know that for tlie 
Jews only one answer was conceivable, Jerusalem was the 
appointed centre of the Kingdom. This belief finds expression 
in the Sheynoneh Esreh^ 17 ; it is extremily eomnuui in the 
Sibylline Oracles ^ and occurs also in the Johannine Apocalypse, 
xxi. 10 : “ And he carried me away in the spirit to a great and 
high mountain and showed me the city, holy Jerusalem, coming 
down from heaven, having the glory of God.” 

There is every reason to believe that Jesus shared the belief 
of his fellow-countrymen. Only so does the account in Luke 
xix. 11 of the expectation of the diseijiles when they drew near 
to the holy City, become intelligible, and that Luke himself 
should have written thus is evidence that the belief was known 
to him and was still a living force among the disei})les. The 
same conclusion may be drawn from the fact that our texts 
make no comment on the point, since their silence is only 
intelligible on the supposition that for them the matter admitted 
of no question ; it was already accepted by common consent. 

According to Jewish belief the earthly Kingdom was not. 
eternal. On this point our (iospels an* silent, and it is remark- 
able that they make no mention of the millennium, the Messianic 
reign of a thousand years, which afterwards occupied an 
important place in Christian eschatology. It is possible that 
Jesus had a definite conception of the divine order of the new 
age. The present world would be glorified, and men would 
dwell in it like angels, in divine peace and righteousness. There 
is no evidence that tlie Nazarene belie\ed in the Jewish dream 
of an intermediate stage, the Messianic age in the strict sense, 
and as far as \ve can judge, this is the reason why he says the 
Kingdom will come and not the Messiah will come. This fact 
has been used as an argument in favour of his Messianic con- 
sciousness, because it seems difficult to believe that he would 
have rejected what wc have been accustomed to regard as the 
most essential clement in Jewish eschatology. But it must not 
be forgotten that in Israel it was not before the first century 
of our era that the conception of the Kingdom became insepar- 
ably connected with the Messianic expectation. It is not suggested 
that the prophet eliminated the Messiah from his eschatological 
viewpoint, only that he placed the realization of the Kingdom 

» Sib. Or., 8, 657, 715, 724, 757, 772, 785 ; 5, 420. 
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in the forefront of his aims, and that he thought of it as the 
result of the direct interposition of God, not as brought about 
by the war-like exploits of the Messiah. For him the only 
natural and logical issue of his belief that the Kingdom consisted 
in the rule of God among men, and not of the domination of 
the Jewish nation over the conquered Gentiles, was the relega- 
tion of the figure of the divine hero to the second place. This 
was inevitable, since the more Jesus himself proved a stumbling- 
block to Jewish nationalism, the more the Jews tended to exalt 
the idea of a national Messiah. 

Furthermore, it is remarkable that, as far as we know, Jesus 
never represented his activities as actually ushering in the 
Kingdom, but rather as preparing the Jews for its coming.^ It 
may not be rash to infer from the words which the gospel 
tradition records him to have uttered during the Last Supper, 
that he accepted that feature of current eschatology which has 
been called the Messianic Banquet.* He says that he will no 
more drink of the fruit of the vine until he drinks of it new in 
the Kingdom (Mark xiv. 25 and Syn.). But it must also be 
remarked that in this solemn hour he only speaks of the King- 
dom and not of the Messiah.* 


Ill 

The Conditions of Entrance into the Kingdom 

The conditions of entrance into the Kingdom, as laid down 
by Jesus, arc naturally ethical and religious. They consist of 
three requirements, to believe in the gospel, to do the will of 
God, and to repent, implying a moral change of life. 

What Jesus meant by believing in the gospel (Mark i. 15 : 
TtiGTiveTe iv ra) eiayyeXim)^ is not what we mean by it 
today, since for us the Gospel is a book, a collection of precepts. 
For Jesus it involved belief in the Good News which he 
announced, faith in his mission, a complete surrender to the 
hope of the Kingdom which he declared to be so near. There 
is no doubt that the Evangelists, as interpreters of the senti- 
ments of the Christian communities of their time, emphasized 
the primary need of believing in the Messiah and of not doubting 
his word, and that they made the reception of the Kingdom, 

‘ cm, 44/. 

* The righteous and the elect shall eat with the Son of Man, accord- 
ing to En och, 62, 14. 

•CXIV, 115 : he docs not declare himself to be the Messiah, not 
even the future Messiah. 
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that is, of salvation, depend on this faith. They could not do 
otherwise without ignoring the most vital necessity of member- 
ship of the Church. Moreover, if they were not to make Jesus 
deny himself, it was necessary to represent him as believing that 
he was himself the Truth and the Way. Hence absolute belief 
in the former and complete surrender to the latter were essential 
conditions of salvation. Nevertheless, it must be remarked 
that in this case his ovm person was invested with no special 
privilege : faith to him is requisite because he is the sent one 
of God ; hence, strictly speaking, it is God and the (iood News 
which he has committed to his prophet that are the objects of 
faith. 

To do the will of God (Mark vii. 21 : o .Tottov to rov 

TtaxQog fiov rov h roig ovquvoiq), does not merely consist in 
words and well-meaning behaviour ; it consists in loving God 
with the will, keeping his commandments in a deeper sense 
than the scribes and Pharisees (Matt. v. 20), loving one’s neigh- 
bour as oneself and forgiving one’s enemies (Mark xii. 29-81 
and Syn.), repentance and a sincere attempt to avoid sinning 
afresh (Matt. iv. 17), a complete moral change, out of love to 
God, producing a return to the simplicity and innocence of a 
little child (Matt, xviii. 8). 

Such is the meaning of metanoia, the moral change essential 
for salvation. The coming Kingdom will be the reign of right- 
eousness, hence righteousness is a condition of entrance. The 
Jews had always attached great importance to righteousness, 
the distinctive characteristic of Jahweh, and they had been 
accustomed to connect the forgiveness of sins and the moral 
renewal of the chosen people with the advent of the Messianic 
Kingdom. The only object of the sayings and repeated miracles 
of Jesus was “ that they may repent ” (Mark vi. 12 : Iva 
fxeravowGiv) : the only reason of his coming was to produce 
this change in them, for “ He who does not repent before Him,” 
says Enoch (1. 2 /.), ” shall perish.” Hence, what is required is 
a fundamental muiaiio ammi, a change of attitude with regard 
to sin, that is, a determination to forsake all conduct which 
causes sin or results from it, repentance for sins already com- 
mitted and a resolve to sin no more. A pious Jew who had 
kept the Law, the written will of Jahweh, thought that he had 
done all that was required of him ; but among the anavim^ it 
was the deep sense of their unworthiness as sinners which 
created the heartfelt repentance for their shortcomings that 
drew them to God. We have already seen that Jesus was in 
the spiritual line of succession to these ” poor in Israel.” 

It is probable that Jesus saw clearly how hard a thing he 
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asked of men when he exhorted them to seek the Kingdom 
first, and to forsake this present world in order to win a place 
in the age to come. He seems to have anticipated how strong 
would be the opposition of the human instincts, good and bad, 
to his claims, and to have demanded their suppression : “ If 
any man come after me and hate not his father and his mother, 
his wife and his children, his brethren and his sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple ” (Luke xiv. 26).^ 

Similarly, it is the realization of the obstacles in the way 
of metanoia that finds expression in the famous passage in 
Matthew X. 84 /. : “ Think not that I am come to send peace 
upon earth ; 1 tell you nay, but rather a sword. I am come to 
set enmity between the son and his father, between the daughter 
and her mother, betwetn the daughtcr-indaw and her mother- 
in-law, and a man’s foes shall be they of his own household ” 
(c/. Luke xii. 51 /.). 

It is impossible that the saying should be authentic ; such 
an unlikely prominence given by Jesus to himself is bound to 
be suspect but wc may find in it, put into the mouth of Jesus, 
the actual experience of the primitive community, as a reminis- 
cence of a prophetic utterance in Micah vii. 6 : “ For the son 
dishonoureth the father, the daughter riseth up against her 
mother, the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law ; a 
man’s enemies are the men of his own house.” 

The fact that Mark x. 40 seems to regard places of honour as 
a feature of the future age, suggests that it was felt that reward 
would vary according to the degree of individual effort. We 
find, for instance, the two sons of Zebedee boldly demanding such 
places, and Matthew xix. 80 speaks of first wdio shall be last, and 
last first. Moreover, there is the clear affirmation that no man 
who has made sacrifices will be the loser thereby : “ Verily, I 
say unto you that there is no man who has left house, or wife, 
or brothers, or parents, or children for the Kingdom of God, 
who shall not receive many times more in this present life, and 
in the world to come life everlasting ” (Luke xviii. 29-80). 

The form of the saying may be due to the redactor,* but 

* Cf, Matt. X. 37. With reservations, of course, as to the letter of 
the saying. 

*LXXXVI, 94. The passage is one of those which have been used 
as evidence for the violence which was to characterize the acti\aty of 
Jesus. Cf, CUV, ii, 254. As the context clearly shows, the mind of 
the gospel writer, behind which we cannot go, was only concerned 
with family dissensions. 

• Mark x. 29, which has '‘'‘for my sake and the GospeVs^' and Matt, 
xix. 29, which reads ''for v\y name's sake^^ instead of Luke's “/or the 
Kingdom of God's sake,*' are naturally more concerned to emphasize 
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the conception that the Kingdom is worth any sacrifice and that 
no sacrifice, however great, can fail to be rewarded, is character- 
istic of Jesus. It is not clear, however, what form Jesus thought 
the fulfilment of his promises would take. lie eould only have 
accepted to a limited extent the rewards offered by Jewish 
eschatology, for it is obvious that the central Israelite concep- 
tion of national aggrandizement had no place in his own vision 
of the future. Still, it is not safe to supj)ose that he had realized 
all the difficulties that present themselves tons, or that his mind 
travelled along the lines of modern forms of thought. 

Concerning the teaching of the early Christians about hell, 
the further question arises whether Jesus had a clear idea of 
the future of those who would be excluded from the Kingdom.' 
It might be said that he alternated between three views : the 
hardened sinner would be shut out from the Kingdom (Matt. xxv. 
11-12); — he would be east into “ outer darkness,” * where there 
shall be weeping and gruishing of teeth (Matt. viii. 12) ; — or he 
would go into Gehenna (Matt. x. 28~9), the place of destruction 
of both soul and body. It would ap])ear reasonable that a 
reign of Satan over the wicked should correspond to the reign 
of God over the good ; but this view' conflicted with tlu* old idea 
that the actual reign of Ciood eould only be realized through the 
annihilation of evil and the Evil One. The Gospel tradition 
ignored the problem. 

The conclusions arising from our study of the Kingdom may 
now' be summed up in the following proj)ositions : 

(1) The Kingdom of Jesus’ expectation was an eschatological 
Kingdom, the gift of divine grace, to be established by the 
miraculous interposition of the divine will. 

(2) Jesus did not believe that this Kingdom would be set 
up on earth as the result of his preaching, but that his preacdiing, 
by announcing the Kingdom, was preparing tin* way for it, and 
by immediately preceding it served as an introduction to it. 
Hence he believed that in this ease there was a close link between 
his own present activity and the future interposition of (iod, 
but he never confounded the two. 

(3) He conceived of the setting up of the Kingdom as the 
result of a miraculous act, but did not think that it would b(! 
preceded by all the fantastic portents and disturbances which 
Jewish eschatology associated wdth the appearance of the 

the central interest of the Christian movement, the person of the Lord 
and the Gospel, rather than the Kingdom. 

^ cm, i, 228 . 

• EIq Td axoTo; rdi^ujxeQov implies the opposite of W\c light of the King- 
dom. It is a common Jewish conception. CJ, IV, 278 . 
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Messiah. It was l»is disciples who were induced to apply to 
him, in a modified form, the apocalyptic ideas of Daniel, in the 
belief that he had foreshadowed the future after this fashion, 
since they were convinced that his power, after suffering the 
eclipse of death, would burst upon the world in a glorious return. 
But it is clear that he believed that the Kingdom would be an 
actual realization on earth of divine righteousness and human 
happiness, a visible and sensible state of bliss for the true sons 
of the Kingdom (Matt. xiii. 88 : vtoi rfji; PaaikeloQ), according to 
their deserts. There would be no further need of intermediary 
beings between them and their heavenly Father, and if we may 
describe such a state as morally conditioned, the theological 
phraseology need not ol)scurc the simple and primitive nature of 
the conception. Such a mode of conceiving of the Kingdom 
could only survive in primitive minds, but it was not dillicult, 
by the addition of a little metaphysics, to transform it into a 
sublime and majestic system, nor would such a transformation 
be the most radical of those which the Kingdom announced by 
Jesus has suffered. 



CHAI^TER VIII 


THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF JESUS : GOD ^ 

I 

Statement of the Problem : The Main Questions 

W E have already touched, indirectly, upon the Synoptic 
representation of the mind of Jesus ; we shidl now go 
on to deal directly with the fundamental aspects of the problem. 
The three following points will occupy our attention : 

(1) We shall first inquire what Jesus, according to the editors 
of the Gospels, understood by the word God, and especially 
the originality of the ideas and the depth of the emotions con- 
tained for him in the expression God the Father, since th<' 
emphasis which our texts seem to lay upon it suggest that it 
was a characteristic note of his teaching. Modern thought 
tends to regard it as the essence of his message. 

(2) We shall attempt to discover the kind of life which Jesus 
considered pleasing to God, the way of salvation. This involvc*s 
the problem of the ethics of Jesus, a fundame ntal one for us 
because, owing to the fact that the apocalyptic vision of the 
prophet was not realized, the way^ of which Christianity consisted 
before it became a dogmatic system, was based on the ethics of 
Jesus, and hence it was to the propagation of his ethics that the 
Church always directed its efforts. There are many who, 
although they have long since discarded the metaphysics and 
dogma of Christianity, still regard the ethics of the Nazarene as 
their most precious and inalienable heritage. 

(3) We shall endeavour to define the manner in which Jesus 
regarded the eschatological drama which would close the present 
age and usher in the age to come. The question has lost something 
of its insistence with the passing of the generations which have 
watched in vain for the desired or dreaded signs of the coming 
change, but it was a burning question for the immediate dis- 
ciples of Jesus, and the faith which created Christianity rested 

^ Biblio^aphy : L-a, i, 210 -48 ; LXVH, Jlrd ed., J. Ixdtpoldt, Das 
GoUeserlebnis Jesu im Lichie der vergleichenden Heligionsgeschichte, 1927. 
J. 353 A A 
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on the living expectation of the parousia in the hearts of the 
primitive community. 

It is possible that the ideas attributed to Jesus by the Gospel 
writers were not really held by him, but none the less they 
represent the foundations of the Christian religion w'hich are 
supposed to have been laid by him, and as such they call for 
our careful consideration. 


II 

The Idea of God 

According to the orthodox theologians Jesus presented to 
the world a definite revelation of God, but it is not usually 
maintained that he offered it in the systematic form of a 
theodicy. He spoke and acted entirely as if his hearers did 
not need any doctrine about God, the reason being that they 
already did possess what was at least supposed to be a wtII- 
known and clearly defined doctrine of God. ^ Moreover, without 
such a presupposition, the fragmentary and sporadic teaching 
of Jesus about God, as recorded in the Gospels, would have 
thrown the disciples into the greatest perplexity about the 
existence and nature of the Most High. We are told that * 
“ The Gospel is far less a theodicy than the expression of an 
intuitive apprehension of a personal God.” While the truth 
of this assertion may be admitted, it must be added that such 
an apprehension is not self-explanatory and is, in fact, based 
on a revelation of God prior to the time of Jesus. When he 
spoke to his disciples about God, their common background was 
the ” hereditary theodicy ” of Israel ; the God of whom they 
spoke was Jahwch, the God of their fathers.® Mark xii. 86 
records Jesus as quoting the universally accepted Jewish desig- 
nation of God : ” I am the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob ” (Exodus iii. 6) ; and in Mark xii. 29 he 
cites Deuteronomy vi. 4 in the LXX : ” Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.” ^ He is the God who spoke by Moses and 
through the Prophets (Matt. v. 17), the Lord of heaven and 
earth (Matt. xi. 25), who reveals himself in the Bible by his words 
and by his acts.® 

Hence Jesus accepts, in principle, the scriptural revelation 

* Cf. Schcchter, Sonu Aspects of Rabbinic Theology, ap. McGiffert, 
The God of Early Christians, New York, 1924, p. 9/. 

• CXC, 83. » LXXX. 201-7. 

* The Hebrew has : “ Jahweh, our God, is one Jahweh,'' 

• XLIV, 29. 
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of Jahweh. If he is himself the instrument of a fresh revelation 
of God, he is unconscious of it ; when he prays, it is to the God 
of Israel ; he is sent by him ; towards him arc his aspirations 
directed, and, like the Prophets before him, it is by the Spirit 
of the God of Israel that he feels himself guided, impelled and 
sustained. This is the reason w'hy his utterances concerning 
God lack the appearance of any systematic arrangement.^ This 
absence of metaphysics and theology is a frequent source of 
surprise to the theologians.* Thus the love of God is only 
explicitly mentioned in the Fourth Gospel, and the grace of God 
only in Luke, gravely suspected of Paulinisin. “ Moreover, Luke 
himself only attributes one mention of this grace to Jesus, in 
vi. 82 /. : “ And if ye love them which love you, what thank 
have ye ? ” a passage where the word grace, and the 

sense of the saying, have lK)th a Pauline flavour. 

If the idea of God is not dealt with systematically in the 
teaching of Jesus, it is none the less central in his teaching.* 
For him it is not something to be defined like an abstract con- 
ception, it is a living reality, an almost sensible presence, in 
which he seems to live and breathe.* He sees God in all things, 
great or small, in nature and in man, in the clothing of the lilies 
(Matt. vi. 28), in the feeding of the ravens (Luke xii. 24), in a 
sparrow on the eaves, in the number of the hairs of man’s head 
(Matt. X. 29). For him there seems to be no distinction between 
the activity of nature and of God : everything in the world and 
in life is for him, in no mere manner of speaking, but in very 
truth, of God or from God. Here we find the focal point of 
his religion, whence his whole life and religious emotions radiate.* 
The pragmatism of Jesus’ idea of God is the most obvious 
characteristic of the Synoptic Gospels. Hence Jesus’ faith in 
God does not present itself to our minds as belief, though of that 
there can be no question, but as trust, and it is clear that this is 
the kind of faith which he claims for himself. His soul rests 
on God with complete certainty. 

Nevertheless, as we read the Synoptics, we cannot fail to 
observe that there is a blending of two different conceptions of 
God, both equally fundamental.* God is seen as the Uuler of 
the universe, in unapproachable glory, recalling the gorgeous 
imagery of the description of the coming Day in the book of 
Daniel ; but he also appears as the Father of mankind, upon 
whom all their support and salvation depend. The theologians 
admit that the first of these two conceptions is peculiar to 

* * LXVn, l8t cd.. 138. 

* C LXvm , 78 . ^ cm, i, 233 ; clx, 112. 

* LXVn, 1st ed., ISO. • XLIV, 30. 
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Israel, but they maintain that the novelty and originality of 
the religion of Jesus is to be found in the second. In order to 
arrive at an estimate of this view it will be necessary to sum- 
marize the main features of the conception of God which was 
current in Palestine in the time of Jesus. ^ 

Although the spiritualization of the conception of Jahweh 
had reached an advanced stage, his worshippers had not yet 
arrived at the point of regarding him, so to speak, as a meta- 
physical entity. Although it had become the custom to refrain 
from the utterance of his name, his adherents were aware that 
he possessed a special name, indicating a very definite divine 
being, a person^ vast, indefinable, but real, whose character was 
reflected throughout the whole of their sacred literature. Jahweh 
was Israel’s God and King (Ps. v. 2 ; xxiv. 10 ; cxxiii.) ; he is the 
centre of Jewish history. He is, moreover, the creator of heaven 
and earth, the omnipotent ruler of the world, the source and 
administrator of righteousness, who will execute judgment in 
the day which he has laid up in his purposes. This is the 
essential and inalterable Jewish conception of God. The 
experiences of the Maccabean period resulted in a remarkable 
revitalization of the ancient biblical conception of the direct 
presence and help of Jahweh. 

Doubtless, during the period between the Return from Exile 
and the time of Jesus, under the influence of the vague and 
cloudy syncrctistic speculations of the Hellenistic East, the 
conception of Jahweh tended to become sublimated into a 
purely transcendental figure.* The common people ceased to 
have any contact with him and were afraid to utter his name. 
He was regarded as a kind of Grand Monarch, incomprehensible 
and mysterious, secure and unapproachable in his celestial 
courts, like the Persian king immured in his magnificent palace, 
only to be reached tlirough the intermediary of his ministers 
and servants, the angelic hierarchy. But the point cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that these “ modernist ” ideas, the 
result of foreign contact, entirely failed to affect the narrow 
circle of the anavim^ among whom Jesus was born and grew 
up. In the pages of the Psalter * or the Psalms of Solomon * 
we meet the imposing figure of Jahweh, the ever-present help 
of the godly in Israel. He is the omnipotent King, all-seeing 
and righteous, the saviour of those who walk in his ways, 
executing judgment upon the wicked who depart from them. 
The dominant emotion experienced by the worshippers of such 

‘ IV, 358-94. * n, 358 jgr. 

* XLIV, 39j(]r. C/. Ps. Ixxiii. 25/. ; xlii. 2 ; etc. 

« CCLXXXn, ii, 130 if- 
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a God is fear, tempered by trust in the unfailing justice of the 
Judge ; there would seem to be no place for the sentiment of a 
tender affection. 

It would, however, be incorrect to suppose that the Jews 
knew nothing of the grace, the tender mercy, or the fatherhood 
of God. In various passages of the Old Testament, even in the 
earlier literature, we hear God spoken of in terms of the most 
implicit trust. ^ Such expressions, indeed, are somewhat hesitat- 
ing and uncertain, but they do not represent the attitude of 
slaves cringing before a despot ; they depict rather the n^lation 
between the chief and father of the family and its ineinl)ers. 
“ Ye are the sons of Jahwch your God,” says the Deuterono- 
mist (Deut. xiv. 1) ; * “ Thou art my Father, the Rock of my 
salvation,” exclaims the Psalmist (Ps. Ixxxix. 27). It is 
precisely this sense of sonship Avhieh is characteristic of Israel’s 
relation to God, and which distinguishes them as a people from 
all other nations. Moreover, it seems clear that th(^ idea of the 
fatherhood of Jahweh, alongside of his transcendence, tends to 
gain ground during the period immediately preceding the 
appearance of Jesus,® while the idea of the fatherhood of God 
carries with it the corollary that he loves and is loved by the 
godly.^ 

Briefly, among the Jews of the time of Jesus there were 
current three distinct conceptions of God, held separately or 
combined, according to shades of difference in the religious 
environment, not easy to distinguish clearly : (1) that of the 
God of the Old Testament, the omnipotent Creator, King and 
supreme Judge of the world ; (2) that of the Most Iligli and 
unapproachable (iod, a blend of the Persian despot with Gre(‘k 
speculation ; (8) that of the God who is the Fath(?r of those who 
know and adore his name. The last of these aspects was not 
as yet either deeply rooted or widely spread in Israel, but its 
infinite possibilities appealed to personal religion, and from this 
time onwards it took its place definitely alongside the other two 
conceptions. The broad general tenet of the holiness of (>(id 
served to embrace and unite all three views. 

As we have already pointed out, it is unlikely that the con- 
ception of the remote and exalted God should have been current 

‘ Deut. i. 81 ; viii. 5 ; Isa. i. 2 ; IIos. ii. 1. Cf. IV, ^77 jj. 

* Cf. 2 Sam. vii. 14. 

* L^, i, 54, and ii, 870 ff., which give the refs. Cf. 3 Macc. v. 7 ; 
vi. 8; Jubil. i. 24 ff. 

* Shemonch Esreh, 5 and 6. Towards the end of the 1st century 
A.D. the phrase “ the heavenly Father ” was in common use among 
the Kabbis in speaking of Jahwch. The date is too early for the opinion 
to be maintained seriously that we have to do with Christian influence. 
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among the anavim ; but side by side with the conception of 
the almighty Ruler and Judge, that of the beneficent and loving 
Father would have found a ready acceptance among them, 
offering for their worship a Deity at once omnipotent, righteous, 
and benevolent. 

It is exactly such a conception as this that is attributed by 
the Synoptists to Jesus. It cannot be said that in his mind the 
conception of God as King and Master, a terrible and inexorable 
Judge, occupied the second place. We meet it everywhere in 
the Gospels. Heaven is the throne of such a God, and earth is 
a footstcK)! for his feet (Matt. v. 84). He is in very sooth the 
Lord of the Universe (Matt. xi. 25). His sovereignty, viewed 
after the manner of the ancient East, knows no limits (Mark x. 
27 ; xii. 24). The attitude of man toward this God is often 
exj)ressed under the figure of the subservience of a servant to 
his masler (Malt, xviii. 28 ; xx. 1 ; xxv. 14 ; Luke xvi. 1, etc.). 
His absolute power over nature and man is limited by no law, 
so to speak, and is exercised directly and personally^ in the 
literal sense of the words, and arbitrarily. Thus, it is his sun 
which shines upon the world : by his will alone it shines and 
ris('s upon the just and unjust at his pleasure (Matt. v. 45). The 
field is clothed with the green grass at his command (Matt, vi. 
80). Examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

Similarly, many passages might be adduced to illustrate the 
belief that (iod, as King, is also Judge.^ The idea of the Judg- 
ment, being inseparably linked up with that of the Kingdom, 
pervades the whole of the Gospels. At the appointed Day each 
shall receive from God the reward of his deeds according to the 
strictest reckoning (Matt. xxiv. 45jfif. ; xxv. 14 jfif.).* 

Finally, Jesus was equally imbued with the idea of the holi- 
ness of God, in conjunction with his two other aspects of King 
and Judge upon wliich his holiness depends ; while it follows 
from the fact of his holiness that he must be a righteous Judge 
and a merciful King.* 

So far we have not gone beyond the limits of Jewish religion. 
At the most there appears a personal emphasis on the holiness 
of God as the perfect expression of righteousness and mercy 
(Mark x. 18). We may also discern in Jesus a certain softening 
of the harsh rigidity of the Israelite conception of the righteous- 
ness of Jahweh.* Whereas the Old Testament might be said 
to exhibit such an inevitable relation between a deed and its 
recompense that even Jahweh cannot alter it, several passages 
in the Gospels display God as breaking through the conventional 

»XLIV, 81, gives several examples. 

* CXC, 86. * CLX, 122. 


CXC, 88. 
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limits of justice in order to increase the reward of a ^food deed, 
or to magnify his mercy tow^ards an evil one (Matt, xviii. 2Sff, : 
the servant who cannot pay his debt ; xx. 1 ff, : the hire of the 
labourers in the vineyard ; Luke xv. II ff- : the Prodigal Son). 

Such traits are not, at first sight, characteristically Jewish ; 
but we do not know the complete connotation of the term 
Jewish. And since Jesus and those who gave its shape to the 
Gospel tradition were Jews, it would be rash to dogmatize on 
the point. The more so in that there is no need for surprise 
if we find that any originality in these respects which distin- 
guishes Jesus from his contemporaries springs from that religion 
of the heart which has its source in the Propliets. 


Ill 

The Fatueuhood of (ion 

The idea of the Fatherliood of God as found in the Ciospels 
is so far from being at variance with the asp(‘els already indi- 
cated that we find them harmoniously combined in the same 
sentence in Matthew xi. 25 : “ O Father, Lord of Heaven and 
Earth.” The two aspects of God blend into a unified concep- 
tion. The second aspect, that of Fatherhood, shows no signs 
of displacing the first, that of authority. Ncve^rtheless, it is 
still frequently asserted that the idea of the Fatherhood of (Jod 
represents the original element in the teaching of the Nazarene. 
“ The essence of the theology of J(^sus is to be found in the 
definite conception of (iod as Father,” so Henan wrote. ^ This 
conception, says another scholar, is a ” eharaeteristie f(‘ature of 
his idea of (iod.” * He makes the idea of the Fatherhood of 
God the central clement of his belief in (iod, nor does he regard 
it necessary to be a Jew in order to be a son of God, but for 
him God is as much the God of the outcast and the sinner as 
of the righteous. In short, the ideas of Jetsus bear witness to 
a fresh and unspoiled nature ; they soar far above all the more 
or less similar conceptions to l>e met with in or beyond the 
realm of Jewish thought.® Mgr. Batiffol, forgetting the passages 
in which the Jews are represented as the sons of Jahwch, with 
the implication that he is their Father, and even ignoring Ps. 
Ixxxix. 27, ** Thou art my Father, my God and the Rock of 

» cLxvin, 76 . 

* CXL, 123 : dwt eigenlliche Wesen dcr GotUsvorstellung. CLXm, 
393 (Anglican Modernist), informs us that wc may think of Jesus as 
in essence the Lord who reveals God the Father. 

• XUV. 32 ; CXL, loc. cii . ; CCXXXV, 70. 
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my salvation,” goes so far as to write : “ The Psalms, repre- 
senting Jewish religion at its highest, never venture to ascribe 
to God the name of Father.” ^ 

At the oth(*r extreme we find it maintained that the Father- 
hood attributed to God V)y Jesus represented nothing beyond 
contemporary Jewish religious experience. The documents 
themselves, examined without preconceptions, constitute our 
only criterion. While they do not bring us into direct contact 
with the mind of the prophet, it is a matter of no small im- 
portanee that they tell us what the disciples believed that he 
thought. 

At the outset we meet with a difiiculty that although Jesus 
often uses the term Father in Matthew and John, he rarely 
uses it in the other Gospels. In Mark God is only spoken of 
as Father in the absolute sense, without qualification, in two 
passages, both of which arc believed to be either editorial inter- 
polations or editorially modified. One is the famous text in 
xiii. 82 : “ Of that day and of that hour knoweth no man . . . 
save the Father.” The other is in the prayer of Jesus in Geth- 
semane, xiv. 36 : “ Abba, Father d narrjQ), all things 

are possible with thee.” Moreover, the expression my Father 
is never found in Mark, and your Father is only found in xi. 
25-6 (instructions concerning the right state of mind for prayer). 
It must also be remarked that several important MSS. (followed 
by most of the critical editions) omit verse 26, and even verse 
25 is regarded by the commentators with some doubt.* It is 
no use quoting Mark viii. 38 : ” The Son of Man . . . when 
he shall come in the glory of his Father,” since the saying is 
generally acknowledged to be editorial ; it occurs in a discourse 
added by the Evangelist to the confession of Peter, and intended 
to prove that Jesus is the Messiah, but not that of current 
Jewish expectation. It is a piece of catechetical instruction, 
Pauline in spirit and phraseology, which could neither have 
been uttered by Jesus nor understood by those to whom it is 
suj)posed to be addressed.* 

Hence even the few passages in which Mark attributes the 
use of the term Father to Jesus arc doubtful and may be from 
the hand of the editor, who, moreover, makes no claim to have 
recorded the characteristic phraseology of the prophet. 

^ CXC, 96. 

• The Mntthectin expression d 7taTr}Q i^jawv 6 iv rotg odgavoic, is dis- 
turbing here, and it seems so isolated and meaningless at the end 
of the perieope that it h as been t hou ght that it must be out of place. 
(/. XCVI, i, 163; CXIV, 91 ; XCVIII, 183. 

*CXIV. CTjflr. ; CV, 250 jflr. 
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Similarly, the few occurrences of the different forms : 
Father, the Father, your Father, my Father, in the login * are 
easy to enumerate. Taking them altogether we have (1) 
Matthew v. 48 (Luke vi. 86) : “ Be ye therefore perfect as 
your heavenly Father is perfect." This is one of the utterances 
contained in the Sermon on the Mount and is clearly modelled 
on Leviticus xix. 2 : “ Ye shall be holy because I the Lord 
your God am holy." It is possible that at some time or other 
Jesus may have uttered a saying of this kind, but we have no 
guarantee of its original form. (2) Matthew xi. 25-7 (Luke x. 
21-2), the opening words of w’hat has been called the Prayer 
of Thanksgiving, because it begins with the words : “ I thank 
thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth," and in which the 
words Father, the Father, or my Father, occur five times. 
Unfortunately it also contains the term the Son, only found 
in one other Synoptic passage (Mark xiii. 82), and more char- 
acteristic of Johannine phraseology.® Taken as a whole, it 
bears the aspect somewhat of an errant fragment of the Fourth 
Gospel, and if we admit its authenticity we should be obliged 
to maintain that Jesus consciously regarded himself as " the 
immortal, and possibly, the pre-existent Christ," * a conclusion 
which the present writer cannot accept. We should also have 
to ignore the fact that it is related to the formuhe in current 
use in the Hellenistic Mysteries and the Oriental religions,^ and 
that it is made up of phrases from Eeelesiastieus, in the fifty- 
first chapter of which w^c find the corresponding prayer of 
thanksgiving of Jesus, the son of Sirach.® Lastly, we must 
ignore the fact that it is in rhythmic form, which makes it 
difficult to attribute to the Nazarene. Foreign to the spirit of 
the Synoptic tradition, it must be assigned to the Christology 
of a Christian community which knew Paul but had already 
gone beyond him. 

It is clear at a glance that in many of the passages where 
Matthew has the term Father, it is not found in the? parallel 

^ It may be repeated that this source (Q) can be restored vith a 
fair degree of probability by a careful comparison of the parallel passages 
of Matthew and Luke. 

* Matt. xi. 27 : “ All (i.e. the entire revelation) has been f>iven me by 
my Father, and no man knoxveth the Son save the Father, neither knoxocth 
any man the Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will be 
pleased to reveal him.'' 

* cm, i. 909. 

* CCXCIVt 338. Corpus hermet., tract, i, 32. 

* Eight verses from Sirach, from ch. 51 and ch. 24, are eonneerted 
with this {>cricopc. The influence of certain passages of Isaiah and 
Zech ariah has also been suggested. Cf. XCIX, 108 jJ. ; LXVl, i, iiOHJf. ; 
evn, ii, 177. 
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passages of Luke ; or that Matthew emphasizes the term where 
Luke seems to lay no stress on it.^ It is clear that, if not 
in all, yet in most of the passages Matthew has emended the 
original. The main contention is that neither the logia nor 
Mark suggest that the attribution of Fatherhood to God occupies 
the place which it is commonly supposed to in the teaching of 
Jesus. 

On the other hand, Matthew evinces a distinct predilection 
for the terms the Father, or my Father, or your Father ; he 
uses them frequently in those parts of his Gospel which are 
peculiar to him, and of whose source we have no knowledge ; 
in addition he makes lil>cral use of them in the rest of the 
Gospel. While it is not necessary to maintain that he has every- 
where inserted them on his own authority, it cannot be doubted 
that he has very often done so. A glance at a Synopsis and a 
careful comparison with Mark or Luke will establish the fact. 

The unqualified use of the term Father does not occur in 
the parts peculiar to Luke. There arc two occurrences of 
Father (xxiii. 84) : “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do ” ; (xxiii. 40) : “ Father, into thy hands I commit 
my spirit ” ; the fact that the sayings are attributed to Jesus 
on the Cross is disturbing. There arc two occurrences of my 
Father (xxii. 29) : “ And I appoint unto you a kingdom as my 
Father hath appointed unto me ” ; (xxiv. 49) : “ And behold, 
I send the promise of my Father upon you.’* The first passage 
is certainly secondary, and entirely Johannine ; the authen- 
ticity of the second, which forms part of a discourse placed in 
the mouth of the risen Clirist, cannot be accepted. There is 
one occurrence of your Father (xii. 82) : “ It is your Father’s 
good pleasure to give you the Kingdom,” a passage whose 
authenticity is less open to doubt. Hence the impression gained 
from the parts peculiar to Luke corresponds with that which 
we have gathered from Mark and the logia. 

It is relevant here to give a brief consideration to John. 
First of all, it docs not surprise us to find that John uses the 
term even more frequently than Matthew'. Then it is to be 
noticed that w'hilc the terms the Father and my Father are 
of common occurrence, your Father has disappeared.* The 

^ Cf. Matt. X. 32 and Luke xii. 8 ; Matt. vi. 9 and Luke xi. 2 » 
Matt. vii. 11 and Luke xi. 13 ; Matt. vi. 26 ; x. 29 and Luke xii. 24 ; 
xii. 0 ; Matt. v. 45 and Luke vi. 35 ; Matt. x. 20 and Luke xii. 12 ; 
Matt, xviii. 14 and Luke xv. 7. 

* / ascend to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 

God ” only occurs in John xx, 17. Moreover, the word “ your ” only 
applies to the disciples, for the Devil is the father of the unbelieving 
Jews (viii. 38/., esp. 44 : v/ieig in rov nargd^ xov diafidXov iari). 
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Johannine Jesus has taken possession of the Father for himself 
and his disciples, and, in the last resort, for himself alone ; 
he is conscious of being united to the Father by a bond which 
is wholly unique : “ For the Father himself lovcth you,” he 
says to his disciples, ” because ye have loved me and have 
believed that I came out from God ” (John xvi. 27). It is 
this Johannine consciousness which explains the meaning of 
the Matthsean usage whose tendency is already to monopolize 
the Father for Jesus. This proecss, entirely foreign to the 
thought of the prophet, belongs to the history of Christology. 

Hence we are confronted by the question of what we may 
believe Jesus to have thought and said. First of all we may 
conclude what he did not say. He did not use the term the 
Father which involves the corresponding term the Son, because 
he did not think of himself as the Son in the Pauline and Johan- 
nine sense. Still less did he say my Father or our Father.* 
Apparently he merely regarded God as the Father of all men.* 
The relevant passages of the Gospels, as far as we can determine 
their original form, are far from giving us any ground for be- 
lieving that, in the teaching of Jesus, the idea of the Father- 
hood of God held the place which modern theologians have 
assigned to it on the strength of the evidence of Matthew and 
John. 

Nevertheless, the pertinent question arises whether into this 
idea derived from his environment Jesus had not introduced 
something new, hitherto unknown to the Jews. In the first 
place, the fact must be recognized that he did not define the 
term Father any more than he delined the term Kingdom, a 
fact which might be adduced as at least one reason for sujfposing 
that he used the term in the sense in which it was understood 
by those around him. We must, furthermore, acknowledge 
that we arc no longer in a position to grasp the exact sense in 
which he used the word Father, hidden as it is behind the 
Gospel description, already so remote from his actual habit of 
thought. 

He may have been accustomed to use Father (Abba) in 
prayer.* But from the fact that in his approach to God he 
turns to the Father rather than to the omnipotent King and 

^ The Matthaean version of the Lord’s Prayer (vi. 9) has ndreQ 
but Luke xi. 2 only reads ndreg* 

* Matt. v. 45 ; Luke vi. 36. 

* Luke xi. 2 : JJaxe^ ayiaxsOrfioi x6 dvofid aov. The traditional belief 
that he used the expression Father (Abba) in prayer, finds more or less 
substantial support in the prayer of Thanksgiving in Matt. xi. 25 Jf , ; 
Luke X. 21 jQr., and in the prayer in Gethsemane, Mark xiv. 36 ; Matt, 
xxvi. 39; Luke xxii. 42. 
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the austere Judge — although he did not forget that aspect of 
the Divine character — we should infer that Jesus tended to 
emphasize the idea of the Divine cjire, the idca^ that man might 
always turn for help to the goo<lness that provided for his needs 
as th(!y arose, and to the mercy that was ever ready to forgive 
(Matt. vi. 12). 

The evidence of our text docts not allow us to go beyond 
the above conclusions, which are not themselves absolutely 
impregnable. If they were it would Ik; possible to draw from 
them an interesting infereiH;e, namely, that f)ractically, that 
is to say in the working out of the relation betw’cen God and 
man based on prayer, the conception of the Fatherhood of God 
predominat<‘s over the other, theoretically equal, conec'ption 
of the Sovereignty of God. If the GchI whom Jesus addresses 
in praye r is no longer the flaming G(k1 of the Apocalypses,* 
if man may realize* the nearness of his personal presence, as of 
a father in the midst of his children, a father whose severity 
is ever tempered by love and tenderness, chastising at need, 
but prefe*rring to pardon and blt*ss, these are consequences of 
profound iniportan(‘e for the history of religion. It implies 
that J(*sus desires to introduce men to that religion of the heart 
which we have already seen to be his own, tlu* religion of the 
Prophets and of the anavwit a religion to which his personal 
experience may have added a distinctive element whieli eludes 
our search but which may perhaps be found in his emphasis 
on the mercy of Ciml. Such a characteristic is only to be 
expected in tlu* teaching of a prophet who came to urge men 
to repent and be saved. 


IV 

The Activity of God 

All the evidence suggests that Jesus thought of the abode 
of G(k1 in the same way as his contemporaries. He speaks of 
heaven, angels, (iehenna, demons, with an entire absence of 
definition or description, as if these current conceptions were 
self-evident.* Heaven is above, hell is below. Even today, 
for simple folk, their locality remains unchanged, and there 
was no reason w^hy Jesus should attempt to alter these ancient 
conceptions, which, no doubt, remained vague in his mind as 
in the minds of his contemporaries. 

' Matt. vi. 11 (the Lord’s Prayer) ; Matt. vi. 26 ; Luke xii. 24 jQT. ; 
Matt. X. 29 ; Luke xii. 6ff, 

* Lxvn, 185 . 


• CCXXXV, 127. 
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It does not appear that he regarded the relation iR'twecn 
man and the heavenly Father as nmling any kind of inter- 
mediary agency, either petsoiiaU through one of the heav<‘nly 
hierarchy, for instance, or ritual^ as by means of what wt^ should 
call a sacrament.^ He was aware, of course, that (iiKl was 
surrounded by angels, whom he used to cominun irate his will 
to men, or as instruments of his activities on earth. If he 
had not shared in this belief he would not have belonged to 
his people or his generation. Nevertheh'ss, he also believed 
that there was a direct and personal relation Ix tween the human 
soul and God. While there is no doubt that he was actually 
baptized in the Jordan, there is nothing to suggest that lit* 
regarded his baptism as a sacrament, that is, a ritual act capable 
of imparting some supernatural gift. He certainly di(i not 
enjoin the rite upon his disciples, for there is no eviilenee t(» 
this effect in the Synoptists. Moreover, the Kueharist as a 
sacrament of communion with the Lord is wholly fon ign to 
his thought. The passages which record his institution of tlu* 
Eucharist (Mark xiv. *22 Jf, ; Matt. xxvi. 20 jjT. ; Luke xxii. 
lOjfiT.), to which we shall refer again, do not go so far as to 
attribute to him the institution of the Pauline Eucharist, and 
even what they do relate is far removed from historical reality. 
Jesus may be said to have held that man possesses an inward 
sense of God, and that this consciousness naturally expresses 
itself in love, the love of man to God, and of God for man. 
Hence he felt no need for rites through which grace might l>e 
conferred or communion secured. It may l)e observed in pass- 
ing that such a conception could only arise in the mind of one 
whose practical piety knew no liturgical rites, but was coniined 
to the simple synagogue and family worship. Such a type of 
piety was a natural growth in the mind of a prophet njared 
among simple and godly folk, and who was ever conscious of 
the indwelling presence of God. 

With regard to God’s activity in Nature, it has already 
been shown that God’s contact with Nature is as direct as his 
relations with man. While man has immediate consciousness 
of the will of God, and the prime law of his being is to live in 
accordance with it (Matt. vii. 21), even as Jesus himself does 
(Mark. iii. 85), the obedience of Nature is blind and passive. 
It is in this respect that the relation between Nature and God 
differs from that between God and man, whose unregencrate 
impulses, self-will and hardness of heart are often in conflict 
with the divine order of things.* 

From this absolute and direct rule of God over the world 
1 CLX, 125 . * CXC, 100 . 
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it follows logically that God is the responsible source of every- 
thing, including evil and suffering. Jesus does not seem to have 
been troubled by this formidable problem which has so sorely 
distressed the minds of many Christians. Neither does he seem 
to have been greatly influenced by the belief, current in his 
time, that bodily suffering was always a punishment. In a 
passage which there is gcxxl ground for regarding as authentic, 
although it only occurs in Luke (xiii. 1 ff,), he mentions the 
miserable fate of the Galileans, whose bl(H>d Pilate had mingled 
with their sacrifices, and refers to the fall of the Tower of Siioam, 
which slew eightf^n jH'rsons. He does not assume that the 
victims in each easc^ had received the due reward of their sins, 
he merely asserts that they were no worse than others, and 
regards their wretched fate as a warning to his hearers and an 
incentive to rej)cntanee in order to escape eternal death. The 
problem of evil in relation to the moral government of God 
never really engages his attention.^ 

The same may be said about what we may call the demon- 
ology of Jesus. For him Satan is the enemy of (icnl, hostile 
to his activities and his creatures. The man of (iod is every- 
wher(‘ confronted by the Evil One or his emissaries, and one 
of his appointed tasks is to repel them and to drive them out 
of the b(Klies of the unfortunate individuals who are ix>ssessed 
by them. Although Satan reigns over the present age and is the 
cause of the victory of sin, he cannot l>e comj>ared with Ahri- 
inan, the evil deity of the Mazdeans, co-equal in power with 
Ormuzd, the good Go<l ; since the power of Satan Ix^ars no 
com|)arison with that of Gtxl, nor even with that of the servant 
of God. Hence it is not right to regard him as the sole author 
of evil, since evil, in the last resort, always remains subject 
to the will of (»od. But the diflicult problem raised by these 
two aspects of evil never presented itself to the mind of Jesus. 
His concern was with moral evil, sin; as for physical evil, he 
alw'ays endeavoured to cure it, without, as far as wc know, 
spc^culating on its nature and origin. Thus he held to the 
absolute sovereignty of God without troubling about the serious 
difficulties which it involves. 

The question arises whether the absoluteness of this sover- 
eignty is such as to involve man in utter determinism, to leave 
him teund hand and foot by predestination. There are certain 
passages which seem, at first, to answer the question in the 
affirmative.* For instance, when the sons of Zebedee demand 
from Jesus the best places in the Kingdom (Matt. xx. 
he justifies his refusal by saying that they belong to those for 
' cm, ii, 115 ; CXC, 100. » XUV, 84 . 
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whom they Imve bc^n prepared by Ciiwl. In Matthew xxv. 
82jjr., a description of the separation of the elei't from the 
reprobate, the sheep from the j^oats, in the threat Day, wc are 
told that the blessed of the Father shall inherit the kingdom 
prepared for them from the foundation of the world (cbro 
xaTafioXTji; Hoofiov)^ while the cursed (>fuTt^oa/uHvt) go away 
into eternal fire prepared (for them) by the devil and his angels. 
Unfortunately this second passage, which is only found in 
Matthew and belongs to an ajKKMiJyptic discourse, may indml 
represent significant Ixliefs of the apostolic generation, but 
cannot possibly reflect the mind of .Jesus. ‘ - The gf imineness 
of the first passage (with the exception of the w'ords “of my 
Father “ — roe rrateos //oe) is la tter attested, but it would Ik* 
rash to build t(H) much on so frail a foundation. Th(* ess(‘ntial 
point is that determinism seems so foreign to tin* main trend 
of the preaching of Jesus, which becomes unintelligibh* and 
actually sujx*rfluous if it rests on a belief in predestination, 
that we must beware of st ressing Mark x. 85 so far as to ext rac*t 
a Pauline tenet from it, for, if it does contain such a belief, it 
cannot have been uttered by the Nuzarene. It is best to con- 
clude that if Jesus really uttered the saying attributed to him 
by Mark, he can only have intended to say that (itxl, upon 
whose absolute sovereignty the disposal of plaeis in the King- 
dom depended, knew beforehand to whom they would lx* 
assigned. When he says elsewlare that the tree is known by 
its fruit (Matt. vii. 10 20 ; Luke vi. 43 Jf.), he did not imply 
that God who created the tree had determined beforehand the 
quality of its fruit. If the nature c)f the human trees was un- 
changeable, there could be no object in (xhorting them to 
change it. Nor, to change the metaphor, would tin* prophet 
have said that he came for the sick and not for those that wen? 
whole (Mark ii. 17 and Synojisis). Metaphors are not principles, 
and we should not lay str(‘ss upon cont rad i(’t ions whic h only 
arise from the retinements of logic, which Jesus and his circle? 
were not in the habit of using. 

To sum up : if Jesus was acquainted with the conception 
of a remote and unapproachable God, he made no use of it ; 
it is absolutely out of harmony with the nature of his religious 
experience and of his mission. Direct contact with God is of 
the essence of the prophetic vocation. But the other two con- 
ceptions, that of King and Judge, and that of Father, did form 
part of his experience. Like many a godly Jew before him, 
he was able to combine them harmoniously, without subordin- 
ating the one to the other. The former belonged, so to speak, 

‘ cm, 482. 
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to the realm of theory, the latter to that of practical piety ; 
the former relates to the description of God, the latter to the 
manner of approaching him. If he did prefer the idea of 
Father, the ( urliest tradition is not aware of it, and it is to be 
feared that tin; iniluence of the Matthsean redactor, to say 
nothing of tlie Johannine, is responsible for a serious error in 
|Krrspective on this point. It is probable that Jesus in his 
practice of prayer emphasized this as[)ect of Jahweh, but we 
must hesitate before asserting that through reflection upon this 
conception and its impli(;ations lie brought about an advanei* 
in its signiheance beyond that which it held hir the Jews of 
his time. As a matter of fact, we know nothing about the 
({uestion at all. 

Undoubtedly, his <*inphasis on the need of loving and trust- 
ing in God tended to direct religious experience towards faith 
in the fatherly lovingkindness of God rather than to fear of 
his judgment : but we must not confuse apostolic or sub- 
apostolic iinplieations with the actual mind of Jesus. Being 
himself the Son, it was natural that they should ascribe to him 
a preference for the term Father. The (iod of the Nazarene 
must have been remarkably like the object of the worship and 
devotion of every godly soul among the poor in Israel, 
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THE ETHICS OF JESUS 

I 

The Starting-point : Metanoia 

W E have seen that a ehan^e of h(‘art, mvtafwia, is tlie 
essential condition of entrance into the Kingdom. 
Jesus spent his life in the attempt to eonvinet‘ the Jews of this 
neet'ssity. His sole piir[)ose in disj>layinf( throuj^hont the eitit^s 
of Israel the miraculous powers (M}ynuns) whieli he possevssed 
was to induce them to repent (Matt. xi. 20 ; Luke x. 13)* and 
he upbraids them for their lack of umlerstandinj^. Similarly, 
when he is supposed to have sent out the disciples on their 
mission in order to extend tin* raiiffe of his personal activities, 
we arc told in Mark vi. 12 that they preached that men should 
repent (xai i^ekOovreg ix)}ov((iv ira fiexavodiaiv). It was a 
Jewish belief that a time would come wht*n Jahweh would make 
a new covenant with his people on the basis of a moral trans- 
formation.' By means of this change they would be brouj^ht 
into direct personal contact with (icxl, which from the religious 
p(»int of view w'ould result in the establishment of his 
the rei^i of his Law'. Hence the connexion between tht? advent 
of the Messianic Kingdom and the moral renewal of the (!hosen 
people was no new' thought to the Jews.* Moreover* even the 
least religious were aware that an inevitable judgment for sin 
awaited them.® Hence any announcement of the advent of 
the Kingdom was bound to be accompanied by the preaciiing 
of metanoiay and according to the Gospel tradition, the Baptist 
did so before the ap|K;arance of Jesus, since th(! advent of the 
Kingdom seems to be de[)cndent ujK>n individual and national 
repentance (Enoch 1. 2-4). It was essential that there should 

* Jer. xxxi.-xxxiv. ; .Mic. vii. 18 -20; Isa. i. 18; xxxiii. 24; xliii. 
25 ; xliv. 22 ; Zeeh. iii. 9 ; xiii. 1 ; Dan. ix. 24 (the well-known vernc 
wliieh foretells that the removal of iniquity and the cleansing of trans- 
gression will take place after seventy w'eeks). 

» XLIV, 45. ‘in, 440. 
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be repentance for the past, and the firm resolve to sin no more 
(Wis. xi. 28; xii. 10-19; Sirach xxxxiv. 16), that is, the strict 
observance of the Law of Jahweh. 

The etliical teaching of Jesus starts from the principle that 
no man is free from sin, pure in the eyes of the Lord, that none 
is good save Ciod, and hence that all are in need of metanoia.^ 
It begins with a growth of conscience, a new sense of sin, a 
fundamental change of v'iew regarding religion and morals, 
which now b(‘eoine insej)arably connected. Doubtless there is 
no reason why Ibis fundamental change should not be mani- 
fested outwanily by tears and beating of the breast (Luke xviii. 
18), as was eiistomary, but the essential thing was a change 
of heart, re-births Actually the idea is only explicitly stated 
in a lotion cpioted by Justin Martyr (1 Apol. lx. 4), and which, 
though not found in our (iospels, has every appearance of 
genuineness : “ For th<‘ Messiah has said : unless ye be born 
again, ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven ” {^Av fit] 
avnytvYtjOiiTi),^ It is, however, implied in Matthew xviii. 8 : 
“ Verily, I say unto you, unless ye be converted (inv fit) cTToaipriri) * 
and b(‘eome as little children, ye shall not enter into the King- 
dom of Heaven.’' Hence it involves the emergence of a new 
man. This is a very different thing from merely keeping the 
Law, since it implies the recognition of an attitude of mind 
whi(*h, while in aeeordanee with the Law, may nevertheless go 
beyond and even correct it, sinet* it is the mind of a ])rophet 
who is conscious of a divinely given authority.*^ 

This rei>entan<'e which issues in re-birth is not achieved once 
and for all, (Jod lu‘ing the only judge of its sullieieney ; • even 
the man who thinketh he stands may fall. Hence, in the 
Paternoster, the modt*! prayer attributed to Jesus by the early 
I'hnreh, the mercy of (iod is invoked : Forgive us our tres- 

passes ” (Matt. vi. 12 ; Luke xi. 4). This is why the Gospels 
tell us that in addition to the tirst general command to repent, 
Jesus lays down a number of special injunctions, the conditions 
of salvation, which everyone who has believed in the Good 
News must observe until the advent of the (ireat Day. 

Any systematic exposition of the ethics of Jesus, in the 

‘LXVn, lOi!. 

•LXVIL 160. It is a eoininoii idea in the Oriental Mysteries. 

■ Perhaps this logion is ttie original form from which the famous 
passage in Jolin iii. has arisen. 

* IvQ^xi} and fterca'odio may be regarded as practically synonymous. 

‘ Cin, i, 282 ; LXXIX, 184. 

‘ ('/. in Luke xviii. 1(V-14, the contrast between the Pharisee who 
is s\ire of itimsedf and the publican who smites upon his breast and 
prays for mercy. 
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form of a code of morals ' whose observance is necessary for 
salvation, is bound to be artilicial, not only because the docu- 
ments merely give us isolated commands (it is a matter of 
general agreement that the discourses which contain them arc 
purely editorial), but because, in all probability, Jesus never 
drew up and expounded in his teaching iu\ organisw'd system 
of ethics,* In his mind there was probably no metaphysical 
conception of good and evil, and of human nature as such. 
His attitude was wholly determined by certain fundamental 
religious emotions wliich he instinctively used as the criterion 
of human thoughts and actions. Absorbed by the thought of 
the sinners whom he saw* around him, he addressed his message 
to them, seizing every opportunity of contact with them to arouse 
in them feelings like his own towards what he regjirded as their 
sins. It has lyeen well said * that “ the (iospel is neither a manual 
of ethics nor of religion. It is a patt(Tn, a [a rson, it is Jesus 
of Nazareth.” In short, the mind of Jesus is his standard of 
morality ; instinctively it seizes on individual cases of conduct, 
estimates and indicates what is necessary for amendment. 

In the time of Strauss and Kenan it was the fashion to think 
of Jesus as a moral reformer.* It is no longtT [)ossil)l<* to hold 
such a view. Jesus no more sets out to reform morals than 
religion or ritual ; for, while he clearly wages unnunitting w^ar 
against whatever he regards as spirit ual dc lilement and deals with 
many individual cases, he never sets himself in op|>osition to 
the morality of the Torah, wt to its religious or ritual tendencies, 
at least where these accord with what h(‘ believes to be the 
true spirit of the Torah ; in matters of detail his prescriptions 
are determined by no other general principle than tlie religious 
consideration, never absent from his mind, of [)leusing (iod. 
A statement which brings us back to the conclusion aln*ady 
frequently indicated that Je*sus thinks, s[)eaks and acts os a 
Hebrew prophet. 

It may be added that a real moral reformer could not have 
avoided dealing with several im|Mirtant problems concerning 
which the s^Tioptic tradition has nothing to say, such as suicide, 
abortion, marital infidelity etc. Later on 

Christian morality found reasons for condemning all these 
practices, but, obviously, it did not find them in the command- 
ments of the Lord. 

* h 241 : Gffinnungsethik, Inlerinitthik, 

’ cxLvn, 440 . 

* W. Monod, La nuftaU de Vl^vangile, ap. MoraUs vt religion, IZO, 
Paris, 1909. 

* CCCXl, 89 jgr. 
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For Jesus morality does not exist, strictly speaking, apart 
from religion ; it is merely an aspect of religion, or, to put it 
in another way, it results from the contact of religion with 
daily life and human conduct. There are no earthly values 
save those which arise from religious considerations,^ religion 
is both the determining factor of the moral life and its end. 
It is a serious falsification of the facts to speak, as is some- 
times done today, of the morality of Jesus * as a secular morality. 
For, according to the ethical teaching of Jesus the moral life is 
the life lived in accordance with the will of Jahweh, and all 
his sayings about righteousness, kindness, mercy, or any other 
virtue, an* wholly deUTinined by his idea of God.* For if we 
remember that the fundamental principle of life is metanoia^ 
we shall s(*e that this conception is meaningless apart from its 
relation to (iod and his love towards men. 

Furthermore, wlun Jesus sets forth the will of God as the 
one supreme guiding j)rinciple of life, he has no thought of a 
new legalism. This is well, for otherwise we might find cause* 
for alarm if we* were be)und to take e*ertain e)f his precej)ts, of 
whie*h we shall speak later, literally as the injunct ie)ns e)f a 
divine ly re*vealeel code of law, a code severer than any tyrant 
could have* e*na(*ted. Also we must again insist that there is 
lu) (piestiem e)f opj)ositie)n te) the legalism of the Torahs or of 
con(ie‘mnalie)n e)f le*galism as such, but only of a reje*ction e)f 
an oste‘ntatie)us and complacent legalism, a formalism which 
be>th withers aiul yet attracts because it renders uniu^cessary 
the ce)-e){)eration of the heart. Jesus clearly believes himself 
te) be in full ae’cord with the* Torahy and any inde[)enelence of 
interpretation, any departure from the point of view of the 
majority of his fclle)w-eountrymeu ^ on his part, arc wholly 
unconseie)iis. His originality consists in biising his interpreta- 
tion on a certain attitude of heart which ge>cs beyond the arid 
rules of the Book. For such an attitude no definition of sin 
is necessary ; and it is in this respect that the righteousness 
of the disciples of Jesus must surpass that of the scribes and 
Pharisees (Matt. v. 20). 


II 

The Spirit of the Ethics of Jesus 

Although, in essence, the ethics of Jesus is merely an aspect 
of religion, his thinking ap|>cars to be completely determined 

‘ XXXin, 1H8. * A. Bertrand, Problhnes dt la libre ptmt€y 156. 

» cm, i. 233 ; LXVU, 166 ; XLIV, 83. 

* XLIV, 47 ; LXVn, 76 : O'f^inaurig nicht Geseiz ; LXXIX, 157. 
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by the eschatological expectation of the Kingdom. The King- 
dom is to be the reign of divine j)erft‘ction : “ Ye shall Ik' 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perh'ct/' is the demand of 
Matthew v. 48. Hence it is justifiable to say that in the teach- 
ing of Jesus ethics has become an essential part of th<‘ King- 
dom.^ 

The acceptance of this principle explains at once those 
injunctions which, at first sight, seem so inapplicable to the 
ordinary needs of human society as to “ set human cxpi*ri<'nee 
and actuality at defiance.” * For instance, the total prohibi- 
tion of oaths, of the resort to force in resisting evil, the com- 
mand to turn the left cheek to him who smites the right, to 
give one’s tunic to him who steals one’s cloak, to sell all one’s 
possessions, to break all tics of human affection, to replace all 
forethought by simple trust in (iod, and other similar injunc- 
tions. The practical ordering of a normal life is impossible on 
such lines, but, for Jesus, normal life was about to come to 
an end, and he elcarly envisaged the life of the Kingdom as 
being entirely (iod’s affair. This eschatological intcrimethik 
(J. Weiss) is, as it were, an anticipation of th(‘ ethics of tin* 
future. The Gospels certainly contain plenty of injunctions 
perfectly in kccj)ing with the needs of ordinary life; but, if 
WT ignore the occasional platitude, they are, as a whole*, com- 
prised in th(* Law' of the Kingdom, the law of love. Hence* 
the most striking and typical of th<‘sc injun<*tions se em te> be‘ar 
the stamp of a supernatural idealism which ignore*s the customs 
and necessities of life. So much is this the case, that e ven 
those who yield the most unqualified admiration to the* ethical 
teaching of Jesus can only see in it a paradoxical exaggeration, 
a demand which is only capable of fuHilme^nt in the spirit and 
not in the letter. 

The true inwardness of the Gospel ethics can only be* under- 
stood in the light of its essential redation to the Kingelorn, wh<»se* 
coming will, in essence, liquidate humanity,^ 

Jesus, however, was not unmindful that during the time of 
w'aiting for the establishment of the Kingdom his me ssage? was 
addressed to men and that from men repentance was rc(|uir(‘d. 
Hence he believed that they possessed the capacity to make? 
the necessary effort. >Vhile it is certain that he had no meta- 
physical theorj' of human nature, he must have had some 
conception of its general character. He evidently thought that 

* L3CX1X, 144 ; XUV, 78 ; CCL, 153, and especially CCXXXVIII ; 
Silver, A History of Messianic speculation in Israel, 8, New York, 
1927. 

* cm, i, 236. 


* CCLm, 223 . 
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the value of human personality resided in the soidt^ extremely 
vague * as a term of reference, but standing for the immaterial 
principle of life, and a synonym for the spirit. For him the soul 
was of incalculable value, and by virtue of it man was superior 
to all other living creatures. This is why man is worth more 
than a sparrow (Matt. x. 81), or a sheep (Matt. xii. 12). It is 
the soul which possesses the power of making the necessary 
effort, an effort incumbent upon every man,* but difficult for 
the hard of heart. Jesus may have been led to think that human 
weakness was unable by itself to achieve salvation and needed 
divine help. Such at least seems to be the force of Matthew 
xix. 25 jGT., where the Nazarenc replies to the question of the 
disciples “ Who then can be saved ? ” by the assertion “ With 
men it is impossible (:7ra{)a m^oioTzoig)^ but with God (miQa de Oeco) 
all things arc possible.” A statement in which he is at one 
with the belief of his fellow-countrymen which considered 
mcianoia^ as well as forgiveness, as the gracious gift of Jahwch. 
It may not be irrelevant to point out that Jesus never attributes 
to himself an intercessory role, the part of a mediator between 
man’s sin and God’s forgiveness. The Creator knows the 
weakness of his creatures ; he pities them and loves them ; it 
is his prerogative to grant, postpone or refuse the gift of his 
mercy. On this point the Nazarene was in accordance with 
the teaching of the Jewish rabbis.^ 

Nev(*rtheless, the view which ascribes to Jesus an essential 
pessimism with regard to human nature does not seem to be 
tenable. He s(‘ts forth the attitude of a child (Mark x. 14 ; 
Matt. xix. 14) as the necessary condition for that return to 
(fod involved in vieianma^ w^hich is the same thing as saying 
that the man who has become stiff-necked and hardened by sin 
must regain the softness, the simplicity, the plasticity of the 
child.* Hence, for him, the reason why no man could be called 
good would be due rather to a sinful life than to a sinful nature. 
Otherwise the question would naturally arise why, if Jesus 
believed that human nature was incurably bad, he should have 

* Mark viii. 80 7 ; Matt. xvi. 20 : ... rr/v ovxov. Luke ix. 

25 only uses the word *'*'d merely says iavxo\\ “ himself.'' But 
the thoiiglit is quite clear. As in Matthew it is a question of the per- 
manent spiritual element in man. 

* t'/. C. (iuignebert, Hemarques sur quelqucs conceptions chtHitnnes 
antiques touchant Vorigine et la nature de rdmct ap. RHPB, 1929, no. 6, 
428-50^ 

*LXVn, 105; CCXXXV, 106. 

* LXXIVt i* 139 jQT., on Jewish ideas concerning divine forgiveness. 

* The Habbis also thought that God was with the child because the 

child is innoct^nt ; this is why the Shekineih can dwell in him {Yoma, 
22, 5). C/. LXXIV, i, eh. xv. 
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troubled to proclaim a message offering the illusion of healing. 
Far from this being the case, his every action showed that he 
regarded man as possessing j>ower over his iimer self. This 
inner man is the heart, whence, according to Mark vii. 21 and 
Matthew xv. 29, arise the most heinous sins, the most abomin- 
able defilements. For Jesus the heart is the real man.^ He 
may have obtained the idea from the Psalmist where it occurs 
(vii. 9 ; xxiv. 4 ; li. 8 12) ; but apparently he placed it in the 
forefront of his ethical teaching. By the testimony of his heart 
man will be judged ; the conelusion being, doubth'ss, that the 
heart was capable of choice between good and evil, although 
Jesus was aware that man’s has a natural tendency to evil. 

By sin he understood disobedience to God, the transgression 
of his commandments. For him the true criterion of what was 
sin did not consist in comparing man’s acts with the recpiire- 
ments of the Decalogue or the WTitten Law, but with what 
Jesus conceived to be the will of God and well-|)leasing to him. 
It is a vaguer and more subjective, but at th(‘ same time a far 
more elastic and comprehensive criterion of sin than the Jewish 
legalistic conee[)tion of sin as a breach of the Tonih. Il(‘nc(‘ it 
is the testimony of the heart tliat discloses the exist(*n(re of sin : 
the heart, or shall we say, the conscience, knows whether an 
action is or is not in accordance with the great law of lovt* 
which wc shall go on to define. Whence it follows that although 
it is easy for man to sin, the slightest movement of consilience 
suffices to indicate the sin. Moreover, the true origin of sin 
was to be found in the errors and illusions by which the? craft 
of the devil had beguiled the heart of man. This wiis the iK-lief 
of the contemporaries of Jesus, and accordingly the Gospe ls find 
little to say concerning th<‘ Master’s views on the nature! of sin. 

On the other hand, the Jews were entirely unaccustomed 
to hear a prophet call himself the friend of sinners, the companion 
of the fallen. The Pharisees, for example, were afraid of any 
activities which might compromise their reputation, and wc 
rarely find them engaged in any soul-saving work which might 
involve suspicion or temptation. Nevertheless, this trait must 
not be exaggerated, and rabbinic literature by no means ignores 
the need of helping the sinner, in that it idealizc^s Aaron as the 
patron of those who labour to bring back sinners to the Torah,* 

Notwithstanding, it must not be supposed that Jesus started 
out wdth the preconceived purpose of fraternizing with a class 
of people w'ho were despised in Israel ; it was nutrely that his 
large heart went out towards those who had special need of 

' CXCjiiajgr. 

* LXXIV, i, 56j0r. ; 60 jOT., which gives a number of examples. 
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help, and refused to be repelled by their misfortunes.^ This 
was not the rabbinical point of view which aimed rather at 
preventing sin and defilement than at healing them.* In the 
tJiought of Jesus the world contains both good and bad, and 
upon all, impartially, God causes his sun to shine and his rain 
to fall (Matt. V. 45), as if he were indifferent to their actions, but 
judgment is none the less sure for tarrying, and men will reap 
the inevitable reward of their deeds at the Day of Judgment. 
It is clear that there are some who lend a ready ear to the sedue- 
tions of tlie Enemy, and who are definitely working on the 
side of evil, whether they are aw^are of it or not. These are the 
people whom Jesus f<‘els himself specially called to enlighten 
and help (Matt. ix. 12 18). It is these wiiom he considers best 
worth winning, a feeling which he thinks is shared by God 
himself, “ for there is joy in heaven over one sinner that 
repent eth, more than over ninety and nine just persons which 
need no repentance ” (Luke xv. 7 /.). Although this care for the 
erring (afuiQToMt) is intelligible in a prophet sprung from the 
anavivi, it is doubtful whether it was always appreciated by 
his contemporaries (Matt. ix. 10-11). But it is an original trait 
in him, even if less remarkable than has been supposed, since 
the Bharisees, too, <xaltcd the repentant sinner above the 
perfect saint (Berak, 84, b) ; the rabbis welcomed the penitent 
sinner with joy, and in spite of Proverbs xxi. 27, wliieh says 
“ the sacrifice of the w icked is an abomination,” allowed sinners 
to bring their offerings to the Temple in order to incite them to 
contrition.* 


Ill 

The Law of Love 

All that we have hitherto said, and all the evidence still to be 
drawn from the Gospels, emphasizes the obligation of love. 
For Jesus, morality and religion alike are based upon the Law 
of Love. To love God and to love one’s neighbour constitute 
the highest duty and the loftiest virtue, the spring of all other 
duties m\d perfections.* God himself sets the example of the 
observance of this law^ of love of which he is the source, since 
he patiently bears with evil, and endures the grossest breaches 
of that which is his due, bestowing his l>enefits upon the worth- 
less as upon the just, and ever ready to pardon every repentant 
soul. 


* CCXXXV, 112. * LXXIV, he. cU. 

’ LXXIV, i. 57 jflT. (/. also i, 149 jQT. 

*LXXIXt 1»8; Lxvn, 82j0r. ; xuv, 95 . 
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Jesus is not wont, as wo know, to deal in abstract dotinitions : 
hence he provides us with no definition of love, never doubting 
that every one of his hearers knows what love is and why it is 
essential.^ But when we come to analyse the lofiia it is easy 
to extract examples and, as it were, parades, of what becomes 
in John the Great ComniatidmerU ; purity, itself an extremely 
complex virtue,® for it is synonymous with truth, then purity of 
motive, chastity, purity of disposition, tolerance and kindliness, 
purity in estimating and judging conduct, involving th(‘ kindred 
virtues of humility, gentleness and and. lastly, simplicity 

of heart and forgiveness of wrongs. All these virtues spring 
from love, and the life which displays them is a lift* lived in 
accordance with the mind of God. Hence holiness and love are 
related to one another, and on the other hand, love Uncords 
God is inseparable from and inconceivable without /oir towards 
one^s neighbour, 

“ To love one’s neighbour as oneself ” (Mark xii. 88) is more 
than all the Temple sacrifices. Further, this love must be 
displayed towards those who hate us and seek to injure us ; for 
what merit is there in loving those who love us (Matt. v. 44 7), 
and how can our Heavenly Father forgive us our tnvspasses if 
we do not forgive those who trespass against us (Matt. vi. 
14>15) ? 

It is hardly possible to maintain that the proclamation of 
this law of love was a complete religious innovation in Israel ; 
but solely by virtue of the relation established between the 
constituent precepts of this law, however universally aec(‘pted 
they may have been,® it acquires an absolute and binding 

• Arrorcling to Abruhams, LXXTV, i, 150, the law of brotherly lo\e 
is a Hebrew eoneepiion, and is the glory of the Old Testament. It is 
to be found in the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and in the WiKdoiti liU*ra- 
ture. r/. a gain in LXXIV, i, 18 ‘JO ; Test, of the \I I Pair., (iad, vi, 1. 

• LXVn, 82 if., would separate it from the rest as a eompleinent of 
love itself. 

• It must be observed that although I.*cv. xix. 18 certainly sjiys, 
“ Thou shall love thy neighbour as thyself,'' the neighlxair (nhialov) 
is Israel, the fraternity of race and religion {ddeXqjol, i.e. ol viol rot 
aov). Rabbinic teaching emphasizes this injunction. There is no 
explicit statement in the Torah tliat it is obligatory to hate on<''s 
enemies ; but there arc many passages in the Old Testament which 
express a lively hatred towards the enemies of CrO<l who are identified 
with those of Israel (c/., for instance, Exocl. xxxiv. 12 ; Ucut. vii. 2 ; 
Cn, 115). It is possible, moreover, that the obligation to haU* such 
enemies was introduced into the sacred text as a ghiss (sec discussion 
in eVn, ii, 78/.). In any c^isc, the reputation of the .lews in this resjM*et 
was well known. Tacitus tells us that, while extremely tolerant towards 
one another, they practised adversus omnes alios hostile odium {Hist., 5, 5). 
In the Gospels it is not a question of the enemies of Israel, the enemies 
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importance whose paradoxical character must have surprised 
the Jews themselves. In order to understand its effect upon 
them wc must imagine an insignificant group of puritans, of 
recluses withdrawn from the world, for this is how the Jews 
in general regarded them, claiming to impose upon us their 
imjKissible dream as the fundamental law of life. 

While it is a question of practical life, it is not a life lived 
in an earthly City that is at issue, but the eternal life of the 
City of God. Neverthel(‘ss, the Gospels do not give us an impres- 
sion of compl(‘te detachment from the world and its affairs. 
Matthew v. *15 speaks of sunshine and rain as desirable things, 
and Matthew vi. 28 expresses the thoughts of one who delighted 
in bcdiolding the lilies of the field. It is no doubt somewhat 
of an exaggeration to find in this passage and in the metaphors 
of the parables the art of the poet,^ but it cannot be denied that 
the Nazarene prophet displays a marked feeling for the realities 
of nature which surround him. Moreover, several passages 
show that Jesus knows the meaning of hunger and is aware 
that it must be taken into consideration. For example, Mark 
ii, 25 jQT., where h(' places the need of food above the law of the 
Sabbath. Elsewhere (Mark vii. 0 ff.), he maintains the right 
of parents to be supported by their children by condemning the 
IMuirisaic abuse of Corhan^ He protects the rights of the wife 
against arbitrary divorce (Mark x. 5 jgf.). While such points 
must not be overstressed, they sufliee to prove that though he 
might have done, Jesus felt no hostility towards the expression 
of earthly needs. 

Wc have already se(*n that he had no special leaning towards 
asceticism. If St . Paul is to be believed (1 Cor. vii. 10-11, 25-6), 
he had given commandment concerning the sanctity of marriage, 
but had not enjoined virginity or abstinence from sexual inter- 
course, injunctions which would certainly have been difficult 
to impose upon his fellow-countrymen. It is no less noteworthy 
that the Synoptics contain no injunction concerning ceremonial 
fasting and abstinence from food, and Matthew xv. 11 expressly 

of (Jod, but of one’s |>orsonnl enemies, those who entertain private 
ill-ftTling against us. Hahbinie passage ean be cited which enjoins 
love towards such ; but there i\tv passages wliich advise abstaining 
from rejoicing over tlicir disasters, lest the anger of God should turn 
aw'ay from them, and there arc many injunctions to forgive them. 
EvideiU'e can Ik* found in LXXIV, 150 ff, C/. CVl, 71 ; Cn, 127 ; 
XCIX. 50 ; LXXX, 59- 1(W. 

' XLIV, 81. 

* Corban — dtoQor Oeov (Jos., i\ Apion, i, 22). Anj^thing consecrated 
to God may not be used for secular purposes. Hence, if the undutiful 
son says that he has consecrated to God that w^hich might support his 
parents, they have no claim on him. 
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states, “ Not that which entereth into the mouth defiles the 
man.” While this may be the statement of a Hellenizeti 
Christian, and as a denial of the Torah would Ik? inconceivable 
in the mouth of a Jew, it may not be* nish to infer frt>ni it that 
the Master had not stressed asceticism witli regard to food. 
Moreover, he is represented as occasionally seated at a rich 
man’s table. While he lives austerely and displays indifference 
as to the pleasures of eating, he sets no example of asceticism.' 
Further, the glimpses which we have of the life of the disciples, 
who knew' him intimately, and who do not seeui to have departed 
from his principles, would not suggest that they were ascetics, 
and we learn from Paul (1 Cor. ix. 5) tliat Peter, the other 
Apostles, and the brethren of the Lord, had not separated from 
their wives. 

Hence Jesus had not made individual salvation depend upon 
separation from the w'orld and daily lifi* ; his vision was rather 
of salvation through overcoming the world. Ni‘vertlu*less, it 
must be repeated, then* arc a certain number of assertions, even 
injunctions, attributed to him by the Evangelists and which 
they w'ould have no reason for inventing, which savour of 
asceticism and separation from the world.* For exanjple, the 
ascetic antithesis seems to be implied in the command not to 
lay up treasure on earth but in heaven (Matt. vi. 19 ff.). This 
impression is strengthened by the assertion that no man can 
serv^e two masters, God and Mammon, the latter representing 
the God of worldly possessions (Matt. vi. 24).* The pursuit of 
gain and the various forms of property should be the ot)jects 
of man’s desire, and a wise regard for his welfare will lead him 
to renounce them utterly (Mark x. 17-27). However, a well- 
known incident, told in Matthew xix. 10, affords an interesting 
modification of this impression. A w'(;ll-meaning yotmg man 
came to Jesus and asked him what he must do to obtain etenial 
life (rjyv l^(x)r)v alcoviov) and the prophet answers by r(*minding 
him of the chief commandments of the Decalogue. When the 
young man says that he has kept them all, the Master adds : 
“ If thou wdlt be perfect {ei Oi)xiQ riXeio:; elvai) sell all that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven ; and come, follow me.” By this he implies that |>er- 
fection can only be achieved by entire surrender to the spiritual 

» XLIV, 51 ; CCXXXV, 123 ; CXC, 134 if. 

• At first sight they have einen entschieden, anketiacheUf u,eUJrind- 
lichen Charakter (XUV. 78). 

• Mammon is an Aramaic word meaning wealth. Later on, hut not 
before the Middle Ages, Mammon became a heathen god of wealth. 
In Matthew he is already conceived of as a person, at least metaphorically. 
C/. eVL 86. 
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lif<% complete freedom from earthly cares, and deliverance from 
all desire for wealth. Nevertheless, perfection is not essential 
for salvation. In the form in which it has come down to us the 
passage has certainly been edited : it displays a designed 
antithesis between the vision of Christian perfection based on 
love and (!ompl(‘te separation from the world, and the Jewish 
ideal of perf(*ction according to the Law ; but it is possible that 
if Jesus had intended to exclude from the Kingdom all those 
who hatl worldly possessions, the incident would have been 
otherwise presented. On the other hand, the harshly para- 
doxical saying tliat it is harder for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of heaven than for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle (Matt. xix. 23 -4), seems, at first sight, to be incapable of 
miligation, and leaves the rich man with his riches in a hopeless 
f)f)sition. Various attempts have been made to soften the 
paradox, such as the. substitution of xn/ukog, a rope, for xn^iY]Xog^ 
a eaiiu‘l, or the suggestion that the Needle’s Eye was the name 
of a low gate in Jerusalem. Such attempts are futile, since it 
was th(^ object of the Gospel writer to suggest an insurmountable 
obstacle ; he was not concerned to seem coherent and logical.^ 

Similarly, it is a waste of time to attempt to attenuate the 
meaning of those /og/a which emphasiz.e the need of taking no 
thought for clothing or for the morrow’s food (Matt. vi. 25 ff,). 
Nor could th<»s(‘ who laid store by family ties have welcomed 
such sayings as that contained in Matthew' viii. 21 Jf, : ’’ And 
anotluT of his diseiples said to him : Lord, suffer me first to go 
and bury my father. Hut Jesus answered him : Let the dead 
bury tlieir dead, and follow thou me.” 

Now w'c know’ that for a pious Jew' the duty of burying his 
father w'as a paramount obligation.® Of a similar tenor is the 
well-known passage in Matthew x. 37, and especially its more 
elaborate form in Luke xiv. 26, which makes true discipleship 
depend upon complete severance of all family ties.* There is a 
distinctly disturbing element in the conception of a fundamental 
antagonism between those early relations which are essential 
to human life and the attainment of the other life, the life 
according to God.* 

> xevra, 117 . 

* XCIX, 77. The attempt has l>een to soften the repellent severity 
of this logion by Itie claim that the Greek text is contradictory, and 
that the Aramaic means : Ix^avc the dead to the sextons. It is an 
nn warrant aide hypothesis. T/. CVII, i, 134. 

* ('f* CCL, 154, for a similar piece of advice given by Philo to a 
prostdyte who was beset by the requirements of idolatry in his family. 

* It must not l>e forgotten that Rabbinic literature is irreproachable 

in rt's^iect of the honour due to parents. Cf, 249 
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It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that, when Jesus, in 
order to explain to his disciples how their relations with one 
another should be regulated, contrasts his injunction with 
the organization of the State (Matt. xx. 25 ff . : “ Yc know that 
the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their great ones 
exercise authority over them. . . .”), he implies that this 
organization which he did not think fit to challenge directly 
was, in his estimation, opposed to the mind of God. 

Finally, what practical value can he atUiched, for those who 
must live in human society, to such precepts as,those in Matthew 
V. 39 jQT., where evil is not to be resisted by force, where violent 
assault and robbery are to be endured ? Or those in Mark ix. 
43 : pluck out the eye, cut off the hand w hich may be tlu? 
occasion of stumbling ; better to enter into the Kingdom 
maimed than to be cast unmutilatcd into Ciehenna ? 

While an examination of each passage may not vindi<*ate its 
genuineness in every case, it is difficult to see why t radii itm 
should have invented them all, since they can never have been 
regarded as practical directions for conduct, save by a few 
cloistered fanatics, an exception proving the rule. TIu* (question 
of genuineness arises rather in connexion with those sayings 
which contradict or correct those which we have just (juoted, 
as though attemj)ting to evade their unpalatable severity. 

The true state of the ease is that from the point of Jesus his 
utterances involved no paradox. For him there was no (juestion 
of a petty insignificant movement, painfully and gradually 
striving towards perfection, but of the measures necessary to 
prepare for the setting up of the divine community of the 
Kingdom. What was required of man was that h<; should 
eo-operate to this end by practising the two comprehensive and 
essential virtues of love and abnegation of those worldly posses- 
sions whose claims hindered him from the attainment of 
metanoia. While it may be admitted tliat the plucking out of 
the eye or the cutting off of the hand arc metaphors, the rest 
of the sayings must be taken literally. 

For it is clear that they constitute the pattern of a life whose 
perfection must be estimated in the light of the imminence of 
the Kingdom, the pattern of a life which is purely transitory. 
It must not be forgotten that the demands embodied in these 
sayings constitute the essential condition of such a life. Un- 
doubtedly they have a harsh appearance, but the attempt to 
soften them, to roimd off their sharp corners at any cost can 
only yield unsound and unsatisfactory results. Nothing can 
obliterate the fact that they embody the ethics of an eschatolo- 
gical movement, the practical morality of salvation. Jesus dcK-s 
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not lay it down, at least according to the Gospels as we have 
them, as a standard to be rigorously and universally imposed, 
but as the only really certain means of attaining the goal, the 
means which must be employed by anyone who is afraid of 
missing it. These paradoxical utterances have been discussed 
either as the expression of “ an ideal whose realization would 
constitiite a separate society,” ^ or as setting forth the monastic 
ideal (Renan). This is not the point. The agelong effort to 
represent the ethics of Jesus as the adequate expression of an 
absolute ethic docs not harmonize with the freedom of mind, 
usually preserved in dealing with the Baptist, necessary to 
understand that the Nazarcnc could and did preach ideals of 
conduct for a specific movement,* ideals winch, in general, took 
no account of possibilities arising out of situations which it was 
the very object of the movement to despise or destroy. But if 
that is so it would seem surprising that Jesus should contradict 
himself, that he shouhl appear, in some passages, to admit the 
possession of wealth and of those family ties which, elsewhere, 
he had so light-heartedly swept away. In some cases the 
problem may be solved by calling such passages secondary 
modifications, but not in every ease. When such inconsistencies 
embarrass us, we must remember that Jesus was not governed 
by our logic, and that many of the logia have come dowm to us 
detached from the setting w^hich would have made them perfectly 
intelligible to us. Above all it must be observed that in his 
mind, and in the law of love which de termined the form of his 
thinking, there w^as inherent a kind of principle of contradiction, 
by which, all unconsciously, he appears to confirm in detail 
what he rejects in its totality. He may have been induced, in 
particular eases which appealed to his emotions, to take into 
account the dilliculties which his principles would ignore. He 
may have accepted individual compromises and approximations 
in the ascent towards that divine perfection which is the raison 
d’etre and the goal of metanoia. 

On the other hand, it is necessary to avoid introducing the 
ideas of our own time into the w'ords which Jesus may have 
used. For instance, by ” poor ” he may not necessarily have 
meant the destitute : he might equally have been referring to 
the anavim, W’hcn wc find in Matthew v. 8 : ” Blessed are the 
poor in spirit ” (fioxoQioiotTtTCJxol Ttvivfiau), where Luke vi. 20 

' De Faye, £tude sur les origines dts iSglises de Vdge aitostolii^ue, 113, 
Paris, 1909. 

■ It is not maintained that Jesus belonged to a sect, a matter of 
which w'c know nothing, but only that the spirit of his etliical teaching 
has a #ectarian character. 
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only reads “ Blessed are ye poor,’’ the words “ in spirit ” (rm 
although a gloss, are a truer rendering of the meaning 
of the logion than Luke’s more literal translation. The jKK>r 
in question are those who possess the real spirit of poverty and 
who, unperturbed by material cares, j)laee their whole trust in 
God.^ They are probably not rich, but belong, as a rule, to the 
am-haares,* but their poverty does not constitute their title to 
the Kingdom. There is nothing to ])rovc that Jes\is was 
specially interested in poverty, any more than in wealth. It is 
an extremely simple-minded ]>oint of view' which would regard 
.Jesus as a precursor of Socnalism who came to preach the (ios]>el 
of the poor, on the basis of the saying attributed to him in 
Matthew xi. 5 : “ the poor have the Gosped * preached to them ; 
for, apart from the fact that the idea is found in Isaiah Ixi. I, 
it is always to the aruivim that such passages refer. He may 
have felt a natural sympathy for the lowdy, while reeogni'/ing 
the extent of their spiritual need, but it does not appear that 
he regarded poverty as in any' way' constituting a title to the 
Kingdom. It is a proof of the fundamental sanity’^ of .Jestis, 
since, b\' itself, poverty is not more efTieaeious than w'ealih in 
liberating the mind from terrestrial cares. ^ In truth, Jesus 
w'as only interested with the spiritually poor, he who lives as 
though he had nothing and desired nothing. 

Conversely, it is only the rich in the bad sense who is the 
object of Jesus’ reprobation, he who is the slave of his posses- 
sions ; nor had he, as far as we know, any object ion in principle 
to the right to possess property and to enjoy it. He never 
say's that the essential condition of salvation lies in the surrender 
of possessions. On the contrary, he is aware that riches render 
possible many forms of good deeds which can be most profitable 
to the doer.® Nothing could be further removed from Socialism. 
What concerns him is the spirit in which poverty or riches 
are accepted, and not the mere fact of being either rich or 
poor. 

» CXV, la. * evn, ii. aa. » XLIV, im. 

* The Rabbis found great cause for anxiety in thr m<iral <JaiigrrH 
arising from poverty (r/. LXXX, 27-t jQT.) ; but tliey did not think that 
it w'as an evil in itsedf, any more than riches w'cro a g(Mid. A man 
must rise above botti. This was also the thought of Jesus, i'f. LXXIV, 
i, ch. xiv. 

‘ f/. Luke xvi. 9 11, and Syii. ; xix. H. 
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II 

The Practical Life ' 

Similarly, with regard to work, the main problem does not 
consist in finding out whether it is possible to live without 
taking thought for the future, since it has been and continues 
to be solved in the East to the satisfaction of those who have 
tried it. It is to discover whether Jesus, inclined in the true 
prophetic manner to carry trust in God to its limits, discour- 
aged work. As a matter of fact, he never speaks about it. Nor 
was it necessary, since work is the basis of the security and 
organization of that human life whose approaching end he was 
announcing. He lived in the midst of working-men, and though 
he may have drawn some of them from their occupations to 
follow him, there is no evidence that he recommended to them 
the life of contemplation while they waited for the Great Day. 
His standpoint never altered : what mattered to him was that 
work should not absorb the whole of the religious man’s atten- 
tion, and if he could free himself entirely from it, so much the 
better. It need hardly be added that there is no question of 
regarding work as a social duty, nor is it rclev^ant to inquire 
what would be the effect of applying in a universal sense to a 
stable soeiety the injunction to take no thought for the morrow. 

We are led to a similar conclusion when we consider the case 
of the family. Tlicrc is nothing surprising in the fact that the 
])rophet laid no great store by family ties in the light of his 
expeetation of the Kingdom.® But when the Christian family 
came into being, believers were bound to maintain, as they do 
still, that Jesus both foresaw it and founded it. If that were 
so, the Gospel tradition would involve us in an insoluble contra- 
dict ion. But it is not so. One ptissage, and one only (Mark x. 
3 jfif.), is cited as giving guidance concerning divorce. It seems 
probable that ancient tradition absolutely prohibited divorce 
(r/. Luke xvi. 18), and that it is the Matthiean redactor who 
has softened the prohibition by adding “ except for adultery ” 
(Matt. V. 32 ; xix. 9). It has been inferred from this passage that 
“ Our Lord recognized the institution of the family as sacred 
and divine,” ® that he ” preserves and purities it by establishing 
it as a union which cannot legitimately be broken.” * Such an 
inference docs violence to the text, and confuses, in the mind 

^ Shailer Matthews, Jesus on Social Ifistitutions, London, 1928. 

*LX3aX, 142; CLXn, 421. -CCXXXV, 121. 

* CXC, 132. Cf. XLIV, 98, who linds in Jesus cine hoht sittliche 
HVr/ffMi; f/rr Khe tmd Familie. 
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of Jesus, an expression of love with a Jazv, and the sugifestion of 
a highly laudable state of mind with a social obligation. In 
the view^ of Jesus, to put away one’s wife for any cause whatever 
was an evil deed, opposed to the law of love, and on this }X)int 
the Pharisees were agrei‘d with him.' lie will not tolerate in 
those who desire to attain the Kingdom any tendency to prolit 
by the leniency of the 7'orah in the matter of divorce. It is a 
practical direction with which wt may compare the parallel ctise 
of illegal tolerance displayed by Jesus towards the adulterous 
woman (John viii. S ff,). None the less all the evidence goes 
to show that the ideal of Jesus was the renuneiation of sexual 
relations, wiiich, moreover, would lind no place in the Kingdom 
(Mark xii. 25 and Synopsis). 

This can hardly be culled founding the family. The attempt 
has also been made,* on the basis of Matthew xix. 5 : “ He made 
them male and female,” to prove that Jesus allirmed the etpiality 
of the sexes. The interpretation goes far beyond the text ; but 
ev(‘n if it could b(‘ taken as probable, there could be no (piestion 
here of feminism. The kind of equality contemplated by Jesus 
could only have been religious, a very different matter. Even 
that implied some advance, since the religion of Jahweh was a 
religion for men.^ Finally, it would be rash to (»laim that Jesus 
was interested in social economics because* he considered it 
disgraceful that a son should not support an indigent father 
(Matt. XV. 5 ff,). He could only have* been concerned with the 
problem if he had believed that there was a future for humanity, 
but this was not his belief. 

It seems waste of time to demonstrate at length that Jesus 
was not interested in what we call political morality. His 
preaching had no relation to the normal conditions of a State 
and took no account of them. It has been said * that this 
was because the .Jews had so long been governed by foreigners ; 
the true reasem was because the State was an organization 
Ixlonging to the temporal order of this ag(‘, w'ith wliich Jesus 
had no concern. The w'cll-known passage in Mark xii. 17 : 
“ Render to CiE.sar the things wdiieh are Caesar’s,” namely, the 

* LXXIV, i, ch. ix, 07 JJ. They often r]uotecl Mul. ii. 10 : “ For I 
h(iie puttinfi away^ saith the Lord/* The Kabhis believed in the <livine 
origin of laarriagt*, created by (iod in heaven. Shuinrnai hiniU*d the 
right of divorce to the ease of adultery, as in .Matt. v. .T2. Hut in 
practiw these exMdIent principles were rcn*lered nugatory, and even 
Hillel allowed a man to divorce his wife for any cauM*. 

«XLI V, 90. 

•ccLXXXvm, 437, even sees in the establishment of this ndigious 
ecpialitv one of the great original elements in the teaching of Jesus. 

*CCL, 152 jff. 

J. 
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coin which bore his image and was used to pay taxes ^ — “ and 
to God the things which are God’s,” has been mishandled to the 
point of contradiction in the attempt to prove that the prophet 
acknowledged the rights of the State side by side with those of 
God. Whereas, what he really did w^as to subordinate the 
demands of an earthly lord to the rights of God, while eluding 
the trap set for him by his enemies. They asked him whether 
it was right to pay tribute to Rome : if he said. No, he was at 
once in danger ; if he said. Yes, he would be condenmed in the 
estimation of pious Jews. Hence he did not say : Do not pay, 
disclaim all service to the State. He did not raise the question 
since it did not interest him to bring about a revolution in a 
dying world. His attitude was that of a prophet who is not 
concerned with the contingent. The Roman tribute can be 
endured like hunger and thirst, as being an external necessity 
which has no bearing on the true life.* 

It has been said * that “ Civil or public law constitute a 
domain in which the first Christian generation could take its 
place without revolution, with the ultimate end in view of 
permeating them with its own spirit.” The truth of the matter 
is that Jesus took no account of either civil or public law, which 
was a fortunate thing for the future of the Christian life ; for 
if he had attempted to apply his princii)les to them systematic- 
ally in even the smallest degree, he would have become a kind 
of Doukhobor. Granted the continuance of the present age, 
his type of mind tended to a Tolstoyan solution of the problem 
thus presented. Christians such as Tertullian had in mind 
when lie wrote the Dv corofia miliiis would have understood him 
perfectly. If, on the other hand, throughout the course of the 
Christian era, Christianity has manifested itself as the mainstay 
of civil and public law, it is because the law adapted the Gospel 
to its own requirements at the cost, not only of the letter of its 
most vital injunctions, but of its very spirit. Nothing else was 
possible when life itself was at stake ; but Jesus w’as not 
concerned with continuance of this life. 

His attitude was the same with regard to what w^e call 
cuUurc, For him there w as no question of science and its claims 
or of civilization and its amenities. No doubt, as far as he knew 
them, and his knowledge was negligible, he w^as not friendly 

* C/. Matt. xxii. ISjflT. ; Luke xx, 20 jgT. 

* It will be obvious that the above argument rests upon the assump- 
tion of tlic authentic ity o f the logion, and that it has no other ground. 
Cf. CLXIT, 432 ; LXIQV, 02jOr., concerning the similar idea developed 
in Rabbinic teaching. 

* CXC, 131. 
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to them, and if he had been called upon to express an opinion 
about them, he would certainly have eondeinneil them, as 
representing, so to sj>eak, the order of this age, the age whose 
disappearance he proclaimed and expected. It is the height 
of absurdity to use the teaehing of Jesus to vindicate modern 
civilization. 

Hence there docs not seem to be any contradiction in tlie 
teaching of the Nazarene, but, on the contrary, an extraordinary 
consistency and coherence in his basic ideas. We create our 
own difliculiics by failing to read the dwinnents in their his- 
torical pers{)ective. The coming Kingdom stands opposed to 
the present Age ; Jesus longs for the ft)rmer, he is completely 
indifferent to the latter ; but the law of love, his controlling 
and inspiring motive, leads him to a spontaneous and illogical 
relaxation in individual eases of the seve rity which the logical 
application of his principles would demand. 

I^t us now attempt a general summing-up of the ethical 
teaching of Jesus. 

Strictly speaking Jesus has no ethics, if we are to undeTstand 
by the term a reasoned, systematic code* of morals, drawn up 
with a definite view to its application to the needs of daily life* 
The teaching of Jesus had no temporary or specific orientation 
to the present world order. ^ On the contrary, its fundamental 
purpose is to produce in man, one might almost say, d priori, a 
state of mind, a deep-seated and, so to speak, an instinctive 
tendency towards detachment from this life, a j)oint of view 
directed wholly towards the realiziition of a life absolved from 
the claims and conditions of this present life. 

The specific injunctions which the teaehing of Jesus offers 
to meet the need of particular occasions display no originality 
whatever. They show alfinities with biblical and rabbinical 
Wisdom-literature, and even with the universal fund of practical 
wisdom. It is a waste of time to attcmj)t to disprove this state- 
ment.* From this point of view the marvellous su|XTiority of 
Christian ethics is only a theological illusion. “ This is not to 
say that, in the course of time and under the pressure of the 
needs of a life which showed no signs of coming to an e/id, 
Christianity did not ultimately build up a lofty and practical 
morality, nor that the teaching of Jesus, at least his law of 
love, did not constitute a very important ferment in this 
process ; what we maintain is that the tlu>ught of Jesus is not, 
in this respect, any more than in others, to be confused with 

* CXLVH, 440. 

* CCL, 152 ; XUV, 78 ; XXXm, 197. C/. LXXIX, 136 ; CLl, 199. 

* cun, 103. 
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the thinking of the Fathers. The real originality of Jesus 
consists (1) in his view of human life, with its contingencies and 
its claims, in the light of the coming Day, which for him was 
about to (lawn ; (2) in his entire obsession with the Kingdom ; 
(8) in the supremacy of this law of love resulting from his 
eschatological preoccupation, or, at least, which can only be 
explained by it. 

Theologians, compelled to admit that the nucleus of the 
t(?aching of Jesus preserved in Christian ethics are not peculiar 
to him, are willing to acknowledge that his is the originality of 
having brought them together and set them forth as the pattern 
of the life which must be lived by a real man.^ Perhaps it would 
be truer to say, the life of a man who surrenders life by subordi- 
nating it to that coming transformation of the world in which it 
will be absorbed in God. In addition, it should be said that the 
alleged collection of the ethical precepts of Jesus does not 
present the appearance of anything more than an undesigned 
collection. 

Taken by itself, this supposedly perfect ethics is strange and 
disturbing to us.* What we call Christian ethics, the system 
based on the sporadic and empirical moral teaching of the 
Nazarene, is the result of the failure of the vision of Jesus. 
This vision is meaningless save in relation to what he believed 
to be the ultimate goal of man and of the world. 

* CLXXX, 51 Jf. 

' CLXXVI, ;J17 (ueeording to von llarliuann) : Seine ethik ist ufis 
fraud uud ausstOssifi . . . 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF JESUS 
I 

Jkst^s’ Conception of the Last Things 

A t lirst sight tlu‘ Synoptists appear to suggest that Jesus, 
ill spite of his entire pn‘(K*eupation witli tlie final <iestiny 
of man, liad formulated no system of eschatology, any more 
than he possessed a system of etliies. The one lixed object of 
his interest was the life which led to the Kingdom, and upon 
this he concentrated the attention of his disciples. 

In the circle in which he moved, men’s minds were occupied 
with lurid and fantastic descriptions of the events which would 
occur when the present age gave place to that which was to 
come. It was commonly believed that some or all of the 
unnumbered dead, each clothed with a bodily form which 
would preserve the individuality of its possessor, would ris<‘ 
from their graves. Standing before the Judge* of all, each 
would receive the due record e»f his earthly life. The righteous 
would enter into a blessed life in the Kingdom of (iod, while 
the wicked — on the supposition that they came out of Sheol - 
would be banished into the abyss of <larkness and misery to 
share the company of the Devil. The attitude of Jesus towards 
these fantastic pictures, which were probably never received 
as an essential part of the faith of Israel, is hard to d(*termine. 
The main ditliculty lies in the fact that the hope which w'as the* 
motive and support of the mission of the Naxarene, namely, the 
immediate advent of the Kingdom, was never realized. It is 
clear that the disciples were brought by the force of circum- 
stances to modify in some degree the point of view of their 
Master, and it is to be feared that our Gosjxds, without informing 
us of the fact, give us the point of view of the redactors rather 
than that of Jesus. 

We find the clearest proof of this in the redactional differences 
which can easily be discerned in the parallel passages. It is 
equally clear that passages of the Old Testament have been 
used to supplement and fill out the details of the tradition, 
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without the slightest probability that they were used by Jesus 
himself for this purpose. Be that as it may, it is obvious that 
Jesus’ picture of the last things, in so far as the cursory indica- 
tions of the Gospels enable us to reconstruct it, was neither 
clear, coherent, nor complete. 

It is certainly improbable that he entirely discarded the 
popular apocalyptic. Indeed, it is to be noted ^ that in the 
passages in which he is recorded as describing the Last Day, he 
not only adopts the language of apocalyptic, but follows the 
general plan of the apocalyptic drama. There may have been 
later glosses or additions intended to supplement his silence 
concerning certain points, but it is hard to explain his silence 
save by the hypothesis that he accepted the views current in 
his time.* Hence the views which the Gospel writers attribute 
to him would probably show no great divergence from those 
which he would himself have expressed. 

Mark xiii contains an account of the great final crisis (prob- 
ably derived from the logia and utilized by Matt. xxiv. and 
Luke xxi.* ; there would be disorder, uprisings, and tribulations 
preceding the appearance of the Messiah ; the “ abomination 
of desolation ” would be set up “ where it ought not to be,” 
that is, in the Temple (xiii. 14 : to pdiXvyjna rfjg iprj/n(oae(og\^ 
followed by a period of unspeakable disasters in which all flesh 
would ])erish if God had not shortened the days ; there would 
be tipheavals of the natural order, and then the Son of Man 
would appear with all the fantastic accompaniments of the 
aj)ocalypse of Daniel. Unfortunately, the genuineness of this 
menacing passage cannot be maintained, as can easily be 
demonstrated by the liberties which the three redactors have 
taken with it.® The conservative critics, at least those whose 
courage has failed before the evidence, such as Dewick and 
Batiffol, acknowledge tlic fact, only maintaining that the 
redactor may have preserved some genuine logia in the frame- 
work of this invented utterance. It may be so, but these 
genuine fragments are difficult to disentangle, since the passage 

' ccun, 216. 

* llatiffol, CXC, 274, embarrassed by this situation, at once advises 
us not to lose sight of “ the purely moral value ” assigned by Jesus 
‘‘ to the conceptions enshrined in the popular belief of his timey It 
is to be feared that the word “ moral ” is meaningless here, as is often 
the ease. 

* It is reproduced again by the two Gospel wTiters in Matt. x. 17-22 
and Luke xii. 11-12, the one probably following Mark and the other Q. 

* The redactor is thinking of a profanation of the Temple, without, 
perhaps, specifying its nature. C/. CXIV, 103. 

» There is an interesting treatment of the point in XXXV, i, 125 /. 
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does not reflect the belief of the actual disciples of Jesus but 
that of men who were disturbed and alarmed by the delay of 
the parousia^ and who sought to confirm their hope by the 
belief, following the pattern of Jewish apocalyptic, that such 
events would be the sign of the advent of the promised dayJ 
The Jewish colouring of this picture is so strong as to lend some 
probability to the view that its framework at least is derived 
from a short pre-Christian apocalypse. Reason demands that 
the conservative critics who refuse to admit this j>ossihility 
should acknowledge at least that Jesus here speaks exactly as 
a Jew would have done. Such a view is entirely probable, for 
if Jesus had spoken otherwise it is difficult to believe that the 
tradition would not have shown traces of the difference and 
have sought to supplement it from Jewish apocalyptic. 

It was never in the mind of Jesus that the Kingdom would 
be reserved solely for those of the righteous who would be alive 
at the dawn of the Great Day. Various views were current in 
his time concerning those who would be included in the future 
kingdom, but the most conservative estimates allowed that the 
righteous who had lived in earlier days, at least those belonging 
to Israel, would share in the kingdom. The Saddueecs seem 
to have been the only Jews who did not believe in the Resurrec- 
tion (Mark xii. 18). The early Jews, being monists, could not 
conceive of a future life for man save under the form of a re- 
constitution of his physical nature ; but the adoption by Jewish 
thought of Greek dualism which despised the body and connected 
immortality with the spiritual nature of man, had led to compli- 
cations. Difficult questions were raised by the necessity of 
reconciling the contradictory beliefs in the resurrection of the 
body and the immortality of the soul, although in practice a 
compromise might be possible. For example, it was difficult 
to decide whether the resurrection was one of the body or of the 
individual, and if of the latter, how the individuality was to 
be preserved. Concerning these two points, taken separately 
or in their relation to one another, Jesus, so far as we know, 
said nothing. He believed in the resurrection, and he seems 
to have held that there was an immortal principle in man which 
our sources call the soul (^xv)y without defining it ; it was 
possible for an evil life to destroy it.* Since this principle was 
distinct from the body, it might be thought that it was this 
which would be manifested at the resurrection. 

^ CXIV, 107. Note in particular the prediction in xiii, 80-1 : “ This 
generaiion shall not pass away till all be fulfilled. Heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but my words shall not pass away."* 

*cciiin, 220, 
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But there was still the question of what would beeome of it 
after the death of the body. On this point Jesus made no 
definite statement, ' and it seems a rash proceeding to attempt 
to construct a reply out of the few casual utterances recorded 
in our sources. However, if he had believed that the essential 
human personality resided in the immortal soul alone, the 
expectation and preaching of the Kingdom would have been 
superfluous.* The physical transformation of the natural order 
would have been a dream without purpose. The w'orld, in 
the divine sense, since the death of the first man, was consti- 
tuted by the sum of all the souls of the righteous of past genera- 
tions. Hence it already existed above the terrestrial world, 
and was of a wholly different order. There w^as no need, there- 
fore, to speak of catastrophic change and resurrection. Since 
Jesus preached with the sole purpose of announcing the eschato- 
logical Kingdom, it follo%vs that the immortal principle, whose 
existence in man he admits, is not the only object of the 
resurrection. Such, doubtless, was the view current in his 
time. 

The^t' IS <i [JUr»NOge peculiar to Luke (xvi. 19-31) which calls 
for exa^ii^ation. It relates that Lazarus the beggar, pre- 
sumably H i)ious person, after death was borne by the angels into 
Abraham’^ bosom {Ftgrov xoheov^ A [iQad/i). Tlie rich man also 
died and was buried. “ And in hell (iv t( 7> adfj) he lifted up his 
eyes, l^'ing in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazari^s in his bosom.” To his cry for pit\’ the patriarch replies 
that be has already received his portion on earth, and adds : 
“ ind beside all this, between us and you there is a great gulf 
fixed (xda/iu fi^ya (aTi]oixTm)y that they which would pass 
from hence to you may not be able, and that none may cross 
over from thence to us.” 

We arc not concerned at present with the style or the mean- 
ing of the parable, but only with the significance of the phrase 
” Abraham’s bosom.” It appears to be a place where the 
blessed rest as a child in its mother’s arms * ; where they are 
welcomed by Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, according to 4 Macca- 
bees xiii. 16 ; a place of which a Targum says : * ” like the 
Garden of Eden, into which none may enter save the righteous, 
whose souls shall be carried thither by the angels ” ; finally, 
the place which Luke xxiii. 43 calls Paradise ® (” Verily, I say 

^ Christ’s omission, according to CCLIII, 220. 

“ Cin, i, 2a8. > Cf, John i. 18. 

^ Targum ou Kohclcih, 4, 12. T/. LXVI, ii, 223 jQr. ; XCVII, 168j(jr. 

* From the Persian word pardeSj meaning a roval garden or park. 
C/. XCVI, i, 419. 
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unto thee, today shalt thou be with me in Paradise ” ; the 
promise of Jesus to the repentant thief). The “ hell ” mentioned 
in our passage is the ancient sheol^ mon* or less hellenized, since 
souls are tormented there as in the Tartarus of the classical 
authors. 

It is unlikely that Jesus could have envisaged the possibility 
of a dialogue between Paradise and Hell, or that he could have 
imagined Abraham as carrying on a conversation with the 
denizens of Hades. Such details arc merely metaphors and 
symbols. But the passage implies the conception that after 
death the immortal part of the righteous enters Paradise while 
that of the wicked departs into hell. This in turn suppos(‘s a 
kind of special judgment^ in the theological phrase, before the 
general judgment takes place. The Pharisees held some such 
view, believing that only the righteous would experience a 
bodily resurrection, while the rest would continue to suffer the 
punishment which they had deserved.^ But we caniK)t tell 
whether this belief was shared by Jesus or was me rely that of 
the Lucan redactor. 

Nor do w’c know how’ the Nazarene conceived of the resur- 
rection, nor whether he expected a resurrection of the flesh in 
the gross material form in which the Cliureh finally accepted 
it, a belief which was so often the butt of pagan jest. With 
regard to this point certainty is impossible. We shall see 
that Paul gets aw^ay from this material conception of the 
great awakening. In his conception, that which would 
come forth from the earth would not be tluit which had 
been laid there, but something wdiieh, while resembling it, 
would be essentially different, a divine creation, a glorified body. 
Now' a similar idea seems to be implied in Mark xii. 1H~27 
(Matt. xxii. 23 33 ; Luke xx. 27 38), since it is said there 
that those who rise will be sexless like the angels (Mark 
xii. 25). This clearly implies the resurrection of individuals 
rather than of bodies.^ The evidence is certainly weak, but 
hardly so precarious as the conclusions which arc drawn from 
the teaching which finally triumphed in Christian orthoiloxy 
because it was based upon what was supposed to be known 
about the bodily resurrection of Christ. Jewish opposition and 
Docetic ® denials forced the Church to emphasize the material 
aspect of the miracle and to heighten its realism. The same 

^ XXIX, ii, 391. fiovoyevri^ vl 6 wv elg rdv x6knov rov TtaxQoq. 

* CCXXXV, 177 ; CCLin, 220. 

* The Docetists believed that the body of Christ was only a phantasm 
(doxrjai ^) ; hence his sufferings and death were only an api>carance. 
This view arose at a very early date. 
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causes brought about a belief in one fixed type of resurrection 
for all classes of persons. 

We have already seen that there was no general agreement 
in Jewish thought with regard to the extent of the resurrection. 
There were those who absolutely denied any resurrection of the 
dead. Apart from the Sadducean view which maintained that 
the soul would perish with the body,^ there was a tradition, 
represented by several of the deutero-canonical books, such as 
Sirach, Tobit, and 1 Maccabees, which knew no resurrection.® 
In others there is uncertainty concerning the extent of the 
resurrection, whether it would embrace all the righteous, all 
Jews, or all mankind. It would seem at first sight that, since 
Jesus believed in the existence of an immortal principle in man, 
and, apparently, expected a final judgment for all mankind, 
he must have held the doctrine of a general resurrection ; but 
the Pharisees, who also believed in an immortal soul, confined 
the resurrection to the righteous. There were Jews, too, who 
believed in a general judgment, but did not regard it as neces- 
sarily preccde<l by the resurrection, or limited the latter to that 
of the righteous.® Our sources afford no certainty on this point. 
In Luke xx. 85 wc read that “ they that arc accounted worthy 
to attain to that world, and the resurrection from the dead, 
neith(T marry nor are given in marriage ...” Such are 
designated by the Evangelist “ sons of the resurrection ” (ryyc 
dvaardaecDs vloi dvxfc). Unfortunately, these verses, remark- 
able for their unairibiguity, are only found in Luke, and are 
therefore in all probability redaetional, since there is no trace 
of them in Mark and Matthew. Moreover, the fact that the 
Lucan passage is only concern<*d with the resurrection of the 
blessed, apparently does not imply necessarily the denial of a 
general resurrection.* However, Luke xiv. 14 seems also to 
limit the resurrection to the righteous (rfj dvaaxdaei dixaicov), 

A final indication that there was no inevitable connexion 
between a resurrection and a judgment is afforded by the fairly 
general conception that demons and other disembodied spirits 
would experience the judgment. This clearly seems to be the 
suggestion of Matthew viii. 29 ; “ And they (the demons whom 
Jesus was ccLsting out of the Gadarene demoniacs) cried out 
saying, What have we to do with thee, thou Son of God ? art 
thou come hither to torment us before the time ? ” {ijXOeg wde 
TtQo xaiQOv paaavlaai 

» XXIX, ii, 391. » Ibid,, 508, 542 ff, 

• Charles, Eschat., in EB, col. 1375, which makes special reference 
to t he B ook of Jubilees. 

* cm, ii, 338j()r. 
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It would be rash to suppose that the words of the Matth«ean 
redactor represent the mind of Jesus ; but at least we can see 
that he might have believed in a judgment of the wicked without 
admitting them to a share in the resurrection. 

The fact that Mark xii. 24-7 (and Syn. par.) speaks of the 
resurrection of the seven husbands of the woman, who were 
hardly all righteous persons, seems to confirm the expectation 
of a general resurrection. But it would be dangerous to draw 
conclusions from a hypothetical case invented solely for the 
purpose of catching the prophet. The same is true of Matthew 
XXV, where we have a description of the appearance of 

all nations {ndvra rd iOvtj) before the Judge; since the whole 
section is plainly redactional and out of keeping with its context.^ 

The final position is that we are unable to determine what 
was the teaching of Jesus on this fundamental point, since 
John V. 28-9 is the only passage which unequivwally aflirms a 
general resurrection. We may be sure that if he had emphasized 
it, the tradition would be less indeterminate with regard to the 
point. We do not, nor shall we ever know, which of the various 
conceptions current among the Jews in his time w^as held by the 
Nazarene. 


II 

The Judgment 

The same statement -must be made with regard to the jiulg- 
ment, concerning which several questions arise which we have 
no means of answxTing. From the evidence of his (*thies, and 
its purpose of changing sinners into saints, it might be inferred 
that Jesus exjieeted an individual judgment ; that it was tin* 
individual and not the nation who would appear befon* the 
Judge, and there are some grounds for saying * that such a 
conception has completely discarded nationalism. In the 
second place, he seems to have believed that the judgment 
would consist of such a detailed inquiry into the life of the 
individual as had not generally been envisaged by earlier teach- 
ing, and would embrace deeds, words, motives, and even 
thoughts. It has been suggested that this feature of his teach- 
ing is a return to the passion of the Prophets for the triumph 
of absolute righteousness.* 

With regard to the manner in which the judgment would 
be carried out, the teaching of Jesus leaves us unenlightened. 
Batiffol has remarked * that in the various passages dealing 
» XCIX, 204 . » CXC, 271 . • CCLm, 222. * CXC, 278 . 
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with the subject, “ the central idea is the correlation of the 
doctrine of the Kingdom with that of Salvation. All the rest 
is secondary, uncertain and relative.” True, but if we ask 
ourselves whether that which Jesus regarded as the funda- 
mental clement in the judgment is that which the Gospel writers 
emphasize, we shall find no answer. The one passage which 
contains information — slight enough — on the point is Matthew 
XXV. 81-46, which describes the nations as summoned before 
the throne of the Son of Man. Even if the passage in question 
were not purely redactional, as it is, it would afford us no 
information concerning the judgment, properly speaking : “ and 
he shall separate them one from another, as the shepherd 
s(q)arat(;th the sheep from the goats ; and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left.” Nothing more, 
no information as to the manner in which the choice is to be 
made. Hence it has been supposed ^ that we have to do with 
an instantaneous separation, rather than with the conduct of 
a trial. But nothing can be based upon a verse which is con- 
cerned more with the lesson to be drawn from the judgment 
than with the judgment itself. Nevertheless several passages 
seem to allude to a great Assize ; for instance, Mark viii. 38 
(and Syn. par. ; Matt. x. 82-8 and Luke xii. 8-9), Matthew 
xvi. 27 and liUke ix. 20, all of which point in the same direction, 
being intended to warn those who might be inclined to despise 
or deny the Son of Man in the present day, of the retribution 
which they may expeet in the (ireat Day. Such a tendency 
stamps these passjigcs at once as redactional, and as reflecting 
an attitude on the part of the Christian community which was 
eertainly not that of Jesus ; hence they can give us no help 
on the point with which we are dealing. We may be prepared 
to admit that Jesus believed in a set Judgment, but apart from 
impressions which have no direct justification, such an admis- 
sion rests upon the following consideration alone, namely, that 
the conception attributed to Jesus by the Evangelists was 
current in his time and did not necessarily imply any detailed 
account of the judgment. Such an admission has never been 
called in question. 

The question arises as to who would be the Judge at the 
last Judgment. The general belief of the Jews was that it 
would be God himself. However, the dislike felt by certain 
schools of thought to the anthropomorphic conception of Jahweh 
may well have led to the idea that the Messiah, acting on behalf 
of God, would be the Judge. Unfortunately this change is 
only found in writings of late date and suspected of Christian 

» cm, i, 287. 
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interpolation, such as Enoch and 4 Esdras.^ At first sight the 
Synoptics seem to waver between three views : (1) It is iiml 
the Father who will judge, and Jesus will ap|H"ar l>efore him, 
or beside him, as a witness (Matt. x. 82-3 ; Luke xii. 8 9 ; 
Matt. vii. 22-8 ; Matt, xviii. 85 ; Luke xviii. 7 ; Matt. xiii. 
80). (2) It is the Son of Man who will come witli his angels, 
w4th divine attributes such as the book of Daniel describes, 
as the deputy of God, and will render to every man according 
to his works (Matt. xvi. 27 ; xxv. 31 ; xxiv. 50). (8) The 

angels of the Son of Man, sent by him, will purge delilenient 
out of his Kingdom (Matt. xiii. 41). Such activities might 
almost bc‘ described as police measures, involving no apocalyptic 
manifestation. The choice, if one must be made, j)rc‘sents 
difficulties. 

The position is almost hopeless from the point of view of 
recovering the actual mind of Jesus, since the rapid transition 
from prophet to Messiah, and from Messiah to Saviour-(hKi, 
imperatively demanded a fundamental change in the eschato- 
logical role of Jesus. The numerous Matthsean passages repre- 
senting the function of Christ as Judge art' suspicious at this 
early date, the more so in that they rest on the passage with 
its Pauline colouring : “ All things have been committed to 
him by the Father ” (Matt, ii. 27. t/. Matt. xiii. 41 8, 49 /. ; 

xvi. 27 ; xxii. 11-14; xxv. 82). Thus, the concepti<»n of the 
purging of the Kingdom of the Son of Man by his angels is 
derived from the parable of the Tares, which, in its [)rescnt 
form, and in comparison with the rest of the Matthiean Gospel, 
exhibits, in its obvious improbability, all the marks of redac- 
tional invention.* 

The view^ is certainly not untenable that Jesus, without 
believing himself to be the Messiah, may have reserved a central 
role in the drama of the Judgment for the Coining One ; but 
it is rash to seek a proof of it in the Matthaean assertion that 
the Son of Man — a conception which, we must repeat, was 
wholly foreign to the Nazarene — will confess or deny those* 
who have confessed or denied him on earth, “ when he shall 
come in the glory of his Father with his holy angels.” Here 
wx are dealing with the parousia^ and the conception of the 
parousia did not come from Jesus. In short, we have no 
knowledge whatever of what Jesus thought of the Messiah and 
his functions. 

Indeed, it would be a fruitless task to attempt to resolve 
the contradictions of the Gospels : it is impassible, in the 
present state of our knowledge, to go beyond the bald state- 

^XUV, 179. ‘Cm, i, 780; CVI, 202; CVII, ii, 212. 
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ment that Jesus believed in the reality of the Judgment.^ This 
may seem a meagre result of our inquiry, but the reason is 
not far to seek. 

For obvious reasons it is useless to ask how the Nazarene 
conceived of Paradise and hell ; but it would be interesting to 
know what he thought would be the proportion of the elect 
to the lost. For him the elect would be the righteous, those 
who had been rendered so by metanoia. Possibly, at the be- 
ginning of his ministry, he may have hoped that many would 
be led by his message into the way of salvation which he offered 
to them. This illusion must soon have been shattered. This 
is why the Matthsean redactor may have been right in ascribing 
to him, at the close of his career, the much abused phrase which 
may well express the experience of Jesus : “ Many are called 
but few chosen *’ (Matt. xxii. 14). It was, moreover, the verdict 
of the Jewish wisdom of his day.* 

In conclusion, the Synoptic Gospels, distorted by the require- 
ments of the apostolic and sub-apostolic creed, can no longer 
give us a satisfactory reply to the questions raised concerning 
the views of Jesus on the ultimate destiny of humanity. We 
are left with the probable conclusion that he was in accord 
with the opinions and beliefs of his environment. These were, 
unfortunately, various and confused, and we cannot form a 
sullicicntly clear picture of the environment of Jesus, with its 
characteristic ideas, to make such a conclusion of much value 
to us. We arc not even able to say with certainty whether 
his vision of the future had room for the warlike and triumphant 
Messiah, in whom so many of his contemporaries saw the last 
hope of Israel. Our sources certainly appear to predict the 
advent of the Messiah as an unexpected event which would 
immediately be followed by the setting-up of the Kingdom ; 
but that is not sufiicient evidence for believing that this was 
the expectation of Jesus. Between him and the Gospels as 
we have them there is more than a difference of age and environ- 
ment ; there is a fundamental difference of temper and a 
completely changed perspective. 

* Batiffol himself (CXC, 27Sff.) admits this. Since he refuses to 
allow the existence of redactional changes in the teaching of Jesus, 
he prefers to believe that the Master used elements of apocalyptic 
imagery as metaphors or parabolic material. It is as diflicult to accept 
this frank confession of defeat as the contradictory statements of 
Matthew. 

* Cf, 4 Esdras viii. 3 : “ Many are created^ but few are saved ” ; 
viii. 1 ; ix. 15 ; Apoc, of Baruch xliv. 15. 
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THE ORIGINALITY OF JESUS 
I 

The Novelty of the Teaching of Jesus 

A S we come to the end of our study of the teaching of Jesus, 
two questions present themselves : (1) In what did the 
originality of the Nazarene consist, and what was new in his 
teaching ? (2) Since his teaching had as its object the pre- 

paration of his hearers for a crisis which never developed, what 
permanent elements did it contain ? With regard to the first 
point we have already arrived at several conclusions which 
must now be brought together. With regard to the second 
point we shall have to come to a decision about a matter of 
considerable importance, namely, whether, in the evolution of 
the religion which claims Jesus for its founder, the ideas of 
the prophet had, as some maintain, a determining influence, 
or whether, as others claim, they had no part in it at all. 

The explanation which the Gospels give of the beginning 
of the ministry of Jesus as the continuation of the Baptist’s 
mission has the merit of simplicity and clearness, but it is not 
so certain that it is historically true. It is impossible to ignore 
the difference between the spirit of the preaching of Jesus and 
that of his supposed precursor ; the contrast between the 
advent of a day of wrath heralded with threats by a fierce 
ascetic, and the Good News announced with comfortable words 
by a prophet full of tenderness and pity for sinners.^ If the 
account given by the Gospel tradition is trustworthy, the con- 
trast is too great to be resolved by reducing it to a mere differ- 
ence of character and temperament. There is thus, at the 
very outset of the ministry of Jesus, a mystery which we cannot 
pierce ; the source of his characteristic outlook and beliefs 
remains shrouded in a darkness which all our labours leave 
unillumined. Concerning the episode at the Jordan a critic * 

' The contrast is clearly indicated in Matt. xi. ISjQT. (Luke vii. 88 jf .) : 
“ John came neither eating or drinking . . 

* Bruce, in £B, Jesus, § 6. 
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has recently written that “ it affords a backw^ard glimpse into 
the silences of Nazareth ; it is a window into the mind of Jesus.” 
Unfortunately, even if the window is really open, that is, if 
Jesus actually went to Jordan, it is a window that opens into 
the dark. Moreover, if he did go to Jordan, there is no 
hope of ever knowing how far he was indebted to John the 
Baptist for any elements of his teaching, other than his 
two central themes of the nearness of the Kingdom and the 
need for metanoia. Furthermore, it is impossible to say what 
he could have received from a man eoncerning whom we do 
not know whether he possessed any specific doctrine, nor 
wh(‘th(*r he belonged to a sect or was merely a solitary fanatic. 

In the course of our study we have observed in the teach- 
ing of Jesus more tlian one feature which might be charaeterized 
as sectarian, that is to say which bears the marks of the out- 
look and spirit of a small exclusive group. His very name, 
the Nazarenc, points in the same direction. Nevertheless, there 
is absolutely nothing in our sources that indicates with certainty 
the connexion of the prophet with some Jewish sect whose 
doctrines he was promulgating. Since the eighteenth century 
endless discussions have been engaged with the problem with- 
out result. Similarly, every attempt to connect Jesus with the 
Esscncs has been fruitless, for, from our present point of view, 
nothing but contrast appears between the teaching of the 
Essenes and the Synoptic account of the teaching of Jesus ; 
a statement which is equally true of the practices of the Essenes 
and the behaviour of Jesus. Even if we admit the possibility 
of Esscnc influence in matters of detail, an admission about 
which it is impossible to be specific, we cannot hope for light 
from the communities on the shores of the Dead Sea eoncerning 
the ('ssential nature of the Nazarene’s teaching. 

Still less are we in a position to know" anytliing about the 
connexion of the teaching of Jesus with that of other Jewish 
seets whose existence we can only suspect, even if they con- 
tained all the possibilities which wc desire. Whether it be the 
ease that the tradition has obliterated from the teaching of 
Jesus all those features judged to be embarrassing or irrelevant, 
or whether it has preserved a relatively trustworthy picture 
of him, in any case all that wc gather from it is the impression 
that the Nazarene based his teaching on the common stock 
of beliefs current in Israel in his time. Such an impression is 
confirmed by the numerous instances in which we have had 
occasion to observe a connexion betw^een the utterances ascribed 
to Jesus and the ideas current in his day, both in the rabbinical 
schools and in pious circles. To use an expression in vogue 
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at the present time, we may say that in its essence, the content 
of the teaching of Jesus, if not its method of application, does 
not appear to differ widely, in essentials, from that of pharisaic 
Judaism. Modern Jewish writers emphasize this point, and 
we are bound to admit that they are right.^ 

Nevertheless, if there is one characteristic which stands out 
more than another in the Synoptic tradition it is the reiterated 
insistence on a permanent and fundamental opposition between 
Jesus and the Pharisees. We are at once reminded of the 
passage in Mark i. 22 : “ For he taught them as one having 
authority (oj^ i^ovalav ex^v) ” — the note of the prophet — 
“ and not as the scribes ” — whom the Gospels always associate 
with the Pharisees. Such a passage clearly implies that the 
teaching of the Nazarene, both in its spirit and in its methods, 
stands in opposition to that of the Schools. On their side, the 
Pharisees pursued Jesus with an unrelenting hatred ; they 
devoted themselves to an unceasing attempt to oj)pose, embar- 
rass, compromise, and finally to exterminate him. 

There can be no doubt that the tradition has read l)aek 
into the mind of Jesus the hostility felt by the early Christian 
communities towards the Jewish Rabbis who were most formid- 
able opponents of their mission. It has even been maintained * 
that the enmity existing between Jesus and the Pharist^es was 
wholly an invention of the tradition, and that he was essentially 
in agreement with them.* In that ease we should have to 
suppose that his teaching was influenced by pharisaic ideas and 
was a kind of popularization of Pharisaism. But there is need 
here of caution. When it is said that all his teaching finds a 
parallel in the Talmud,* we must remember that the editing 
of the older parts of the Talmud does not go back to an earlier 
date than the second century of our era, and that the oral 
tradition which embodies its discussions, and even the older 
tradition contained in the Pirqc Aboth which may be contem- 
porary with Jesus, bear traces of Christian contamination. 
Moreover, if the Talmud contains parallels with the teaching 
of Jesus, it contains many other things as well which his teach- 
ing has discarded.* The process of selection in itself involvt^s 
originality and points rather to the independence of the teaching 
of Jesus. 

» CCXLVm, 89. 

* Elbogen, Die Religions- Anschauungen der Pharisder mil besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Begrijfe Gott und Mensch, 1904. 

• Fullkrug, Jesus und die Pharisder, 1902; Chwolsun, Die letzte 
Passamahl Chrisii, 118; there is also the well-known contribution of 
Abrahams. 

" CLXXV, 75. 


CCCXm, 1894, 37, n. 
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It is by no means impossible that Jesus, in his turn, hated 
and opposed, not Pharisaism as such, but a special brand of 
Pharisaism, that aspect of it to which the inquiries of modem 
scholars have been too long confined, and the only aspect of 
it which they have been willing to discover in the Talmud — 
the Pharisaism which regards genuine piety as consisting in a 
rigid legalism, a withering adherence to the letter, a lifeless 
pedantry, content to all appearance with outward acts. 

But side by side with this type of Pharisaism there was 
another with which Jesus must have been in entire sympathy. 
Among those wlio meticulously tithed their mint and their salt, 
who would not eat without ritual hand-washing, who were 
scrupulously careful about the cleanliness of their utensils, who 
made th(‘ legal observance of the Sabbath burdensome by a 
hair-splitting casuistry, and who patiently reared about the 
Law — and this was their gravest offence in the eyes of Jesus 
— a hedge of restrictions and limitations which repelled the 
common people, among such as these there were some who had 
arrived at th(‘ eoncejition that there was an essential content 
at the heart of the Law ; ^ they thought that this essential 
content was very simple, and that to keep it was to do the 
will of God ; nay more, it was the title of admission to the 
blessings of the Covenant of Israel. 

About tlu* time of Jesus, they had also arrived at the belief 
that external legalism was unnecessary and that regular attend- 
ance at the Temple did not of itself bring a man nearer to God.* 
Indeed, in its origin, Pharisaism was essentially an intensely 
spiritual movement, and anything but an outgrowth of barren 
formalism. As Harnack vigorously points out, Pharisaism 
must not be judged by its later stunted growth (Verkiim- 
mernng\^ which may have satisfied those for whom piety con- 
sisted in a dull formality. History shows how often piety has 
made shipwreck on the rock of rigid adherence to outward 
forms. It is clear, then, that it was the narrow ritualists, the 
representatives of a bad, stunted Pharisaism, who were the 
objects of the opposition of Jesus. He could have had no cause 
of quarrel w'ith the good type of Pharisee with whom he would 
have been in essential accord. And while the casuists and the 
pedants may have hated the nabi who taught w'ith an authority 
that needed not the seal of scholastic sanction, the liberal- 
minded Rabbis could hardly have failed to sympathize with 
him. For if we consider the movement initiated by Jesus as 
a w hole and purely from the religious point of view% it displays 

' Die Hauptsumme des Gesetzes, so Harnack, CCLXIII, i, 78, n. 2. 

* CLXXXIX, 40. > CCLXm, i, 79. 
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the same outlook and is moving in the same direction as genuine 
Pharisaism.' Renan has said “ Hillel was the true teacher of 
Jesus.” * Whatever we may think about the literal accuracy 
of the statement, the idea which it expresses is fundamentally 
true. The Pharisees awaited with eager longing the great Day, 
the setting up of the Kingdom in a world reborn, the j)erfeet 
righteousness of God, before ever Jesus had set these things 
in the forefront of his preaching. It has been said ^ that tlie 
term righteousness was the watchword and rallying cry of the 
Pharisees. Similarly they held fast to the idea of the resur- 
rection. The ethical principles of the I'harisres corr(‘spondi‘d 
with those of Jesus, including the characteristic feature of his 
moral teaching, the emphasis placed on the value of works of 
mercy. There is no suggestion here that the Nazarene was 
merely a Pharisee. He had and kept his own fashion of teach- 
ing — his way — which was not that of the Pharisees, as well as 
his originality of mind which was largely due to the fact that 
he had never been trained in the rabbinical schools. He was 
much simpler, in the various meanings of the word, than Hu* 
Pharisees, more accessible to siiuicrs, more sympathetic to tlu* 
am-haares ; he laid more stress on the invincibility of love. 
But his roots, so to speak, were in the soil of Pharisaic piety, 
and even if he received his initial impulse from some s('ct un- 
known to us, his spiritual growth was nourished on Pharisaism. 
It is not necessary to go so far as to say that he had derived 
his ideas from the same sources from which Pharisaism had 
sprung, since the latter had long outgrown its origins. But, 
because Pharisaism had permeated Israel with its fundamental 
conceptions, it was possible for it to furnish the content of the 
religious consciousness of a prophet sjirung from the people, 
who, doubtless, had known no other school than his village syna- 
gogue. The originality of Jesus lies mainly in this, tliat he 
had instinctively crystallized the essence of Pharisaism in a 
single act of faith ; all that Pharisaism stood for was realized in 
the instantaneousness and completeness of inetanoia, the one 
and only door of salvation into the Kingdom. It was no small 
thing. 

Moreover, such a synthesis of Pharisaic ideas could only 
have been achieved by a prophet. Hence Jesus presents him- 
self to us as a Messianic prophet, unique among those of whom 
we have glimpses in this period. He was a Messianic prf>phet 

» cy. LIV, 420 ; CCLXIII, i ; h-a, i, 109; there are also, of course, 
the Jewish writers whose works we have made considerable use of, 
e.g. Ab raham s, Herford, Montefiore, etc. 

* CLXVm, 85 . » L-fl, i. 170 . 
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who said little, if anything, about the Messiah, and whose 
message struck no warlike note. But it is to be remarked that, 
so far as we know, John the Baptist issued no call to arms 
either, and that, apparently, the sects of which we have any 
knowledge exhibited the same characteristic, leaving to Jahweh 
the responsibility of securing his own triumph. Hence, so far 
as his aims were concenicd, Jesus’ prophetic teaching might 
l)(* described as orthodox, judged by the standards of the Law 
and the Temple, but its inspiration had its source mainly out- 
side what we may, by stretching the terms, call orthodox 
national Mcssianism, since, in the necessary preparation for the 
Kingdom, he laid emphasis on the need for an internal reforma- 
tion of the individual, rather than on a popular appeal to force. 

Whence* he drew the guiding principles of that inward change 
which sc‘emed to him indispensable, and which constituted both 
the central motive of his career and his real originality, we 
cannot tell, and all attempts at an explanation have so far 
[)roved fruitless. It may be that the answer can only be found 
in the vague and various influences at work in the environment 
when* the ideas which he set in motion saturated the very air 
which he breathi d. We have only to think of the forces which 
shaped the great religious innovators, Mohammed, Francis of 
Assisi, Ignatius Loyola ; such men cannot be assigned to any 
particular sect or influence, but to an environment in which 
their temperaments instinctively selected those elements wdiich 
characterized their religious personality and their activities. 

At all events we may say that Jesus drew' his inspiration 
from, and lived under the continual influence of the Scriptures. 
In this regard, tlie statements and modifications of the Gospel 
redactors are suspect, since they were accustomed to draw from 
the Old Testament vindications and arguments for their apolo- 
getic. However, Jesus cannot be explained apart from the 
Old Testament ; without it he could not have existed. His 
reverence for the Law was absolute ; but in his method of 
interpreting it according to wdiat he believed to be the truth 
and the will of God, he availed himself of the freedom of a 
prophet who feels that his inspiration is drawn from the same 
source as that of the Torah, This characteristic, again, differen- 
tiated him from the Pharisees. His fundamental distinction 
from them lay precisely in the fact that he was a prophet, that 
he felt within him the moving of the Spirit w'hich he was im- 
pelled to obey. The two imperative practical demands of the 
Spirit were, first, the eschatological direction of all his teach- 
ing, and, secondly, the law of love, carried to its logical con- 
clusions, as the standard of life and the key which gave entrance 
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to the Kingdom. Herein, so far as we can sec, lay the novelty 
of his contribution to the religious life of Israel. 

We need not discuss the claim that Jesus was beyond all 
comparison in the history of mankind (Deissmann), a claim 
which would certainly constitute an unrivalled originality.* 
We may agree with Loisy * tliat sucli a claim is “ a mirage in 
which the dogma of the divinity of Jesus has involved the minds 
of liberal Protestants.” We have no grounds on which to base 
an estimate of such a far-reaching claim. By common consent 
the S)moptics present us with an outstanding religious person- 
ality in Israel. More than this we cannot say without going 
beyond the limits of our positive knowledge. We must not 
confound the Nazarene with the ideal w^hich he has come to 
represent since the birth of Christian dogma, an ideal for which 
he was not responsible. So far as history is concerned, he is 
not the Incarnate Logos, nor the Son who is consubstantial 
with the Father, but only a Jewish prophet. Drews remarks * 
that however much we may magnify the person and teaching 
of Jesus, his recorded utterances in the (iospels nev(T rise* 
beyond what is characteristic of human intellectual capacity. 
This will he admitted by any unbiassed person. It may be 
added that we have not even to do witli wduit we may call a 
man of genius, but only with a man of singular spiritual loveli- 
ness and })readth of humanity. 


II 

Time and the Teaching of Jesus 

The teaching of Jesus did not possess a permanent character. 
It was based upon the expectation of a great eschatological 
event, of which either the fulfilment or the frustration would 
have been fatal to it, since it w^as not concerned with the future, 
and the continuance of human life was destined to undermine 
its foundations. In the same way the law of love, indispensable 
element of the life of the Kingdom, was unworkable in a normal 
society. But the hope of Jesus remained unfulfilled, crushed 
by a cruel death. His disciples, terrified by such a shattering 
blow, sought refuge in flight. This should have been the logical 

^ A quarter of a century ago Deissmann wrote ; “ Jesus is greater 
than the tradition about him ” (quoted in L-a, i, 179, from Evang. und 
Vrehristentumy 1005). How did he know ? For a similar statement, 
needing the same reservation, cf. CCLXIV, 0.3. 

• RHLB, 1912, 569. 

* Did Jesus ever live? A religious debate on the Christ-Mythy 42, 
trans. Lipman. Paris, 1912. 
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end of the Nazarene’s movement, only its memory should have 
survived, just as nothing but a memory remained of several 
prophets of warlike messianism who appeared in Judaea about 
the same time. This, however, was not what happened : a 
new religion, Christianity, and an organization adapted to the 
needs of an earthly life, the Church, were the continuation of 
the message which, logically, ended at Calvary, The question 
naturally arises whether they were its legitimate issue, and 
whether the teaching which we have just examined contained, 
all unknown to Jesus, the seeds of such a flowering. If not, 
it is merely the memory of the Master which served as a nucleus 
round which the new order of things grew up, an order in whieh 
the prophet would have recognized neither his aims nor his 
spirit. 

It is a weighty problem by which we are confronted, no- 
thing less than that of the origins of Christianity. It cannot 
be solved without a study of the movement in question ; but 
we may, provisionally, set forth certain considerations. The 
renewed courage of the disciples was due to their belief that 
their Master had immediately been delivered from the power 
of death. ll(‘nee they continued to await the Kingdom which 
he had announced, but their hope contained a new element of 
fundamental importance : they believed that by resurrection 
Jesus had become the Messiah, and for them, henceforth, the 
advent of the Kingdom consisted in the paromia, the apoca- 
lyptic return and manifestation in glory of the Risen One. 
Hence, when the disciples reassembled with restored hope, their 
outlook was no longer that of Jesus : while he had preached 
an indispensable victanoia and a mode of life necessary in view 
of the immediate advent of the Kingdom, they preached the 
person of Jesus and saving faith in his Messiahship, in view 
of the Judgment where he would separate his own from the 
rest. 

They might indeed seem to adhere to the letter of the teach- 
ing which they had received from him during his lifetime, but 
their interest was speedily transferred to their love for his 
person and their confidence in his supreme power. This was 
the figure whom the Easter faith had brought again from the 
tomb, clothed with a few moral precepts relating to the intimate 
daily life in whieh the disciples had lived in the company of 
their Master. The two elements of the Nazarene’s teaching, 
the dream of the Kingdom which had sustained him, and the 
mode of life belonging to it, were not destined to recover from 
the shattering blow of his death, but were to be obliterated 
by the dogmatic developments of the Christology. 
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We shall go on to amplify these brief remarks and examine 
more closely into their grounds, but the provisional conclusion 
to which they lead us is that the genuine teaching of Jesus 
did not survive him ; that the prophet neither foresaw nor 
desired the new order which replaced the immediate future of 
his dream ; and, although Christianity may be said to have 
its origin in him, since the new religion grew out of speculations 
concerning his j)erson and his mission, he was not its founder. 
It had never even entered into his mind. 
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CHAPTER I 

JESUS AT JERUSALEM 


The Problem 

W E have now to deal with the eentral problem of the life 
of Jesus, the problem of his (hath and its unexpeeted 
issues. Secure in their faith in the resurreetion of .l(?sus, his 
disciples, as they reflected on his Passion, arrived at the belief 
that beneath these shattering evxnts there lay the ultimate 
mystery of salvation. Seen in the light of ( ulvary, tlu; whole 
life of the Nazarene received its true significance, and the (toss, 
the shameful symbol of his death, became the means by which 
the most stupendous of miracles was brought about. This, in 
essence, was the line of thought which kindled th(‘ first flame, 
of the Christian movement. 

If the belief of the disciples of the apostolic j)erif)d ef)neern- 
ing the Passion and the Resurrection was true ; if tfu! objects 
which their faith attributed to their Master w^re really his ; 
if he had predicted, as they probably said he had, what was 
going to happen to him, and had clearly indicated wind, it 
implied, then there is no further cause for doubt : (’hristianity 
is really the work of Jesus ; he came into the world to found 
it, and by the cross he both realized it and vindicated it. In 
that case, all the evidence so far collected which appears to 
militate against this belief of orthodoxy is worthless and 
meaningless. 

Unfortunately we are obliged to ask ourselves whether the 
disciples, whom we may provisionally call the Apostles, can 
really have seen and knowm the events which are supposed to 
rest upon th^ir testimony. We must ask whether their evidence 
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was the sober, weijjhty, and therefore reliable testimony of men 
who were capable of accurate observation, or whether it was 
that of men whose imagination was disordered, who wxre un- 
balanced by (dironic ecstasy or by some violent shock, men 
who were liable to illusions, to autosuggestion, to the imagina- 
tive ereations of the mystic’s psychology. If w'e are forced to 
a(!cept the lattcT of these alternatives, the superficial simplicity 
of the orthodox explanation of the birth of Christianity im- 
mediately disappears ; the Christian interpretation of the death 
of Jesus beeonies meaningless, and even the reality of the 
Ilesurrection is found to be unsupported. 

There are two tendencies, both alike worthless, w^hich call 
for examination her(‘. One springs from rationalism and the 
other from credulity. 

Th(‘ first starts w^ith the assumption that the miraculous 
do(‘s not exist, that the existence of the supernatural cannot 
be jiroved. lienee the (iospel statements concerning the death 
of Jesus, in jiart, and concerning his resurrection, entirely, fall 
outside the sphere of reality without further discussion, and 
must be rejected d priori by the historian. It becomes neces- 
sary to substitute for them either an acknowledgment of com- 
plete ignorance, a kind of historical agnosticism which says : 
“ We do not know what happened, but it was certainly not 
that,” or else hypotheses which are necessarily insecure* but 
wdiich possess a certain speciousness that commends them to 
the reason. This is the method followed l)y many unbelieving 
critics who have accepted, in the main, the historicity of the 
arrest and trial of Jesus, his execution and burial, but who 
have discarded the embarrivssing miracle of the resurrection by 
supposing stories of simulated death, followed by revival and 
escape, or of the carrying off of the body by friends or enemies, 
and so forth. 

Believing critics have dealt severely with this method of 
argument, already several times referred to, and often with 
good reason. Their error has been that of following, although 
in the opposite direction, along the very line of reasoning which 
they had refuted. To say that the Gospel statements are true 
because they are contained in the Gospel, that the activities 
of the Son of God must be miraculous, and that the Resurrec- 
tion is its own infallible proof, implies that it is unnecessary 
to examine and sift the evidence, and that belief suffices. 
Moreover, while such a position is perfectly tenable, it is not 
one upon which history can be built. The historian know^s 
nothing and believes nothing in advance, save that it is incum- 
bent on him to believe nothing, and that he knows nothing. 
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His business is to search, and having examined all the docu- 
ments, he bases his conclusions upon them and not upon any 
previous convictions of his own. An ajK>logy mi^ht seem to 
be needed for the reiteration of such platitudes, but experience 
shows how easily they may be forgotten in approaching the 
questions w^ith which we are about to deal. 

Now it is only too clear that our Gospel documents describe 
the Passion and the Resurrect ioil under the forms which they 
had received from the imagination, the emotions and the 
religious experience of the post -apostolic fK'rifxi. While it is 
possible to maintain that these descriptions rest upon apostolic 
tradition, a slight examination of the sources is .suflicient to 
cast a doubt upon such a view. There are too many passages 
which raise the question as to how the information which they 
contain could have been acquired.' We feel too often that the 
details presented to us have evidently been obtained by the 
methods which the novelist employs in order to give the appear- 
ance of reality to his characters : he gives an imaginary account 
of their thoughts, feelings and utterances, in accordance with 
his own standard of reality. The n^quirements of apologetic 
and of the polemic directed against Jewish opposition placed 
the Gospel writers in an extremely diflicult position in dealing 
with those early reminiscences, which, if they ever existed, lie 
under the suspicion of having been collected in a disturbed and 
ecstatic atmosphere hardfy fevourable to a judicial attitude. 

The three Synoptics present too many serious discrepancies, 
and it is mere nonsense to suggest that they only concern un- 
essential details. The fundamental fact is tliat they all draw 
from a common source, and their threefold testimony is in 
reality only that of a single witness ; the freedom with which 
they treat the common source raises grave doubts concerning 
the stability and trustworthiness of the tradition. A careful 
study of the Synoptic documents reveals the growth of a legend 
to which each of the Gospel writers gives his own characteristic 
form.* We have, in Loisy’s words, a labour of faith and 
devotion “ which finds its satisfaction in such representations 
as it considers most worthy of its object.” The climax of th(? 
process is reached in the Johannine story of the Passion, which, 
as it cannot too often be repeated, although more finished than 
the account of the three Synoptic Gospels, and possessing a 

* To give one example : In the incident in Gethsemane (Mark xiv. 
82 ff.) the Evangelist records words which Jesus must have uttered 
when he was alone and at a distance from the disciples, who were asleep. 
Who cou ld have heard them ? 

• cm, i. 182 , 
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somewhat different viewpoint, agrees with them in spirit, in 
tendency, and in the information which it affords. It has so 
far eliminated from the sacred drama every trace of the human 
element, that for the Jesus of John, the Christ, the cross be- 
comes a kingly throne,^ from which descends the proclamation 
that all is finished (xix. 30, rer^Xeerrat) ; the will of God has 
l)een fulfilled ; all that the Scriptures foretold has been accom- 
plished (John xix. 28). Finally, confirmatory quotations from 
the Old Testament arc numerous, and too frequently in evidence 
in important episodes.* As wc shall go on to show, it is not 
difficult to understand the reason for this. The apostolic age 
founded its belief m the Christian hope on the view that the 
central events of the Gospel were the fulfilment of the promises 
contained in the Old Testament. Hence it gradually gathered 
round these events all those passages of the Old Testament 
which might seem to vindicate and illustrate the object of their 
faith, or which might give fuller substance to the necessarily 
meagre outlines of the tradition. It is well known to what an 
extent this tendency to confirmatory and explanatory elabora- 
tion has destroyed the simple truth of the original facts, even 
supposing that the companions of the Crucified did retain some 
traces of these facts in their memories. To such an extent 
have some of these Old Testament passages,® Psalm xxii. for 
instance, affected the Gospel narrative, that the question has 
been seriously raised whether the primitive tradition, repre- 
sented by the Marcan document (fjrmareas\ knew anything 
of an account of the Passion and the Resurrection ; * and 
whether the whole of this account, as we find it in the Synoptics, 
was not merely built up out of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment, without any basis in fact. The adherents of the mythical 
view linger with special delight over this incoherent narrative 
of the Passion, regarding it as a notable piece of evidence against 
the historicity of the Gospels.® While such extreme views 
are only held by a small minority of critics, they may not be 
contemptuously dismissed. 

^ LXXIX, 224. 

* Feipel, CCI, has carefully collected the passages of the Old Testament 
made use of in the narratives which concern us. Among these, Ps. xxii., 
which colours the whole account of the Passion, calls for special notice ; 
also the fifty-third of Isaiah, of which it has been said (CCLVII, ITSjflT.) 
that during his Passion, Jesus had it continually before his mind, and 
fulfilled it deliberately, detail by detail. 

■ A critical examination will be found in CLVI, eh. ix. It is not 
altogether easy, however, to share the complete confidence of the author 
in every verse of the Synoptics. 

* Ueuss, Lc$ £vangiUs syn.^ 82. 


Steudel, CLXXXXI, 48. 
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While the Gosf)els seem to be aware that Jesus had an- 
nounced, at an early date, to the Apostles all that was about 
to happen to him at Jerusalem,' tlie Apostles had certainly 
forgotten this assurance, since they fled in dismay as soon as 
that which they ought to have expected began to take place.* 
The fact is that when the faith of the Aposthvs had b(*en re- 
stored, they were obliged to find some explanation t)f thr offence 
of the: cross, as Paul called it. Clearly, the best explanation 
was to include the cross in the purpose of G(h1 and to assert 
that Jesus had foreseen, accepted and fon^told it.* This 
tendency appears, for instance, in the prayer' in Ciethst'inane 
(Mark xiv. 36), where the Naziirene declares his resignati(»n to 
the Father’s will, and the passage in Mark viii. 31 ff., which 
is said to have disturbed Peter so deeply : “ The Son of Man 
must suffer many things, and be rejected by the elders, and 
the chief priests, and the scribes, and be killed, and after thret‘ 
days rise again.” * 

Moreover, long before the Master had fontold it, the* Law 
and the Prophets had predicted his fate. We read in Acts iii. 
18, “ But the things which Ciod foreshowed by the mouth of 
all the prophets, that his Christ should suffer, he thus fuliillcd.” * 
It is well established that the Old Testament knows nothing 
of a suffering Messiah, but apologetic exegesis luis always l)(‘en 
able to accommodate passages to its needs. 

Having made th(‘se necessary remarks, it only remains to 
seek what light we may from the Synoj)tics and from the 
meagre information supplied by the Acts and the Paulim; 
epistles. If we may not succeed in dispelling th(‘ darkness, 
we shall at least have the satisfaction of an at tempt to br(*ak 
through it. 


II 

The Jerusalem Environment 

We left Jesus at Bethany, which is generally held to have 
been about a mile and a half from Jerusalem, on the way to 
Jericho, and were unable to accept the (iospel account, either 
of the triumphant entry into the city, or of his first magisterial 
visit to the Temple, when he ca.st a j)ropri(dary glance round 

' (/. Mark viii. 31 ; ix. 9-18 ; x. 33- 4, et c. 

* Mark xiv. 50 and Syn. * Cm, i» 

* Cf, Mark x. 83jQr., and Syn., which repeats the whole saying during 
the journey of Jesus to Jerusalem. 

‘ Cf, Acts xiii. 27 ; xxvi. 23 ; xxviii. 23 ; Roin. iii. 21 ; 2 Cor. i. 20. 
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upon everything (Mark ii. 11 ; ntQifi)x\^ydfievo:; Tidvra). Accord- 
ing to the tradition, all these incidents took place during the 
week before the Jewish Passover. Christian liturgical usage 
assigned them to the exact date of the Sunday before the 
Hesurrcction, that is, Palm Sunday. 

We may ask what the Nazarene could have expected from 
Jerusalem, hardly anything good. Since the Romans had 
assumed the government of Judaea the city had been dominated 
by the Temple. That is to say, by the priesthood, whose 
members, if not <*ntirely, yet for the most part, belonged to the 
Sadducean party, of all the Jewish sects the most unfavourable 
to any Messianic movement. The priesthood with the natural 
conservatism of those whose interest it is to maintain the status 
quo, clerical in its outlook, could not fail to be hostile to the 
ecstatic, to the pro[)het who rudely overturned their pleasant 
customs and shattered their eherished peace. As a body they 
had at their disposal considerable material resources : they 
controlled the Temple police whose business it was to keep 
order in the Temple ; they possessed a majority in the San- 
hedrin, which, as the custodian of the Jewish religion, could 
at any time declare this to be threatened, and set in motion 
tlu* forc(‘s for its defence. In the city itself dwelt the personnel 
of the Rabl)inieal schools, swollen with pride, and from the 
outset unfavourably disposed towards a provincial nabi, of no 
repute as a scholar, an ignoramus wdio posed as a teacher. 
There were also the common people, although it is not likely 
that the am-liaarcs would be found in any great number in 
the shadow of the Sanctuary where there w’as no excuse for 
their presence. There may, however, have been auavirn, and 
pilgritns were numerous. A wave of enthusiasm might have 
roused these lesser elements of the populace to action if Jesus 
hail known how to stir them ; but, so far as we can judge, his 
message was not one which the majority of them were expecting, 
and, moreover, he was a Galilean, which would tend to prejudice 
Jews against him. No great reputation preceded him, his own 
country, Galilee, had not received his preaching with any great 
enthusiasm, and even the Gospels themselves do not attempt to 
prove the contrary, with the exception of the improbable Messi- 
anic entry, which, so far from correcting the impression given 
by the rest of the narrative, confirms it by the very contradic- 
tion which it presents. Furthermore, such a heterogeneous and 
unarmed rabble could have effected nothing of any significance. 
At the most it could only have listened to him, followed him, 
and gathered round him in an attempt to prevent his arrest. 
A Roman garrison was stationed in the city, and, if tradition 
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may be relied on, the regular strengtli of the garrison in the 
tower of Antonia was reinforced at the time of the Passover, 
and the procurator himself came up from Caesarea. 

It would seem that the latter was Pontius Pilate. VVe know 
that he governed the province from 2(> to 80, but our informa- 
tion concerning him is scanty.^ He seems to havt* been a fairly 
good example of the Roman oflicial, strict, scrupulous and well- 
disposed, confronted by a people whom he never understood, 
and who wxre, in consequence, distasteful to him. All his 
actions, however good their intentions, were always misinter- 
preted by those wdiom he governed, henee it'is not surprising 
that he disliked them. He has be(*n unfortunate in Itaving 
been involved in the events of the Passion, for botli C'hristians 
and Jews have united to denounce him. According to Philo,* 
Agrippa I told Caligula that he was '"a man of unbending 
disposition, merciless and determined " (T/}r qn^aiv dxa/iwTi)c, 
xai fiera tov ai^ddov^ dfuiXixro^) ; lu* attributt‘d to him all 
the vices of a bad ruler : corruption, violeriee, abuse of power, 
tyrannical oppression, illegal executions, cruelty, etc. Such 
statements are merely the amenities of controversy, and im- 
possible to substantiate. Tlie Jews related stories of him which 
sufficiently explain their feelings. They told how, under cover 
of night, the procurator, in violation of Jewisli custom, had on 
a certain occasion brought the Roman ensigns, abhorred b(‘- 
cause they bore images, into the Holy City.® An angry demon- 
stration of the populace in front of his liouse in Caesarea had 
been roughly dispersed. Upon another occasion, wishing to 
construct an aqueduct, and being short of money, he had 
“ borrowed from the Temple treasury, considering that tin* 
future beneficiaries might contribute from their resources to- 
w'ards a w^ork of public utility.* A fresh demonstration and 
further brutalities on the part of the police followed. On 
several of these occasions Pilate may well liave b(*en in the 
right, since we only hear the Jewish side of the ease ; but he 
was undoubtedly a man who would stand no nonsense, bebeved 
in strong-arm methods, and feared the hysteria of those whom 
he governed. He was certainly keeping a w^atchful cyt‘ on 
Messianic tendencies, nor would the priests have allowed him 
to wink at them even if he had been so inclined. Hence there 
was not the slightest likelihood that such a man, especially 

^ XXl X, i, 488 jOT. On the various contemporary references to him, 
cf, xxn, i, 202. 

* L 0 €g, ad, Caiuniy 38. 

* Josephus, Atit., 18, 3, 1 ; B.J., 2, 9, 2. 

* Josephus, Ant,^ 18, 8, 2 ; BJI,, 2, 9, 4. 
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on the occasion of one of the great feasts, when he knew popular 
feeling was capable of getting out of hand, would have dealt 
leniently towards a public or even a purely personal demon- 
stration which might have given him the smallest anxiety, 

lienee, at Jerusalem, Jesus encountered the worst possible 
conditions, not merely for the success of any movement, but 
even for initiating one. He must have been aware of this, but 
no doubt his mind had ceased to move in the sphere of human 
contingencies. It has been said ^ that he came with the inten- 
tion of forcing the issue by appealing directly to the population' 
of the Holy City. He must have been unusually simple-minded 
to have (lone* so, since the Jews had no greater reason for 
believing in him than had the Galileans. The real reason must 
hav(* been that lie was ex[)ecting a crowding miracle, a state 
of mind which would take no heed of human obstacles in his 
path. We may repeat that it is unlikely that he came up to 
Je rusalem in the spirit attributed to him by Luke xiii. 33 ; 
“ Nevertheless I must walk today, and tomorrow, and the day 
following : for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of Jeru- 
salem,” with the jnirpose of vindicating his mission by his 
(h'ath.* And even if it is possible, it is still less likely that he 
thought that death was the precise object of his mission, and 
that he had deliberately determined to fulfil the prophecies.® 
Stieh explanations of his purpose are merely prophecies after 
the event, invented to suit the later view of his person. To 
attribute them to Jesus is to explain him by Paul. 

According to the traditional account the Nazarenc did not 
stay at Jerusalem but at Bethany, and only came into Jerusalem 
during the day. This is explained as due to precaution, in 
order that he might thus be safe from an attempt on his person 
which his enemies would not risk in the daytime, in the midst 
of the people. But our sources give no indication that the 
populace were inclined to act as the bodyguard of the prophet ; 
and it would have been perfectly easy to take him by night in 
his hiding-]>laee, in the absence of the people. It is, however, 
reasonable to suppose that the tradition has preserved a reminis- 
cence of a stay at Bethany, and it is relevant to point out that 
the striking story of the cursing of the fig-tree (Mark ii. 12-14 
and 19-25) requires that Jesus should have gone out of the 
city at least twice. 

The tradition wdiich Mark preserves has assigned to Jeru- 
salem some of the most important of the teachings of Jesus. 
There is the teaching arising out of the cursing of the barren 
fig-tree (Israel), concerning the faith whicli removes mountains 

* CCXVI, 30 . ‘CCLVn, 156 . (/. CIV, 375. *LXIV, 371 . 
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(Mark ii. 10-25) ; the teaching which Jesus derives, by one of 
his familiar counter-attacks, from the qm^stion put to him by 
the priests concerning the authority by which he acted (Mark 
ii. 27-33) ; the parable, or rather the allegory, i>f the Wicked 
Husbandmen, clearly signifying the exclusion of Israel from the 
Kingdom, to which is appended a quotation from Psalm cxviii. 
22-3 in order to indicate the destiny of the Son, rejected and 
slain by the wicked husbandmen : he should become the corner- 
stone of the temple which Ciml would build, passing by tlu' 
people of his former choice who no longtT understood him 
(xii. 1-12) ; the teaching coneerning the tribute and the obliga- 
tion of rendering to Caisar the things which are Ctcsar’s and 
to God the things which are God’s (xii. 13 17) ; the teaching 
arising out of the question of the Sadducees, “ wht) say tlu*re 
is no resurrection,” relating to the marital relations of the risen 
(xii. 18-27) ; that concerning the great commandment of love 
to God and to one’s neighbour (xii. 28 -34) ; concerning the 
supposed Davidic descent of the Messiah, in oj)position to the 
scribes and Pharisees (xii. 35-40) ; the teaching conctTiiing the 
value of almsgiving, arising out of the incident of the widow’s 
offering at the Temple treasury (xii. 41-4) ; linally, the teach- 
ing concerning the last things occupying the whole of chapter 
xiii. The evidence suggests that most of this teaching cunnot 
be attributed to Jesus, and reflects the point of view of the 
apostolic generation.^ The genuineness of their arrang(‘ment 
cannot be defended, but Vvhocvcr brought the material together 
did so with a definite purpose in view : he wished to present 
those conceptions which he regarded as fundamental for him- 
self and for the Church of his time, as a kind of last testament 
of the Lord, serving also, as was the intention of the Evangelist, 
for a catechetical outline. While it is possible that the Nazarene 
may have preached in Jerusalem, wt do not know whether he 
actually did so.^ In any case the utterances attributed to him 
by the so-called tradition have jirobably no relation to what 
he might have said. 

Leaving on one side those episodes which only serve as a 
setting for the teaching, and wdiich possess, undoubtedly, no 
other reality, such as the cursing of the fig-tree, and the w'idow’s 
mite, there remain three important episodes which occur before 
the beginning of the drama of the Passion, viz, the purging of 
the Temple, the feast and the anointing in the house of Simon 
the Leper, and the Last Supper. 

* For instan ce, t he Cursing of the Fig-tree, the parable of the Hus- 
bandmen (cf, CCXV, 385 ff.) ; the Apocalypse in ch. xiii. 

* Cf, CLVi-u, 386 jgr. 

j. 
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III 

The Chief Events 

(1) It may be admitted that the purging of the Temple 
(Mark ii. 15 ff,) is linked up with the Messianic entry; two 
episodes which are usually accepted or rejected together. The 
narrative runs : “ And they come to Jerusalem : and Jesus 
went into the temj)le, and began to east out them that sold 
and bought in the t(‘inple, and overthrew the tables of the 
money-changers, and the seats of them that sold doves: and 
would not suffer that any man carry any vessel through the 
temple. And Ik* taught, saying unto tliem. Is it not written,^ 
My house shall be called of all nations the house of prayer ? 
but ye have made it a den of thieves.” ^ 

In certain cases, specified by the Torah (Lev. xii. 8 ; xiv. 
*22), worshipj)ers at the Temple could bring an offering of doves. 
In the court called the Court of the Gentiles, they would find 
vendors of these birds, together with money-changers who 
would give the Jews of the Diaspora clean money for the pay- 
ment of the Temple tax (Exod. xxx. VSjf.), All these mer- 
chants tried to rob the pilgrim, who naturally protested, and 
the resulting scene was neither edifying nor in keeping with 
its surroundings. The jiriests w'ink(‘d at these proceedings, 
since for them it was, however annoying, a proof that the faith 
of Israel still lived. 

Hence the setting of the incident is j)erfeetly appropriate ; 
but, in addition to the two passages from Isaiah and Jeremiah 
actually quoted, it has been suspect e<l, not without reason, that 
the incident reflects the influence of Zeehariah xiv. 21 ^ and 
Malachi iii. 1 ff.* This of itself would give rise to doubts ; 
moreover, it is hard to believe that such a disturbance could 
fail to result in unpleasant consequences for Jesus. This con- 
sideration has clearly occurred to the redactor, since he im- 
mediately adds (xi. 18) that the chief priests and scribes who 
witnessed the proceedings, sought to destroy him but dared 
not take action because they were afraid of him (itpoPovvro 
yoQ Qvxov) and feared the people who w'cre astonished at his 

‘ Isa. Ivi. 7, literal quotation from the LXX. 

• Reminiscenet' of Jer. vii. 11. 

• “ In that day there shall be no more merchants in the temple of the 
Lord of Hosts,"' 

• Behold, J will send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way 
before me : and the Lord, whom ye seek, shall come to his temple, even 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in, . . . Who shall stand 
when he appeareth / . . . He shall purify the sons of Levi,'" 
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teaching (rfj didaxH (ivtov). Of course the Evangelist had no 
knowledge of such feelings, he merely invents them. 

It is also extremely likely that the whole episode was in- 
vented, and is nothing more than a dramatization of the 
Messianic expectation, a fultilmeiit of prophecies adapted to 
the purpose of symbolic instruction.* It is not irrelevant to 
remark that the redactor has introduced the incident between 
the two halves of th(* story of the barren fig-tree, symbolizing 
Jewish unbelief. In fact, the two sections supplement one 
another : in the judgment of the Christian 3\Titer both the 
worship of Israel and her spirit alike nuTit rejection. It is 
difficult to attribute such a j)oint of view to Jesus. Hut, in 
reality, it is not with Jesus and the original Gospel that wx‘ 
are dealing, but with the horizon of the Gosp(‘l WTiter. From 
this conclusion, to which we are brought at the outset, it wdll 
be hard to escape during our examination of tlic narrative of 
the activities of the Naziirene at Jerusalem. 

(2) The anointing at Hethany is inserted into the narrative 
of the Last Suppt r, inasmuch as it is prefaced by the words 
(Mark xiv. 1) : “ After two days was the feast of the Passover, 
and of unleavened bnad : and the chief jiriests and the scribes 
sought how’ they might take him by craft, and put him to death. 
But they said, Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar of 
the people.” 

The first indication of the end closes the discourses : it is 
almost brutally stated in Matth(‘W xxvi. I : ” And it came to 
pass, when Jesus had finished all these sayings, he said unto 
his disciples. Ye know that after tw’o days is the feast of the 
Passover, and the Son of Man is betrayed to be cru(»ifi(‘d.” 

Words are now to be replaced by deeds to bring about the 
ultimate fulfilment. The second ([uotation raises again the 
historical problem which has already confronted us more than 
once, of how the Gospel writer could have known what he has 
set down. In Matthew xxvi. 1 ff. the statement of Mark is 
transformed into romance by the addition of elements which 
wear a false guise of accuracy but involve contradictions. Luke 
(xxii. 1~2) feeling the danger, doubtless, of over-precision, con- 
fines himself to a brief indication of the hostile designs of the 
chief priests and scribes. Hence we are not dealing with a 
genuine reminiscence, but merely with an inference post evenium 
drawn from the event itself. 

While his enemies were laying their plans, Jesus is supposed 

^ Goguel (CLVI-a> 390) would see in the incident an attempt to 
dramatize a saying of Jesus protesting against the presence of merchants 
in the Temple, but this view is pure hypothesis. 
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to have announced his death and approaching burial, for this 
is the meaning of the anointing at Bethany. During the supper 
in the house of Simon the Leper, a woman comes in and pours 
precious ointment over his head. Some of those present regard 
her act as a needless waste, but the Master rebukes them and 
praises the lovely deed of the woman {xaXov iqycv). He adds : 
“ She is come beforehand to anoint my body to the burying.” ^ 
Luke vii. 86 jQT. makes the incident take place in Galilee, in the 
house of a Pharisee, also named Simon, who refuses to believe 
in the mission of Jesus, because, so he thinks, the prophet has 
failed to recognize that the woman who has anointed his feet 
and wiped them with her hair is a notorious sinner. The 
Master utilizes the occasion to extol the saving efficacy of the 
love which the humility of the unfortunate woman has so 
strikingly exemplified. Conservative critics naturally deny 
that the two incidents are the same ; but Luke himself refutes 
them by omitting the anointing at Bethany. We may well 
believe that he is nearer to the original source of the tradition 
which has preserved tlie episode, and that Mark followed by 
Matthew has displaced it and interpreted it in harmony with 
his own purpose.* It furnishes a good example, and a disturb- 
ing one, of the freedom with which the redactors have treated 
the traditional material. 

According to the point of view of the Synoptic tradition, 
it was the members of the priestly and the scholastic orders 
who put an end to the career of Jesus, because they could no 
longer endure either his teaching or his person. After the 
purging of the Temple, they determined to destroy him but 
they were afraid of the people “ because all the people was 
astonished at his doctrine ” (Mark ii. 18). Moreover, if we 
may believe the Gospel writers, he did all that he could to 
irritate them : he told them the parable of the Wicked Hus- 
bandmen, who rebelled against their Master (Mark xii. 1-2) ; 
he replied to their carping questions in a manner calculated 
to excite their hostility (Mark xii. 18-17) ; he broke a lance 
with the Sadducees over the question of the resurrection, and 

‘ The Synoptic (ilospels do not know the name of this woman. 
Christian legend, here completely inconsistent, arrives at Mary Magda- 
lene by combining tiiis passage with John xii. 8, which calls her Mary, 
Luke vii. 86 jQT., which attributes the anointing to a w'oman that was a 
sinner, and Luke viii. 2, which includes a Mary of Magdala out of whom 
Jesus had cast seven de\ils, among the women who had accompanied 
him in Galilee. 

* CV, 891 jQT. ; CVlli, 290. LXXXVl, 159, rightly points out that the 
incident is foreign to Mark’s scheme of the Passion, sinoe it breaks 
the sequence between Mark xiv. 2 and xiv. 10. 
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concluded with words : “ Ye do greatly err ” (Mark xii. 18- 
27) ; he clashed with the scribes on the question of the Davidic 
descent of the Messiah (Mark xii. 85-7) ; he even attacked 
them directly and held them up to derision with the words : 
“ Beware of the scribes, which love to go in long clothing, and 
love salutations in the market-places, and the chief seats in 
the synagogues, and the uppermost rooms at feasts : which 
devour widows’ houses, and for a pretence make long prayers : 
these shall receive greater damnation ” (Mark xii. 88-40). 

It is obvious that all these conflicts, born of the hostility 
towards the Jews in the mind of the Evangelist, on aeco\mt 
of their social position or their culture, are wholly fictitious, 
at least, so far as their locality is concerned. Their only pur- 
pose is to explain the source of that alliance between the various 
elements of Jewish society whieh led to the death of Jesus. 
Three times, like a refrain, oc^curs the statement that the chief 
priests and the scribes sought how they might take him and 
put him to death (Mark ii. 18 ; xii. 12 ; xiv. 1). It is a serious 
matter to kill a man for the words which the Nazarene is sup- 
posed to have uttered ; but the Evangelist knew that Jesus 
was actually put to death. In his time the most formidable 
enemies of the Christian faith were the Jewish rabbis ; hence 
he docs his best to make the hatred of the ancestors of these 
people against the Lord seem probable. Moreover, the sym- 
pathy of the crowd, as we shall go on to prove, is equally 
fictitious. 


IV 

The Chronological Problem 

For the present let us accept the statement of the Gospel 
writer that a conspiracy was being hatched. The episodes 
which lead us to Calvary seem to follow one another in an 
orderly sequence and with an accurate chronology. Unfortu- 
nately, a closer examination of the sources shows that, even if 
we neglect the contradictions between John and the Synoptics, 
and confine ourselves to the latter, the apparent sequence is 
purely artificial, and that actually, not only in Matthew and 
Luke, but already in Mark,^ different traditions intermingle or 
overlie one another. We have already noticed the contradic- 
tion between xiv. 1 (“ After two days was the feast of the pass- 
over, and of unleavened bread ”) and xiv. 12 (“ And the first day 
of unleavened bread, when they killed the passover ”). Chapter 
' cm, ii, 489 ; LXXXV, 283. 
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xiv. as a whole seems to be drawn from two sources/ the one 
relating to the preparation, and the other to the supper ; the 
first, which is the later of the two, is occupied with the Paschal 
character of the Supper ; to the other and earlier source this 
conception is foreign. Broadly speaking, it seems probable 
that Mark, in the composition of his narrative, has utilized 
fragments based upon different chronological systems, that is, 
upon two traditions, one of which placed the death of Jesus 
before the Passover, and the other after it. The former of these 
two traditions occupies the principal place in the Marcan 
redaction ; but the traces of the other are to be seen in the 
account of th(‘ preparation of the Paschal meal (xiv. 12/.) and 
in the introduction to the prediction of the denial of Peter 
(xiv, 2G : the singing of the Ilallel), The first source placed 
the Suj)p(‘r on Thursday, the 18th of Nisan, and the death of 
Jesus on PYiday, the 14th, before the Passover ; the second gave 
the 14th as the date of the Supper, now become the Paschal 
meal, and the 15th as the day of the death of Jesus.* 

It would also appear probable that the arrangement of Holy 
Week, that is, the sequence of days from Palm Sunday to 
Easter Sunday as given by Mark, is not primitive, and was 
not known to the earliest tradition. The length of the stay 
of Jesus remained uncertain, and tradition tended to make it 
longer than a week.* This seems to be implied in the saying 
of Matthew xxiii. 87 : “0 Jerusalem . . . how often would 
1 have gathered tliy children together?” also, that in Mark 
xiv. 4i) : “ I was daily with you in the Temple teaching,” and 
the saying in Mark xiv. 10 : “ And when the evening was come 
they used to leave the city.” This thrice repeated statement, 
retained by Luke xiii. 84 ; xix. 47 ; xxi. 87, attests either a 
customary action on the part of Jesus, or the uncertainty of 
the apostolic memories. Beneath these memories, or at least, 
beneath the information of the Gospel writers, there lie, perhaps, 
only these two simple statements : (1) Jesus came up to Jeru- 
salem and died there ; (2) Jesus rose again. Hence, in order 
to work these two facts into a single narrative, they started 
with the Resurrection and, tracing the events backwards,* upon 
the probable hypothesis of a brief visit to Jerusalem * they 

* c evn, 2 4. » cevn, 27. 

* CXXVUl, OSjQT. Gogiicl (CLVI-«, 384-9) brings Jesus up to Jeru- 
salem in September or October. His reasons, based on the passages 
here discussed, a re not convincing. 

* CV, 473 ; xcvm, 92. 

* There is a difference of opinion among the critics on this point. 
For instance, Ed. Meyer reduces the stay to four days (XXIV, i, 168), 
while Gogiicl (CLVI, 255/. ; CLVI-a, 384 ff,) thinks that a week does 
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fitted the story of the Master’s last days into the pattern of 
Holy Week. Unfortunately, as we shall shortly see, the date 
of the Resurrection involved difficulties, and it is to be feared 
that the earliest tradition ignored the point. Sunday was 
selected as the day of the Resurrection because, at a very early 
date, and for reasons wholly unconnected with historical fact ^ 
or with actual reininiseenee, that day, as the day of the risen 
and glorified Lord (xvQiax}))^ came to be regarded as the only 
possible day of the Resurrection. Moreover, the ground for 
this development was already prepared by religious custom, 
whose needs and suggestions d(‘termined the entire chronology 
of Holy Week. In all ])robability the (iospel writer was only 
concerned with the religious aspect of this sequence of events 
in time. 

Bearing this in mind, it is easy to explain the insuperable 
divergence w^hich ajipears between the Synoptic chronological 
scheme of the events of the Passion and the Johannine schem(‘, 
while admitting that the former is lacking in clearness and 
coherence. This lack is due to the fact that, taking the Simday 
of the Resurrection as a starting-point, it was possible to 
arrange the events in various ways. For instance, the prophetic 
references, which we shall shortly examine, made* it necessary 
that Jesus should l)e in the grave for tliree days, or until the 
third day. If the first forrn of expression w^as to lx* taken 
literally, it was necessary to lake th(‘ Crucifixion back to Thurs- 
day and reckon the three days as Thursday, Friday, Saturday. 
If the second ex])ression were taken as the basis of the calcu- 
lation, then the deatli would be assigned to Friday and tlie 
sequence would be counted as Friday, Saturday, Sunday morn- 
ing. Clearly, no consideration of historical exactitude ente red 
into the controversy. For the system which finally prevailed 
in the Synoptic Gospels and established the Supper as a Paschal 
meal, could only do so in violation of historical fact and even 
of Jew^ish custom, since the latter could never have admitted 
of a trial and execution on the day of the Passover.® 

If we turn for a moment to the Johannin(‘ chronology, a 
divergence from the Synoptic tradition immediately presents 
itself, giving us a glimpse into the processes by which the Gospel 
wTiters reached their appearance of chronological exactitude. 

not allow sufficient time for the drama of the Passion to develop. The 
fact is that we are not on the plane of reality, and such calculations arc 
futile. 

' XXIV, i, 170. 

* A ll the commentators insist on this point. C/. CCVIl, 24j()r. ; 

cvm, 290 . 
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The Johannine narrative ^ begins with the arrival at Bethany 
and the anointing, which arc placed “ six days before the Pass- 
over ” (xii. 1 ; nqd y)fxeQ(bv rov ndaxa). The last supper 
takes place on Thursday evening, before the feast (xiii. 1 : tiqo 

rfj<; EOQxijq rov ndaxo), so that, when those who are at the 
table sec Judas go out, they suppose that as treasurer of their 
little company he has gone to buy what is needed for the Pass- 
over (xiii. 29 : fit; ri]v ioQTf'jv), The trial is on Friday, and 
John xviii. 28 describes the Jews as refusing to enter Pilate’s 
prflctoriurn for fear of defiling themselves and thus being pre- 
vented from eating the Passover in the evening. Moreover, 
when Pilate presents Jesus to the peojde we are told that “ it 
was the Preparation of the Passover, and about the sixth hour ” 
(xix. 14). Apart from these indications of the course of events, 
the Johannine chronology remains indeterminate. The Holy 
Week of the Fourth Gospel, if it is a week, abounds in discourses 
but is lacking in facts. The Gospel editor conforms to his usual 
practice and only records that which interests him and accords 
with the plan of his narrative. In his case the plan was to 
give a symbolic significance to his chronology and especially 
to draw out the parallel between the death of the Lord and 
the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. Jesus is the Lamb of God 
(John i. 29), and he must die at the precise moment appointed 
by the Law for the slaughter of the Passover lamb. This is 
why th(' Johannine Jesus dies, not at three in the afternoon 
as the Synoptists have it,* but towards evening. The sym- 
bolism implied by the whole scene is pointed by the Evangelist 
himself when Ik* notes that (xix. 80) they did not break the 
legs of Jesus after he was dead, in order that the saying of the 
Scripture might be fulfilled: “A bone of him shall not be 
broken,” * a text wiiich refers to the Passover lamb. A little 
further on (xix. 41), the Evangelist remarks that the body of 
Jesus was laid in a tomb in the very scene of his execution, 
thus fulfilling the requirement of the J'orah (Exod. xii. 46) which 
prescribed that the lamb should be killed and eaten in the same 
place, ^ Hence it is waste of time to discuss the question 

> cevn, 27 ff, 

• Mark xv. 25, 33, 34, assigns the placing on the cross to the third 
hour (9 in the morning), the darkness to the sixth hour (midday) and 
the deatli to the ninth hour (3 o’c.). John places the condemnation 
about the sixth hour (midday) and, since the period of suffering in 
his account seems to have the same duration as in Mark, the death 
must have taken place about six in the evening. C/. CfXXVll (i). 
860. 

• Exod. xii. 40 ; cf. Num. ix. 12, and Ps. xxxiv. 21. 

< CXXVn (i), 802 . 
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whether the date of John is more reliable than that of Mark ; * 
it w^as arrived at, not by following a more or less historical 
tradition, but under the influence of a symbolism which the 
author of the Fourth (iospel did not invent, since he found it 
already existing in Paul (1 Cor. v. 7) : “ Christ, our Passover, 
is sacrificed for us.’' All that can be said about it is that it 
is earlier than the Synoptic date, because of its agreement with 
the ideas of Paul and with Jewish custom.* 

It is equally useless to attempt to reconcile the two dates,* 
for only definite historical evidence can either nToncile them 
or prove their incompatibility, and that is not available ; Mark, 
equally with John, is preoccupied only with symbolic and 
liturgical considerations. The sources do not tell us what their 
editors knrxL\ but only what they believed, nor did they always 
believe the same thing. There is reason to fear that they did 
not know anything at all, first, because they only began to be 
interested in the question of the date at a time wh(‘n knowledge 
was no longer possible ; secondly, because it does not appear 
that they sought to know, but merely to undt rstand and to 
explain. Their one object was to understand, to explain and 
to vindicate the symbols and the eredal implications of the 
ritual system which had developed in their midst.* 

The Marcan editor would seem to have regarded the seqiicnee 
of events in Holy Week as follows : Sunday, palms, and the 
entry into Jerusalem ; Monday, the cursing of the fig-tree and 
the cleansing of the Temple ; Tuesday, disputations and dis- 
courses in the Temple ; Wednesday, the ant)inting at Bethany 
and the betrayal by Judas; Thursday, the preparations for 
the Supper and the Supper itself; Fri(lay, the trial and cruci- 
fixion ; Saturday, Jesus is in the tomb ; Sunday, the Resur- 
rection.* But this order is only arrived at at the cost of coming 
to a decision on certain doubtful points. For instance, Mark 
xiv. 1 says, “ After two days was the Passover and the Feast 
of Unleavened Bread ” (//mi dvo rffdoas) : this is his date for 
the anointing at Bethany. We arc then faced by the qucftion 
of the interpretation of the words ‘‘after tw^o days.” They 
may mean “the day after tomorrow,” or “tomorrows” and 
in this connexion it should be noted that Mark, in referring 
to the Resurrection, understands the phrase “ after three days,” 
as if it meant “ on the third day,” hence, in two days. liy 

» CVn, i, 308. * CXXVU (ii), 465 ; CV, 306. CJ. CXIV, 108. 

• liXnr, ii, 516. CJ, IX, I, 288. n. 8, and CVII, i, which 

examines various recent theories. 

* B ertra m, Die LeidengeschichU Jesus und der Chrintuskuli, 1922. 

*xcvn, i24j(r. ; ci, 331. 
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accepting one or other of these interpretations it is possible 
to arrive at two conflicting chronological schemes.^ 

It would be useless to enter into a further discussion of the 
chronological discrepancy between Mark and John, a divergence 
out of which arose the long-drawn Quartodeciinan controversy 
which troubled the early Church. The Quartodecimans, w'ho 
were mainly Asiatic Christians, assigned the death of Jesus to 
the 14th of Nisan, following John ; while their opponents held 
to the 15th, the Synoj)tic dat(‘, which ultimately prevailed. 

In reality w^e know' nothing about the date of the execution 
of Jesus. If it is possible, or if we stretch the poijit, probable, 
that the prophet cain(‘ to Jerusalem for the Passover and w'as 
crucified on o]u* of the days of the Feast, ^ it is neither impos- 
sible nor ev'cn improbable that this ])oint of time was chosen 
for the date of his diath on punly mystical grounds, such as 
tht? fulfilment of the symbolism of the Paschal lamb, or for some 
other obscure reason of the same kind.® In this ease the 
conflict between the divergent chronologit's of Holy Week will 
correspond to “ritual differences in the observation and the 
interpndation of the Mystery.” * 

The diverg(*nee betw(‘en the traditions appears still more 
serious when we attempt to determine from them the year of 
the death of Jesus. The reasonable view that the Nazarene 
was condemned by Pilate, on the supposition that, in all proba- 
bility, the latter was governor of Judani from 2(5 to 3G, is satisfied 
to place the Crucifixion somewhere Indween these two dates. 
At the most, such a view', with the help of somewhat doubtful 
synchronisms, such as the conversion of Paul, the date of which 
is itself far from certain,^ may attempt to arrive at a more 
satisfactory precision.® The Church of the sixth century w^as 
much better informed on this cardinal point than the Church 
of th<' first century, an increase of knowledge which is rather 
suspicious.’ Now while the Synoptic narrative suggests a date 
shortly before or after 30, the mention of Pilate is the only 

* For this interpretation - much disputed — of ftrrd At'o cf. 

era; xcvni; CV; Cl, ad /or.; CCVU, 22; CVH, i, 309 if. 

> CLVI-o, 414 21. * CLXII, 4^*1. * CXXVn (ii), 481. 

* CCLX. '2JJ. The attempt has l>cen made to discover on what 
dates the 14th or 15th of Nisan fell on a Friday (r/. EB, art. Chronology, 
sec. 55) ; it has bi'en found that in 30 the 14th of Nisan fell on Friday, 
April the 7th, and in 33 on hYiday, April the 3rd ; the 15th of Nisan 
would foil on no Friday between 20 and 35 ; but it is a question wdiether 
we are limited to lYiday, and how much reliance should be placed 
upon the very uncertain Jewish calendar. Cf, d, 340. 

* Cf, CLXXVI, miff, ; CLXXV, 103. 

’ eexen, iii, 21 ; Von Dobschiitz, in Texte und Unters,, XI, i, 
130 jQT., gives the passages. 
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guarantee of this date, a guarantee which may itself he none 
too well-founded. For it is evidently jK)ssible that his name 
may have found its way into the Marcan tradition for a similar 
reason to that which led Luke to select Quirinus, namely, that 
he was a well-known figure and was in had odour among the 
Jews. Be that tis it may, there were Christian circles where 
the death of Jesus was placed as early as 21. We learn this 
from Eusebius (II. E., i. 9, 13 Jf.), who quotes a treatise “ recently 
published,” entitled Memoirs of the Sainour (rof aiorfjno^ v/uov 
vnofAvrifiaTo), It has been supposed that he was n*ferring to 
a pseudepigraphieal work otherwise know n as-the Acts of Pilate. 
On the other hand, Irenaeus, in his Demonstratio apostolicce 
prcedicaiionis, an Armenian translation of which w^as recently 
discovered, describes Pilate as the “ procurator of Claudius 
Caesar ” (Dem., Ixxiv). The reference must be to Claudius, who 
w'as emperor from 41 to 54. While it is possible that Irena;us 
may have confused liirn with Tiberius (Tiberius Claudius Nero), 
it does not seem likely, because we know from another of his 
works (//cpr., xxii, 22, 5) that Irenaeus placed the death of Jesus 
in cetaiem seniorem, i.e. between 40 and 50, as an inference from 
John viii. 57, where the Jews are represented as saying, “ Thou 
art not yet 50 years old, and hast thou seen Abraham ? ” * 
Others placed the birth of the Lord in 9, and his death in 58, 
under Nero.* 

In other words, the death of Jesus involves us in the same 
uncertainties as his birth. Here and there wTiters W(‘re found 
sufliciently venturous to attempt the task of supplementing the 
lack of accurate information by gucssw^ork, but their attempts 
only bear witness to the ignorance of the <*arliest Christian 
generations. They do not set our feet upon historical ground ; 
we do not know*, because the Gospel writers did not know either. 
An apologist was not concerned with chronological accuracy. 
The truth which rests on experience takes no account of time. 

Altogether, the Synoptic narrative of the stay of Jesus at 
Jerusalem gives us a general impression of emptiness, an impres- 
sion which is not diminished by the padding of the discourses, 
but rather increased. The tradition has retained hardly any- 
thing ; possibly it had never contained much, and, after all, 
perhaps there was not much to be known. 

^ On the same text is based the statement of John Chrysostom, 
Homil.y 54, that Jesus was about forty years old at the time of his 
death. 

* Pasaus eat X. KcU. apt, Nerone III et Valerio Meaaala coaa. (Anony- 
mous writing of the nineteenth century based upon Alexander of Jeru- 
salem. The Byzantine chronicle r Sy noellus would support this date.) 
Text in CCC, II, ii, 161 jQT., and XII (ii), ii, 506 j(f. 
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THE LAST SUPPERS 

I N the Synoptie account of the Last Supper, where Christ is 
described as having performed acts and uttered words which 
still constitute the life of the religion that took its rise from him, 
it is necessary to distinguish two periods, separated by the 
announcement of the understanding arrived at between Judas 
the l)etrayer and the Jewish conspirators : (1) the preparations 
for the Supper ; (2) the Supper itself. The betrayal of Judas 
will be {)assed over for the present. 


The Preparation of the Supper 

According to Mark xiv. 12-17, the preparation took place 
on the day when the Passover lamb which was to be eaten in 
the evening was slain ; the disciples ask him where he intends 
to cat the Passover, and he sends two of them into the city : 
he tells them that they will meet a man carrying a pitcher of 
water, and, in the house which he enters, they are to tell the 
master of the house to show^ them the room where the Master 
and his disciples will eat the Passover. lie will show them a 
large upper room where they are to make ready the Passover, 
Everytliing happens as Jesus had said, and when the evening 
has come he arrives with the Tw^elve.* The figure envisaged 
by the Marean editor is not Jesus the Nazarene, but the omnis- 
cient and omnipotent Lord ; the account, utterly improbable, 

* The hibliegrnpliy is immense. The reader must l>e referred to 
the principal commentaries for a study of the passages in question : 
CCVI, 1st part ; CXCIX and CCLXXIX, eh. xiii, for the present state 
of the prohlem and the proposed solutions ; Ilauck, RE, art. Abendmahl, 
for the earlier hihliography (1026). 

* The reader will observe the curious verbal resemblance between 
the directions of Jesus given here for the preparation of the Passover, 
and those w'hieh he is said to have given in Mark xi. for the preparation 
for tlie Messianic entry. The outlook is the same, and the redactor 
seems to have repeated himself deliberately. Cf, UXXVl, 159. 
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aims at and attains no other purpose but edification. Neverthe- 
less, though Luke follows the Marcan story, it is too much for 
Matthew (xxvi. 17 jflT.), who has cut out the whole of the carefully 
staged prophetic setting and merely makes Jesus say : “ Go 
into the city, to such and such a one tov detva) and say to 
him. . . 

The Marcan account is clearly intended to emphasize the 
Paschal character of the Supper. We shall attempt to elucidate 
its presuppositions. But first of all we must realize the incon- 
sistencies into which we are plunged by the passage. We read, 
in xiv. 1, that there are still two days before the Passover, 
while in verse 12, although nothing has happened except the 
anointing, which accounts for no appreciable interval of time, 
we have already arrived at the Passover ; ' that is to say, the 
morning of the day on which the lamb is eaten, the 14th of 
Nisan. Furthermore, in xiv. 2, the priests have said that they 
will not arrest Jesus on the feast-day, which is exactly what 
they are about to do. Orthodox commentators have made 
desperate efforts to preserve the Paschal character with which 
Mark has invested the Supper. They tell us, for instance, that 
Jesus might have kept the feast a day ahead of the proper date ; * 
a useless expedient, for the clear and immediate purpose of the 
editor is to convince us that we are dealing with the actual 
morning of the day of the legal celebration of the Passover. 
Hence, in the view of unbiassed critics, there is no question of a 
Paschal meal, and it is even urged that the Supper is only an 
artificial doublet of the supper at which the anointing took 
place, a doublet clearly arising from the desire to represent the 
Last Supper as a Paschal meal.* 

Let us return to the Jewish setting. According to common 
belief the Passover was in commemoration of the sacrifice 
performed by the Israelites on the eve of their Exodus from 
Egypt. The main lines upon which the ritual was conducted 
were laid down in the Torah.* Many details had been added 
by the Rabbis, and have been codified in the Talmudic tractate 
Pesachim. The feast began on the evening of the 14th of 
Nisan,* which was, for the Jews, the beginning of the 15th. 
In the same way as the Friday of each week is the parasceve, 
i.e. the preparation, for the Sabbath, so the 14th was the 
parasceve of the Passover : on that day were completed the 
preparations which were legally begun on the 10th of Nisan. 

^ CXIV, 110 ; Clf 848 ack no wledg es the difficulty. * Cl ; CXCI, 88. 

* XXIV, i, 177, and Cm ; CXTV ; CVII, i, ad he. 

* Exod. xii. 1-20 ; xiii. 1-16 ; Lev. xx iii. 5-7 ; Num. ix. 

*EB, art. Pauover ; OCVI, Qlff.; CCLXXIX, 211. 
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The lamb was slain which was to be completely consumed 
during the night. Limiting ourselves to the details which con- 
cern us, the Paschal meal consisted of the lamb, together with 
bitter herbs and unleavened bread ; four cups were drunk by 
each participant, in memory, it was said, of the four words used 
to describe the deliverance of Israel in the narrative of the 
Exodus from Egypt. The first cup was drunk when the guests 
took their places at the table : it was prefaced by a eucharistia, 
(both a thanksgiving and a blessing), on the wine, and a second 
on the feast as a whole. Then it was the duty of the eldest son 
to ask for an explanation of the meaning of the ceremony, and 
the head of the house would reply with a discourse on the 
sufferings of Israel and her deliverance by Jahweh. Then the 
second cup was drunk, and the first part of the //aZfcZ(Ps. cxiii.- 
cxviii.), known as the Egyptian llallel, was sung.^ The supper 
itself was then partaken of, followed by the third cup, the 
blessing of the meal, and the fourth cup ; the proceedings were 
terminated by singing the rest of the HalleL It is obvious that 
individual custom or special circumstances might introduce 
minor changes into this general arrangement, but the details 
remained the same. It is only necessary to read the account 
in Mark to see that, apart from the final hymn (xiv. 26 ; xal 
ifivr]aavxeq\ which may correspond to the HalleU there is 
not a single feature of the prescribed Passover ritual in the 
account. There is no mention of the lamb, which is the more 
surprising since it might have been expected that some parallel 
would have been drawn between the slaying of the victim and 
the act which Jesus is supposed to have accomplished ; there 
is no mention of the bitter herbs nor of the four cups. The only 
feature of the Passove r is, strangely enough, associated with 
the bread, which is not, so far as we know, unleavened.^ 

Luke, evidently troubled by so many inconsistencies, has 
in some respects corrected his predecessor. He has been careful 
to point out (xxii. 17) that the Supper begins with the blessing of 
the cup ; he has discarded Mark’s embarrassing phrase “ while 
they were eating,” and he closes his account (xxii. 20) with the 
mention of a further cup, the fourth ritual cup. These changes 
are not the result of fuller knowledge, but the attempt, however 
imperfect, to arrange the order of events in such a way as to 
preserve the Paschal character of the scene. Even the account 

^ EB, art. HalUl. 

* Mark xiv. 22 : “ And while they were eating, he took bread (Aa^dw 
<5^tov), and brake i<.” means ordinary bread ; for the ritual 

bread of the Passover the w^ord rd was used, and Mark himself 

(xiv. 1) designates the feast by this word : 'Hv 6e to n iaxa (i.e. the lamb) 
xal id d^vfia yexd dvo 
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of how, after the Supper, the little band of disciples went out 
of Jerusalem (Mark xiv. 20), represents a violation of Jewish 
custom. Obedient to the command piven in Exmlus xii. 22 : 
“ And none of you shall go out of his house until the morning,” 
the Jews were not in the habit of leaving the eity during the 
night of the Passover. 

There is, however, a still more serious ineonsisteney than 
any of those hitherto mentioned : if the Supper was a Paschal 
meal, it w ould mark the beginning of the great feast of the 14th 
of Nisan, yet it is on this day tliat Jesus is arrested, tried and 
executed ! On this day that Simon the Cyrenian, coming in 
from the country (Mark xv. 21), is compelled to help Jesus in 
carrying his cross ! On this day they bought the shroud I 
(Mark xv. 46). Hence legal business was transacted, and work 
was done, in the face of the explicit injunction of the Torah 
(Num. xxviii. 18), and in spite of the fact that rabbinical elabora- 
tion had extended the prohibition to the afternoon of the 
previous day {Pesachim^ iv. 2) ! ^ 

The attempt to escape from these insurmountable di (lieu Hies 
by means of quibbles, guesses and equivocations, in order to 
vindicate at all costs the Paschal oharaeteT of Mark’s account, is 
useless and only leads to further ee ait rad ict ions. The gospel 
writer is not concerned either with probability, with historical 
facts, or with our difficulties ; his mind is not moving in the 
sphere of history, but in tlic realm of mystical knowledge and 
ritual symbolism. He is concerned w ith the eucharistic customs 
of his environment, whose existence he seeks to validate by 
referring their origin to the Lord.^ He is totally uninterested 
in the actual character of the Last Supfier, and his whole 
attention, or rather his effort, is concentrat(*d upon tw^o jioints : 
(1) Jesus’ announcement of the fatal betrayal, an announce- 
ment which seems perfectly natural to the narrator, since 
Christians of Mark’s time had no doubts concerning th(‘ Lord’s 
omniscience ; (2) the report of the words attributed to the Lord 
as establishing the Christian rite of communion {xomovlfi)^ the 
rite which united them to their Saviour Lord, and hound them 
together in the bond of brotherhood (ddthfoi). Even if the 
earliest tradition had retained an exact memory of the last 
scene around the table betwx*en Jesus and his disciples, it has 
been overlaid and obliterated by the ritual and liturgical 

* CCXCiX, 134 jgr., has taken extraordinary pains to raise every 
possible objection against the Paschal Supper. He has only shown how 
far astray it is possible to go with perfectly good intentions. C/. also 
LXVI, ii, 812, and f or the opposite view : CCLXXEC, 212j(f. 

* CCeV, 43 ; LXXXVl, IGOjQr. 
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considerations which occupied the minds of the generation of 
Christians which Mark represents. 

It is possible that the tradition knew that Jesus died about 
the time of the Passover. This fact, together with the desire 
to connect the institution of the Eucharist with the Last Supper, 
brought about the transformation of the Supper into a Paschal 
meal. Apparently we must find in Paul the beginnings of this 
movement. Paul does not say positively that the Lord’s last 
supper was a Paschal meal, but he writes (1 Cor. v. 7) : “ Christ is 
our Passover {i.e. our Paschal lamb) ; he has been sacrificed as 
such.” In his mind this involved a theory of redemption, into 
which we cannot enter here, and a special eucharistic symbolism to 
which we shall have occasion to refer later, a symbolism which 
may imply the influence of pagan Mystery cults. It is evident 
that the significance of this symbolism would be enhanced by 
giving a Paschal character to the Last Supper. It has been 
said (J. R(5ville) that Jesus could not at the same time be the 
lamb and eat it ; but this objection fails ; first, because symbols 
cannot as a rule be so strictly interpreted ; secondly, because the 
Evangelists were careful not to represent the lamb as being on 
the eucharistic table. For the Marcan editor, as the result of 
Pauline influence, as we shall see, the eucharistic “ mystery ” 
represents the redeeming death of Jesus, and is rightly in place 
in this christianized Paschal meal, since, according to Pauline 
teaching, the eucharist replaces the Jewish Passover, just Jesus 
takes the place of the lamb. Perhaps we can now understand 
why and how the earliest tradition has forsaken whatever it 
may have known concerning this matter, in favour of the 
seemingly Paschal character of the Marcan account. 

II 

The Prediction of the Betrayal 

The prediction of the betrayal is given in ambiguous terms 
in Mark xiv. 18-21 : “ And as they sat and did eat, Jesus said. 
Verily I say unto you, One of you which eateth with me shall 
betray me. And they began to be sorrowful, and to say unto 
him one by one, Is it I ? And he answered and said unto them. 
It is one of the twelve, that dippeth with me in the dish.^ The 
Son of Man indeed goeth, as it is written of him.” 

^ This does not mean : he who dips his bread at this moment^ but 
he who does so habitually, one of my companions. On any other inter- 
pn'tation the incident would become absurd by reason of the inaction 
of the disciples. 
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No answer can be given to the questions which naturally 
arise concerning the presence of Judas, the disciples’ comments, 
and such further developments as must have been inevitable. 
Matthew xxvi. 25 cannot refrain from indicating Judas as the 
traitor : “ Then Judas, which betrayed him, answered and said. 
Master, is it I ? He said unto him, Thou hast said.” And 
Luke xxii. 23 shows us the extreme agitation of the apostles, 
as they ask one another, ” Who is it ? ” But it is evident that 
we are dealing only with occasional editorial changes here and 
there, representing no additional information. Still more is this 
true of the positive assertions of John xiii. 20 : ” He it is to 
whom I shall give the sop, after having dipped it.” lie then 
gives the sop to Judas, “and immediately Satan entered into 
him.” Jesus tells him to go about his busiiu'ss quickly. He 
obeys and goes out. Tlie rest are unaware of what is happening ! 

Many futile attempts ^ have been mad(‘ to analyse the 
incident from an historical or logical point of view, but it is 
clear that Mark is writing a sacred story, with scant regard to 
such purely mundane considerations, llis main concern is to 
validate the Lord’s foreknowledge and omnipotence, in which 
aim he is guided by a prophecy whos(‘ fullihnent he hcls com- 
pelled to indicate, namely, that contained in Psalm xli. 9 : 
“ Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did 
eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me.” Kvidence 
that Christians had observed this passage is provided by John 
xiii. 18, where it is quoted : ” I speak not of you all : 1 know 
whom I have chosen : but that the scripture may be fulfilled. 
He that eateth bread with me hath lifted uj) his heel against 
me.” 2 No more striking example could be adduced of the 
complete indifference of the gospel writers to tint problems 
which perplex us. It may be remarked that Luke has j)laced 
the announcement of the betrayal (xxii. 21-3) after “ the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist ” (xxii. 15 -20), so that we arc shown the 
unspeakable sacrilege of Judas’ participation in the “ sacra- 
ment ” with the rest of the apostles. Even the theologians have 
been shocked by it. But Luke was far from imagining the 
perturbation which his peculiar treatment of the narrative 
would cause. He was quite unaware of the later dogmatic 
implications which would be read into his account, and was 
accordingly unconscious that he was creating so distressing a 
problem for posterity. 

^ XCI~a, 259 ; LXXXV, 293 ; CIII, ii, 515 ; etc. C/. LXXXVL 100. 

* Moreover, John has taken pains to prevent any ambiguity, since in 
vi. TOjgr., he makes Jesus say : “ Have not I chosen you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil. Now, he spake of Judas Iscariot, , , 

J. F F 
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But no doubt exists in the minds of orthodox commentators : 
“ Once again Jesus displays his knowledge of the inmost secrets 
of men’s hearts.” ^ But such a treatment of the problem merely 
substitutes one question for another. It is true that the pre- 
diction of the betrayal falls into line with the rest of the pre- 
dictions of the Passion, but for that very reason it possesses no 
more historical value than we can attach to them. In short, 
the inaccuracy and improbability of the account is to be ex- 
plained by the fact that it rests upon no historical reminiscence. 


Ill 

The Eucharist 

During the Supper,^ according to Mark’s account (Mark xiv. 
22 : “ And while they were eating ”), Jesus performed certain 
acts and uttered certain words from which Christian dogmatic 
theology has drawn a wealth of significant conclusions. Not 
only has it found in this scene the institution of the Eucharist, 
the great Christian sacrament of communion, but also its grounds 
of belief in the Redemption, in Transubstantiation, and in the 
Real Presence. The Evangelist can hardly have foreseen these 
consequences, but he was already confronted by the existence 
of a cult whose central rite was the Lord’s Supper, a fraternal 
meal partaken of at the Lord’s Table and in his presence.* It 
was both natural and inevitable that the institution of this rite 
should be traced back to the Lord himself, and that the Last 
Supper should furnish its fitting occasion, even if the occasion 
itself w ere not invented for the purpose. Possibly tradition had 
preserved the remembrance of a few weighty sentences uttered 
by Jesus at this juncture, when he could hardly hide from him- 
self the fact that the course of events was turning against him. 
Two remarks arc in place here : (1) In actual historical reality 
Jesus is not aware that he is about to partake of his last meal ; 
(2) grounds for the validation of the Eucharist can be, and have 
been, sought outside the setting of the Supper, since John, who, 
in his account of the Last Supper (xiii. 2 j^.), ignores the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist, attaches it to the story of the miracle of 
the loaves (vi. 11 jgT.), and to the discourse on the bread of life 
(vi. 85, 49-51, 58 /.).* These facts do not seem, at first sight, 

» Cl, 851. 

* In order to understand the remarks which follow the reader should 
have before him a Sjmopsis, or at least the text of the Synoptics. 

» Cy. 1 Cor. X. IGjflr. ^ Cf. eXX, 95 ; CCVI, 195 jf. 
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to support the Marcan account, an impression which is 
heightened by the serious divergences between his account and 
those given in Matthew and Luke. 

We are faced by three questions arising out of this situation : 
Did Jesus actually say something of supreme importance during 
the Last Supper ? What did he really say ? What meaning 
did he attach to his words ? There are live passages which 
offer us material for an answer to tlu ni : one from each of the 
Synoptic Gospels (Mark xiv. 22-5 ; Matt. xxvi. 2G 9 ; Luke xxii. 
15-20); one from Paul (1 Cor. ii. 23-5); and* one from Justin 
Martyr {ApoLy i. CC), much later than the rest (middh* of the 
second century), but which is believed, rightly or wrongly, to 
be derived from another source than the canonical gospels. 

Here arc, first of all, the three Syno])tic passages side by 
side : 


Mark xiv. 22 : “ And 
as they did eat, Jesus 
took bread, and blessed, 
and brake it, and gave 
to them, and said, 
Take * : this is * niy 
body. 23. And he took 
the cup, and when 
he had given thanks, 
he gave it to them : 
and they all drank of 
it. 24. And he said 
unto them. This is my 
blood of the testa- 
ment * which is shed 
for many. 25. Verily, 
1 say unto you, 1 will 
drink no more of the 
fruit of the vine, until 
that day that 1 drink 
it new * in the kingdom 
of God.” • 


Matthew xxvi. 2(1 : 
“ And as they were 
eating, Jesus took 
bread, and blessed it, 
and brake it, un<l 
gave it to the dis- 
ciples, and said, Take, 
eat ; this is my body. 
27. And he took the 
cup and gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, 
saying. Drink ye all 
of it ; 28. For this 
is my blood of the 
testament, which is 
shed for many for the 
remission of sins.* 29. 
Hut I say unto you, 
I will not drink hence- 
forth ’ of this fruit of 
the vine, until that 
day when I drink it 
new with you in my 
Father’s kingdom.” 


Luke xxii. 15 : ” And 
h(' said unto them. 
With desire 1 have 
desired to eat this 
passover with you be- 
fore I suffer.* 1(1. For 
1 say unto you, 1 will 
not any more eat there- 
of, until it be fulfilled 
in the kingdom of Ch)d. 
17. And he took the 
cup,* and gave thanks, 
and said, Take this, 
and divide it among 
yourselves : 18. For 1 
say unto you, 1 will 
not drink of the fruit 
of the vine, until the 
kingdom of (iod shall 
come. 19tf. And he 
took bread and gave 
thanks, and brake it, 
I and gave unto them, 
{ saying. This is my body 
190 which is given 
for you : this do in 
remembrance of me.»® 
20. Likewise also the 
cup ‘‘ after supper, 
saying, This cup is the 
new testament in my 
blood, which is shed 
for you.” 


For notes see page 436. 
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At this point it becomes necessary to discuss certain technical 
details. The manuscript tradition of the Lucan section exhibits 
several important features. The text here given follows, with 
a few unimportant variations, the four great exemplars usually 
designated by the letters Aleph, A, B, C : the Greek Sinaitic, 
the Alexandrine codex, the Codex Vaticanus, and the Codex 
Ephrfiern ; but the famous representative of the so-called 


* Several MSS. add tpayexe cat^ a copyist’s addition, following 
Matthew'. 

* There has Ijeen endless discussion whether tlic word is should be 
understood in a real or a symbalie sense. Its interest is mainly theo- 
logical as })earing on the controversy concerning transubstantiation. 
It need only l>e remarked that in Aramaic the phrase w'ould not con- 
tain the word is. 

* We may recall Kxod. xxiv. 8 : “ And Moses took the blood and 
sprinkled it on the people^ and saidy Behold the blood of the covenant ” 
(V(W» TO alpa rijQ hi<t(h)xtn;). . . . 

* xmviK ‘tn'iv is probably to l>e understood in the sense of a new 
kindt as similarly in Isa. Ixv. 17 : eorm 6 ovQavds xaivoQ xai i) yf/ xam'i 
-- “ There shall be nexv heavens and a new earth ” (Cl, ad loc.), and 
not in the sense of a fresh, or second, covenant (CCVl, 119). Similarly, 
fresh wine would be expressed by vtOs* 

® The Kingdom is often coiiif»ared to a feast in the rabbinical 
literature. CCXVU, 1«0 Jf. Cf. Matt. xxii. 1 jQT. ; Luke xiv. 

lojor. 

* We have here an important addition to Mark. It is no longer 
merely a question of ratifying the covenant by blood, as in Exod. 
xxiv. 8, but the blood shed by Jesus has become the blood of an atoning 
sacrilicc, as in 1^‘v. xvii. 11:“ For the life of the flesh is in the blood : 
and J have given it to yon upon the altar to make an atonement for your 
souls : for it is the blood that maketh an atonement by reason of the life 
(which is in i7).“ 

’ Of this - ro&rov is possibly intended to emphasize the contrast 
between the wine w hieli he holds in his hands and that which is reserved 
for him in the Kingdom. 

* The character of the meal has now become fully apparent, as 
also Jesus’ full knowledge of all that is about to happen, and the signifi- 
cance of all his actions. 

* Here Jesus begins with the cup, as against Mark and Mat- 
thew. 

A vital addition, which institutes the Eucharist in the strict sense 
jy enjoining the repetition of Christ’s ritual act. And already w'e have 
ill implied interpretation of the rite which has been instituted : it is 
.o be a memorial. Note that the passage docs not say, nor even sug- 
];est, that the rite is a sacrament^ i.e. a rite imparting some special 
jrace. 

“ A repetition of what has already been described in v. X7. This 
proves that the Lucan section is composed of two accounts awkwardly 
combined. The one, 15-18, is complete by itself; the other, 19-20, 
’s in the main, w ith the exception of the addition : This do , taken 
Yom Mark. 
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Western Text, Codex D (the Cambridge Codex Beza*),^ together 
with several manuscripts of the same family, break off after the 
words “This is my body,’' that is to say, in the middle of verse 
19.* Hence they give Luke xxii, 15-19rt, with slight variations, 
but they omit 196 and 20, that is, substantially, the injunction 
to repeat the rite, the mention of the seeomi eup, and “ the 
testament in my blo<xl.'’ On the other hand, an important 
Syriac manuscript,* the Sinaitic Syriac, presents approximately 
the constituent elements of Aleph, A, B, and C. but arranged 
in a different order ; the verses of the text given above appear 
as follows : 15, 16, 19, 20a, 17, 206, 18. Tins reproduces the 
order of Mark-Matthew, retaining Luke’s preamble, but one of 
the cups, the first, has disappeared. Another Syriac version, 
known as the Curetonian, supported by two Latin manuscripts 
of the version known as the Old Latin, adopts the following 
order in agreement with the Textus Reeej)tus : 15, 16, 19, 17, 
18, and omits 20; the second eup and the testament in the 
blood. 

A third Syriac version, the Peshitto, supported by a late 
Latin manuscript of the Gospels (eleventh eeiitury),* retain 
verses 15, 16, 19, 20, but omits 17 and 19, that is to say, the 
first cup. Finally, Mareion (second century) makes use of y(‘t 
another text,* which contained only v(Tscs 15, 18 and 19 : there 
is no cup, no testament and no injunction to repeat the rite. 
We cannot attempt to explain, for the present, all these diver- 
gences, nor to discuss all the endless controversies to winch 
they have given rise ; * wc shall content ourselv(‘s with the 
inference that at this point the Lucan tradition is not very 
certain, and that those early Christians who arranged it to 
suit themselves did not think that Luke’s t(*xt was sacrosanct 
and merely the completion of Mark and Matthew. 

We come next to the passage from Paul (1 Cor. xi. 28 -5) : 

“ For I received from the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, that the Lord Jesus the same night in which he was 
betrayed took bread : 24. And when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and said : ’ “ This is my body which (is given) for 
you : this do in remembrance of me ; 25. After the same manner 
also he took the cup, when he had supped, saying. This cup is 

^ These MSS. are described in LV, 60-88. 

• LV, 88-97. 

• Concerning the three Syriac MSS. here referred to (The Sinniiic 
SyriaCy the Curetoniariy and the Peshitto)^ cf. LV, ISljflT. 

• Ad. Merx, Die vier canon, Evangelieny nach ihten dltesten bekannten 
TextCy ii, 2. Berhn, 1911, 439. 

» LCTT, ii, 490. • Cf. CCVI. U2ff. 

’ Several MSS. add here Adhere, fpdyere = take, eaty from Matthew. 
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the new testament in my blood : this do ye, as oft as ye drink 
it, in remembrance of me.” ^ 

The relation between this passage and the received text of 
Luke is obvious. 

Finally, let us glance at the passage from Justin Martyr, 
ApoL, 1, 66, 3 : “ The Apostles, in the memoirs which have 
been handed down from them (oTtopvrjpovev/iaaiv) and which are 
called (iospels, relate that they received this from him : he took 
bread and, having given thanks, he said to them : Do this in 
remembrance of me ; this is my body. And having taken the 
cup likewise and given thanks, he said : This is my blood. 
And he gave (it) to them only.” 

It may be asked whether Justin is giving an abridgement 
from memory (there is no mention of the testament), or whether 
he is drawing from a special source. Naturally, various answers 
have been given to these questions,* but it will suffice here 
to point out that the passage is in the line of the Pauline 
tradition. 

So many statements, varying so greatly in content, both in 
respect of the amount and the character of their information, 
involv(‘ us in a very perplexing situation. We may wish in 
vain that we could know what was actually said and done in 
the apostoli<! group, in direct contact wdth Jesus. But our 
information is unreliahh' and dates from a far later period than 
those origins in whieh we are interested. However, we find in 
two early documents, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Teaching 
of the Twelve Aj)ostles (the Didacht ),^ certain valuable material 
relating to these questions. 

From the Acts we learn (ii. 42) that the Jews converted at 
Pentecost through the preaching of Peter “ continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles’ doctrine [rf] didaxf] rear ojcoordAtor), and 
communion (r/) xoivcDVi'a), and in the breaking of bread (r^ 
xXdaei rov dorov) and in prayers (ra^ TtgoaevxatQ)*^^ The 
Apostles' doctrine denotes the distinctive Christian hope and 
belief ; the cotnrnunion implies the fraternal bond of union ; 
while by breaking of bread and the prayers are indicated the 
religious observances of the community. Verse 46 gives further 
details concerning this last point : “ And they, continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple (iv no ieom opoOvpadov = einmutig\ 

» This means : Do this in memory of me, each time that you drink 
(i0‘ Contra: CC?VI, 119. 

* For instance, CCVl, 125, favours the first solution, while CCXCIX, 
10 jflT., favours the second. 

• A Palestinian (?) document, probably belonging to the end of the 
first or the beginning of the second century. 
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and breaking bread from house to house (xar’ olxov\^ did eat 
their meat with gladness and singleness of heart.” Whence we 
infer that their prayers were the usual Jewish prayers which 
they offered individually in the Temple ; and that the breaking 
of bread, denoting the fraternal bond which united them in dis- 
tinction from the Jewish community, was also an actual meal, 
or, possibly, a rite introducing a meal, and eoncerning which 
the editor gives no information. The suggestion has been made 
that the words “ with gladness ” (h dyaUidaet) indicate that 
the fraternal meal was a kind of anticipation of the Messianic 
banquet. But the suggestion is unnecessary; the gladness of 
the brethren arose from their religious life, and from the sus- 
taining hope, concerning which no doubt had as yet arisen to 
disturb their simple minds. 

In this meal, not spiritual but material, the distinctive rite 
was the breaking of bread. There is no mention of a cup, nor 
the smallest indication that this rite was connected with the 
person of Jesus, nor even that it was in memory of him. Wc 
should probaVdy see in it a purely Jewish custom, in which the 
meal partaken of together around the table symbolized and 
denoted the fraternal bond which united them,* and nothing 
more than this. 

The DidaeM is ostensibly a manual of Christian practice ; 
hence its evidence is of special value. We learn from it (ix. 2 
and 3) what prayers and benedictions were to be said in con- 
nexion with tlie cup (rrfoi rov norrjniov), and subsequently with 
the breaking {necn rov xXdafjLaxo:;) f)f l)read. Both were of a 
Jewish character. They occurred in the course of a meal which 
no doubt had a liturgical character, but which was none the 
less a real private meal. Nothing suggests that it was symbolical 
and, although the non-baptized were (‘xcluded from it (ix. 5), 
we have “ no reason to believe that the rite was the fullilrnent 
of an injunction of Christ, or that it was in commemoration of 
the death of the Lord, still less that it established be tween the 
participants a communion with the same Lord through the 
symbols of his flesh and his blood.” ® After having rendered 
thanks to God for material nourishment, they did no more 
than give thanks also for spiritual food, for the ” holy vine of 
David, for life and knowledge ” (ix. 2 and 3), without any 

^ Codex D has the plural xax oixov;;. It should perhaps be rendered : 
now in one house and now in another. Apparently xar' olxov is in con- 
trast with iv roj ieotJ). Cf. Acts v. 42 : a contrast between Jewish 
religious life and that of the Christian sect. 

* CCVI, 130jOr. For the rabbinical ideas about this communion, 
cf. LXXIV, 55 ff. 

* CCVI, 240 ; CCCVI, 175. 
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siJgffest ion of a mystical relation thereby established between 
them. 

However, wc hear of a gathering which takes place on Sunday 
(;^aTd xvQuixtjv) : this synaxia affirms the fraternal communion 
of the believers, whose numbers had become too large to allow 
of all eating together daily, and, as in Acts, its distinctive rite 
is the breaking of bread. There is no mention of the cup. And, 
as in the case of the private eucharist of ch. ix., there is no word 
of the institution of the rite by Jesus, nor of any relation 
established between the rite and the body, the blood, the death, 
or the pcTson of the Lord. The only difference is that, since the 
separation fnm Judaism has become more marked than in 
Acts, this eucharist ic gathering takes the place, for the editor, 
of the sacrificial gathering of the Jews.^ Moreover, since the 
parousia had already been considerably delayed, the author 
em])hasizes his longing for the Kingdom (ix. 4 ; x. 5-6). In 
the main, however, we are still in the atmosphere of Acts. Wc 
are still on J(‘wish ground, where the infant community is 
endeavouring to build its own special dwell ing-place.^ Hence, 
it is not in tlie (iospel stories of the Supper, but rather in those 
of the miracle of tlie loaves that we should look for the link with 
this breakinff of bread as it was ])raetised among the Palestinian 
apostolic and subapostolie communities.^ Nevertheless it was 
iiu'vitable that Christian thought, as it diverged increasingly 
from Judaism, should occupy itself with this rite, and seek to 
give it a distinctive interpretation. It was equally inevitable 
that reflection on the life* and death of Jesus, on his resurrection 
and his abiding presence in the midst of his own until the day 
of his speedy return,^ should, as the prospect of that return 
became increasingly remote, affect the significance of the symbol 
of the communion of the Church. The fraternal meal assumed 
the guise of a continuation of those meals which the disciples had 
shared with their Lord, and especially of the last, which took 
on a unique importance. They began to think that it must 
have differed from the other meals, and this belief made it 
easy for interesting credal associations to attach themselves to 
it : indeed it was inevitable that the Last Supper should receive 

1 This is the moaning of the words : 6:jok Otma v/ndtv fj ~ 

in order that your sacrifice may he pure about which there has been 
much discussion. A comparison of ch. xiv. with ch. viii. leaves no doubt 
on the point. 

* XXXV, 225. 

* CCXXn, 80 , n. 2 . 

* It should be observed that the appearances of the Risen One are 
related to this fraternal meal (John xxb 0, 12, 18 ; Luke xxiv. 80-1, 
4l“2, and even John xx. 19-26), 
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such accretions.* The first step in the process was the f^rowth 
of the idea that the meal was a memorial.* Wlien a family has 
lost its head, or a group of friends its leader, they eunnot hel[) 
being occupied with his memory. When they meet they speak 
of him, they recall his last words, they think of his last wishes, 
they idealize him and feel the presence of his spirit with them. 
So it was with the Christian brotherhood. The first sU'p led 
to others ; the rite of fraternal communion became a memorial 
of the life, and above all of the death of Jesus ; then it grew 
into the visible sign, first of spiritual eommunion, tlun of 
corporeal union, with the Lord. Then it beeame the witness 
of a covenant made by him, the carrying out of th(‘ testament 
which he had bequeathed, the symbol of a promise whose terms 
must be repeated until it be fultilled ; a mysterious and effectual 
operation — let us say sacrament — connected with baptism and 
essential for the making of a Christian ; and so we might 
continue. Here, then, we have the rudiments of the evolution 
of the Eucharist, regarded, so to speak, from an (‘xternal point 
of view ; it is a natural development. 

When we pass on from the Jewish-Christian environnu'iit- to 
an examination of the Pauline eucharistic ttwhing, we meet 
with instructive developments. The passage from I Corinthians 
xi., quoted above, is not the only place where Paul speaks of tin* 
Eucharist. WV have another utterance in 1 (’orinthinns x. 
16-17 : 

“ The cup of blessing which bless, is it nf)t the communion 
of the blood of Christ ? * The bread which we bn ak, is it not th(! 
communion of the body of Christ ? For wc being nuiny are 
one bread, and one body : for we are all partakers of t hat one 
bread.” * 

Here a different note is struck from that in tlie Acts and tlu* 
DidachS. The feeling of brotherhood experien(!(‘(l by tlu* 
Christians in the Acts and the Didache arose frcim the fact that 
when they ate together they shared in the same hope* and par- 
ticipated in the same prayers. But, according to the passage 
just cited, it is because they drink of the same cup, whose win(! 
represents the blood of Christ, and because they eat of the sanu* 
bread, symbolizing the body of Christ, that they have become 
a single corporate body. The reason for such a remarkable 
change of view calls for explanation. 

iccxxn, 79 j(r.; CCVI, 133. *CCCVI, irair. 

* This should be understood as the participation in the idowl of 
Christ, by which the communion of the brethren, i.e. the community, 
is brought into being. C/. Lietzmann, in LVII, 1 (’or. xlix. 

♦ That is ; Many though w are, we are one loaf, one body. 
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When we examine the two passages in 1 Corinthians x. 
16-17 and xi. 286-25, we find : (1) The idea of fraternal com- 
munion (x. 17 : we are one breads one body). This need not be 
emphasized, as we have already observed it to be the natural 
consequence of the i)rimitive breaking of bread. (2) The idea of 
communion in the Lord (x. 16 and 17 : the cup . . . communion 
of th(^ blood : the participation of all in the one loaf). We use 
the term communion, communion of all believers in, and not 
merely with tlu; Lord, a simpler, mon* natural, and at the same 
time, earlier eoncef)tion, which is sufficiently explained by the 
primitive breaking of bread. Here the union is not only the 
result of the action of the Lord, but is in him, since it is effected 
by the eating of the bread which is his body and the drinking 
of the wine which is his blood. The question arises whether 
we are already dealing with the idea of transubstantiation, that 
is to say, the transformation of the consecrated kinds into the 
actual body and blood of Christ. There can be no doubt that 
this is not the case, for w'e should then be obliged to explain 
why such a miracle was not more familiar to early Christianity. 
Nor is it a question of mere symbolism ; the eucharistie table 
is the iafdc of the Lord, in opposition to the table of demons, 
just as the cup of the Lord is contrasted with the cup of demons 
(1 Cor. x. 21). Now, for Paul, eating and drinking at the table 
of demons does not signify eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of demons, but entering into eommimion with them 
(xoivu)vla), since the ritual act implies surrender to their influence 
and entrai\ee into their sphere of activity. Paul’s comparison 
(I Cor. X. 16, 17 and 21) clearly proves that in his view^ the 
Eucharist occupies the same place in the Christian religion as 
is held by sacrifices and sacred feasts in pagan cults. Hence, 
the Eucharist must be thought of as recreating for the Christian 
the actual circumstances of Christ at the moment when, 
according to the Apostle’s Christology, he was about to accom- 
plish the great sacrifice of redemption. It must be thought of 
as reproducing his very acts, as repeating his very words, 
mysterious indeed, but signifying for Paul that the redeeming 
death of Jesus is about to be consummated. For him the bread 
which Jesus distributed to the Apostles symbolizes his body, 
and the contents of the cup his blood ; so that the repetition 
of the consecration of the bread and the cup in the spirit in 
which he himself performed these acts, is to recall the partici- 
pants to the conception of the redemption and to effectuate 
their mystic union with the Lord. 

The act of placing on the Lord’s table the bread and the 
contents of the cup, identifies them with him, informs them 
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with that divine power which has conquered death 

and by virtue of which those who believe on him w’ill conquer 
it likewise.^ Hence the viands on the table of demons, harm- 
less in themselves if eaten without intent (1 Cor. x. 28 jflf.), 
become a fatal food to those who partake of them in order to enter 
into communion with the demons. The passage in 1 Corinthians 
xi. 27 ff. : “ Wherefore whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
drink this cup of the Lord, unworthily (dvnf /a>c) shall be guilty 
of the body and blood of the Lord. . . . For tliis cause many 
are weak and sickly among you, and many sleep,” seems to 
prove that all this is realistically conceived, and not as a spiritual 
process ; and that an actual magical potency is attributed to 
the elements in the Pauline Eucharist. 

Hence the eucharistic food is conceived of as possessing a 
kind of tabu ; it operates beneficially to those who partake of 
it in the due ritual — in this case spiritual — state, but it is harm- 
ful, that is, fatal, to others.* 

It will be agreed that if Jesus intended to imjdy all this in 
the words which 1 Corinthians xi. 28 5 attributes to him at the 
Last Supper, he must have had great faith in the intelligence 
of the Apostles, and that it is astonishing that they should have 
understood him.* But it is extremely doubtful whether he ever 
said : ” This is my body ” and ” This is my blood,” even with 
the intention of calling up the idea of his approaching death, 
since in themselves these words arc meaningless, apart from the 
conception of the Redemption, or that of the communion of 
the body and the blood. It can only have been by considering 
it in the light of subsequent events, as yet unknown to Jesus and 
his disciples, that the Last Supper can have been transformed 
into a kind of mournful feast of farewell. The Apostle may 
well have believed that he was transmitting the actual words 
of the Lord (1 Cor. xi. 28 : “I received of the Lord that which 
also I delivered unto you ”) ; but we do not know the source 
from which he derived them. The question, to which we shall 
return later, arises w^hether he was referring to a tradition or 
to a special revelation. 

(8) The idea of atonemerU and redemption (xi. 24~5 : ” This is 
my body which (is given) for you. . . . This cup is the new 
testament in my blood Thus Paul thinks of the death of 

^CCL, 261. 'Ibid. »Ca, 51. 

* Cf. Rom. V. 9 : “ Much more ihen^ being now justified by his blood 
{iv alfAoxi dtrrov), we shall be saved from wrath through him."' Eph. 1.7 : 
“ In whom we have redemption through his blood (rrjv (htohTtQOjaiv did tow 
alfiOTOQ adrov), the remission of sins (ryv dtpeaiv raiv naQaxto}ydj<Dv) accord^ 
ing to the riches of his grewe^' 
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Jesus as an atoning sacrifice, conferring upon men the forgive- 
ness of sins, reconciling them to God, and assuring them of 
eternal life. The Eucharist recalls this sacrifice, is the symbol 
and expression of it, and in some sense, perhaps, re-enacts it 
by the consecration of the elements (1 Cor. xi. 26: “For as 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death until he come ”). The simple brethren in Acts and 
the IHdachi can hardly have seen such wonders in their breaking 
of bread. Nevertheless, the question whether such ideas were 
in the mind of Jesus and were expressed by him in words, 
requires an answer. In the light of the Synoptic presentation 
of his teaching as a whole such as supposition is impossible, and 
there are absolutely no grounds for believing that the first 
generation of immediate disciples interpreted the death of their 
Master in this way. For them his death, at first seen only as 
a stumbling-block, was merely the necessary condition of the 
glorification of Jesus by the resurrection, and his exaltation to 
the position of Messiah (Acts ii. 81-8 and 86). 

(4) The idea of the New Testament (xi. 25 : “ This cup is 
the new testament in my blood,” by which we must understand : 
My blood establishes a new covenant, after the manner of the 
one mentioned in Exodus xxiv. 8).^ While the idea finds its 
natural expression in the teaching of Paul, for whom the reign 
of the Law is ended, and for whom Jesus the new Adam has 
inaugurated a new order of humanity, it is foreign to the thought 
of Jesus. The latter never claimed to have abolished the Law 
(Matt. V. 17), but conformed to it, or at least, believed that he 
did so, and, as we learn from Acts, imbued his disciples with his 
own reverence for it. It was the Kingdom that Jesus expected, 
not a new Covenant. 

(5) The injunction to continue the rite (xi. 24 : “This do in 
remembrance of me ”). Again the question arises whether Jesus 
could have given such a command, a command which amounts 
to the institution of a commemorative rite, probably of his 
death interpreted as a mystery of salvation in the Pauline 
sense, and of a symbol of the union of believers. The institution 
of a symbol of union could only have been possible if he had 
believed that the Kingdom was to be delayed. But the burden 
of his message was the imminence of the Kingdom. Nothing 
was further from his intention than the founding of a new 
religion. Hence it is difficult to imagine w’hat meaning the 

* Perhaps Paul is thinking of the covenant between God and 
Abraham (Gen. xvii. 11) the sign of which is circumcision. On the 
meaning of diai^ = covenant and not testament, cf. Gal. iii. 17, and 
iv. 22-4. 
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Apostles could have attached to such a command from the lips 
of Jesus. ^ 

Paul certainly believes in the truth of his statement that 
he received all this from the Lord ; but he could only have 
received it in the same way in w'hich he received what he calls 
his gospel and his call, namely, by an immediate revelation 
(Gal. i. 11-12, 15-16), a personal revelation, whieh, apparently, 
happened conveniently to validate a practice which had already 
come into existence around him.* 

(6) The idea of a sacrament. It must be admitted tliat the 
idea of a sacrament is implied in the assertion that ('hristians 
are one body because they eat of the same loaf. It is made 
more definite by the further conception that the bread and 
the cup bring the believer into a vital communion with the 
dying Christ, that is, according to Paul, with Christ in the act 
of accomplishing his most essential function. It is hardly 
necessary to point out again that there is nothing of this kind 
in Acts or in the DidachL We are obliged to acknowledge that 
a revolution in the idea and practice of the Eucharist has taken 
place between what we find in these two primitive d<>cuinents 
and what we find in the Pauline epistles.* 

Moreover, the main problem lies, not in discovering whetlu r 
Jesus really said the words which Paul attributes to him 
(which cannot be seriously maintained), but in discovering the 
source from whieh Pant derived them. When we reali7.e how 
the Apostle’s mind was obsessed with the parallel between the 
table of the Lord and the table of demons, the (juestion arises 
whether the Pauline eucharist did not spring from his Hellenic 
environment, and whether it may not represent a fragment of 
paganism introduced into primitive Christianity.* The idea of 
a covenant is undoubtedly Jewish ; Jewish, tfx), are the ideas 
of an atoning sacrifice and of vicarious atonement (Lev. xvi. 10, 
21, 22). Possibly rabbinical tradition had already begun to 
interpret the sacrifice of Isaac in a way which suggested the 
significance which Christian tradition later gave to it as a type 
of the sacrifice at Calvary ; while the Essenes furnish us with 
an example of the practice of sacred fraternal meals.* But 
the essential point does not lie in any of these ; it is fimnd in 
the idea of the sacramental communion in the body and blood of 
the Lord. This is the characteristic feature which we find in 

^eexxn, 77; CXIV, 113; LXVII, 67. * CCCVI, 171. 

• CC?VI, 186 jy. *0. Holtzmann, 2HTW* 1914, 107. 

* Some have held that this will suffice to explain the Pauline con- 
ception (cj. inLf, 191). We cannot agree : it may have helped to 
complete it. 
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the Mystery religions, at that time abounding in the Hellenistic 
world. The inevitable comparison l>ecomes clearer if we 
remember that Paul’s doctrine of the Eucharist is inseparable 
from his conception of Baptism : the baptized person puts on 
Christ (Gal. iii. 27) ; he becomes a partaker of his life ^ and of 
his death, or rather, he lives, suffers, dies, and above all rises 
again with Christ ; and this is the central idea in the Mysteries 
In several of them, such as those of the Great Mother and of 
Attis, those of Mithra, or of the Syrian Baals, or of the Egyptian 
gods, there were sacred meals which were regarded as a renewal 
of the bond of union which initiation had established between 
the members of the cult, and also between each individual and 
the god.^ Sometimes they were a mere external symbol of 
brotherhood, like the breaking of bread, but “ sometimes other 
effects arc expected from the food partaken of in common : by 
eating the flesh of an animal which is regarded as divine, it is 
believed that the participant identifies himself with the god and 
partakes in the divine essence and qualities.” * 

Paul was familiar with such meals as these (1 Cor. x. 20) ® 
and warns the Corinthians against them. 

In several of these Mysteries of salvation, particularly the 
Mysteries of Attis, the symbolism of blood played a very impor- 
tant part. It was an extremely common belief in the ancient 
world that by drinking the blood, or, later on, by immersion in 
or sprinkling with the blood, it was possible to absorb the 
qualities of the god whose blood was so used.* The blood is 
the life, or at least, possesses life-giving qualities ; it is the food 
of gods and demons, the essence of relationship, and, when it 
is exchanged, it becomes the bond of blood-relationship between 
those not otherwise related.’ Moreover, it has a magical 
potency over the soul of the person who drinks it.® The blood 

^ Gal. ii. 20 : C<?> <5^ oth<iri iya>^ (fj di iv ifiol Xgiaidg = I live, no 
longer 1, but Christ liveth in me, 

>XXXV, 224; eeXLH, lOOjflT.; CCXCII, ii, 94 ff. ; CXX, 95. 

•vm, 87 and 219 (n. 48); CCCIX, 212 ff, 

* vm, 65 and 280 (n. 74). 

* It should be observed that Justin, 1 Apol. Ixvi. 4, immediately 
after the passage in which he speaks of the Eucharist, refers to the 
existence, in the Mysteries of Mithra, of a similar ceremony, in which, 
in the course of the initiation, there occurs the offering of bread and 
a cup, with certain ritual formulas. 

* VIII, 04. Cf. CXIV, 118. 

^ CGL, 257 ff,, and the Index to the Lehrb, der Religionsgeschichte of 
Berthol et and Lehmann (1925), on the word Blut. 

* CCXXVm, 51 and 204, which quotes several very interesting 
papyri, to show' the frequent occurrenoe of S3rmbolic uses of blood 
similar to that in the Pauhne Eucharist. 
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of Christ holds such a place in Paulinism ; a fact which is the 
more remarkable in that Jesus did not die a bloody death. The 
Fourth Gospel, alone (John xix. 84), with a symbolic purpose 
in mind, has described the soldier's spear piercing the side of 
the Crucified, whence there flow forth both the Eucharistic blood 
and the Baptismal water. It is the symbolic significance of 
the blood w'hich pervades the whole of the Pauline euchnristic 
system, giving it its wealth of doctrinal meaning, and throwing 
the significance of the bread into the shadc.^ Finally, it should 
not be forgotten that all the Mystery gods are- intercessors and 
saviours, and that the object of the initiates was to attain, 
through identification with the god, a share in his blessed 
immortality. In such a way did Paul conceive of th(‘ work of 
Christ and of the operation of the two rites of Baptism and the 
Eucharist. We may say that it was inevitable that he should, 
in all good faith, attribute to Jesus the institution and the 
meaning of the eucharist ; but he was unconsciously influenced 
in this, as in his whole conception of C'hrist, by the ideas current 
in his environment coneerning salvation and the means of 
obtaining it.^ Hence it is to l^aulinism rather than to Jesus 
that we owe Paul’s teaching on the fundamental significance 
of the Eucharist, a body of teaching which rests on no historical 
tradition. When the attempt is made to connect the essential 
elements of this doctrine w'ith the teaching of Jesus, they 
become improbable and inconceivable. On the other hand, 
Paul’s eucharistic teaching becomes perfectly intelligible when 
considered as the logical consequence of the mystical operation 
of the sacrament which secures salvation to its participants, a 
sacrament which is implicit in the Pauline Christology. Like 
the Christology itself, it springs, not from the synoptic tra- 
dition, but from a syncretistic gnosis.* 

IV 

Conclusion 

Clearly, the origin of Justin’s account of the Eucharist is 
to be found in Paul, while Luke appears, upon examination, 
to be an artificial conflation of Mark and Paul. The only 
important difference between Mark and Matthew consists in 

^CCU 8 . 

* For a description of the environment of Tarsus, where he was 
bom and brought up, cf, Bdhlig, Die GeisterkuUur von Tanos in Atigua- 
teische n Zeita lter. Gottingen, 1913, 24 jgT. 

> eexxu, 78. 
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the addition in Matthew xxvi. 28, of the words “ for the for- 
giveness of sins ” (elg d(peaiv afxoQxubv) which has every appearance 
of being a secondary Pauline addition. If we examine the form 
of Mark which Matthew has followed, we shall find that it falls 
into two parts : (1) iw. 22-4 : the consecration of the bread, 
the cup and the covenant ; (2) v. 25 : the declaration that 
Jesus will not again drink of the fruit of the vine until the 
Kingdom has come. Apart from the injunction to repeat the 
rite, the first part contains all that is essential in 1 Corinthians 
xi. 28-5, and it is quite possible that its source is Paul himself.^ 
Those commentators who refuse to accept this view, and who 
persist in believing that “ This is my body ” and “ This is my 
blood ’* are the very words of Jesus, offer laborious explanations 
which all break down when confronted by the obvious fact that 
the disciples could not have understood these words at all. 
They maintain that Jesus intended to indicate the imminence of 
his death by comparing himself to a victim whose blood w^as 
shed in order to establish a new eovenant.* But this is an inter- 
pretation of the passage based upon the subsequent events 
which the Apostles at the time could not have been aware of. 
It may be added that it is only by following the same method 
of reasoning that it is possible to attribute to Jesus a concern 
with and a knowledge of things only shared by the Greek 
environment of Paul’s time and our conservative critics. 

On the other hand, the second part of the Marcan passage 
strikes an ent irely different note : it expresses nothing more 
than a hope, the same hope which had sustained the prophet 
throughout his career and had brought him to Jerusalem : the 
near approach of the Kingdom. It seems only natural that 
Jesus, in his hour of trial, should cling to it as the divine negation 
of human despair ; we can understand that he could have 
t hought and said : the expected miracle will be accomplished, 
and, from the earthly meal the disciples will pass with me to 
the Messianic banquet.* The conception could not be found 
in Paul’s teaching because it had no place there ; it could have 
no place in the outlook of Paulinism, which was determined by 
the historical situation. The only way in which it could be 
retained in the Pauline scheme, in spite of an incompatibility 
too familiar to commentators to occasion surprise, was by doing 
what Mark has done, and reducing it to a position of secondary 

‘ CCL, 270 ; CV, 405. We need not ling er ov er the hypothesis of 
a common source formerly maintained by CCVI, 84j(jr., and recently 
put forward again by CXCV, 11 if. It complicates the problem un- 
necessarily. 

• CCVI, 191 ; LXVn, 173. Cf, CXIV, 114. 


»cv. 402 jgr. 
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importance in relation to the central features of the Pauline 
teaching. The variants in the text of Luke» already pointed 
out, and especially those of Codex Bezae, prove that before the 
iextus recepUis came into existence, Christians had l>ccome aware 
of the presence of serious difficulties. The probabilities are 
that the earliest tradition attributed to Jesus at the Last Supper 
nothing more than an assurance which may be expressed sub- 
stantially as follows : “ Be of good cheer : the Kingdom which 
I have always promised to you, and which the difficulties of the 
present moment may seem to have deferred, is really close at 
hand, for the next meal of which we shall partake together will 
be in the Kingdom.” ^ The belief in the parotisia made it 
possible for the disciples to accept with patience a temporary 
postponement ; but when its indefinite delay became apparent, 
it was necessary to discover other reasons for confidence. This 
much at least seems certain ; while Jesus may not actually have 
expressed himself in the terms suggested above, he did not use 
the words attributed to him, with some variation, by the three 
Synoptic Gospels. These words can only represent a cult 
legend,^ 

' C/. ccxxn, 77. 

* Bultmann, ** Eine Kultua-Legende** ; CCCV, 48: ** The account of 
the Last Supper is hut an etiological cult story, , , 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PASSION 

THE BETRAYAL— THE ARREST— THE TRIAL 

I 

The Betrayal 

I F we arc to believe the Gospels it was a eonspiracy on the 
part of the Temple authorities, aided by the treachery of 
one of the Apostles, which put an end to the career of Jesus. 
We have already seen that the directors of the Temple were 
opposed on principle to anyone who tried to introduce innova- 
tions, so it was not necessary for the Galilean prophet to have 
incited them wantonly, as the synoptic tradition has it, for 
them to have showm themselves ill-disposed towards him. But, 
once this point has been settled, scvejral questions arise from 
a study of the synoptic narrative : (1) We are told that his 
enemies dare not take any decisive steps against Jesus because 
they fear the reaction of the people who delight in his teaching. 
They shrink from arresting him in the midst of the feast lest 
there be an uproar of the people (Mark xiv. 2) and seek to take 
him by craft. It is difficult to see what was to be gained by 
that, as, if the people feel as we are told they do, it is the arrest 
of the prophet and not the circumstances in which he is arrested 
that will affect them. (2) Have they any real reason to fear 
the popularity of the Nazarene ? If it is as great as Mark 
affirms, why are the Romans not alarmed also ? Why has 
Pilate not yet appeared on the scene ? Would not the first 
action of the plotting Jews in their own interest be to warn 
him at once if his own police have suspected nothing ? Would 
not that be a very simple way of preventing the people from 
suspecting their complicity in the matter ? (8) And if, as 

seems likely, Jesus’ popularity is only the Evangelist’s inven- 
tion, what is the meaning of the hesitation and precautions 
of the priests ? And above all why should they show such 
hatred against a mere Galilean ? But in reality the narrator 
is describing his own feelings, his rancour against the Jews, 
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who in his time were bitterly opposed to the Christian heretics 
and harmed them whenever they could. It is not therefore 
the poor Galilean that the Pharisees, Sadduees and Herodians, 
in league with the priests, are assailing, but the Saviour who 
is the object of the Evangelist’s adoration and hope. This 
transformation changes both the relations of the actors and the 
scale of the drama. (4) The narrator might even have been in 
the confidence of the conspirators, so well informed is he of their 
most secret thoughts and conversations, matters which he could 
not possibly have known. His appearance of accurate informa- 
tion is merely the result of inferences based on probability and 
on the false grounds of his fundamental assumption, on reasons 
drawn from the event itself. (5) In spite of their evil designs 
the Jews appear much embarrassed (which does not accord 
with their reputation for wily astuteness), when Judas very 
opportunely comes to their assistance (Mark xiv. 10-11 and 
Synopsis). He offers to deliver his Master to them. Mark 
says that they promise him money, but Matthew xxvi. 14-16 
goes further and says that he asked for it. Lukt* xxii. 8 6 
adds the final explanation : “ Tfien Satan entered into Judas,'* 

The question arises whether this base and hateful story of 
betrayal springs from actual reminiscence. The narrative of 
the prediction made during the Last Supper of Judas* betrayal 
has already raised doubts ; it sounds too much like the fulfil- 
ment of a prophecy, and common-sense reflection confirms 
them. It is difficult to see why the Iscariot’s crime was neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the evil designs of the “ Chief 
High Priests,” And if they pay for this unnecessary villainy 
they are made to appear both foolish and richer than they 
ought to be. At first sight the objection appears to be well- 
founded that tradition would never have invented the awful 
fall of an Apostle, and that historical fact alone could have 
caused it to be accepted.^ Let us, however, attempt to come 
to grips with the statements in the Gospels concerning Judas 
and his crime. It is a thankless task as we have no other docu- 
ment than the (iospels to depend on.* 

To begin with, the tradition of the traitor’s name is un- 
certain. It is not Judas but Iscariot which presents difficulties.* 
At first, the mention in John xiii. 26 suggests a patronymic 

» CXLIV, 18 ; CCVI, 78 ; CCLXXXIl, 179. 

* Many criti cs deny the historicity of the episode. Cf, CLXXIX, 
295 jQT. ; COXVi, 51 ; G. Marquardt, Der Verrat des Judas Jschariot, 
tint Sage, Munich, 1900 ; G. SchlOger, Die UngeschictUlichkeU des 
Verrdters Judas, in ZNTW, 1914, 50 j^. ; LXXXVI, 160jflr., 170^. 

• *Mdaq JaxoQubd, in Mark xiv. 10 ; *IovdaQ *I<TxaQtMrfjQ, in Matt, 
xxvi. 14 and Luke xxii. 8. Cy. £B, art. Judas, cols. 2628 jQr. 
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^loidoQ ZlfiwvoQ * loxdQubrov = Judas^ the son of Simon the 
Iscariote) ; but this leaves the meaning of Iscariot unexplained. 
Then there is the possibility that it indicates a place of origin, 
and in fact several manuscripts give ojio xoQvojdov^ ojtd xaguoroVy 
and xoLQuoOov = of Keruoth (?) or of Kariot or Karioth.^ Ish- 
Kerioth = man from Kerioth, the man born in a town or 
village called Kerioth, must then be understood. But what 
town or what village ? The simplest and most honest thing 
to do is to confess that we do not know. But commentators, 
rather than abandon the attempt, have discovered in Joshua 
XV. 25, a Kerioth whose only drawback is that it is not, appar- 
ently, in Judaea; then they have found in Josephus, Ant., 
14, 3y 4, a Korece which may perhaps be found in the valley 
of the Jordan ^ but which could scarcely yield the form Kerioth. 
Others have tried to correct the Gospel reading. Thus Cheyne 
proposed to read * Judas the Jerichoite (6 VegixcotTjc == the man 
from Jericho), an arbitrary and tendencious emendation. 
Judas might not in point of fact be a Judaean but come from 
the Kerioth of Joshua ; and many commentators * hold that 
opinion. However, we do not even know whether the biblical 
writer was thinking of a town or a group of places.^ There is 
certainly the capital of Moab, mentioned by Amos ii. 2, though 
only in the Hebrew text, and by Jeremiah xlviii. 24 {Kaguod 
in the Septuagint ) ; but if Judas were a Moabite it would 
certainly be known, and as he was one of the Twelve he was 
much more probably a Galilean. The important fact is that 
the search for Judas’ birthplace leads to no certain or even 
probable results. 

On the other hand the validity of the derivation ish-Kerioih 
= the man from Kerioth has been contested on good grounds.* 
According to Wellhausen, the word ish had at the time of Jesus 
long disappeared from the Aramaic dialect and in any case 
ish-Kerioth would not mean the man of Kerioth but the people 
of Kerioth. Hence the famous German scholar favoured the 
idea of a nickname, meaning bandit or sicarius. Research has 
been conducted along these lines by Benjamin Smith with as 
much ingenuity as persistence. Starting with the group of con- 
sonants SKR, considered as the root of Iskariot,’ he observes * 
that the meaning deliver up {uberliefern) can be extracted from 
it. And he refers to Isaiah xix. 4, “ And the Egyptians will 

* A variant of the synoptic forms occurs : 6 axagianriQ, iaxagiwd, 
axagwiG. Cf. EB, art. Judas, introduction. 

* Cf. EB, art. Zarethan. » EB, Judas, sec. 1. 

* CE, Judas, col. 589 ; D CG, Judas, col. 90 8. 

» EB, Kerioth ; CLXXIX, 296. • CLXXIX, 296 ; CXIV , 298 ff. 

» Brewer, The Open Court, Aug. 1909. • CLXXIX, 298 ff. 
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I give over into the hand of a cruel lord which the Scptiiagint 
translates : xat Tranadtomo Tt)v Aiytyjtrov ... It is the word 
which Judas uses, according to Matthew xxvi. 15, in his pri>- 
posals to the priests : “ And I will deliver him unto you ” (xdyd) 
vfjuv nagadebao} avrov ) ; Paul also uses it in 1 Corinthians xi. 
28 ; “ The Lord Jesus the same night in which he was betrayed 
. . (iv xfj tvxTi fj TiagediSero. . . .). The surname of Judas 
would then mean the deliverer up, the betrayer. 

But for it to have been possible for the Evangelists to 
transcribe the word without understanding its meaning, the 
story of the betrayal must date from very early times and have 
been told in the Aramaic environment of the earliest Christian 
Church. It is the best argument in favour of the liistoricity 
of the betrayal. It must be noticed, liowcver, (1) that the 
Marcan tradition is far from going back everywhere to the 
origins, and that a legend is quickly established ; (2) that Paul, 
who seems to speak of the betrayal in 1 Corinthians xi. 28, 
says nothing of the traitor. There is some force in the reply 
that everyone certauily knew him. However, in 1 Corinthians 
XV. 5 the same Paul assures us that after the resurrection Jesus 
appeared to the Twelve. Judas was then of the number ? Or 
must we consider that by the Twelve the Tarsiot only m(‘ant 
the Apostles, without any special re gard to their numbiT ? 
Whatever force the argument possesses is not strengthened by 
the silence of 1 Corinthians xi. 28, and it is diflicult to believe 
that if Paul had possessed a vivid remembrance of Judas’ 
betrayal, as he must have done if the crime had actually 
occurred, the necessity of a correction such as : he was seen 
of the Eleven, for Judas . . . would not have forced itself on 
him. From which we may conclude that Paul might well have 
spoken of the arrest of Jesus without explaining it by the 
treachery of one of the TwelveJ It should also be observed 
that the Gospel of Peter * says that after the feast in which 
Jesus perished “ we, the twelve disciples of the Lord, wept and 
were afflicted.^ ^ If, as Conybeare suggests, the write r of this 
apocryphal work had followed the lost ending of Mark, the 
Twelve {debdaxa) is significant. There is nothing decisive to be 
drawn from the passage in Acts i. 26, which records the elec- 
tion of another Apostle to fill the place of Judas, because the 

^ The word nagadtSopoi which he uses is the one Mark i. 14 employs to 
describe the arrest of John the Baptist ; xai fierd to TuiQfidoOfivcu xdv 
Vaxzmyv, . . . without there being any question of l>e trayal. 

* 59, of Klostermann, Apocrypha, I*, of XXIii (1908), 8, and 

387 ; ti XXicilCj which tries to prove, with the support of 1 Cor. xv. 5 
— a double-edged argument — ^that in the case at issue Twelve and 
Eleven are the same thing. 
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passage may easily fall into line with a legend which was well 
established by the time that it came to be written down. 

Furthermore, considered on its own merits, this story of 
Judas’s betrayal is surrounded with such serious difficulties 
that it has awakened doubt in the minds of men not usually 
attracted by revolutionary conclusions ; Jiilicher, for example, 
writes : “ It sounds like a later invention^'* ^ and Klostermann 
considers that even what might be historical in the story 
remains doubtful.® The most serious objection is that the 
betrayal appears wholly useless and inexplicable. What need, 
asks B. Smith,® had Jesus’ enemies of Judas and his kiss ? None 
whatever. The prophet was at their merey and the people whom 
they are supposed to have feared would be the first to shout 
“ crucify him,” as Mark xv. 18 himself asserts. On the other 
hand, a Catholic theologian ^ very justly points out that the 
textual difficulties and questions of detail appear insignificant be- 
side the great moral problem of the fall and treachery of Judas. 

Murk does not venture on any explanation. Matthew xxvi. 
15 puts forward the motive of cupidity : Judas bargains for 
80 pieces of silver. The amount is ridiculous and it is evident 
that Matthew is making a show of accuracy which has no 
foundation in fact : he is merely glossing Mark. It is vain to 
attempt to guess at the character of the traitor and then to 
explain his treachery by his psychology, since the latter must 
be imagined and deduec'd from the act of treachery. 

The m(»st charitable of the motives imputed to Judas would 
be that he wished to force Jesus to display his power, to hasten 
the expected miracle ; his treachery would then be in a way 
an act of faith. Wht'ii he realizes his terrible mistake he kills 
himself (Matt, xxvii. ^ ff-)^ But what do we know of all this 
and what is the historical value of this story of suicide ? Less 
than nothing, because we cannot help feeling that this is a 
secondary legend unknown to the first tradition about Judas.® 
Or perhaps he was possessed and that is the explanation offered 
by Luke and John ; it is entirely satisfactory to those who 
believe in possession, except that it remains to be explained 
how and wliy the Christ should have consented to sacrifice one 
of his friends to the Devil. 

Strauss pointed out • long ago that if it was greed w^hich 

*CCXVI, 51 : Das kli ngt un e spaiere Dichtung, 

*XCIX, 842. (/. CCLXVm, iv, 89. 

*CLXXIX, 302. * CE, JudaSy col. 547. 

* cm, ii, 625 {contra : CII, 518, who gives no reasons) ; XCIV ; 

evn, ii , ad lo c. 

* CLXXXn, ii, 415. 
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incited Judas he would have found it more profitable to abscond 
with the common fund of the little community, than to sell 
his Master for (K) or 70 sovereigns. Moreover, it is certain 
that the sum of 30 pieces of silver is not based on memory but 
on a text of Zeehariah, xi. 12 : And 1 said unto them. If yc 
think goody give me my price ; and if not, forbear. So they 
weighed for iny price 30 pieces of silver,'' 

The ambition and jealousy wdiich have also been sufj^jested 
explain nothing. Ambitious of what, jealous of whom ? 
Ambitious of being the most beloved and esteemed of the 
Apostles ? Jealous of those who surpassed him in both ways ? 
Peter or John, for instance?. But how could the deluded 
wretch have imagined that he could accomplish his emls by 
giving Jesus up ? Was it fear which urged him ? * Did he 
see more clearly than the others the growing peril and decide 
on extreme measures to escape it ? Had he lost faith in the 
Nazarene ? But in either ease what was there to prevent him 
from discreetly disappearing ? We are confront ( cl by nothing 
but questions and arbitrary suppositions unsupported by any 
trustworthy passage. The viTy number of them is sulfieient 
to discredit them, and they merely vie with another in flights 
of imagination. Even if w(‘ combine all the motives of greed, 
ambition, jealousy, fear and failing eonlidenee, and dress them 
out in high-sounding epithets,* we cannot deduce* from them 
any well-founded and therefore acceptable cone]usi«>ns. The 
interminable discussions which we have touched on appear 
lamentably futile. The betrayal remains purposeless, useless 
and unintelligible, whichever w'ay we turn. 

These are, however, only negative arguments and we may 
always suppose with Loisy that the disciples did not know the 
traitor’s motives, but recorded the treason. That may b<* so, 
but there are other alternatives. As Loisy himself suggests 
Judas may be the personification of incredulous and false 
Judaism, the incarnation of Satan, who for the time being 
appears to have conquered Christ.* In other words, one may 
see in him the symbol of the fact asserted by tradition : Jesiis 
perished at the hand of the Jews who delivered him to Pilate. 

Why this personification ? It is imj)ossible to reply to this 
question without making certain more or less probable assump- 

‘ Judas, sec. iv. 

* CXXVn*, 482. It is the opinion which B. Smith has vigorously 
urged in an attempt to make it conform to his mythical explanation 
of the life of Jesus. His modilications are not convincing, but the 
arguments seem to have some weight : CLXXIX, 304 fj, — Contra : 
OLVI-a, 480 if. 
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tions : (1) In legends the responsibility for action is always 
definite, and centred in an individual. (2) No better current 
personal name than Judas (VotJJac) can he found to represent 
the man of Juda ( Vovda) or Judaea (^lovdala), the Jew (6 'lovdaio^) ; 
the transition from one form to the other is quite natural. 
(8) The arrest of Jesus by night on the Mount of Olives, timed 
in such a way as to suggest that the police were informed 
had to be explained ; and what could be easier than to imagine 
that this had been done by one of the prophet’s intimate 
associates ? Further, two prophetic passages of the Old 
Testament led them in this direction.^ We read in Psalm 
xli. 9 : 

Yea, mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did 
eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel against me,” and in Psalm 
Iv. 12 : For it was not an enemy that reproached me ; . . . but 
it was thou, my guide and mine acquaintance.” 

Nor must we forget that Acts i. 16 elcarly states the betrayal 
to be necessary for the fulfilment of the Scripture : 

” Men and brethren, tliis scripture must needs have been fulfilled, 
which the Holy (ihost by the mouth of David spake before con- 
cerning Judas, which was guide to them that took Jesus.” 

We may conclude, therefore, that while the story of the 
betrayal cannot he absolutely proved to be only a legend, it 
is oj)en to many serious objections. Matthew^ xxvii. 3--10 
assures us that tlie traitor hung himself (like Ahithophel, the 
evil counsellor of Absalom, in 2 Samuel xvii. 23), after having 
cast down the 80 pieces of silver in the Temple, whence the 
priests eolleeted them in order to buy the patterns field wdth 
them and so fulfil the Scriptures (Zeeh. xi. 12-13) ; ^ and Acts 
i. 18 affirms that Judas himself bought the potter's field wdth 
the retvard of iniquity^ that he then became swollen and burst 
asunder in the midst. These two legendary accounts, although 
they differ, are in keeping with the general trend of the story. 

‘ LXXXVl, 171. 

» Verse 18 is specially striking : ” the Lord said unto me. Cast it unto 
the potter : a goodly price that I was prised at of them. And 1 took the 
thirty pieces of silver, and cast them to the potter in the house of the Lord,'' 
This is not the authentic text of Zechariah, as the prophet wTote it ; 
it has been altered by a copyist's error who mistook the Hebrew w^ord 
which means treasure, treasure room, for that which means potter, because 
the two readings are very similar. But it wras the latter which the 
Evangelist had in his text, and w^hich he combined with two passages 
of Jeremiah (x\iii. 2~8 and xxxii. 6-14), where it is a question of a 
potter and a fiel d that has been bought. On this curious problem of 
exegesis, cf, Cm, ii, 628 jQT., and ZCEC, 217-19. 
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They are intended to satisfy a In^Iief wliich could not liave 
allowed Judas to go unpunished. If the cpistHlc is founded 
on fact, which is doubtful, it remains unintelligible to us.* 


II 

The Arrest 

According to Mark xiv. ‘iCjQT., when they had linished the 
meal and sung the Hallel the participants wt'nt away the 
Mount of Olives, a ridge about 200 feet high wliich dominHtt\s 
Jerusalem on the east beyond the Kedron. The road to Jericho 
runs along the southern side and the road to Bethany crosses 
it. There are still some olives growing but the trees are n‘e(‘d- 
ing before the advance of the Jewish tombs from the K(*dron 
valley and the invasion of various buildings which claim to 
exalt Gospel memories and hallow these illustrious stones. At 
the time of Jesus the trees reigned supreme.* The little band 
of disciples settles down probably to pass the night under their 
branches. It could not, however, have been very warm at tin* 
time of the Passover, and we wonder why Jesus has not returned 
to Bethany, or even why he has not remained there to (‘clebratc 
the feast, wiiy he has left Jerusalem during this sacred night, 
contrary to the law^ ; but these details do not cause the Evan- 
gelist any hesitation in pursuing the jilan of his narrative. 

Jesus is supposed to have come as far as Ciethsemane, or 
rather to an oil-press which stood there, according to the fourth 
century tradition,* at the foot of the hill close to the Jericho 
road. A famous episode takes place here (Mark xiv. 82-42): 
Jesus withdraws a little from the disciples to pray. As the 
consummation of the great sacrifice draws near he hesitat<*s, 
disturbed, and afraid : 

‘‘ .\n(l prayed that if it were possitde, the tiour * ini>(hl f)ass 
from him. And he fwiid, Abba. Father, all things are possilde unto 
thee ; take away this cup from me ; nevertheless not wdiat I will, 
but w’hat thou wilt.” 

‘ On the various explanations and elucidations attempted by ancient 
and modern commentators, cf, CXLII, 1 73 jfl^. ; CXXXII, 1 3.'> ff, ; DCG, 
JudaSy col. 912 Jf, On Judas in folklore; : O. Diilinhardt, Natursageriy ii : 
Sagen zum Seuen Testament y 285 jQT., 300 lx;ipzig, 1909. 

* All the essential facts concerning the past and pres<;nt histr)ry of 
the site are to be found in EB, art. Olives {Mount of), 

* The Gospel topography of Jerusalem and the surrounding district 
dates from the time of Constantine, and is very doubtful. 

* The hour marked by destiny, in the astrological sense : die 
Sefneksaisstunde (CIQV, 120). 
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From the critical point of view, no evidence for this prayer 
exists, since there is no one at Jesus’ side to hear it, and Peter 
and James, who are not far away, arc asleep (xiv. 87) ; but 
this very dramatic and moving episode probably held a special 
place in the liturgical celebration of the Passion. The gloss 
which Luke xxii. 48-4 adds to the Marcan text is worthy of 
notice,^ since it indicat(*s its true character : 

“ And there appeared an an^el unto him from heaven, strengthen- 
ing him. And being in an agony h(‘ prayed more earnestly : and 
his sweat was as it were great drops of blood {waei dgo^fiot atfiorog) 
falling down to the ground.’* 

The Evangelist dot s not supjiosc that the Apostles saw this 
double marvel any more than, according to Mark, they heard 
the agonized prayer ; but he has dramatized the scene in the 
same manner as his predecessor and has surpassed him. 

It is of course easy to give an air of probability to the scene 
in Gethsemane by invoking Peter’s memories.* Jesus takes 
his disciples near the small building which contains the oil- 
press ; he leaves them there and withdraws a little to pray ; 
when he returns he finds them asleep. Legend has subse- 
quently embellished the story. That this view offers no diffi- 
culty does not prove its validity. It is preferable to believe 
that the episode, which recalls others such as the Temptation and 
the Transfiguration, is to be understood like them in the light of 
the great Mystery of the Redemption which fired the imagina- 
tion of the Greek world at the time of the subapostolic genera- 
tion. It has nothing to do with an actual historical reminis- 
cence.* While we should gladly believe that in spite of its 
unreality the story expressed “ in an admirable allegory what 
passed in the mind of Jesus,” * wc have no proof that it is true. 

In Mark’s narrative it serves as a transition : the predic- 
tion of the denial of Peter (xiv. 27-81) which undoubtedly Jesus 
must have foreseen, occupies the time on the way from the 
guest-chamber to Gethsemane ; the scene which we are des- 
cribing allow^s time for the band, whom Judas has gone to warn, 
to assemble and reach the spot. 

Jesus once more predicts to the Apostles what is going to 
happen to him (Mark xiv. 41),* {It is enough, the hour is come ; 
behold the Son of man is betrayed itUo the hands of sinners. Rise 

* Its authenticity is, moreover, doubtful. Some important manu- 
scripts (Sin. Syr., Alcjcandrinus, and the ra/icari Codex) omit it. Argu- 
ments and authorities for and ag ainst are equal. Cf. CIII, ii, 572 ff. 

26V). ’LXXXVl, 162^ * CLVI-g, 479. 

* Cf. the commentaries and es{>ecially CXIV, 120, and XCVm, 168, 
on these verses 41 Jf., which are very perplexing in many respects. 
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up, let MS go ; he that beirayeih me is at hand), when the traitor 
arrives with “ a great muliittide with swords and staves from the 
chief priests and the scribes and the elders ” (xiv. 48), 

There is no question of a body of regular police, still less 
of Roman soldiers, but of a band which had probably been 
collected from among the servants of those who were taking 
the initiative in the arrest. This is Mark’s (xiv. 44-52) des- 
cription of the scene : 

“ And he that Ix'trayed him had f^ivcn them a token, ‘ saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that same is lie ; take hfin, and load him 
away safely. And as soon as he was come, he gooth straightway 
to him, and saiih, Master, master ; and kissed him.* And they 
laid their hands on him, and took him. And one of them that 
stood by drew’ a sword, and smote a servant of the high priest, and 
cut off his ear. And Jesus answered and said unto them, Are ye 
come out, as against a thief, with sw’ords and with staves to take 
me ? I w’as daily w'ith you in the temple teaching, and ye took 
me not : hut the scriptures must be fuIfUIetl. And they all for8m)k 
him and fled.” 

They, are the Apostles, and their collapse is related with 
considerable reserve. 

The other two Synoptics have worked on this text, adding 
edifying rhetoric (for example, the little homily which Matthew 
xxvi. 52j6f. makes Jesus address to the disciple who cut off 
the servant’s ear), or details which have no historical value 
(for example, Luke xxii. 50 know's that it was the right ear, 
while John xviii. 10 asserts that it was Peter himself who cut 
it off and that the victim’s name was Malchus), Taken literally 
the Marcan account is full of strange and unlikely statements ; 
but he is much less interested in the exactness of the facts 
than in the impression he wants to give and his anxiety to save 
appearances. He knows that the believer, unmindful of the 
foreordained necessity of the Passion, according to (iod’s plan, 
will be shocked at the Apostles’ cowardice and will cry : Then 
they merely looked on and did not resist ? The Evangelist 
replies : Yes, they resisted, but Jesus himself reminded them 
that the scriptures had to be fulfilled and the will of God obeyed.* 

> TOP atHjai]nov is the equivalent of the Latin tessera : tvftrd of 
command, agreed signal. 

• It is the kiss given by the disciple to the Master as a mark of 
respect and affection ; it is the normal practice (r/. CCCXVU, aaO). 
Moreover, it is the hand and not the face which the disciple kisses. 
C/. EB, SaluUilions, sec. 2. 

• Matthew and Luke stress this point : the former by inserting the 
surprising speech which he imputes to Jesus and which all the people 
are supposed to listen to respectfully ; the latter by making Jesus the 
mean* of healing the wounded ear. 
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That is why the disciples could flee without guilt or remorse. 
The double intention of the account therefore appears to be to 
show the Lord asserting in his full sovereignty the necessity 
for accomplishing his mission — a point much stressed by John 
— and excusing and exculpating his disciples. The most that 
historical accuracy can, strictly speaking, retain of all this is 
that Jesus was arrested on the Mount of Olives, and that his 
disciples abandoned him in dismay. 

But by whom was he arrested ? That is the main ques- 
tion ; leaving aside the problems concerning the place, time 
and circumstances of the arrest. The three Synoptics, which 
draw on a single source, arc unanimous in assigning the respon- 
sibility to the Jews. Lawyers have been specially interested 
in it as a case and have taken delight in complicating it, by 
treating the Gospel statements with a strictness applicable to 
the articles of a code but quite irrelevant to the preoccupations 
of the redactors and out of place in view of the inconsistencies 
which they present.^ They have, for example, affirmed that 
an arrest by the Jewish authorities was in this case illegal be- 
cause a capital offence was involved. The procurator alone 
was competent and able to act.^ The statement is not accurate, 
for in religious matters the Sanhedrin was competent in all cases 
and it had full authority to apprehend the prophet.® Besides, 
the Synoptic account does not give us the impression of a 
regular act but of a sudden disorderly affair carried out privately. 
It is unnecessary to emphasize a point which cannot be pressed 
where allegations arc so vague. It goes without saying that 
if Jesus was tried lirst by the Sanhedrin he must have been 
arrested by Jews acting on the orders of the Temple authorities, 
or on the initiative of other zealous members of the priesthood, 
for Roman soldiers would never have taken him before a Jewish 
tribunal. But, as we shall see, nothing is less certain than the 
trial before the Sanhedrin and it is not impossible that some 
prominent people of the City may have taken it upon them- 
selves to seize the Nazarene and hand him over to Pilate as 
a dangerous agitator. 

The Fourth Gospel takes a different point of view'. It tells 
us (xviii. 3) that Judas having received a band xTjv 

arcelgav) of men and officers (thtt^ghag) from the chief priests 
and Pharisees y' went to the place where he knew he would 
find his Master. The band (oTTfijoa) is the Roman force garri- 
soned in the Antonia tower, for a little farther on its commander 

^ Cf, on this point the very judicious remarks of XVI, ii, 134, n. 2. — 
Very full bibliography, 137 

* ccxxvn, 90jgr. ccxxx. 149#. » 


XVI, 
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is called chiliarch {x^XlaQx<K\ a term which the Vulgate rightly 
renders as iribunus,^ There would therefore be a force of 
Roman police followed by a more or less disorderly band of 
people. In this case it appears that it is the Romans who 
have arrested Jesus. But what authority had Judas to summon 
the cohort and why should there be an appeal to a large armed 
force when a troop would have sufficed ? Underlying the 
Evangelist’s show of accuracy is his usual desire to magnify 
Jesus by show^ing him supremely superior, both to Romans and 
to Jew's : everyone is amazed at hearing him answer “ I am 
he ” w'hen they have said that they are seeking J<^us of Nazareth 
(xviii. 6). The story has been questioned.* The objection has 
also been raised that, as John always tends to I'xculpate the 
Romans and charge the Jews, it is strange that in these tragic 
circumstances he should assign to the former an unpleasant 
part, if they had not actually played it,® simply beeaust* it suited 
his purpose. Various objections have been raised to the docu- 
mentary evidence for the hypothesis of his arrest by the Romans.* 
But they appear to carry little more weight than the argu- 
ments alleged in defence of the hypothesis.* All that can be 
admitted is that the Synoptics may, in their desire to place 
the whole responsibility on the Jews, have systt^rnatically 
disregarded all memory of the Roman police ; but it remains 
equally possible that John introduced them to heighten the 
effect. The suggestion that the Fourth Gospel had access to 
a source unknown to the others in this instance appears un- 
likely.* Perhaps the examination of the circumstances of the 
trial will shed some light on the obscure point we have just 
been studying. 


Ill 

The Trial 

The schema of the synoptic tradition regarding the trial may 
be given as follows : (a) Jesus is taken to the High Priest’s 
house by the band which has arrested him, and the Sanhcidrin 
assembles there at once, in the middle of the night, (b) He 
is questioned by the High Priest, confronted with su[)posed 

ICXIX, 205. ^ 11, II, 578 j CCUUtJLXk*'-a, 321. ^ CCVR, 75* 

• C/. Spitta, Vas Johannes Evangelium als QttelU der Gesch. Jesu., 
859jflr. , CX;k XVlI, 92 ff. Gottingen, 1010. 

• cevn, 74, ff. 

• Goguel (CLVI-a, 448-65), who examines the question carefully 
and belkves in collusion between the Jewish and Roman authorities. 
The supposition tends to contradict our texts and to favour John. 
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witnesses, ill-treated and finally condemned to death for blas- 
phemy. (c) In the morning there is another meeting of the 
Sanhedrin which decides to take him before Pilate, (d) The 
trial is reopened before the Procurator on a charge which in 
Luke xxiii. 2 is only of inciting the people to revolt, forbidding 
them to pay tribute to Caesar and claiming to be the Messianic 
King. Further, the really judicial part of this second trial 
is reduced almost to nothing. It can be divided into four 
episodes : the interrogation ; the comparison before the people 
of Jesus and Barabbas ; the sentence given under pressure 
from the Jews ; the scourging. 

This succession of events appears at first fairly probable 
if the details are not subjected to a careful and critical examina- 
tion, but this impression is dispelled by study of the passages. 
It immediately becomes obvious that the schema already men- 
tioned is only obtained by neglecting the glaring disagreements 
between the Evangelists ; or more exactly, by exclusively follow- 
ing Mark and Matthew (and Matthew merely follows Mark). 
The order of the events is given differently by Luke, and con- 
veys a different impression. Thus the Third Gospel only speaks 
of one meeting of the Sanhedrin, in the morning ; it mentions 
no witnesses ; the accusation is only brought on the grounds 
of Jesus’ Messianic claims ; no judgment is pronounced ; the 
prisoner has confessed. They are satisfied with taking him to 
Pilate ; the Sanhedrin has neither judged nor condemned. 

The Lucan narrative gives the impression that this is a case 
which concerns the Procurator, or has at least been tried by 
him, although here again there is no question of sentence having 
been passed, only that Jesus has been abandoned to the Jews. 
Does it mean that Luke had access to a private source or pre- 
ferably,^ has merely worked over the Urmarcus which Mark 
must have modified in order to throw the blame on the Jews ? 
It is difficult to reply, brt even if it were easy we should still 
not know which of the two accounts comes nearer the truth. 

In John another presentation is given ; Jesus is conducted 
to “ Annas first ; for he was father in law to Caiaphas, which 
was the high priest that same year ” (xviii. 18). The awkward- 
ness and vagueness of the Johannine passage (xviii. 18-24) 
prove that the first redactor had probably written “ to Annas 
the high priest that same year,*^ and that the mention of Caiaphas 
is only a later correction after Matthew xxvi. 57. From which 

' Especially wth regard to the observation that he has transferred 
to the morning ses sion wha t he found in Mark in tlie evening session. 
Cf. CIV, r>a9, and LXXXVl, 104. The whole Lucan verse shows traces 
of artiticial redaction. 
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it follows that tradition was uncertain of the name of the Hi^h 
Priest who was thought to have presided at the Jewish trial 
of Jesus. ^ Annas questions the accused prophet “ of his 
disciples f and of his doctrine'^ (xviii. 19), which is the vaguest 
of formulas ; then he sends him bound to Caiaphas, but noth- 
ing happens there (xviii. 24 ff.). In the early morning they 
take the prisoner to the praetorium. It is Pilate who is to try 
and, by implication, to condemn him (xix. 16). It has never been 
a question of the Sanhedrhu 

The divergences just noted can only be reconciled artificially 
by placing them arbitrarily in a chronological sequence and 
supposing that the episodes supplement each other. 

Let us return to the schema. It contains serious diflieulties, 
over which the harmonizing school of commentators has 
expended much subtlety without great result. These* are the 
chief difficulties : (a) Jews do not begin a trial on the day of 
the Passover.* Why are all the actors in the cose rushing 
about the streets instead of celebrating the feast in a suitable 
religious way, since according to the Marcan chronology at 
least the arrest and ajipearance of Jesus before the Sanhedrin 
took place on the Passover night ? * (6) The Johannine 
chronology does not remove the difficulty, since a nocturnal 
sitting of the Sanhedrin is out of all probability. Jewish 
custom docs not allow of a nocturnal judgment ; it also pro- 
hibits a judgment from being given on the same day as the 
interrogation,^ (c) Further, has the Sanhedrin the right to 
pronounce a capital sentence ? The point has been much 
discussed,® but I believe the question has now been settled in 
the affirmative, that the Sanhedrin had authority to pass a 
sentence of capital punishment for a religious crime.® (d) How- 
ever, when the Jews take Jesus before Pilate a fresh trial 
commences, as if the Sanhedrin had neither tried nor decided the 
case. Nor does this trial resemble in any way the handing 
over of a heretic to the secular arm by an ecclesiastical tribunal 
(Loisy). Again, if Pilate had only to confirm the decision of 
the Jewish tribunal, as some have maintained, the punishment 
would also have been Jewish : stoning, the stake, strangling 

> Mark does not name him ; nor Luke xxii. 53. But Luke iii. 2 
gives Annas, likewise Acts iv. 6, Cf. CCXX VIlS 458. 

*XXIX, ii, 210. ’LXXXm, ii, 108 jgr. 

* Goguel, Juifs €t Romaina dans VhisUnre dt la Passion, BHR, Ixii, 
1910, 42. 

» Cy. CTTIT, ii, 208jOr . ; CCXXVIl, 62 jflr. ; Goguel, Juijs, and jflT. ; 

ccxxx, 149 jy.; eexm , nojy. 

• Mommsen , ZN TW» 1902, 199; Droit penal, i, 279 ff. Decisive 
proof rests on XVI, ii* 135 ff. Xd, 219, however, still contests it. 
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or decapitation ; but crucifixion was Roman.' The first two 
Synoptics give the impression that the real condemnation which 
was followed by death in a Roman manner was pronounced 
by the Roman procurator. It seems extraordinary that in the 
detailed account of the trial before the Sanhedrin, stress should 
be placed on the crime of claiming to be the Messiah (Mark 
xiv. 61 and Synopsis) which was the only one of the accusations 
brought against Jesus which could interest Pilate. The Marcan 
account of the same trial pays special attention to three epi- 
sodes : (1) the deposition of witnesses (xiv. 55 ff,) ; (2) the 
interrogation of the prisoner (xiv. 60 ff.) ; (3) the ill-treatment 
inflicted on Jesus by the audience and the servants (xiv. 65 ff.). 
Now these three episodes are repeated in the trial before Pilate : 
Jewish testimony (xv. 1) ; questioning by the Procurator 
(xv. 2) ; insults of the soldiery (xv. 16-20). This parallelism 
is disquieting. There is certainly duplication and everything 
leads us to believe that it is the trial before the Sanhedrin 
which is redundant.* 

This trial appears to be nothing but an artifice, which is 
clumsily introduced with the object of laying the main respon- 
sibility for the death of Jesus on the Jews, just as the episode 
of Barabbas, which we are about to come to, is only brought 
in to make Pilate a guarantor of the innocence of Jesus. The 
question arises, moreover, how the Evangelist could have known 
what was said and done at the supposed nocturnal meeting of 
the Sanhedrin, since the only disciple near enough to the scene, 
Peter, was at that time occupied in the courtyard of the High 
Priest denying his Master at cockcrow (Mark xiv. 53-72). Of 
course there is always the possibility of a later testimony by 
Joseph of Arimathaea or some other member of the Sanhedrin 
converted after the Resurrection, but that is a desperate resort 
and was certainly not assumed by the Evangelists. 

Ingenuity and a certain disregard of the texts are all that 
is needed for finding ways of reconciling even the worst con- 
tradictions. We need not dwell on those which the Gospel 
accounts of the Passion have undergone.* The trial before 
the Jewish tribunal * remains quite contrary to all probability. 
The only concession that can possibly be made would be to 

' CXLIV, 140. * CCLXXIX-ii, 316. 

* Cf. the different works concerning the trial of Jesus, quoted above. 
The latest one published : Max Radin, The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth, 
University of Chicago Press, 1931, is not convincing. It is a triumph 
of the subjective method. 

^ CXLIV, 58, who has made a special study of the question and 
concludes that the whole story of this trial is a pure fiction (Dichtung). 
— Contra : CLVI-a, 486-05. 
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follow Luke in regarding the sitting of the Sanhedrin, on the 
morning of the Passion (Luke xxii. 60), as a kind of mei^ting 
for consultation in which the Jews would take precautions 
against Jesus before bringing him before Pilate. It would still 
be necessary first of all to admit that the arrest was made by 
the Jews, which is more than doubtful. 

In reality, if starting from Mark, all the Gospel passagi's 
concerning the respective responsibility of the Procurator and 
the Jews in the Passion are placed in chronological order, a 
systematic effort to clear the former and impjicatc the latter 
at once becomes apparent. Let us examine the j)iissages : 


Matthew. 

Insistence on Pilate's 
desire to free Jesus 
(xxvii. 6-18) ; dream 
of the Procurator's wife 
(xxvii. 19) ; assertion 
by Pilate that the Jews 
are acting out of envy 
(xxvii. 18) ; washing of 
the hands ; acceptance 
of responsibility by the 
Jews (xxvii. 24-0). 


Luke. 

Sending of Jesus to 
Herod (xxiii. 0 10). 
It is he and his 
soldiers who insult 
Christ and not those 
of Pilate (xxiii. 11). 
Positive assertion of 
Jesus' innocencc^ by 
Pilate (xxiii. 14), who 
docs not condemn him 
but abandons him to 
the Jew's because they 
insist (xxiii. 21-5). 


John. 

Proclamation of 
Jesus* innocence by 
Pilate three times f>ver 
(xviii. 88 ; xix. 4, 
xix. 0) ; he abandons 
Jesus l)ecause the Jews 
make him fc^ir a de< 
nunciation t(» the Kiii- 
|H^ror, but he d<K*s not 
formally condemn him 
(xix. 12-10). 


It does not seem rash to suppose, in view of this instructive 
glossing of the tradition between Mark and John, in the direc- 
tion of incriminating the Jews, that the earliest Christian 
records attributed all the responsibility for the death of Jesus 
to the Roman procurator. However this may be, it is at any 
rate impossible for us now to know what happened on this 
important point, and in particular wc cannot find the true facts 
in Mark’s account. 

The Nazarenc now stands liefore Pilate, the procurator of 
Judaea.^ The latter is an official of equestrian rank, possessing the 
jus gladii. Josephus (.4nf., 18, 1, 1) subordinates him to the 
legate of Syria, but he is probably mistaken and must be con- 
fusing special missions in the country entrusted to the governor 
of Syria and, perhaps, a kind of appellate jurisdiction granted 
specially to him, with the regular exercise of a superior auth- 
ority.* He resides generally in Cassarca, on the coast, but he 
comes to Jerusalem for the great feasts because of the danger 
of possible trouble from the influx of pilgrinns. He then takes 

' Cf, XXIX, i, 454 ff, on the government of the procuratora in Judeea. 

* Mommsen, Hist, romainct ix, 91, n. 1 of the translation. Contra : 
Marquardt, V organisation de V Empire remain^ ii, 356 of tlie translation, 
j. uu 
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up his residence in the fortress of Herod’s palace in the west 
of the city.^ It is there, no doubt, that Jesus is taken, since 
the praetorium was always in the governor’s residence. Mark’s 
account (xv. 1 jfif.) of the scene is as follows : 

“ And straightway in the morning the chief priests {theU is to 
say the priests belonging to the great sacerdotal families as well as the 
high jrriest for that year and his predecessors) held a consultation 
with the elders and scrihes and the whole council, and bound Jesus, 
and carried him away, and delivered him to Pilate. And Pilate 
asked him. Art thou the King of the Jews ? And he answering 
said unto him, Thou sayest it. And the chief priests accused him 
of many things : hut he answered nothing. And Pilate asked him 
again, saying, Answercst thou nothing ? Inrhold how nmny things 
tlicy witness against thee. Hut Jesus yet answ'cred nothing ; so 
that Pilate marvelled.” 

There are many objections to the probability of this account : 
Are we to suppose that Pilate places himself at the Jews’ 
disposal, sitting in his tribunal from dawn on a feast day when 
he knows there can be no trial ? that without preliminary 
questioning he confronts Jesus with the capital charge : Dost 
thou claim to be the Messiah ? Roman justice w^as a more 
orderly affair. Moreover, it may well be asked whether the 
governor had ever heard of the Nazarenc before seeing him 
that day. Moreover, at the first question put by this pagan, 
Jesus conf<‘sscs what he had ahvays forbid<ien his disciples to 
say, that he is the Messiah. Truly an unfortunate moment 
for such an avowal. The words Thou sayest it (ov UyeiQ) have 
been much discussed ; but the Evangelist certainly took them 
to be a confession, because he has interpreted it in advance 
for us in the trial before the Sanhedrin (xiv. Gl ff,) : 

'' Again the high priest asked him, and said unto him. Art thou 
the Phrist, the Son of the Hle.sscd ? And Jesus said, I am : and 
ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, 
and coming in the clouds of heaven,” 

But we must remember that Mark docs not trouble to 
observe judicial forms ; he is only concerned w’ith the attitude 
which it w^as tit ting for the Lord to maintain before a Roman 
judge, and with his own purpose which w^as to prove that the 
Nazarene was the Messiah. The Jew\s then seem to multiply 
their accusations, but the Evangtdist does not state what any 
of them were ; and from the evidence we must conclude that 
he knew nothing about the questioning. It is, moreover, im- 
possible that a Roman judge should not have been more precise 

‘ Philo, Leg., 38 and 89 ; Josephus, B.J., 2, 14, 8 ; 15, 5. — Cf. XXIX, 
i, 458. 
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in his examination. There has lu'en iiiueh talk of u parody of 
justice, but what reason could Pilate have had for parodying 
his own justice ? The probable and decisive accusation is given 
in Luke xxiii. 5 : He stirreth up the people^ teaching through- 
out all Jewry ^ beginning from Galilee to this place,'' While Luke 
records this accusation he does not know that it teas actually 
brought forward ; he simply infers it from the circumstances. 

The rest of the Marcan account is intended to give us the 
impression that Pilate was favourably disposed towards Jesus 
and only yielded to the implacable animosity of the Jews (xv. 
15) ; but this is not historically true. However unimportant 
the life of a Galilean nabi might be to him, he was not the man 
to be intimidated by the clamouring of the Jewish mob, and 
the episodes already quoted from Josephus prove it. If he had 
been convinced that Jesus was dangerous in the smallest degree 
he would have condemned him ; if he had thought the contrary 
he would have acquitted him. But the Evangelist cannot say 
the one and will not say the other. And so he attributes to 
Pilate a weak leniency which renders him incapable of either 
condemning or acquitting Jesus, so that in the end he abandons 
him to the murderous hands of his accusers. Matthew xxvii. 
17 ff. and Luke xxiii. Uiff. have no more knowledge of the 
affair than Mark, but simply improve on his statements in the 
direction which he has indicated and which the exigency of 
Christian apologetics required at the time the Evangelists were 
writing. 

We shall not dwell on the episode of Pilate’s action in send- 
ing Jesus back to Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of (ialilee, who 
is also supposed to be at Jerusalem for the feast. This is an 
addition which is peculiar to the third Evangelist (Luke xxiii. 
Cjgf.), and whose futility docs him scant credit. It is a piece 
of pure hagiography. It is impossible to imagine the procurator 
giving such an example of renunciation at Jerusalem. The 
case can only be tried by an official in whose jurisdiction the 
crime has been committed. Such a transference of the accused 
w'ould be at the same time illegal, absurd and dangerous to 
Pilate’s authority. We need not be surprised that a reference 
to this legendary ap|>earance of Jesus before Herod should 
occur in Acts iv. 27, since Luke and the Acts probably procec*d 
from the same pen ; but it also figures in the Gospel of Peter ^ 
where the tetrarch is represented as one of Jesus’ judges ; it 
is he too who orders Jesus to be removed for execution : * "''All 
that I have commanded you to do to him, do it." There was 
therefore a legend which implicated Herod in the heinous crime, 

‘ Beginning of the first fragment. 
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and finally made him completely responsible for it. It corre- 
sponds closely to the fiction of the trial before the Sanhedrin 
and represents another mode of achieving the same end. This 
is proved by the fact that Luke omits the trial : Herod repre- 
sents for him the Jewish authorities as did the Sanhedrin for 
Mark. It may have been fear of flatly contradicting the 
Marean tradition that restrained him from going as far as the 
Gospel of Peter. 

In the eyes of the Evangelists their Lord had been con- 
demned by an appalling and immeasurable sacrilege, although 
vitally necessary and ordained by God ; Pilate thought he was 
only suppressing a Galilean visionary who, though probably 
not very dangerous in himself, should not be left to play with 
lire too long. The sentence and its consequences must have 
troubled the judge far less than the narrator. In reality we 
never find ourselves on the plane of history because the narrator 
is wholly outside it himself. The probability is that the Nazarene 
was arrested by tlw Homan police^ judged and condemned by the 
Homan procurator^ Pilate or someone else. 

IV 

Tiik Minor Episodes 

Before partially admitting this conclusion the Marean 
redactor, in order to emphasize the responsibility of the Jews, 
introduces the episode of Barahbas (Mark xv. 0-11) : 

“ Now ut that feast (at every Passover ?) he released unto them 
one prisoner, wlionisijever they desired. And tliere was one named 
llarabhas/ whieh lay bound with them that had made insurreetion 
with him, who Imd eoiniiiitted murder in the insurrection.* And 
the multitude crying aloud began to desire him to do os he had 
ever done unto them. But Pilate answered them, saying. Will ye 
that 1 release unto you the King of the Jews ? P'or he knew* that 
the chief priests had delivered him for envy.” 

^ This name means the Father's son. The coincidence has sometimes 
ai>pcared singular. It was still more so in the manuscripts which 
Origen claims to have seen and in which the person under discussion 
was called Jesus Batahbas. On the questions which these comparisons 
may raise, r /. ee xen, i, 339 ; LXXXIV, 136. But Barabbas is not a 
rare name (CXIV, 128). 

* This insurrection about which Mark apparently knows nothing 
and we, if possible, still less, is considered by Mr. Eislcr as one of the 
cliicf scriptural supports of his dissertation on the revolutionary attitude 
of Jesus before Jerusalem, a thesis whieh is based principally on the 
Slavonic Josephus. (/. CLIV, ii, 439 jQ^., and the index at the word 
axdai*;. W'e should note that Luke xxiii. 19, instead of the instirrectwn, 
says more cautiously a certain sedUion made in the cily. 
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When the crowd, urged on by the priests, shout for Barabbas 
and cry out against Jesus : Cnuify him ! Pilate asks : Why, 
xchat evil hath he done ? But they only cry out again : Crucify 
him ! Then Pilate yields, setting Barabbas free and condemning 
Jesus to death. 

This is another very strange episode.' First, we have no 
other evidence beside our Gospels for this astonishing custom. 
It is incredible that no other Jewish writer should speak of this 
outrageous privilege that a criminal must be released if tlic 
people should claim him. Various attempts have been made 
to find instances of clemency exercised on behalf of criminals 
in certain circumstances.* That is, however, not the question 
here. Mention has also been made of the abolitio, which in 
Roman law could annul the proceedings which had been begun 
in a case, either on the initiative of the plaintiff (abolifio privata), 
or by the intervention of the state represented by tlu' Emperor 
or the Senate (al)olitio publica). The case of Barabbas falls 
outside this custom. All that remains is a free pardon (induU 
gentia) ; but if perhaps the Senate had the right to grant it 
(Mommsen’s view), it was actually the Prince who exercised 
that prerogative under the Empire, but it is extremely tinlikely 
that his procurator would have the right to exercise it in his 
place.* Doubtless Pilate could have dropped proceedings 
against an accused but uncondomned man, even if he thought 
him guilty,* but how can it be supposed that he w^ould wish to 
do so for a revolutionary taken in the act ? 

The real problem lies in the absurdity of the very conception 
of this privilege of the Jews : in the difficulty of understanding 
the sudden change in the attitude of the crowd obtained by the 
priests, when, according to Mark, it has been favourable^ to 
Jesus up till then.® The scene appears more like a stage effect 
in a childish play than a piece of historical reality.* 

There has been no lack of explanations of the supjioscd 
custom, and of attempts to discover its origin,* but none are 
satisfactory, because we have not the requisite knowledge. On 
the other hand it is clear that the redactor’s intention is to 
acquit Pilate and throw the blame on the Jews. If we must 

* Merkel, Die Begnadigung am Passahfeste, in ZWT, 190.5, 293-316. 

rf, XIXX, i, 46SJJ. ; CLVI-a, 500 Jf. 

* Livv, 5, 18 ; Athenaeiw, 14, 15. C/. Cl, 414, and XCVm, 177. 

» CofUra : CCXXVXI, 129jflr. ; CCXXZ, 250 jr. 

*ccLn*, 229, quotes an Egyptian Papyrus of the year 85 which 
makes the judge say to an accused man : You deserve the whip, 
but I will make a present of you to the crowd.” 

* C/. (X, 889 ff,, who wastes much labour. * CZII, ii» 644. 

^ Ibid,, 652 ; CXLIV, 94-105 ; EB, art. Barabbas (P. Schmiedel). 
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choose between the different suppositions, it would be preferable 
to see in the story of Barabbas an application of the principle 
of symmetry and contrast of which the Evangelists often avail 
themselves : the Jews have to choose between the way of God 
and that of the Devil ; they preferred the Son of their father 
the Devil to the Son of God {cf. John viii. 44).^ 

Matthew xxvii. 19 inserts the story of the dream of Pilate’s 
wife into the episode of Barabbas : 

“ When he wan set down on the judjjmcnt seat, his wife sent 
unto him, saying. Have thou nothin/^ to do wdth that just man : 
for I have sufTered many things tliis day in a dream because of 
him.” 

This verse plunges us into the apocryphal legends which 
know much more than Matthew about this woman and her 
strange disturbing dream. They tell us that her name was 
daudia Procula and that she was a Jewish proselyte {deoaeSrjQ, 
lovdatCovaa) ; the Greek and Ethiopian churches canonize her.* 
We arc confronted by a legendary variation of Pilate’s 
favourable attitude. The symbolical gesture of washing the 
hands,* mentioned also by Matthew xxvii. 24, is in the same 
category and the procurator himself explains it : “ / am innocent 
of Die blood of this person : see ye /o t7.” And the Jews cried 
with one voiee (xxv.) : “ His blood be on us, and on our children^ 
It was to fall on them, and heavily. Few of the sayings of the 
Gospels have done more harm than these, and yet they are only 
the invention of tlu^ redactor ! It is a mistake to suppose that 
the Evangelist wished to emphasize the cowardice of Pilate ; 
he was only thinking of the Roman’s good intentions and the 
hatred of the Jews, because those are the only sentiments which 
immediately affect him at the time of writing. He not only 
makes a Roman official express his sympathy with the prisoner 
by a symbolical gesture that is purely Jewish, but he has been 
naive enough to put into the governor’s mouth what is almost 
a quotation from the scrij)tures (2 Sam. iii. 28), in the Septuagint 
of course, because that was the version which the author himself 
read. The people also, to show that they can do the same, 
complete the context.* 

‘ ecu 116 . * cm, ii, 648 ; XCIX, 221 ; CO, 521 . 

• The action and the symbol are bot h Je wish (Deut. xxi. 6 ; Ps. 
xxvi. 6 ; Ixxiii. 13). Cf, XCDU 221 ; LXVI, i, 1032. 

* 2 Sam. iii. 28 (it is David w'ho speaks) : el/ni, iyd) xoi rj 

pnaiXekt /loe, (bro xep/ot; xai dno rwv alfidxcjv *ASetnt^ vlov Ntjg 

- ” / and my kingdom are guilitess before the Lord for ever from the 
blood of Abner the son of Ser ” (r/. Matt. : *Adq}6i; dyi 6 ji 6 rov alfioxoQ 
ToiToe). And David adds : “ Lei it rest (xaxayxfiaajtoaar) on the head of 
Joab, and on all his fathers housed 
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Finally, however, as it is necessary to tell the truth, which 
is that Pilate has condemned Jesus, Mark xv. 15 concludes : 
‘‘ And so Pilate, willing to content the people, released Barabbas 
unto them, and delivered Jesus, when he had scourged him, to be 
crucified.'* The text mentions no sentence, but the governor 
must have passed one since his soldiers proceed to carry out 
the execution. 

The Gospel account of the arrest, trial and condemnation 
of Jesus swarms with impossibilities, improbabilities and incon- 
sistencies, and is quite unintelligible from the juridical point of 
view. Nothing is settled by saying that every form of law and 
justice was violated, that Jesus was not judged but assassinated, 
and that Pilate in a panic, condemned him to deatli by a mon- 
strous miscarriage of just ice. ‘ We should have to explain first 
why this was so, hut no explanation is possible. All hypotheses 
which support the veracity of the documents make the initial 
error of assuming that veracity is an article of faith, and hence 
treat as historical what is only hagiography directed to apolo- 
getic ends. It is quite evident that such a distortion of the 
truth could only have been risked at a time when Caiaphas, 
Pilate and the Apostles had all disappeared. 

The truth, in so far as it may be discerned through these 
fantastic imaginations, would appear to be that Jesus was 
arrested by the Roman police, jierhaps on the denunciation of 
the Temple authorities, as a Messianic preacher.* He was 
brought before the Procurator, confessed what he thought to 
be his mission, and was convicted on trumped-up evidence. No 
one defended him and the people were unmoved when they 
saw' a prophet, a herald of the Great Miracle, suffering himself to 
be taken by the goyim, and stripped at a blow of his authority 
and prestige. Jesus, then, w'as condemned. If we ask under 
what law', we are referred to the lex Julia maicstatis (Pig-, 48, 4, 
1), which, according to the lawyer Paul (Pig., 18, 19, 88, sec. 2), 
entailed crucifixion or, pro qualitate dignitatis, exposure to wild 
animals or banishment to an island. It is not likely that 

^ccxxvn, 110; ccxxx, 238 . 

* Lietzmanri (CCLXX-a, 321) supposes that the initiative comes 
from Pilate, who is alarmed by the tumult of the Messianic entry and 
the sympathy which the people show tow'ards Jesus (er hat Anhang im 
Volke gefunden). Jesus is arrested because als mesaianischer Kronprd- 
tendenty he has l>een a disturber of the peace. The hypothesis would 
be convincing if it were possible : (1) to omit arbitrarily four days of 
Holy Week, for how can we suppose that the police delayed taking 
action at the risk of seeing the disorder spread ? (2) to disregard the 

objections against the triumphal entry drawn from the arrangement 
of the narrative, as well as those which have a bearing on the Messianic 
consciousness of Jesus. 
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Pilate, or any other procurator, would have troubled to base 
his decision on a statute. He was responsible for the main- 
tenance of order and would take what measures he thought 
necessary to that end, by virtue of his general powers. In this 
case he did not need to trouble about strict legality and the 
Jews would no doubt have been surprised if he bad. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE PASSION -THE CRUCIFIXION 
I 

The Preliminary Episodes 

J ESUS has been condemned to death. There is no reason to 
suppose that he was not executed. The Gospel tradition 
believes that he was crucified. But before his account of the 
last agony Mark introduces the two episodes of the scourging 
and the mocking. 

In itself it is not unlikely that Jesus was scourgi d, that is 
to say, severely beaten with flagella, whips made of leather 
thongs. The ordeal which w^as sometimes so terrible that the 
sufferer died from its effects (Horace, Sat,, 1, 3, 119 : horrihile 
flagellum), seems to have been inflicted usually on provincials 
who were not citizens, as an aggravation of capital punishnu nt.* 
The disturbing point however is that the I5vang<*list merely 
indicates the scourging by a single word {q>oayFX?,a)(T(tQ), which 
is probably incorrect ; * the flagra, which were iron <!hains 
ending in little metal balls or cords knotted over small bones 
at the ends, were only used in exceptionally serious cases or for 
the punishment of slaves. Jesus did not deserve tliis refinement 
of cruelty, but it was part of the Evangelist’s purpose that h(* 
should suffer it. The rest of the account of the Passion piles 
up every incident capable of moving listeners and readers in 
the deepest possible way. Hence, if Jesus was condemned to 
be crucified, flagellation as a preliminary ordeal was iK)t 
unlikely ; ® and since it was inflicted in public the discipl<*s may 
have known about it later. 

The same cannot be said of the mocking. According to 
Mark xv. 17-20, the soldiers led Jesus inside the courtyard of 
Pilate’s palace, where the entire cohort was assembled : 

“ And they clothed him with puq>le, and platted a crown of 

^ Cl, 890 ; XCVm, 179. • Codex D corrects to tpkaye/Mjxra;, 

• Cy. Josephus, B.J., 2, 14, 9, who describes the execution of Jews : 
/MoarU^iv nQoaoaadiievoQ dveazavgujev « ** having lacerated them with 
whips, he crucified them,** Cf. B,J., 5, ll, 1. 
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thorns, and put it about his head,* and began to salute him, Hail, 

King of the Jews ! And they smote him on the head with a reed, 

and did spit upon him, and bowdng their knees worshipped him. 

And when tiiey had mocked him, they took off the purple from him, 

and put his own clothes on him,* and led him out to crucify him.” 

These verses have caused a great deal of discussion, but 
history has not much to gain from it. 

Those who have admitted the historicity of the episode 
accept the insulting nujckcTy, supported by other details which 
we learn from early doeumnits, as a com{>aratively accurate 
report.® For example, we have the grotesque scene prepared 
by the people of Alexandria to insult Agrippa, the Jewish vassal 
king, as he passed through their eity.® They seize an idiot named 
C!arabas and deck him with mock royal insignia. They hail 
him with the title of Marm, which in Syriac means Lord, and 
pretend to render him homage and demand justice from 
him. — Others have thought of a passage in Dion Chrysostom ® 
about the King of the Saeoea {Sacaea), A festival was celebrated 
in Babylon, at the time of the Persian domination, which was 
perhaps deprived from an ancient feast in honour of Marduk. 
It lasted five days, about the 25th of March. A prisoner was 
chosen who was given all tlie honours and privileges of a king 
during the period of the festival, after which, however, they 
stripped him of his finery, scourged and hanged him. The name 
given to him was Zogam's , — Others again have thought of the 
king of the Saturnalia who was drawn by lot and who presided 
over the festival with every fantastic extravagance {)ossible ; 
and they have tried to conclude from the story of Saint Dasius ® 
that in the fourth century a rite w^as practised in the Roman 
army in which a soldier chosen by lot w^as raised to the dignity 
of king of the Saturnalia. At the end of the festival he was 

* Christian tradition has represented this crown as a further torture : 
the thorns sink into the victini’s head under the lashes of the reed. 
Tlien* is no suggestion of that in our text : the crown appears there 
solely as derisive, like the lashes. The soUliers are not represented as 
rushing away to pick thorny plants and pricking their fingers in plaiting 
them. VVe should not forgt‘t that dxth’Otvm' mirfavov may mean a 
crown of acanthus. 

* Note that it is not said that they left the crown of thorns on his 
head. The ieonographie tradition which represents it on the head of 
the Crucified is not ancient. The earliest representations of the Cruci- 
fixion (fi fth c entury) are without it. 

* LXXXVl, 104, 2, for the bibliography. * Philo, C. Flaccumy 2. 

* Dc Regno ^ 4, 66. — Cf. J. Frazer, The Golden Bough, London, 1914 ; 
iv, The l^ng God, llSff. ; ix, The Scape Goat, 102. 

* Published by Cumont, in Analecta Bollandiana, xvi, 1897, SjflT. 
It is thought to have taken place under Diocletian about 803 at Duros- 
tolum, on the Danube. — Cf. Frazer, Goldeti B., ii, 810 ; ix, 808 jflT. 
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sacrificed on the altar of Saturn, or he killed himself there. 
This Dasius, a Christian convert, was, according to his Passio, 
designated to play the role of the comic king, who seems to 
have represented Saturn, but he refused and was put to death. — 
Finally, some have referred to the feast of Purim ( — the Lois\ 
to explain which the Book of Esther * {Ishtar ? ) was written : 
Mordecai (= Marduk) and Haman share the nMc of Zoganes 
of the Saccea. Up to the time of Diocletian, who forbade it, 
the Jews had crucified and burnt in cfligy a Haman each year 
at the days of Purim, which in reality was ‘probably only a 
festival derived from the Saccca. Mordeeai’s ride (Esth. vi. 11) 
would be comparable to the Spring procession of the beardless 
king, that is to say of the young king Sun, in Babylon and in 
Persia.* Other customs of the same kind might also l)e found 
in the ancient world. 

It is undeniable that there are striking resemblances betweem 
some of the features which compose these different stories and 
the points most emphasized in the gospel story of the mock- 
ing. But resemblance is not the same as connection, and in this 
case it is the connection, the derivation which concerns us. 

Some suppose * that Pilate’s soldiers arc performii\g a rite 
in treating Jesus as they do : they confer on the conclemned 
prophet the dignity of a king of the Saturnalia or of the Sacsca, 
or of Karabas. There are serious objections to this hypothesis : 
(1) The story of Karabas given by Philo does not give the 
impression of a custom or a rite, but on the contrary suggests 
a grotesque parody improvised on the particular occasion of 
Agrippa’s passing through the town. The idiot is not put to 
death, and it would be arbitrary to correct his name of Karabas 
to Barabhas to suit the ease as S. Ileinach would do. (2) 
The royalty which the tormentors are supposed to attribute 
to Jesus in mockery bears no visible resemblance to that of the 
prince of the Sacaea. (3) If we are to suppose that the soldiers 
identified Jesus, by the strangest of transpositions, with the 
king of the Saturnalia, it would surely be necessary for the 
episode to have taken place at the time of the Saturnalia which 
was about the 17th December, but there is no evidence for this. 
And above all we have no reason for thinking that the king of 
the Saturnalia would be known in Judaea among the Oriental 
soldiers who apparently composed the cohort.^ 

^ Esth. ix. 17-32. — Cf. EB, Purim ; Frazer, Golden B., ix, 860 ff, 

• eexen, i, 335. » Ibid,, 882 jflr. 

* We are not con\dnced by Reinach's argument that Pilate would 
never have dared, even ironically, to address Jesus as King of the Jews 
unless custom allowed it, because it is neither certain nor probable 
that Pilate did give him that title. 
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All that we can say is that there is evidence for the sporadic 
existence of the custom of a mock kingship ; we might also 
suppose a certain mythical element in the episode, although it 
would not be easy to say where, for what purpose, and to what 
degree. 

Hence, common sense would seem to demand that before 
discussing the episode, we should be certain that it happened, 
and that the account of it is reliable. It is difficult to imagine 
Pilate’s soldiers indulging in such foolery as to make a wretched 
butt of a man condemned to death, whom the scourging must 
have left exhausted, and that under the eye of the procurator, 
since it took place in the courtyard of the praetorium. We have 
probably to do with another of those hagiographic inventions in 
which Martyria and Passiones abound, and its chief aim is to 
show in the most moving manner, by means of the liturgical 
drama of the Passion, how the divine royalty of Jesus was 
despised and insulted by blinded men ; ^ and also to what extent 
the Lord could humble himself and suffer for the salvation 
of those who should believe on him. Confirmation of this 
hypotliesis is to be found in a passage in the Gospel of Peter 
iii, Qff.): 

“ US take the Son of Cod since we have power over him. 
And they clothed him in purple and placed him on the seat of judg- 
ment {Pilate's own seat!) saying: Judge justly, O king of Israel ! 
And one of them, having brought a crown of thorns, placed it on 
the Lord’s head. And some w'ho stood there spat on his face and 
others struck him on the cheek, or pricked him with a reed, and 
others again struck him with a whip, saying : Thus do we honour 
the Son of God (ravxfj rfj riftfi rifu]aaifiev tov vlbv rov Oeov)," 

It is no longer the soldiers who speak and do this but the 
people of Jerusalem (cf v. 5 : “ And he delivered him over to the 
people^'). The apocryphal account improves on the canonical, 
but follo^vs its method and explains its intention. It is more- 
over probable that Christian imagination has not simply 
invented the details, and that it was enough to record the 
formula King of the Jews, a title of derision to Pilate and the 
Jews, to suggest a connexion with the king of the Saccea.^ 
This does not imply that the story of the mocking is derived 
from a reminiscence of the Sac«ea. 

On the other hand it is very probable that here, as in so 

> CXLIV, 100 ff . ; XCI-a, 286. 

• A comparison is at once suggested between the Gospel of Peter, 7 : 
xai ixadtaav a&tov ijti xoBidgav xQUretog — and they set him on the throne of 
judgment, and Dion. Chrys., De regno, 4, 66 : xaBi^ovauf sIq rov Oqovov 
x6v rov fiounXio}^ » they nmke (the I^ng of the Sacaea) sit on the King's 
throne. Cf. CXXXIX, 225. 
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many of the episodes already recounted, legend has not for- 
gotten the necessity of ftdfiUing the scriptures. We are reminded 
of Isaiah liii. in connexion with the insults, ill treatment and 
suffering which the Servant of God endures, either in anticipa- 
tion or in retrospect. We find a link with the first interpreta- 
tion, suggested for the episoile of the mocking in the emphasis 
of this famous passage on the blindness of men towards the 
unique figure w^hom they are insulting and torturing: 

lie is despised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief : and we liid as it were our fuers from him ; 
he w'as despised and we esteemed him not ** (liii. 8 ; cf. liii. *J and 7). 

Two other appropriate passages come to mind : 

Micah V. 1 : They shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod 
upon the cheek,” and Isaiah I. 6 ; “I gave my back to the HmiU‘rs, 
and my checks to them that plucked olT the hair : I hid not my face 
from shame and spitting.” 

It is possible that this painful episode which takes place in 
Pilate's pra:toriiim goes back to the tinic when tradition attri- 
buted the responsibility for the Passion to the Romans. Later, 
when it came to be felt that the Jews alone wctc guilty, the 
scene of these outrages was assigned to the high priest's house 
(cf. Mark xiv. 65), while it was also possible to attribute them 
to the guard of Herod Antipas (Luke xxiii. 11). Tiirough an 
oversight, of which the Gospels offer more than one example, 
Mark has preserved both versions, while Luke more logically 
or more carefully does not speak of the scene at the pra:torium. 
The Gospel of Peter develops the tradition still further by saying 
that the whole Jewish people disown^ mockt insult and maltreat 
the Lord of Glory. The episode, in its various forms, belongs 
rather to the sphere of the Mystery-religions, of Symbolic rites, 
or of the sacred drama, than to history. 


II 

The Crucifixion 

When the soldiers weary of their shameful sport, they 
take Jesus away to be crucified (Mark xv. 20). Is it cer- 
tain that Jesus was crucified ? At first sight the question 
seems even more surprising than the question : Did he ever 
exist i because in the synoptic tradition the Nazarene's death 
has a more historical appearance than his birth and remains 
the strongest guarantee of his having lived. It is impos- 
sible for us to obliterate from our minds the vision of Christ 
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on the cross, we recognize it as one of the incontestable 
fundamental facts of history. Yet it has been denied more 
than once. Arguments of unequal weight have been urged 
against its reality, the first of which are drawn from the silence 
of ancient writers. We need not attach much weight to this 
argument because it is not legitimate to measure the importance 
of the event in contemporary eyes by that of its consequences 
for us. 

The death of Jesus has been compared to that of the King 
of the Saturnalia and the King of the Saca^a in the hazardous 
explanation of the mocking already referred to, but at that 
time these rites were probably only carried out in effigy. Such 
comparisons are superficial, and are disposed of by the fact 
that the mythical colouring of an event must never be confused 
with the actual event to which it is supposed to refer. 

An argument of greater apparent weight has been put for- 
ward : it is incontestable that many striking events in the 
Passion are due to the desire to exhibit the fulfilment of various 
prophecies, and do not correspond to any reality and therefore 
to no authentic memory. From this point of view the influence 
of Psalm xxii. is particularly interesting. Now we read the 
following in verse 16 of this Psalm : ^ “ For dogs have compassed 
me : the assembly of the wicked have inclosed me : they pierced 
my hands and my feet ” {&QvSav xeiQdQ pov^ xai nodag). Should 
we not think that the Crucifixion is only the fulfilment of 
this word and has no more in common with reality than the 
parting of the garments (Mark xv. 24), which proceeds from 
Psalm xxii. 18 ? This plausible hypothesis * would seem well 
founded if it were not that Paul on several occasions (1 Cor. i. 
28 ; ii. 2 ; ii. 8 ; Gal. ii. 19 ; v. 24 ; vi. 12 and 14) positively 
bears witness to the historicity of the Crucifixion. It is no 
ground for objection that Paul does not say that Jesus was 
crucified at Jerusalem, since that was obvious to him and his 
readers. On the other hand it may be asked what possible 
meai\ing Paul’s preaching, or the Gospel he claimed to announce, 
could possess, if it be denied that our Lord died on the cross. 
It is evident that if Paul lived, wherever or whenever he lived, 
he knew how Jesus died. We may add that if the Jews from 
whom the tradition comes, or the Tarsiot himself, had been 

^ In the Septuagint. The Hebrew is different, but the Hebrew text 
does not matter here as the Greek editors of the Gospels did not know 
Hebrew. 

* S. Keinach (CCXCU, ii, 487) w'as led away by it before Eisler 
had converted him to his \4ew8. Cf. Awe clous de la croijt, in Congr^ 
(ThisL du chrisHanisme (Alfred Loisy Jubilee), i, 114j0r. Paris, 1928. 
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inventing the death of Jesus, they would have chosen some 
other mode of death than the cross, wliieh brought Jesus under 
the doom of the words : “ lie that is hanged is aecursed of God ” 
(Deut. xxi. 23). No one creates ditliculties on purpose when 
they can easily be avoided. But if the reality of the Crucifixion 
be admitted, it is easily understood that Hellenistic Christians, 
seeing in it the fulfilment of Psalm xxii. 16, would expect from 
the rest of the Psalm as usual the information which tradition 
refused them, and which would appear to them to be at least as 
valuable as the reminiscences of tradition. 

Hence it does not seem legitimate to doubt the historicity 
of the Crucifixion ; but exception may be taken to the details 
of the Gospel account. 

In its origin crucifixion was an Oriental form of execution used 
by the Persians, Phcnicians and Cart haginians. The Greeks pro- 
bably took it from the PcTsians and the Romans from thc‘ Cartha- 
ginians, although Cieero attributes its introduetion into the City 
to Tarquin the Proud. In Rome it is the slaves' punislnnerU^ 
which is gradually extended to other categories of criminals, 
for example to thieves and those condemned to death in the 
provinces. It was considered an outrage to infli(»t it on a Roman 
citizen.^ In Cicero’s opinion it is crudilissimum teterrimumque 
supplicium; it is also ignominious (Gal. iii. 13; Heb. xii. 2). 
Usually a cross was made in the form of a T and was not very 
high. The condemned man was hoisted on to it with his hands 
nailed or tied to the crossbar (patibulum) and his feet to the 
pillar. A strong peg passed between his legs and driv(‘n into 
the pillar supported the body, without which precaution the 
weight would have quickly torn the hands. The tradition which 
later fixed the form of the cross of Jesus (+ - = crux immvtsa), 
suppressed the peg and placed the feet on a support, has no 
authority for doing so. 

Mark xv. 22 indicates what he knows of the place of punish- 
ment in these words : “ And they bring him unto the place (called) 
Golgothay which is, being interpreted, The place of a skull." A 
small rounded eminence is probably intended.* “ The authen- 
ticity of the traditional calvary is not questionable," writes P. 
Lagrange.* We reply that each day it becomes more so. It 
rests chiefly on the worthless opinion of the oflieials of Con- 

> Cicero, In Ver., 5, 60. * XCVm, 182. 

•Cl, 426. — C/. EB, art. Golgotha ; CXCVm, 450j()f‘. ; J. JeremiaH, 
Wo lag Golgotha und der heilige Grab? in Aggelos, 1925, 141-73. The 
recent case made out by Father Vinc*erit, V authenticite des Lieux Saints^ 
Paris, 1932, p. who deals with sceptics impatiently, seems to be 

founded on shaky arguments. 
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stantine. Eusebius, who relates the discovery (Vila Con- 
sianiini, iii. 25), dares not tell us that Christian tradition guaran- 
teed the accepted identification : he merely adds an unctuous 
phrase about the duty which Constantine felt was his to “ make 
visible io ally the blessed spot of the saving resurrection and to make 
it available for veneration.*^ Christian Faith, determined to 
know the whole topography of the Passion, has successively 
recovered all its details. It even knows that Peter, after his 
denial, went to weep over his cowardice in the grotto of the 
Gallicantus.^ The Iloly Sepulchre is more famous, but its site 
is not more certain, and Calvary, which is only about thirty 
yards away, is as doubtful. The expert archaeological know- 
ledge of 1*. Vincent or P. Abel, which has disclosed to us so much 
of ancient Jerusalem, is not sufficient to convince the impartial 
observer that the rocky eminence traditionally regarded as 
(iolgotha was within Herod’s precinct, since it is incontestable 
that the authentic Calvary was certainly outside it.* At first 
sight it is surprising that Christian tradition did not preserve 
an exact record of the place where Jesus died, but it must be 
remembered that the Christians abandoned Jerusalem at the 
time of the great Jewish revolt (in 66) * and that after many 
years only a small community returned, when the topography 
of the ancient town which had been overthrown by Titus after 
the great sieg<‘, and then by Hadrian, was irrecoverable by the 
newcomers. The fourth century believed that Hadrian’s great 
religious buildings, his temples of Aphrodite and Jupiter for 
example, arose from the desire to profane the holy places of 
Christianity. Therefore they sought and of course found the 
latter on the same site as the former, and thus Calvary was 
disclosed under the temple of Aphrodite. There is naturally 
no reason to impute any such evil designs to the emperor of 
the second century and the reasoning founded on them has no 
value. It is only a very minor issue, upon which we need not 
dwell. 

Aecording to Mark xv. 21, Jesus had to earry or drag his 
cross to the place of execution. Such was indeed the Roman 
custom. * Possibly because Jesus is exhausted by the scourging * 
the soldiers commandeer a certain “ Simon a CyreniaUy who 
passed it/, coming out of the country, the father of Alexander and 
Rufus ” to carry the burden in his stead. People have seen 

‘ Cf. RB, 11K)5. 155. 

• Heb. xiii. 12 : (Jesus) “ suffered without the gate ” (Ho) 7tvXf}Q 
fnaOev). 

* Kusebius, U.E., iii. 5, 3. 

‘ exuv, 172 : xcvm. 181 ; LXVI, i, 587. 


>CI. 425. 
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in the precision of this episode a reassuring guarantee of the 
reality of the Crucifixion. Too much insistence should not be 
laid on this. First of all Matthew xxvii. 82 and Luke xxiii. 26, 
who also mention the episode, named neither Alexander nor 
Rufus, from which it follows that the text of Mark, which they 
had before them, did not name them either, and that this detail 
was added later, we do not know where or when. Neither 
John (xix. 17) nor the Gospel of PeUr mention the episode. We 
know nothing about this Simon whom legend numbers among 
the seventy disciples spoken of in Luke x. 1.^ The episode may 
possibly have been taken from some legend or tradition, the 
rest of which has not reached us. Later, the docetic sect of 
gnostics, who believed that the body of our Lord had only been 
a semblancey imagined that this Simon who was compelled to 
bear Jesus’ cross, was changed by him into his own resemblance 
and crucified in his stead, while the Christ under the features 
of Simon himself stood beside the cross and mocked the execu- 
tioners.* Contrary to S. Rcinach’s * former opinion, there is 
no trace of this extravagant interpr(‘tation being the first form 
of the account and we cannot explain Mark by it, which is as 
much as to say that we do not know what to make of Simon the 
Cyrenian. We have no other example of a similar requisition 
to that which perhaps associated him with the Passion, but we 
have no need of such evidence to be convinced of the historicity 
of the Crucifixion. 

The Evangelists realized that they could not dismiss the 
fact with a bare affirmation of it and so they gave details of the 
Crucifixion. The wisest course would be to ignore them, but 
since their account is universally known something must be 
said about it. 

Mark xv. 23 writes : “ And they gave him to drink wine 
mingled with myrrh : but he received it notJ*' It was evidently a 
kind of anaesthetic or narcotic. Proverbs xxxi. 6 said : “ Give 
strong drink unto him that is ready to perish^'' and, according to 
rabbinical tradition,^ women of high social rank in Jerusalem 
considered it a pious deed to prepare a drink of this kind and 
offer it with their own hands to men condemned to death. The 
custom is not Roman and, if we pass over certain difficulties, it 
remains a possibility. There is also, unfortunately, the likeli- 

^ On the efforts made to identify Alexander and Hufus, cf, Cm, 
ii, 659. 

• Irenseus, Har., i, 24, 4; cf. CXXXV-a, i, 195 Jf., 204; iii, 427; 

cxLn, 240 . 

• eexen, iv, 181 jflT. Reinach has apparently given up this view. 
Eisler’s opinions, CXLIV, ii, 529, are, on this f>oint at least, orthodox. 

• cxLiy, 177 . 

j. 1 1 
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hood that the incident may merely have been taken from the 
verse just quoted from Proverbs. Luke has omitted this detail, 
while Matthew xxvii. 84, by replacing the myrrh by gaU {olvov 
fiera ju^/niy/ndvov), has given it the opposite meaning. He 
has suggested that they were deliberately adding a further 
torture by giving Jesus something extremely bitter to drink. 
The reason is because he is not thinking of Proverbs xxxi. 6, 
but of Psalm Ixix. 21, where we read : “ They gave me also gall 
(xo^v) for my meat : and in my thirst they gave me vinegar to 
drink.' ^ ^ We shall find the second ingredient in a moment. 

When Jesus is on the cross the soldiers part his garments 
among them by lot (Mark kv. 24). The custom, well established 
by the time of Hadrian (Dig.^ 48, 20, 6), of regarding the clothing 
of those who had been executed as the perquisite of the execu- 
tioners, may easily have already been in operation. From 
which we must not conclude that the Marcan redactor knew 
that this had happened at Golgotha ; he knew, what was far 
more important, that it could not have happened otherwise, 
since he read in Psalm xxii. 18 : “ They part my garments among 
themy and cast lote upon my vesture." Moreover, John xix. 24 
quotes the prophecy and records its fulfilment. * 

According to Mark xv. 25, it was then the third hour^ that 
is nine o’cloek in the morning. This detail, which neither 
Matthew nor Luke reproduce, and may therefore have been 
posterior to their redaction, is contradicted by John, who has 
placed the appearance of Jesus before Pilate at the third hour 
(xix. 14). We need not suppose that John is better informed 
than Mark, and it is preferable to believe that this third hour 
corresponds to the systematic arrangement of the day of the 
Passion by the second Evangelist. He divides it into four 
periods as he did with the preceding night ; the Crucifixion 
marks the second period.* 

It was the Roman custom to carry a placard before a con- 
demned man as he w^alked to the place of execution, or to hang 
round his neck or place in his hand a tablet stating the reason 
for his condemnation.* Synoptic tradition claimed to know 
(Mark xv. 26 ; Matt, xxvii. 87) that a titulus was nailed to his 

^ Many MSS. of Matthew continue : “ And they gave him vinegar 
mixed xvith gall to drink ” {o^oi instead of olvov). It is a mixture of 
this kind which the Gospel of Peter says was ofTcred to Jesus on the 
cross. 

• Some MSS. of Matt, xxvii. 35-6, which also mention this, seem 
to have borrowed it from the Fourth Gospel. — Cf. CCI, 86. 

• CV, 458 ff. — On the possibility of a copyist's error in Mark, ef. 

xcvin, 188 . 

^ Texts in Cl, 429 and XCVm, 183. 
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cross with the superscriptwn of his accusation (Mark) in these 
words : The King of the Jews, according to Mark ; This is Jesus 
the King of the Jews, according to Matthew xxvii. 87 ; This is 
the King of the Jews, according to Luke xxiii. 88 ; Jesus of 
Nazareth the King of the Jetvs, in Hebrew, Latin and Greek, 
according to John xix. 19 ; This is the King of Israel, according 
to the Gospel of Peter xi. There is therefore a certain vagueness 
in the records about the exact form of wording, which suggests 
that the text of the iitulus was simply invented in accordance 
with what seemed probable to each narrator, and that the 
tiiulus was attached by tradition to the cross because it was 
expected to be there. In other words, if the details are not 
improbable, they are not, however, proved to be historical. 

Tradition further said that Jesus was not crucified alone, 
that two thieves,^ one on his right and tin* otlu*r on his left, 
were executed with him (Mark xv. 27). This in itself is not 
impossible, but the passage Isaiah liii. 12 inevitably suggests 
itself : “ . . .he hath poured out his soul (that is to say his life) 
unto death : and he was numbered with the transgressors/' Other 
copyists had already thought of it and introduced the 
quotation into the text of Mark, with the formula : and the 
scripture was fulfilled which saith. . . .* lJnfort\mately the /teo 
thieves may be taken from another passage of the Old Testa- 
ment (Gen. xl.), where Joseph, a type and precursor of Jesus 
in the Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, was 
imprisoned with the chief baker and chief butler of Pharaoh.* 
Hence the episode, although not imf)robable, very like ly repre- 
sents nothing more than the fulfilment of so-called prophecies. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the Evangelist knows 
nothing about these two malefactors. Legend was not slow 
to prove itself better informed than he * : its preUuisions to 
accuracy may make us smile, but it is to be feared that they 
leave us on the same legendary plane as Mark. 

Death on the cross was a particularly cruel punishment, 
because it might last a very long time. If the unfortunate man 
had a strong constitution he might last two or three days. A 
picket of soldiers remained at the place of execution and passers- 
by stopped, stared and made remarks. Such is the scene which 
Mark xv. 29 ff. describes : the people insult Jesus, crying : Ah, 
thou that desiroyest the temple, and buildest it in three days, save 
thyself and come down from the cross ! ” The chief priest and 

* xai aw a&tm aravQownv dm P-fforaQ . . . Afiaxi^Q is an armed robber, 
while xPJjnrjt; is an ordinary thief. 

* Luke quotes the passage from Isaiah earlier : xxii. 87. 

« OCX, 62 . « ZCfVm, 184 ; CZXZIl, 96 ; CZLXZ, 221 . 
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the scribes, who have also come to see their victim suffer, 
exchange coarse and clumsy jibes at his expense : “ Lei the Christ 
the King of Israel descend now from the cross, that we may see 
and believe ” ^ (Mark xv. 81). At this point it is interesting to 
compare the Synoptic accounts. It is evident at the first 
glance that they arc based on Mark, but the redactors have 
each enriched their source by a very instructive process. 

Luke xxiii. 85-7, beginning w'ith his own form of the story, 
which made a large symj)athetic crowd follow Jesus to Calvary 
(xxiii. 27 ff,), shows us the people round the cross watching, 
while the rulers (doxovreg) mock the crucified, and the soldiers 
also taunt him and offer him vinegar to drink. Matthew xxvii. 
89-48 adds to the words which Mark assigns to the members 
of the Sanhedrin, the remark : “ lie trusted in God : let him 
deliver him now, if he will have him : for he said, I am the Son of 
God ” : an arldition which is arrived at by joining Psalm xxii. 8 
(He trusted on the Lord that he would deliver him : let him deliver 
him, seeing he delighted in him), to the Messianic confession 
which Matthew (xxvi. 63 jfif.) put into the mouth of Jesus before 
the Sanhedrin. Both redactors have therefore improved on 
Mark, not from fresh information, but by drawing on their own 
assumptions or on some scriptural passage. Hence their 
expansions have no more value than the Marcan account. 
The question arises how the Evangelist could have known, not 
merely the remarks of the passers-by, but those wdiich the 
members of the Sanhedrin are supposed to exchange among 
iheniselves (nQog dXXtjkovg), Moreover, by an obvious artifice, the 
passers-by simply repeat what the witnesses said before the 
high priest. The presence of the members of the Sanhedrin in 
such a place on a feast day is improbable ; their most urgent 
desire must have been to escape from such an unclean sight, but 
the redactor wishes to incriminate them to the utmost.* The 
whole section is cast, so to speak, in the atmosphere of Psalm 
xxii., which not only inspires the account of Matthew xxvii. 48, 
as we have just seen, but also that of Mark in xv. 29, where 
the passers-by wag their heads (Hivovvreg rag x€<paXdg), as in 
Psalm xxii. 7 ; “ All they that see me laugh me to scorn : they 
shoot out the lip, they shake the head ” (ixm^aav rfjv xeipaXtjv),^ 

For a vivid example of the way each Evangelist calmly 

1 CXIV, 181 , very justly remarks that the use of Jiioreueir (Iva 
marevamf^) in the absolute sense is rather surprising here. 

•CXIV, 181. That is why some distinguished critics (Cm, ii, 670) 
c onsider verses 81 -82a to be an excrescence (eine Wucherung), — Contra : 
LXXXV, 886. 

* Lam,, 2, 15, has also been suggested : AU that pass by clap their 
hands at thee ; they hiss and wag their head at the daughter of Jerusalem,^" 
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follows out his own design, regardless of history, we have only 
to compare Mark xv. 32 : “ And they that were cmcified xviih him 
reviled him,'" and Luke xxiii. 39-48, which tells us the edifying 
story of the penitent thief, of whom there is no mention in the 
other two Synoptics. The reason for this curious difference, 
which greatly embarrassed early commentators,^ is that Luke 
has elicited a symbolic meaning from the contrasted behaviour 
of the two thieves : the wicked thief represents hardeiu'd 
judaism, the penitent one is believing and repentant paganism. 
Such an atmosphere is far removed in time -from Ciolgotlia. It 
is probable that a reminiscence of the above mentiom*<i imprison- 
ment of Joseph with the chief baker and chief butler, together 
with the words : “ But think on me wJum it sluill he well with 
thee ” (Gen. xl. 14),* suggested to the Evangelist the line wliich 
he has followed. 

It was not possible that Jesus should die without some 
convulsion of nature as a sign of the aecomplishmcnt of a miglity 
mystery. Hence in Mark xv. 33 we find : “ And when the sixth 
hour (that is noon) was come, there was darkness over the whole 
land until the ninth hour,'" It is quite illegitimate to seek a 
^natural explanation * for this gr(‘at mirach*. The Evangelist 
only adduces it as a si^n, probalfiy derived from Amos viii. 9 : 
“ And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord God, that / 
will cause the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the earth 
in the clear day'' Moreover, the ancients regarded this sudden 
darkening of the day as the usual sign of nature’s grief at the 
death of great men.^ The death of the Messiah could not yield 
in significance to that of the great ones of the earth. 

At the ninth hour, that is at three, in the aftcTiioon, Jesus 
expires with a great cry after having uttered with a loud voice 
((pcorf] fieydXrj) in Aramaic the first verse of Psalm xxii. : “ My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ? " (Mark xv. 34 and 
37). Luke xxiii. 46 prefers to make him say : “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit," a quotation from Psalm xxxi. 5, 
a perplexing variant. P. Lagrange * calmly says that the third 

» cm, ii, 672. 

* Cy. Luke xxiii, 42 : “ Lord, remember me when thou comesl into 
thy kingdom,*' 

* Cf, Cl, 432, who, although he recognizes that this is a miraculous dark- 
ness, compares, for the benefit of sceptics, the phenomenon of the black 
sirocco wUch darkens the sky of Jerusalem at the beginning of April. 
We are back again in the tradition of the old German rationalists of 
the type of Paulus. 

* XCVl, i, 114. CJ, in particular Virgil, Georg,, i, 463 j[f. ; ConsoUUio 
ad Liviam, in Bahrens, Poetm minores, i, 104. 

» C, 592. 
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Evangelist omitted the Marcan exclamation because he thought 
it would be difficult for his readers to understand. He does 
not put another in its place, “ few/, according to the tradition which 
he followed^ he says what this great cry was of which Mark had 
spoken'' Happy the commentator who can be satisfied with 
such explanations ! But explanations are superfluous. It is 
useless to point out that the anguished breathing which over- 
whelmed the sufferer from the first moment of crucifixion 
renders the utterance of a loud cry after several hours quite 
improbable,^ because with the Evangelists we are outside the 
sphere of historical reality. The Evangelist possesses the know- 
ledge that God seemed to have abandoned Jesus and that 
Psalm xxii. pointed out for the prophet the via dolorosa which he 
must tread in order to accomplish the purpose of God. The 
quotation of the first verse of this poem is fitting from his pen, 
but it has no place in the mouth of the dying Jesus, because for 
Luke it is not a cry of despair but the supreme proof of the truth 
and fulfilment of the pro|)heey ; whereas in the mouth of Jesus 
it could only mean the shattcTing of all his hopes. 

(U(*arly it is useless to probe the mind of the Crucified during 
the horror of his execution ; but we can doubtless discern the 
attitude of the early Christians who had to interpret the Cruci- 
fixion so as to make it endurable to their emotions and intelligible 
to their reason. Tlu*y saw in this terrible catastrophe the fulfil- 
ment of the scriptures and therefore a Messianic nec(*ssity. 
Now the scriptures are in this ease Psalm xxii. which the 
redactor has in mind all through his account of the Passion. It 
may be that the quotation given as the content of his cry is a 
duplicate of the cry and is secondary to it. But there is every 
likelihood that the cry itself corresponds more closely with the 
purpose of tlu* writer than with an actual memory. The first 
purpose that suggests itself is the fulfilment of “ a scripture," 
namely, Joel iii. 10 : “ The Lord also shall roar out of Zion, and 
utter his voice from Jerusalem : and the heavens and the earth shall 
shake" This is the more probable since the preceding verse 
tells us that “ the sun and the moon shall be darkened, and the 
stars shall ivithdraw their shining," If our scriptural comparison 
is correct we must understand the Evangelist’s idea to be that 
the cry marks the victory which Jesus on the cross has won over 
death and the Devil.* 

It has already been suggested that the vinegar offered to the 
dying Jesus to drink (Mark xv. 86) came from Psalm Ixix. 21 : 

> CCI, 64 ; CLXXlVy 309, 412, 414, who emphasizes the medical 
aspect of the Crucifixion. 

*CCI, 75. 
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“ in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink.*' Mark introduces 
it awkwardly between the exclamation and the cry as if he 
were repairing an oversight and wished to include everything. 
We have seen that Luke introduces the vinegar at the beginning 
of the episode (xxiii. 86). 

The Synoptic tradition omits two notable features which arc 
given in John xix. 32 jQT. : the soldiers break the legs of the tw^o 
thieves in order to kill them, but seeing that Jesus is dead they 
refrain from giving him a coup de grace. Nevertheless, one of 
them w’ith a spear pierced his side and ** forthwith came there 
out blood and water ” (xal i^fjkOev evOvg alpa xai vdcog). The 
redactor partlv acknowledges the truth when he writes (xix. 
86 #.): 

** For these things were clone, that the scripture should be ful- 
filled, A bone of him shall not be broken. And again another 
scripture saith, They shall look on him whom they piercred." 

In reality the breaking of the legs (crurifragium) is in no 
way a complement of crucifixion : it is a sptrial torture of 
which we hear in several sources.^ There is no evidence that 
this barbarous act put an end to the sufferings of the crucified ; 
but perhaps it was supposed to do so ; * its chief purpose was 
to make sure that the victim w'as really dead.^ These con- 
siderations, however, do not interest the redactor. He has 
placed the death of Jesus at the hour fixed by Jewish custom 
for the sacrifice of the *})aschal lamb, between the two evenings 
(Exod. xii. 6), that is to say, between sunset and twilight, about 
six o’clock, or between the declining (three o’clock) and setting 
of the sun’s orb. Now' Jesus signifies for John the pasclial lamb 
of the New Covenant, and Exodus xii. 46 enjoins that no bone 
of the lamb shall be broken. But what the Evangelist does 
not tell us is that the water and the blood which flow from 
the side of Jesus are only symbolical and represent the water 
of Baptism and the blood of the Eucharist : * it is therefore 
the spring of eternal life which flows from the body of the 
divine Lamb. With such conceptions we pass beyond history. 

But the Synoptics have not kept us within its sphere, nor 
do they bring us back to it when they recount the various 
wonders which are supposed to take place as soon as Jesus 
has expired (Mark xv. 88; Matt, xxvii. 51 They arc in 

^ CXDL 219. * CXXVI, 498. * Quintilian, Declam, maioreity 6, 9. 

^ CXXVnS 492 ; CXIX, 220, and even CrXXVl, 500, who however 
believes in the historicity of the occurrence as based on tlie ocular 
witne ss o f the Evangelist. — Cf. John vii. 88. 

* cm, ii, 689 ff. ; LXXXV, 389 ; CL 436 JJ . — Matthew improves on 
Mark as usual. 
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the same category as the conventional signs which in Jewish 
and pagan antiquity announced and accompanied events in 
which the divine will seemed to be directly revealed. ^ Their only 
significance lies in the conclusion drawn from the Passion by 
the Roman centurion (Mark xv. 39 ; Matt, xxvii. 54) : “ Tr'uly 
this man was the Son of God.'*' * These words would have 
represented nothing intelligible to the mind of a Roman soldier.* 
But the Evangelist is not concerned with historical truth nor 
with probability : the centurion represents the testimony of 
Gentile faith. It is also the redactor’s faith and it rises towards 
the glorified Christ ; the Christ whom Mark pictures according 
to Paul, and whom his whole Gospel has sought to set forth.* 
It is possible to think that at one stage of the editing of 
Mark, the Gospel ended with this phrase, since it corresponds 
exactly to the one with which his book now opens ! Luke’s 
account (xxiii. 48), which shows us the crowd dispersing over- 
come with sorrow and smiting their breasts, is drawn from 
Zeehariah xii. 10 : “ And they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced, and th y shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for 
his only son, , . 

We have dwelt at length on the growth of legend round 
the story of the death of Jesus, because the details are so 
familiar, and their very familiarity seems to render criticism 
superfluous. But none of the details will bear close examina- 
tion, and all in the end fall outside the realm of history. All 
are more or less open to the charge of being entirely derived 
from passages of the Old Testament. 

It must be admitted that the circumstances under which 
the Passion took place were extremely unfavourable to the 
formation of a body of authentic reminiscences. Early tradi- 
tion could only avail itself of scattered, vague and indirect 
testimonies, but it has not succeeded in welding them into an 
organic whole.® The Evangelists clearly felt the weakness of 
their evidence, since in place of the disciples who had fled, they 
stationed at Calvary the women . . . “ who also, when he was 
in Galilee, followed him, and ministered unto him ; and many 
other women which came up with him unto Jerusalem ” (Mark 
XV. 41). They are supposed to watch what is happening from 

‘Examples; in XCVm, ISOff,; XCIX, 225. 

* Luke, generally more reasonable, merely makes the centurion say 
(xxiii. 47) : “ Certainly this was a righteous man ” ; that is, innocent, 
which is something quite different. 

»C CI, 74. 

* LXXXV, 88 ; era, ii, 693 ff, ; CV, 471 ff, ; CCI, 74. 

^ LXXXVl, 166 ff., and on the details of the story of the Passion, 

nsjf. 
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afar, and their real object is to guarantee by their presence 
the truth of what has already been said and still more of what 
is going to be added.^ The guarantee appears singularly fragile 
as soon as we begin to examine it, while the presence of the 
women that constitutes the guarantee is so necessary to the 
tradition that it was practically bound to be inserted. It is 
less dubious, doubtless, than the Johann ine scene (John xix. 
25 jfif.) where we see the mother of Jesus and his beloved disciple 
with the holy women near the cross, receiving the last instruc- 
tions which fall from it ; * but it represents tlie same anxiety 
— to establish a testimony. As a matter of fact, early tradition, 
with or without the guarantee of the women, w^as not in a 
position to do more than assert the essential facts : Jesus was 
arrested, tried, condemned and executed. Of that alone are 
we certain. 

The needs of Christian apologetics, changing with the growth 
of Christology and its tendency to apply more and more literally 
to Jesus those Old Testament passages which were supposed 
to be Messianic prophecies, that is to say which conctTii the 
Messiah, have at the same time eliminated some authentic but 
inconvenient details, and introduced into the (iospel pattern 
details and even whole episodes which appeared truer than the 
historical facts, because the scripture required them. What 
must happen did happen ; what must be said was said. 

The whole Gospel tradition clearly collapses in tln^ face of 
the positions here established. It is, however, the account of 
the Passion which is most seriously involved because the expan- 
sions and accretions of the Christian faith, in dealing with tlu* 
Passion and the Resurrection, rapidly created a fabric of 
tradition wholly foreign to historical reality. 

^ Luke xxiii. 40 candidly admits this intention by saying that they 
are there with all those who know Jesus, to sec what is haj)fK*n- 
ing (oQwaai Tarra). The Lucan redaction is probably influenced by 
Ps. xxxvii. 11-12. 

* The mother of Jesus here means the Judaic community ' the 
disciple, the Hellenic community which must, in the redacto r's ju dg- 
ment, be the former’s legitimate guide and offspring, ('f, CXXVll*, 
488. 
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THE RESURRECTION 
I 

Criticism of the Sources 

S YNOPTIC tradition believed that devout hands took the 
body of Jesus down from the* eross and laid it in the tomb 
on the Friday evening ; that Jesus came forth triumphantly 
on the Sunday morning and that after an earthly sojourn, 
during which his disciples may have seen him several times, 
he ascended to heaven, and returned to God the Father who 
had sent him to men. By combining the different statements 
in the four Gospels, the Acts, Paul’s Epistles and the first 
Epistle of Peter, the Christian creed has constructed an account 
of these essential events, that seems at first sight fairly con- 
sistent.^ But this impr(‘ssion disappears before the most super- 
ficial examination of the texts and reveals instead a mosaic 
artificially composed of contradictory fragments, which have 
only been combined in disregard of their discrepancies by 
exhibiting as a sequence what are really alternative narratives. 

The problem is complicated: (1) because actually the 
Resurrection in the strict sense, that is the accounts which 
claim to establish it and relate to the discovery of the empty 
tomb on the Sunday morning and to the whole series of appear- 
ances of the Risen Lord, cannot be separated from the burial 
which jircceded it and the Ascension which followed it ; since 
they are three inseparable parts of the same whole ; (2) because 
the sources themselves are confused and difficult to handle, 
requiring a detailed examination which would be out of place 
here. Hence wc shall merely indicate the chief difficulties 
which they raise.* 

» v. 1, 77Sff. 

• V'ast bibliography. We may refer to the great commentaries 
which have been utilized here : those of Loisy, Klostermann, Well- 
hausen, Montefiore, J. Weiss, W. Bauer, and to Goguel, Le Christ 
rrssusrit^ ft la tradition sur la resurrection dans le christianisme primitif^ 
in Actes du Congres international d'histoire des religions, Paris, 1928, ii, 

490 
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For convenience the evidence is divided into two part^ which 
will be considered in order : (1) the burial and the resurrection ; 
(2) the appearances and the ascension. 


II 

The Burial 

The study of the Synoptic accounts soon reveals that Mark 
— our Mark or another older one — has served as the ground- 
work for Matthew and Luke. They have corrected and modi- 
fied him as they pleased, but their version only reprc*senls a 
personal adaptation and not additional, better or more eomplett* 
information. A brief examination wdll convince us of this. 
Mark xv. 42-7 relates : 

“ And now wdien the even w’as come, lK‘rause it was the prepara- 
tion, that is, the day before the Sabbath,' Joseph of Ar imatha'a,* 
an honourable counsellor whieh also waited for the kingdom of 
God, came, and went in lK»ldly unto Pilate, and craved the ImmIv 
of Jesus. And Pilate marvelled if he were already dead : and 
calling unto him the centurion, he asked him whether he had been 
any while dead. And when he knew it of the centurion, he gave 
the body to Joseph. An<l he bought fine linen, and took him down, 
and w’rappcd him in the linen, and laid him in a sepulchre which 
was hewm out of a rook,* and rolled a stone unto the door of tla; 
sepulchre. .And Mary Magdalene and Mary the mother of Joses 
l)eheld where he was laid.'’ 

The sepulchre is therefore duly closed and its site is known. 
There is no need to quibble over exact areluLM)logical details 

225 jflT. ; by the same author, CLVI, eh. xi ; Jv. nrun, IHe Aufersiehunf* 
Christi und die urchristliche Veberlirjcrunfi, Oslo, 1925. The remarks 
of Burkitt, in Christian Beginnittfis, 80 j(f., London, 1924, may als(» Ik; 
read wdth interest, and the study by G. Bertram, Du IJimmclfahrt Jrsu 
vom Kreuz aus und die Glaube an seine Auferstehutig, in Festgabe fur 
A, Deissmann^ 187j(f., Tubingen, 1927. -Contra: Lagrange, Mark \ 
Matthew ; Luke ; John, ad loc., CLVII, ii, bk. v, eh. iv. 

' The redactor has forgotten that we have reached the day of the 
Passover and that the feast required the Sabbath rest for the whole 
day. 

* Arimathsea is a towm, from which the prophet Samuel came, 
according to 1 Sam. i. 1 ; this person appears and disappears suddenly 
in the G^pel. He must have been an important man to obtain access 
to Pilate thus : Mark therefore makes him a counsellor (povXevrrj;), 
forgetting that he ascribed the condemnation of Jesus to the whole 
Sanhedrin. 

* Should we not think of Isa. xxii. 10 : '' thou . . . that graxeth an 
habitation for himself in a rock,'' in this case a sepulchre ? And again 
in Isa. liii. 0 : '' And he made his grave with the wicked, and (he has been) 
with the rich in his death." 
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which prove nothing at all : we may assume that Mark knew 
what a Jewish tomb was like. 

An account or mention of the burial is to be found also in 
Matthew xxvii. 57-61 ; Luke xxiii. 50-6 ; John xix. 88-42 ; 
1 Corinthians xv. 8-4 ; Acts xiii. 29. 

Matthew abridges Mark or else he has an earlier redaction 
than ours before him, but he is probably correcting our source. 
As it might seem curious that a member of the Sanhedrin 
should be interested in Jesus, Matthew only says of Joseph 
that he was a rich man. Since the words : which also waited 
for the kingdom of God are ambiguous he states more precisely : 
who also himself was Jesus^ disciple. As it might seem surpris- 
ing that Pilate should not know of Jesus’ death two or three 
hours after it had occurred, he suppresses the procurator’s 
astonishment and the calling of the centurion. He passes 
quickly over the preparations for burial but adds a definite 
faet, saying that the tomb belongs to Joseph and is new. 

Luke also omits Pilate’s astonishment and his questioning 
of the centurion. He knows that Joseph, a member of the 
Sanhedrin, is a good man and a justy who has not consented to 
their counsel and their deed, that Arimathaea is a city of the 
JexvSy which is a piece of information for his Gentile readers. 
The women prepare unguents but rest on the Sabbath day. 

John embellishes the story. He tells us that Joseph was 
a disciple of JesuSy but secretly ; he gives him a collaborator, 
Nicodcnius, of whom we have already heard in John iii. 1, as 
a ruler of the Jews rcov ""lovdakov). This man brings a 

hundred pounds of myrrh and aloes and it is he and Joseph 
who embalm the body, while the Synoptics attribute this to 
the women. The Evangelist wished that Christ should receive 
from the great ones of the world those honours which were 
reserved for the great.^ Since it is late and the prohibited time 
is near, Jesus is laid provisionally in a new sepulchre which 
was near by in a garden. 

Paul says simply (1 Cor. xv. 8) that Christ “ died for our 
sins according to the scriptures ; and that he was buried {izdqnj)y 
and that he rose again the third day according to the scriptures.^' 
For all that the Apostle tells us Jesus might have been thrown 
into the common grave of executed criminals. There is no- 
thing to show that he knew the synoptic account. We must not 
forget that according to Acts xiii. 29 the Jews themselves who 
crucified Jesus took him down from the cross and laid him in 
the tomb, which might be an earlier form of the tradition than 
the Marcan one. The Jews do this in order to hide the burial 

I CXXVns 897. 
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place of their victim, but God frustrates their precautions by 
raising him from the dead (xiii. 80). One fact, however, 
remains evident : the whole of Christian antiquity as far os 
we know was ignorant of Jesus’ tomb, and it was only rediscovered 
under Constantine in 826,^ by the inspiration of the Saviour and 
as the result of a divine revelation. 

If we place our texts in the probable chronological order of 
the traditions or beliefs which they represent, we obtain this 
sequence : (1) Paul’s evidence : he was buried. No details, no 
evidence, nothing more than a probable assertion necessary to 
an understanding of the Resurrection. (2) Evidence of the 
Acts : he wets laid in the tonxb by the Jews, who were anxious 
to dispose of him. (8) Evidence of Urmarcus : he was laid 
in the tomb by a Jew, a good man and in authority, who wished 
to render him fitting honours. (4) Evidence of Mark, Matthew, 
Luke and John, who have no new source, each one arrang- 
ing it in his own fashion in order to make it more probable 
and convincing. From this preliminary examination we may 
conclude at least provisionally; (1) That the Synoptic tradi- 
tion of the burial is suspicious because it only produces un- 
reliable evidence, and because in Paul it is reduced to a bare 
statement whose apparent precision does not seem to be drawn 
from any recollection and may not presuppose one ; (2) that 
it was inevitable that the tradition should crystallize into a 
definite pattern, even if it did not represent any historical 
reality, as soon as they were convinced that the tomb was found 
empty, and consequently that they should make this discovery 
the chief argument in the apologetic proof of the Resurrection. 

Our mistrust increases when Matthew xxvii. 02-6 tells us 
that the chief priests and the Pharisees ask Pilate to place a 
guard before the tomb so that the disciples of the impostor 
cannot come and take away the body in order to claim after- 
wards that he had been raised as he had predicted. Our 
mistrust arises not only from the fact that Matthew is the only 
canonical Gospel which contains this information, nor from the 
fact that the apocryphal Gospels have more of the same kind 
of information,* but because the episode clearly displays a 
tendency to make the discovery of the empty tomb more 
convincing. 

^Eusebius, Vita Const, 8, 26. 

Gospel of Peter, 29-84 ; Pilate^s letter to Claudius, in CXXXIV, 76. 
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III 

The Discovery of the Empty Tomb 

On the Sunday morning, at the rising of the sun, the holy 
women come to the tomb to perform for the corpse those last 
offices which the Sabbath had prevented on the preceding day. 
They find the stone removed and go into the sepulchre : Jesus 
is no longer there, but a young man is sitting on the right side, 
clothed in a long white garment,^ who announces the Resurrection 
to them and commands them to go and tell the disciples. He 
adds that the Nazarenc is preceding them into Galilee where 
they will see him as he had told them. They flee in terror and 
fear keeps them silent (Mark xvi. 1-8). The Resurrection itself 
is not related in the Marcan source, nor is it in the other canonical 
writings, but a time came for this reserve to be broken through 
and the apocryphal Gospels supplied the missing information.* 
The account in Matthew xxviii. 1-10 runs as follows : on 
the Sunday morning two of the holy women come to see the 
sepulchre ; there is a great earthquake and in the confusion 
an angel descends from heaven and rolls the stone away and 
sits upon it : 

“ His countenance was like lightning, and his raiment white as 
snow : and for fear of him the keepers did shake, and became as 
dead men.” 

Then the angel briefly addresses the women in words which 
are an obvious doublet of those in Mark. They are sore afraid, 
but also full of joy, and arc on their way to tell the disciples 
when Jesus himself meets them and confirms the angel’s words. 
“ Go tell my brethren that they go into Galilee, and there shall 
they see me ” (xxviii. 10). 

According to Luke xxiv. 1-11, the women arrive at the tomb 
and find it empty ; while they are perplexed two angels appear 
who reassure them and instruct them : 

” He is not here, but is risen ; remember how he spake unto 
^ The usual Jewish description of angels. 

* In a Latin MS. of the fifth or sixth century, the Codex Bobiensis, 
we read in complement of Mark : ” Subito autem ad horam tertiam 
diei tenebrae factae sunt per totum orbem terrae, et descenderunt 
de caelis angcli et surgentes in claritate vivi dei simul ascenderunt 
cum CO et continuo lux facta est.” This passage is placed between 
w, 8 and 4 of ours. It cannot be discussed of course, but it shows 
an interesting tendency and gives us first hand information concerning 
the respect with w'hich the early Christians regarded both the text 
and the facts of the Gospels and the events. 
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you when he was yet in Galilee, saying, The Son of man must be 
delivered into the hands of sinful men, and he crucitled, and the 
third day rise again.” 

The holy women go and tell the disciples, hut the latter 
doubtless forgot the angels’ instructions, for they did not believe 
in the miracle.^ 

According to John xx. 1-18, Mary Magdalene is the only 
one who comes when it is yet dark to the sepulchre and sees 
that the stone which closed it has been removed. She runs 
at once to tell Peter and the beloved disciple, believing that 
wicked people had stolen the body. The two disciples in great 
agitation hasten towards the sepulchre and discover, one after 
the other, that only the linen clothes remain. They did not 
yet know that according to the scripture Jesus must rise again : 
however they believe that the miracle has been accomplished 
and return whence they came, leaving Mary Magdalene behind 
weeping, because she still believes the body has been stolen. 
Then suddenly she sees two angels in tluj tomb, and as she 
turns Jesus reveals himself to her, and announces his approach- 
ing ascension : “ but go to my brethren, and say unto them, I 
ascend unto my Father . . (xx. 17). An examination of this 
episode (11-18) clearly shows it to be a redactional arrange- 
ment of details borrowed from th(‘ Synoptics : there is some- 
one in the tomb (Mark) ; two angels (Luke), Jesus appears 
from behind (Matthew) ; he speaks to Mary (John).* 

The discovery of the empty tomb must be connected with 
the account in Matthew of the bribing of the soldiers who had 
been on duty at the sepulchre to keep silent (Matt, xxviii. 
11-15). The chief priests and the elders, having heard from 
the soldiers themselves what had happened, pay them heavily 
to lie : they are to say that it is Jesus* disciples who removed 
his body during the night while the sentinels were sleeping. 
The bargain which has been concluded does not, however, 
remain a secret : And this saying is commonly reported among 
the Jews until this day ” (xxviii. 15). And this last phrase 
reveals that the object of the redactor who composed these 
two interdependent sections, namely the placing of the guard 

» Some important MSS. add here that Peter goes instantly to sec 
for himself that the tomb is empty and only contains the grave clothes ; 
but the verse cannot belong in this context, since it is at variance with 
the episode of the pilgrims of Emmaus which follows. 

* The borrowing from Matthew is revealed by the use of the word 
” brothers ” to indicate the disciples : Matt, xxviii. 10 : . . . &nayYetXaxB 
Toig ddehpolg fiov . . . John xx. 17 : TtoQtihv TtQd^ toi)c fwv . . . 

The expression is too rare in our Gospel sources for it to have occurred 
by chance. 
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at the tomb and the bribing of the guards, was to counteract 
a Jewish allegation against the Resurrection : his disciples 
removed the body,^ 

There are many serious contradictions in the canonical 
accounts of the Resurrection. It is evident at once that the 
statement which they have in common : the tomb in which Jesus 
was placed the night of his death was found empty the next morn- 
ings has been amplified by various details intended to explain 
how it took place, and which, because they vary so greatly in 
the different accounts, are all suspect — at least of not corre- 
sponding to any memory and of arising from apologetic con- 
siderations. We might be tolerant of several contradictions 
which would be considered negligible in secular sources, but 
there are some which cannot be overlooked : Matthew says 
that the tomb was guarded, but Mark and Luke know nothing 
about it since they ascribe to the women the intention of going 
to anoint the body of the Crucified and show them to be only 
anxious (Mark) about the weight of the stone which may 
prevent them from entering. John is no better informed when 
he represents Mary Magdalene alone before the open tomb. 
Who is right ? — How many women come to the sepulchre ? 
One, according to John ; two, according to Matthew and Mark ; 
three and others with them, according to Luke. — Are the 
disciples commanded to go into Galilee ? Mark and Matthew 
assert that they are ; Luke says nothing about it and the only 
word of the command which he retains is Galilee, in a statement 
that this is the place where Jesus predicted his resurrection, 
which has now been accomplished. — According to John, Mary 
Magdalene is commanded to go and tell the disciples something, 
but not what is commanded in Mark and Matthew. — ^What are 
the results of the message entrusted to the women ? None, 
according to Mark, since they say nothing ; according to 
Matthew xxviii. 16 , the disciples obey and go away into Galilee ; 
according to John, the first announcement made to Mary brings 
two disciples to the tomb ; we do not know what effect the 
second has since it is not translated into action ; according 
to Luke, the disciples do not believe the women’s story. 

These are only details, reply the apologists, it is the fact 
which counts. Livy and Polybius relate the crossing of the 
Alps by Hannibal in different ways, but they agree that he 
crossed them, and moreover as we see him at a certain moment 

^ In the Gospel of Peter, the argument receives another legendary 
accretion : the Jews who have guarded the tomb with the soldiers 
go to Pilate and ask him to command the centurion and the guards 
to keep silent. 
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in Gaul and a little later in Italy he really must have crossed 
them. Such reasoning is fatal. The elimination of details 
would leave us confronted by a fundamental affirmation in- 
validated by facts. Doubtless it is no sounder if it rests merely 
on contradictory evidence and is surrounded by irreconcilable 
circumstances, but that is just the question. Neither is it 
legitimate to compare the discrepancies of Livy and Polybius 
in the passage about the crossing of the Alps with those of the 
Evangelists about the Resurrection, since the uncertainties and 
contradictions of the two secular historians are attributable to 
the fact that they are writing long after the event and that 
they are working on different written sources which they have 
no longer any means of comparing with the event. 

In fact everything leads us to believe that the first Evan- 
gelist who related the discovery of the empty tomb said all he 
knew or thought he knew, and that the otliers took their point 
of departure from his account with no new sources at their 
disposal. They followed him, not faithfully, nor with the idea 
of elucidating his account by a commentary which respected 
its integrity, but with that of arranging — or disarranging — it, 
in order to render it more convincing, of embellishing it or 
merely of altering it, in order to produce an appearance of 
independent information, for after all none of the discrepancies 
have any apparent meaning. All the departures from the 
account of Mark — leaving aside the question of his reliability 
— proceed from the imagination or tendencious invention of 
the Gospel redactors. The meaning and nature of this work 
of adaptation become more evident after an examination of 
the extra-canonical accounts. 

We must first note — what is now generally acknowledged 
— that not one of them is earlier than Mark. They all show 
an anxiety to improve on the evidence of the canonical sources 
and to anticipate sceptical objections. The Gospel of the 
Hebrews for example, states that Jesus gave his shroud to 
the high priest’s servant on coming out of the tomb — a <ion- 
venient piece of evidence — ^and then appears to his brother 
James. The Gospel of Peter explains (28 ff,) that the scribes, 
Pharisees and priests, after seeing Jesus die amidst marvellous 
prodigies, are persuaded that they have destroyed a righteous 
man (dbeatjog). But they fear that their terrible mistake may 
be disclosed. They therefore ask Pilate for a band of soldiers 
to watch at the tomb in order, they say, to prevent the secret 
removal of the body. Then, accompanying the officer, whose 
name is, of course, known to the narrator, they go to help the 
^ Fragment preserved by Jerome, Ue virU ill,^ 2. 

J. it J£ 
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guards to strengthen the entrance to the sepulchre with a heavy 
stone, on which they place their seals, and they too keep watch 
beside the monument. On Saturday morning a large crowd 
comes up from Jerusalem to look at the stone and its seals. 
However the precautions have no effect and on Sunday morn- 
ing the Resurrection occurs triumphantly and the apocryphal 
Gospel describes it.^ 

It also knows that both guards and Jews go to Pilate and 
confess that in truth he was the Son of God, to wliich the Roman 
replies that the murder of the Son of God was their affair and 
not his. Yet he agrees to order the solditTs to keep silent, 
since the Jews f)ref<T to answer for their crime to God rather 
than to th(‘ people. The whole story is plainly absurd, and 
displays a combination of the details given l)y the canonical 
Gospels with other extravagant inventions ; “ but its intention 
is clear. Christ must be shown triumphing over all the futile 
obstacles opposed to his power, the miracle must be irresistibly 
authentieat(‘d and the Jews overwhelmed, becoming thus 
genuine witnesses of the Resurrection and the Risen Lord. 
The most astonishing thing is that the disciples leave Jerusalem 
in sorrow and tiurs, still ignorant of the great consolation, 
probably because the women who came to the tomb and w'ho 
were addressed by an angel have said nothing or have not been 
believed. 

It is useless to lingir over the additions invented by the 
other apocryphal Gospels,^ from which nothing is to be gained. 
It is important, however, to note that they do not invent their 
method, they merely carry out ad absurdum the process set in 
motion by tin* canonical sources. We are thus brought back 
to till' fundamental question of the historical value of Mark’s 
narrative, or, if the Marean additions be discounted, of the 
value of the tradition relative to the discovery of the empty tomb- 

To say ^ that the Jews accused the disciples of taking aw^ay 
the body of Jesus, hence that it is certain that the tomb w'as 
empty when the stone was rolled away, is futile because the 
Jewish assertion was not made in Jerusalem nor on the day 
after the Resurrection. That assertion represents an argument 
in a later controversy, a reply to the Christian proof of the 
empty tomb. Those who used it were not in a position to 
deny with certainty that the tomb had been found empty nor 
could they ever verify the fact they asserted. The arguments 

‘ Two angels descend from heaven to prepare it ; the Ascension of 
Isaiah, iii, knows that there are three and gives their names. 

* On details cf, CXXXIX. 

• CXLH 248 jjr. 


CX, 420, n. 1. 
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and replies in the controversy followed like this : He is rLsen ? 
— The proof — He has been seen. — liy ivhom f By his disciples ? 
By you? Bui that proves nothin^.- It proves tluti lu' teas tu) 
longer in the tomb . — Then his folloxa rs had removed him to establish 
their fraud. Such an exchange of assertions would setun incon- 
ceivable if it were placed in the time and place of the (‘vents 
under discussion. It is obvious that if the fact of tlie Uesur- 
rection was not aec'epted while the discovery of th(‘ empty tomb 
was admitted, then the reason for its bein^ empty had to be 
explained. 

As our sources are naturally opposed to any rationalist 
interpretation it is necessary, if an explmiation is to be foubd, 
to create an imapfinary one by distort in^^ tlu‘ r(‘al in(‘anin^ of 
some detail or other in the (iospel a(*eou!its. Much inj^^(‘miity 
has been wasted in an attempt to establish the probability of 
the removal of tiu* body either by the .)(‘ws,* or by .)os(‘|)h of 
Arimathira who, having provisionally deposit (‘d the body near 
Calvary, would come and remove it in order to give it a fiiuil 
burial {)lac(‘ elsewhere ; or by one of th<‘ women ; or by sona* 
disciple without the knowledge of the others.^ The ejection 
of the body by tht* owner of the tomb lias also b(‘en suggested ; 
or that Jesus was only apparently d(*ad, and that, having fallen 
into a comatose state, he might have been awak(‘ned by the 
chill of tlu* tomb, (‘seaped, and tak<*n refuge with th(‘ Kssen(*s, 
or elsewhere, and survived forty days or more. We n(‘ed not 
delay over such theories. The variety of the solutions jiro- 
posed * suffices to rev<‘al their inconsistency. There is not the 
slightest objective evidence for any of them.® It would bt‘ a 
waste of time to discuss such hypotheses since tin* dis(*overy 
of the empty tomb seems improbable. 

By itself this discovery proved nothing; to bring out its 
significance an explanation was need(‘d, bas(‘d on the most 
stupendous of miracles. Mark has no lu‘sitations and intro- 
duces an angel in order to provide such an explanation. This, 
however, would hardly convince a sceptic, hence the leg(‘nd 
develops in the direction of the direct description of the Rt sur- 
rection and the multiplication of eye-witnesses. Another line 
of evidence is felt to be needed : Jesus, who is no longer dead, 
must show himself in the neighbourhood of the empty tomb 

^ Here Renan qualifies with a perhaps " (CLXIX, 42) ; it is also 
A. R^ville's view, CLXX, ii, 46. 

* Accepted by Holtzmann, XCV I, i, 105. 

’ Renan thought of it (CIJQX, 40). 

* Pau lus, Venturini, Sclileiermacher, Hase, etc. (/. CCCXI, 18; 

CLXXVi, 324. 

* cm, ii, 720 ; CLXXXIV, ii. 441 ff. 
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or at least in Jerusalem ; and that is what he does according 
to three of our canonical Gospels and even according to all 
four if we take into account the end of Mark (Mark xvi. 12 
and 14). Now we shall go on to show that the earliest tradi- 
tion assigned the first appearances of Jesus exclusively to 
Galilee. Therefore the story of the discovery of the empty tomb 
is secondary and corresponds with a stage in the apologetic 
proof of the Resurrection posterior to that which might be called 
the Galilean stage. ^ This secondary character is also revealed 
by an examination of the episode itself ; the discovery of the 
empty tomb, wc repeat, has no value in itself, it is subordinate 
to the appearances and it has no real effect on the disciples 
until one or other of them has seen the Risen Lord. This 
prove s that the belief in the Hesurreciion was founded first on 
the appearances. This being so, the discovery of the empty 
tomb, useless as far as the disciples’ faith is concerned, falls 
into the category of an apologetic or polemical invention and 
is eliminated from the realm of history.* We must also note 
that neither Paul (1 Cor. xv.) nor the Acts (ii. 14-36, and xiii. 
16 41) seem to know it. Paul’s silence can be explained — 
with difliculty ; the silence of Acts, attested by two discourses 
on the Kesurrection, one attributed to Peter at Jerusalem, the 
othe r to Paul at Antioch in Pisidia, is only conceivable if the 
source used by the redactor contained nothing about the 
episode. The stories of the burial and of the discovery of the 
empty tomb arc connected, the first prepares the way for the 
second and arises out of it. They could only have come into 
existence far from Jerusalem and outside the circle of the 
original disciples, forty years at the earliest after the death of 
Jesus,* that is to say shortly after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
when it was practically impossible for anyone to undertake the 
smallest research on the spot. The truth is that wc do not 
know and in all probability the disciples knew no better where 
the body of Jesus had been thrown after it had been removed 
from the cross, probably by the executioners. It is more likely 
to have been cast into the pit for the executed than laid in a 
new tomb. 

The belief in the Resurrection upon which Christianity has 
been founded did not rest in the beginning on the assertion 

^ CXOin, 79 ff, ; XXIV, 66. On the fact that the tradition of the 
Galilean appearances was originally independent of the tradition of the 
finding of the empty tomb, cf. XC^, 112 ; XXXIV, 63jflr. 

>CXLVI, 16, n. 1. 

* Cf, XXXIV, 68, who thinks about ten years after the redaction 
of 1 Cor., or thirty-three to thirty-five years after the death of Christ. 
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that JesiiSf laid in the tomb on the Friday evening, eame forth 
living on the Sunday morning : hut on the statement that Je^is^ 
after hu death, was seen by seirral disciples. Does not Paul 
assure us that “ he was seen of Cephas, tiun of the twelve*"^ (1 
Cor. XV. 5). 


IV 

The Appearances of the Risen Lokd 

The appearances of the Risen Lord, which alone can prove 
the reality of the Resurrection, arc attested by various discre- 
pant sources. Here Mark forsakes us, for his canonical ending 
(xvi. 9-20) is clearly artificial. Althoupjh many eminent critics 
(Zahn, Loofs, for example) still place the first appearances in 
or around Jerusalem, there can be no reasonable doubt that 
the earliest tradition assi^ied them to Galilee. In Mark xiv. 
27 ff,, Jesus says to his disciples on their way to tlie Mount of 
Olives after the Last Supper : It is written : “ / ivill smile 
the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered. But after that I 
am risen, i will go before yoit into Galilee.” These words 
in themselves would suflice to establish the only valid hypo- 
thesis. It has been supposed, w'ith some pfrounds, that Mark 
did not end his Gospel with the silenct* of the women, but went 
on to relate the appearances in Galilee, and that this ending, 
having been suppressed, was replaced by the one which has 
come down to us, at the time when the appearances in Jeru- 
salem ^ were accepted by tradition. It is, in fact, inconceivable 
if this tradition were the carli(‘st — and Luktt seems to regard 
it as the only one — that the other should have been substituted 
for it, seeing that the Galilean tradition, which is complete; in 
itself, has no meaning as an interpretation of the Jerusalem 
tradition. If the disciples saw the Risen One in Jerusalem, 
as Luke claims, it is incomprehensible that an angel, and Jesus 
himself, should tell the disciples to go into Galilee to see him 
(according to Mark and Matthew). The first and second 
Gospels have noted the dispersal of the disciples at Gethscmanc 
after the arrest, while Luke, conscious of the difficulty that 
that created, has carefully omitted it in order to keep his wit- 

' CCL, 811, based on the Gospel of Peter, of which the mutilated 
end supposes that the first appearances took place in Galilee, since it 
shows us the Ai>ostles returning from there. It should be noted tliat 
there is another shorter Marcan ending, which docs not speak of the 
appearances in Jerusalem, to say nothing of the various combinations 
wldch the complicated redactional activity visible in the last page of 
Mark suggests. Cf, Huck, Synopse*, 1931, 222. 
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nesses close at hand. The earliest tradition considered that 
the disciples were no longer in Jerusalem at the time of the 
Resurrection and had already returned to Galilee. 

The substitution of the tradition of the appearances in 
Jerusalem for those in (ialilee arises purely from apologetic 
requirem(*nts. At a certain stage it seemed advantageous to 
place the appc^arances nearer to the time and place of death 
and to link them up with the discovery of the empty tomb 
whi(*h, if it were to prove anything, could not be left isolated 
and in the air. It is jmssible ^ that the earliest tradition 
occupied an intermediary j)osition : Christ first showed himself 
in (ialilee, later in Jenisalem ; because it is natural that the 
belief that Christ was alive should have prompted them to 
return to the City and to await there the imminent parousia, 
Mark would not clasli with this arrangement which at least 
presupy)oses the* priority of the (ialihan appearane(*s. 

The (*arli(‘st source to mention the appearances is Paul 
(1 Cor. XV. .3 jfjT.). It appears in th(‘ form of a catalogue : 

“ For I delivered unto you first of all that which I also received, 
how that Christ died for <air sins according to the scriptures; and 
that he was huri(‘<l, and that h<‘ rose a^ain the third day aecordin^r 
to the scriptures : and that he was seen of Cephas, thei» of the 
twelve ; • after that he was seen of about live hundred brethren 
at once; of >Nlioin the greater jmrt retnainecl unto this present, 
but some are fallen asl(‘ep. After that, he was seen of James ; then 
of all the af)ostles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of 
one born out of due time." ^ 

Paul says of these details that he has received and delivered 
them first of all (fy .Toe>ro/c) ; that is to say, as the central and 
fundani(*ntal teaching. The Uestirrection properly speaking 
is proved by the scriptures ; * but the appearances confirm it 
and Paul knows them from the tradition. He is evidently 
naming tlieni in chronological order : his repetition of the 
words after ihai (fTTfira) proves it as well as the concluding 
words : and last of all (eaxoTov), He does not describe these 
appearances, and it is doubtful whether he thought it possible 
to describe them, for the word he employs : M(pOrj ~ he was 
seen^ does not lend itself to a complicated expansion such as 

> CCLV, 7. 

* It is only here that Paul uses the expression the Twelve ; there 
is therefore reason to suppose that he is repeating a tradition of the 
primitive eommunity. (/. Lietzmann, in LVII, 1 Cor., ad loc. 

* of one born out of due time means as of an apostle bom out of 
due time (ef v. 9). 

* We should notice that the Gospel tradition makes no mention 
of this evident, which therefore represents a later stage in the tradition. 
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that of a common meal, or of lonjf discourses, like those which 
are connected with the secotid earthly life of Jesus, i.r. his dwell- 
ing amongst his diseif>les for forty days. It is didieult to see 
why Paul should not have given the details if he had known 
of any. It is noteworthy that he (hH‘s not mention any women. 
Why should he have allowed a single one of tlu* essential and 
necessary proofs ^ which he had reeehed from the disciples to 
escape ? He would have been still less likely to omit the 
evidence of the appearances to the women, since, on account 
of their time and place, they would seem specially (‘onvineing. 
He could not therefore have known of them,' nor could P<‘ter 
and James, since he had talked with them in Jerusalem (Gal. 

i. ISjfif.). 

We must finally note that the appearances enumerated by 
Paul are evidently not connected w'ith the Resurrection nor 
with the Ascension ; neither the place nor the time are men- 
tioned : that is, he only places them in a general chronological 
order. 

We read in Matthew xxviii. 10 20: 

“ Then tlie eleven diseiplos went away into (ialilee, into a moun- 
tain where Jesus had appointe<l them.* And when they saw him, 
they worshipped him : tmt some doubted. And Jesus came and 
spake unto them, saying. AH power is ^iven unto me in heaven ami 
in earth.® Go ye therefore, and teaeh all nations, hapti/.iii^ them 
in the name of the Father, and of the Stm, and of the Holy Cilmst ® : 
teaching them to observe all things w'hats(»ever I have commanded 
you : and, lo, I am with you alw'ay, even unto the end of the worhl." 

The last formula ex[)lains the whole section. It is a beau- 
tiful and })rofound expression of the fundamental belief that 
Christ lives and will continue to live in the Church tmtil the 

* 1 For. XV. 14: “ If ('hrist be not risen, then is our prearhirift vain.'* 

* We do not know which mountain is meant. Everything a little 
out of the ordinary which Jesus did has been placed by Matthew on 
the mountain : it was not the time to change a convention, (f. 

cvm, i«. 

* It is in the apocah-ptic manner : Dan. vii. 14 : ** And there was 

given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that all people, nations, 
and languages . . ; Hev. ii. 26 : ‘‘ To him will I give power over 

the nations."' — Cf. Matt. xi. 27, wdio has already said something like 
that. 

* This formula appears to lK*ar some relation to that of the Didnehe, 
7, 1. It would l>e sufficient in itself to condemn the authenticity of 
the passage in which it occurs and which is written for it. It is evident 
that the Apostles were unacquainted with this last command (r/. (iai. 

ii. 8, and Acts x.-xi.) ; the author of the DidacM docs not refer to it. 
In the time of F^usebius another form of the text was know n : “ Go and 
teach all nations in my name, teaching them to observe all that / have 
commanded you." Cf. Conybeare, in ZNTW, 1001, 275 ff. 
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end of the world. The Evangelist wished to bid farewell to 
his reader on this essential note. He therefore gathered all 
the appearances of tradition into a kind of magnificent theo- 
phany, of which the disciples are only the speechless and ador- 
ing witnesses. However, he did not feel it possible to ignore 
another humiliating fact, which finds expression also in the 
famous Johannine episode of Saint Thomas (John xx. 26-9), 
viz, that the Resurrection found some of the disciples incredu- 
lous. The Easter faith apparently grew out of a gradual re- 
action, which the Evangelists tend to transform into a sudden 
event which grows ever nearer to the death of Jesus, as the 
successive stages of the tradition develop. The picture given 
by Matthew will not help us in solving the problem of the 
appearances in Galilee ; his synthesis only serves to prove the 
existence of the belief in their reality, and that in a form which 
is sulficient to make them incredible to us. 

The episode related in the twenty-first chapter of John 
(1-14) is much more interesting. This fragment, which is 
inserted as a kind of appendix to the Gospel, is by another 
hand, and in fact upsets the plan of the book which clearly 
ends with verses 80 and 81 of chapter xx.^ It is a secondary 
and tendencious addition, clumsy and inconsistent, and pro- 
bably intended to make the Gospel acceptable to the churches 
which adhered to the Synoptic pattern. The author of the 
Fourth Gospel accepts the tradition of the Jerusalem appear- 
ances, while the author of the appendix follows the tradition 
of the appearances in (Galilee although he places them after the 
others (xxi. 1). The juxtaposition of chapters xx. and xxi. 
which constitutes an inexplicable contradiction for us, certainly 
only appears to him as an additional body of useful informa- 
tion.* This is the scene which he depicts : The disciples have 
returned to Galilee and seven, including Peter and the sons 
of Zebedi‘e, go out by night, as of old, to fish in the sea of 
Tiberias. There is, thus, a complete change of scene from that 
of chapter xx. (c/. w, 22 and 28) ; it is the situation disclosed 
by the last words of the Gospel of Peter, ^ We are no longer 
dealing with the triumphant Apostles whom the breath of 
Christ has consecrated as his substitutes on earth, filling them 

‘CXXVn*, 514; CXIX, 184; XLV, ii, 286. No doubt is possible, 
and the desperate attempt of Lagrange (CXXVl, 520 ff.) to save the 
Johannine authenticity of ch. xxi. is inelTectual. — It is worth w’hile to 
read XLV, i i, ch. viii in its entirety, and CXXl, ii, 087 ff. 

• CXXIX, 485 ff 

• Ex\ Pefr., 60 ; “ As for me, Simon Peter and Andrew my brother, 
we took our nets and went to the sea. And there was with us Levi, son 
of AlpheuSf whom the Lord , , There the fragment ends. 
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with the Holy Spirit,^ but of disappointed humble folk, scat- 
tered in terror at the arrest of their Master, and forced to take 
up again their former life of toil : 

“ But when the morning was now conic, Jesus stood on the 
shore : but the disciples knew not that it was Jesus.* Then Jesus 
saith unto them, Children, have ye any meat ? They answered 
him, No.” 

They have caught nothing during the night. Then he tells 
them where to cast their net, and they cannot draw it in on 
account of the quantity of fish. The miracle opens tlieir eyes: 

” Therefore that disciple whom Jesus loved saith unto Peter,* 
It is the Lord. Now when Simon Peter heard that it was the l>ord, 
he girt his fisher's coat unto him (for he was naked), and did cast 
himself into the sea.” 

Meanwhile the others turn the ship and bring the net to 
land. Peter alone draws the net to shore and counts the 158 
large fish which it contains. A fire is lighted and tlie fish are 
cooking and 

“Jesus saith unto them. Come and dine. And none of the 
disciples durst ask him. Who art thou ? knowing tliat it was the 
Lord. Jesus then cometh, and taketh bn^ad, and giveth them, 
and fish likewise. This is now' tlic tiiird time * that Jesus shewed 
himself to his disciples, after he was risen from the dead.” 

The episode is connected with a miraculous draught of fish. 
Luke knew about it and used it in another connexion (v. 4 11).® 
He doubtless found the scene interesting but he could only 
make Use of it by transposing and adapting it to another setting, 
since his plan obliged him to omit the Cialilean apjiearances. 
We need not be surprised that “ he has rationalized a super- 
natural appearance'" (Lagrange). The form in which the 
Johannine tradition has reached us is far from satisfactory. 
We do not know what emotions it ascribed to Peter when he 

* John XX. 22 : “ And when he had said this, he breathed on them 
and saith unto them. Receive ye the Holy Ghost. . . .” 

* On account of the <Hstance or the imf)crfcct light ? The text 
perhaps suggests it, but does not state it. 

* A feature has almost certainly licen added to the original tradition 
in order to magnify the Ixrloved disciple ; the use of the word Lord, 
which could not be primitive, may perhaps prove it. It is possible 
that the original tradition attributed to Peter the merit of l>eing the 
first to recognize Jesus. 

* It is actually the third appearance if we count the two dcscribi‘d 
in the preceding chapter ; but it is not chronologically related to them ; 
it belongs to a different tradition. 

* Contra : C, 162. 
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met Jesus on the shore. Probably he threw himself at his feet, 
as in Luke v. 8, with some expression of shame for his denial 
at cockcrow (Mark xiv. 66-72), such as : “ Depart from me : 
for I am a sinful man ” (Luke). Nor do we know what took 
place after Jesus’ eucharistic act of distributing the bread and 
iish ; ^ the redactor probably cut his account short because he 
was specially interested in the conversation which he assigns 
to the end of the meal. But it is likely that the account is 
from a very early tradition, that is to say, it refers to the earliest 
appearance, the one, in fact, which Paul connects with Peter. 
The actual arrangement of the episode reflects secondary 
interests, but it may also show the original element in the story. 
Jesus appears to Peter one morning beside the lake, and perhaps 
to the other disciples imme diately afterwards (then of the twelve, 
says Paul). Of all the appearances related in the Gospels it 
is the one that is most likely to correspond to a remembered 
historical fact. It is not impossible that Mark related it in 
the original authentic ending, now lost, and which has been 
replaced by the apocryphal passage which has come down to 
us (Mark xvi. 9 20) in support of the tradition which placed 
the appearances in Jerusalem. 

The appearances in Jerusalem are attested in two passages 
in Luke which follow each other (Luke xxiv. 13-53), in the 
twentieth chapter of John, and in the canonical ending of Mark. 

The first Lukan passage, the most celebrated of all, relates 
the episode of the pilgrims to Emmaus. Two of the disciples 
are going “ to a village called Emmaus, ivhich was from Jerusalem 
about threescore furlongs,'' - and are joined by a traveller who 
walks with them and enters into conversation. They tell him 
about their disappointment, how they had followed a great 
prophet from whom they had expected the deliverance of Israel 
(xxiv. 21), and how he had perished at the hands of wicked 
men. Certainly some women had eome and said they could 
not find his body in the tomb on the morning of the third day, 
and that angels had appeared who told them that he was alive, 
but they did not know what to believe. The stranger reproves 
them for their lack of understanding and explains to them the 
Prophecies which foretold all that has happened.® Delighted 
with his company they invite him to supper : 

* The probability of this symbolism is rendered greater by relating 
the appearance to the miraculous draught of iishes. CXXIX, 444. 

* A great deal of trouble has been taken to identify this village, 
but without entire success. Cf, the Commentaries, especially C, 617 ff,, 
and CXCVm, 290 ff, 

* We must not forget that that is the chief argument of the first 
Christian apologists. 
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And it came to pass, as he sat at meat with them, he took 
bread, and blessed it, and brake, and fjave to them. And their 
eyes were of)ened, and they knew him ; an<l he vanished out of 
their sight” (30-1). 

They hasten back to Jerusalem where they I’uul the disciples 
assembled ; they tell them what has hapjX'ned and declare : 
“ The Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon,'" ^ 
We do not know from what source this episode of the 
pilgrims of Emmaus has come. Since Mark xvi. 12 -18 refers to 
it, its source probably belongs to the tradition of the Jerusalem 
appearances, but the evidence is weak. As presented by Luke, 
it has a symbolical purpose, viz, to indicate : “ that belief in 
the resurrection of Christ and in his presence among his disciples, 
in the commu7iion feast, were established at the same time," • 
We must therefore conclude that nothing at all took place at 
Emmaus and that the appearance in question is only a “ trans- 
position of recollections of the Galilean appearances," Such a 
literary effort would have presented no dilliculties to Luke. 

The pilgrims of Emmaus have not finished their story when 
Jesus in jierson enters the room where they are assembled and 
says : “ Peace be unto you ! " (xxiv. 86). Those pres(*nt are 
terrified thinking they sec a spirit (nvevpa), lie reassures them 
and calms them by showing them the wounds in his hands 
and his feet, and he tells them to touch him that they may 
be convinced that he is not a spirit. They are still doubtful ; 
they are too astonished to believe immediately ; then he 
expresses a wish to eat with them. After that he gives them 
a brief discourse, during which he opens their minds so that 
they may understand the scriptures, makes them his witnesses 
on earth and declares that they shall receive power from on 
high (44-9). Then he takes them towards Bethany, blesses 
them and disappears. What is probably a later addition adds : 
“ he was carried up into heaven," The interest of the fragment 
lies in the evident anxiety to emphasize all the material proofs 
of the Resurrection, by way of reply to sccjitical objections. 
There may also be seen the desire to vindicate the Church and 
to establish its authority. We have before us a “ discourse of 
the immortal Christ to the already constituted Church : it repre- 
serUs the growth of the faith and the development of the Gospel 
mission, aboui fifty years after the death of the Saviour," • 

^ The commentators have taken much trouble to explain this Simon. 
It may be an awkwardly introduced reminiscence of the priority of 
Simon Peter in the list of disciples to whom the Lord appeared. Cf. 
the Commentaries, od loc, 

* cm, ii, 767 ff. 


* Ibid., 776. 
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The contradiction has often been stressed between this 
second life of Jesus, which in Luke only lasts a few hours and 
ends with a quiet disappearance, and the account in Acts i. 3-9 
where it consists of forty days of familiar intercourse with the 
disciples, ended by the Ascension. It may be that the expan- 
sion in Acts only represents a redactional activity which has 
developed the two purposes which we have recognized in Luke 
xxiv. 86-49. Neither in Luke nor in Acts are we in the first 
stage of the tradition. 

The two connected episodes which we find in John xx. 
19-28 and 26 9 exhibit the same point of view as Luke and 
very likely come from him. A comparison of the two sources 
hardly leaves a doubt on this point : Mary Magdalene has come 
to tell the disciples that Jesus had appeared to her (xx. 18) ; 
but we do not know how they received the news. As they 
are assembled together on the Sunday evening with the doors 
shut, Jesus is suddenly in the midst of them and says to them : 
“ Peace be unto you! ” He shows them his hands and his side,^ 
and they rejoice to see him. He ordains them as his substitutes 
and breathing on them he imparts to them the Holy Spirit 
with the power to forgive sins ; * in other words, he establishes 
the apostolic authority which they arc to wield. The Evan- 
gelist does not relate the end of the appearance which has no 
more interest for him. Hut Thomas, one of the Twelve, is not 
there ; he does not believe the account given by the others, 
and demands proofs of a more material land ; he must place 
his finger in the wounds of the Crucified. Eight days later 
Jesus reappears in the same place to convince the disciple who 
has become a symbol of the sceptic (24-0), and, having done 
so, he concludes : “ Because thou hast seen me, thou hast believed : 
blessed are they that have 7wt seen, and yet have believed^ The 
Church is founded on this declaration. 

It is very evident that Thomas’ exclamation (xx. 28) ; “ My 
Lord and my God! ” could never have come from the mouth 
of a Jew. It implies the development of a christology which 
carries us far from the Resurrection and Jerusalem.® To the 
conception of Lord, which was only developed, as we shall see, 
in the Hellenistic community, it adds that of God, which clearly 
marks a still later stage in Christian speculation which cannot 
go back farther than the second century.^ Once the narrator 

* This is the feature which reveals the source of the account : Luke 
xxiv. John abridges his source. 

* John therefore combines Easter and Pentecost. * OXIX, 183. 

* It occurs in the so-called Epi stles of Ignatius, which unfortunately 
are difficult to date. Cf, CXClll, 801^. 
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made Jesus say what he wants him to say, he abandons 
him and we do not know how the Risen Jesus took leave of 
the Apostles. Alto^ther the account gives an impression of 
a tendencious creation whose setting is borrowed from Luke, 
belonging to no particular tradition or genuine recollection. 

The canonical ending of Mark (xvi. U--20) gives us another 
appearance of Jesus at Jerusalem. We read there that on the 
Sunday morning Jesus appears to Mary Magdalene.^ She goes 
to tell the disciples who “ rnourm d and wept ” ; they do not 
believe her. Meantime he has appeared “ in another form ” to 
two disciples “ cw they walked^' (we recognize the disciples of 
Emmaus). 

“ And they went and told it unto the residue : neither Indicvcd 
they them. Afterward he apjHjarcd unto the eleven as they sat 
at meat, and upbraided them with their unl>elief and hardness of 
heart,* because they believed not them which had seen him after 
he was risen.” 

A short discourse follows, similar in tendency and style to 
that in Matthew xxviii. 19, and also to that in John iii. 5 and 
18, and then comes the Ascension. 

The account does not name the place exi)ressly, but as it 
is in the same setting as Luke, we may probably i)lacc it in 
Jerusalem. Its author was not content to follow L\ike, but 
had the four Gospels and the Acts before him from which he 
has constructed a kind of mosaic. This fact, which disposes 
of the Marcan authorship of the section, also destroys its claim 
to antiquity.* His aim is clearly the same as that which we 
have found in different forms in Matthew, Luke, and John ; 
to validate the existence of the Church by a formal act of 
Christ. Some of the most important manuscripts (the Vatican 
Codex^ the Greek Codex Sinaitiem, and the Sinaitic Syriac) 
have not this canonical ending, while others have a different 
one. In the fourth century, Eusebius said * that “ in the 
accurate manuscripts^"' Mark ended with the words : for they 
xoere afraid (xvi. 8). A little later Saint Jerome * confirmed 

^ There is no question of tliat in the Marcan account which precedes 
(xvi. 1~8), We have in mind John xx, 14. 

• xai (byetdiaev Trpf dnurriav axrrwv xai axhf)QoxaQdlav . . . These three 
terms do not belong to the style of Mark. 

* It is known to Justin, Tatian and Irenasus, perhaps from Hebrews ; 
it is already current in the second century. For the weak orthodox 
defence of its authenticity, c/. Y, i, 75 jQT. ; XLIl, ii, 50, is more cautious. 
There is a detailed study in d, 456 ff. Contra : Loisy, Klostermann, 
ad lac.t and the latest examination of the question so far, in LIV% 609 ff, 

^ Ad Marinutn^ 1 {P.G., xxii, col. 937). 

^ Ep, 120, ad Uedibiam, 3. 
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this, and the Greek fathers of the same period, Athanasius, the 
two Cyrils, Basil, and Gregory Nazianzen, do not mention our 
passage ; they therefore did not consider it authentic. Neither 
Tertullian nor Cyprian, writing on baptism, cited verse 16, 
which would have been useful to them. It is probably a well- 
meaning attempt, dating from the first part of the second 
century, to bring Mark into agreement with the tradition of 
the appearances in Jerusalem while completing it according to 
the ending of Matthew. 

However that may be, this pseudo-ending affords the 
weakest possible evidence for the appearances, since it is clearly 
only a kind of mosaic made up of various earlier accounts. 

It is quite useless to insist on the very much later legendary 
productions which improved on the evidences for the Resur- 
rection contained in the canonical writings.^ Among the early 
Apocrypha, the Gospel of Peter, as we already know, places 
the first ap})earanee to the disciples in Galilee. On the other 
hand, the Gospel according to the Hebrews is in favour of Jeru- 
salem,* but in a new setting : Jesus as soon as he comes forth 
from the tomb hands his shroud to the high priest’s serv^ant 
and goes to find his brother James, because he knows that this 
excellent relative has taken an oath not to eat or drink until 
he has seen the Lord raised from the dead. 

Bring a table and bread, llien said Jesus. He took the bread, 

blessed it, broke it and gave it to James the just and said to him : 

My brother, eat your bread, for the Son of Man is risen from the 

dead.’’ 

This story beeann* a favourite one in the early Church.* 
It only interests us because of the emphasis it lays on the 
appearance to James, which may be indicated in 1 Corinthians 
XV. 7 {Inevra wtf Ofj "laxib^io ) — although the identity of the person 
in question is not specilied — and because of its obvious purpose 
of distinguishing James. Now the legend of James the brother 
of our Lord must not be confounded with the apostolic tradi- 
tion, which did not share the knowledge of the compiler of 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, that this James had drunk 
of the cup of tfw Lord, It is possible that there w as an appear- 
ance to James which convinced him, and that it was the cause 
of the prestige which he enjoyed later — if it is the same man 
— in the Christian community at Jerusalem. But these are 
secondary phenomena. 

* The subject is well treated in CXLII, 258-74. 

* In Hieron., Dt viria, 2. 

» Cf, Greg, Turon., Hist, Francorum, 1, 21 ; J. de Voragine, Legenda 
aurea, 07, 
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A comparison of the various sources which we have passed 
under review leads us to the following conclusions : 

(1) There is no agreement among our redactors as to where 
the apparitions took place : some say in Galilee, others in 
Jerusalem. Paul may be interpreted in cither senst*, and proba- 
bility definitely turns the scale in favour of Galilee, but as no 
source says Jinft Galilee, then Jerusalem, any chronological 
arrangement of the two groups must be puri'ly arbitrary. 

(2) There is complete disagreement regarding tlie number 
of appearances, but it appears probable that the (arliest tradi- 
tion attributed the first to Peter and the ‘Apostles. 

(8) The differences are no less eoneerning what Jesus did 
and said during these miraculous appearances ; but in the 
majority of the sources a special anxiety is displayed, although 
expressed in diffiTent ways, to establish apostolic authority 
and to justify the existence of the Ghureh, whieh did not corre- 
spond with what Jesus had expected and announced during 
his life. The diversity of the ways in whieh this is done con- 
demns the genuineness of the tradition, and their unanimous 
tendency proves that all the redactors w'cre swayed by the 
same apologetic necessity. 

(4) The liesitation, fear and even scepticism attributed by 
many of our sources to the disciples see rns to preserve in tradi- 
tion the memory of more or less obstinate doubts whieh belief 
in the Resurrection encountered first in the little evangelical 
band. 

(5) As in the case of the date, the jdace of the Ascensiem 
varies greatly from one semree to anotiicr, but the general 
tendency is to connect this glorious phenomenon as closely as 
possible wuth the Resurrect iejii. Acts i. is the emly exception. 

(6) The list of appe*aranc(*s given by Paul canne)t all be 
found in the ejther sources, anel much energy has been expended 
in trying to discover all his instances in the Gospels.' It is 
evident that if this list represents a traditie>n known te) Paul 
it does not coincide w’ith that which the most generous crit icism 
can succeed in extracting from the canonical Gospels : in one 
respect it is too long, in another too short ; too long b<fcausc 
the appearances to the 500 disciples, to James, and to all the 
Apostles — at least — are not in the Gospels ; too short because 
it does not include the disciples of Emmaus. 

(7) Harnack’s * very pertinent remark should not be for- 
gotten : “ The discovery of the empty tomb complicated and 

confused the tradition of thc^ appearances and Paul knew nothing 
of this discovery."' Nor is Paul the only w itness to the fact that 

^ Lietzmann, in LVn, 1 Cor. 78 Jf. 'XCIV, 112. 
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the tradition of the appearances is independent of the tradition 
of the discovery of the empty tomb. Mark’s account which 
breaks off (xvi. 8) with the silence of the women ; that of the 
Gospel of Peter which takes us into Galilee to show us the first 
appearance, and even that of Matthew, which reduces the 
appearances to one, in Galilee (xxviii. 16), all really bear witness 
to the same fact. All three doubtless mention the discovery of 
the empty tomb, but in relating it they give the impression of 
reserving an argument which may be of use rather than that 
of strictly following the order in which the first vindications 
of the faith in the Resurrection came into existence. 

The study of the earliest evidences for the appearances 
excludes therefore the discovery of the empty tomb from the 
primitive historical tradition, and clearly shows that belief in 
the resurrection of Jesus rests on these appearances. It leaves 
no other foundation for what is called the. Easter faith than 
the appearances themselves.^ We must now attempt to explain 
and interpret them. 

* ( 'ontra : LXXXVI. 100 , who really offers nothing but impressions. 



CHAI^TER VI 


THE EASTER FAITH 

QdvaxwOeiQ fiiv aoQxi Zoionoiifiels Ttvevfiart ~ put to death in the 
flesh, but quickened in (his) Spirit (1 Pet, iii. 18). 


The Statement of the Problem 

D enials of the Resurrection are as old as Christianity 
itself. An examination of the sources has led us to 
believe that many of the episodes related and many details in 
them all owe their origin and arrangement to the necessity of 
countering Jewish scepticism. A little later Christian apolo- 
getics had to reply to pagan scepticism. Thus Celsus ' asks 
whether the story of the Resurrection could not be explained 
by visions produced from the agitated brain of Mary Magdalene 
or of one of the disciples ; the suggestion of deliberate fraud 
also occurs to him. Since that time the supreme miracle has 
encountered innumerable contradictions. Believers however 
maintain that only rationalist prejudice could deny it, seeing 
that it is the most strongly attested fact in history. We know 
what to think of this assurance and that independent criticism 
has the best reasons for not accepting such a dogmatic assertion. 
The sober critic disclaims rationalist prejudice but believes it 
necessary to mistrust religious prejudice, realizing also that 
nothing should be rejected without adequate grounds. 

Here a distinction must be made between the process of 
explaining the alleged fact itself, that is of giving a reasonable 
critical interpretation of it, and the process of explaining the 
groimds upon which faith in the reality of the fact rests. 

To explain the fact of the Resurrection is to admit that the 
faith which accepts it rests on a reality. But this is not the 
same as an explanation of the kind of reality upon which it 
rests. When once the purely miraculous hypothesis has been 
discarded, support for all kinds of hypotheses may be found in 
the sources, b^use they favour none of them. It becomes a 
^ Origen, C. Celsum, 2, 55. 

J. 518 
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question of showing that out of certain assumptions, whose 
elements are taken in their natural order, the faith in the 
Resurrection could have grown and the story of the Resurrection 
taken shape. This is a problem which every student solves 
according to his understanding of it, with varying degrees of 
probability ; but the point must be emphasized that these 
probabilities themselves depend on a process of imagination ; 
the sources neither give nor suggest them ; and it is no argument 
to say that they do not reject them, because accounts created 
by belief, with the sole purpose of proving the reality of the 
Resurrection, arc by their very nature unfitted for any other 
purpose. At the most a few legendary details which, moreover, 
are peculiar to one or other of the narratives, may appear to 
afford grounds for certain inferences. For example, the con- 
fusion which Mary Magdalene makes between Jesus and the 
gardener, in John xx. 15, or the giving by Jesus to the high 
priest’s servant of the shroud which he takes off on leaving the 
sepulchre, according to the Gospel of the Hebrews, On the 
whole, the process is an arbitrary one. 

Up to the present time almost all rationalistic critics have 
been content with this process, because they have accepted the 
general outline, common to the different accounts : the burial, 
and the discovery of the empty tomb ; and above all because 
they admit this to have been the chronological order and not 
merely the logical order of the episodes. That is why it was 
necessary to explain the empty tomb. The utmost ingenuity 
remained fruitless so long as the statement of the problem 
remained unchanged. As soon as the rejection of the historicity 
of the essential facts of the burial and the discovery of the empty 
tomb becomes possible, the problem becomes one of explaining, 
not the significance of the facU but the origin of the belief 

This new problem of the cause, origin and growth of the 
Christian faith in the Resurrection wears a very different 
appearance. This belief is evidently a certainty to the first 
Christian generation ; but certainty is a state of mind which is 
not always based on material facts. On the other hand certainty 
always tends to materialize^ that is to say, to justify itself by 
facts and by reasons based on experiences. The essential thing 
is not to be misled by this secondary process but to recognize 
that it is secondary. Let us admit that the belief in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus may have been established under other con- 
ditions than those given in our sources, and these sources may 
represent nothing more than the creation of material support 
for a certainty which came into being independently of them. 

Let us define our starting-point. We have established ; 
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(1) that the appearances preceded the supposed evidence for 
the empty tomb ^ ; (2) that the appearances in Galilee preceded 
those in Jerusalem ; (8) that it is the appearances which first 
gave rise to the belief in the Resurrection. Our problem 
resolves itself then into the two following points : (1) What 
were the appearances and how did they beget the belief in the 
Resurrection ? (2) How did the narratives of the Great Miracle 

acquire their present form ? 


II 

The Nature of the Appearances 

If we believe our Gospels blindly, the disciples expected the 
Resurrection, because the certainty that it would happen was 
guaranteed by the predictions ^ of the Old Tcstamcuit and of 
Jesus himself.* 

But we must admit that at the time of the Passion the 
disciples of Jesus behave as if they had never heard anything 
about the glorious future reserved for their Master : they 
mourn over his death and the first announcement of the Resur- 
rection finds them sceptical. Moreover, when Jesus tried to 
instruct them in advance about the Great Miracle they did not 
understand him, as, for example, in Mark viii. 81 ; ix. 10 and 82. 
From which, unless we admit the absurd, we must conclude 
that Jesus predicted nothing of the kind, but that later, when 
faith found it impossible that the Lord should have been unaware 
of the fate that awaited him, it could find no better way of 
declaring that he had known it than by making him predict it. 

On the other hand we cannot see what scriptures foretold 
the Resurrection of the Messiah. The Jews had no current 
belief that He who was to come must die and rise again.* 

Everything, therefore, goes to prove that the disciples, 
fleeing from Jerusalem in fear and grief, had received a totally 
unexpected blow and that they returned to Galilee,* persuaded 

1 XXIV, 66. 

* Matt. xii. 40 (Symbolical interpretation of the story of Jonah) ; 

Luke xxiv. 27 (Discourse to the pilgrims of Emmaus). — C/. 1 Cor. 
XV. 4 : he rose again the third day according to the scriptures.'* 

* Mark viii. 81 ; ix. 9-10 and 81 ; x. 84 ; Matt. xii. 40 ; xvi. 4 and 
21 ; xvii. 9 and 28 ; xx. 19 ; xxvi. 82, and Syn. 

* We do not know if any sect believed it, and in any case eccentric 
views of sectaries must not be confounded with the teaching of the 
Old Testament. 

* The declaration which Mark xiv. 28 puts into the mouth of Jesus : 
“ I xDill go before you into Galilee'' is sufficient to prove that it was 
there that the first tradition took them back. The end of the Gospel 
of Peter bears out the same testimony. C/. £B, Gospels (Schmiedel), 188. 
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that Jesus was really dead. How then did they arrive at the 
assurance that he was dead no longer ? It is obvious that the 
idea of the resurrection presented itself to these men very 
differently from the way in which we regard it. It was familiar 
to them and they accepted it without difficulty, as many early 
thinkers did.^ Had we been in their place, our attitude would 
have been sceptical d priori^ so to speak, but it was not so with 
them. In their environment the resurrection anticipated at 
the end of time was expected to take the form of a material 
restoration of the body and to be a renewal of earthly life. 
The resurrection of Lazarus and the idea that Jesus was John 
the Baptist returned to life represent this conception.* 

On the other hand the disciples certainly believed in spirits 
and were convinced that the souls of men who have met a 
premature or violent death wander restlessly and terrify the 
living. Luke xxiv. 87 tells us that the diseiples thought they 
saw a ghost {idoxow TtvedpaOBOiQeiv) when Jesus appeared in the 
guest-chamber, just as they thought they saw a phantom when 
he walked on the water and joined them in their boat (Matt, 
xiv. 2G : UyovxBQ (pdvxaofxd iariv). A spirit, a phantom, a ghost, 
are kindred eonceptions, and at that time there was a general 
belief in them.* 

We may add that people were then generally incapable of 
distinguishing a subjective experience, an hallucination or even 
a dream from a really objective experience implying a basis of 
tangible reality. A nightmare is still commonly considered as 
a revelation from the other world.* In particular they had not 
the slightest idea of the mechanism of hallucination. 

If the disciples who witnessed the Resurrection had written 
down their impressions from day to day and these records had 
come down to us, much that remains obscure would probably 
be clear to modern minds in the light of experimental psycho- 
logy ; but the earliest testimony available, that of I Corinthians 
XV., is twenty-live years later than the death of Jesus and remains 
totally vague. The first conceptions changed rapidly, involving 
equally swift changes in the original reminiscences. Very soon 
the disciples, confused by the growing christological distortion 
of their testimony, became incapable of restoring it in its 
original form. It cannot be too often repeated that what we 
find in the sources is the conviction of those who thought they 

^CLXX, lily \ COli, 28G y XJLVIU, 77 y CCXOll, iiy 163. 

« XXXIV , 61. 

• XXXIV, 62 ; Swete, The Gospel according to St, Mark, 181, London, 
1898 ; DCG, art. Apparition, col. 111. 

« COL, 289. 
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had established the truth of the facts, and not the facts them- 
selves. And this unshakable conviction must not be confused 
with the legendary form in which it was clothed by the Gospels. 
We can agree with Loisy when he says ^ ; 

The accounts in the canonical and apocryphal Gospels do not 
represent the original appearances, but the way in which the belief 
in the resurrection of Christ became conscious, took shape and 
justified itself half a century and more after the birth of Christianity.” 

There is not the shadow of a doubt that the disciples believed 
in the reality of the appearances, nor can we deny that they 
possessed some kind of reality, but it remains to discover what 
kind of reality. We must note that in this case, to see and to 
believe one sees are two separate whieh tend to coalesce, but 
we cannot think we see without some cause, and every appear- 
ance possesses material or spiritual, objective or subjective 
reality. We need not linger over the insistence on material 
details displayed by Luke and John (exhibition of wounds, and 
meals taken with the disciples), because they are nothing more 
than an apologetic device intended to authenticate the Resurrec- 
tion, and reflect neither fresh nor distant memories. To eon vince 
ourselves of this, it is sufficient to compare them with Paul’s 
list (1 Cor. XV.) and with Mark xvi. 1-8, or even with Matthew 
xxviii. 9-20, which already shows signs of expansion : not oiki 
of these three sources gives any of the above-mentioned details, 
which would obviously have destroyed the illusion. 

If we think of the resurrection-experience as an hallucina- 
tion, we must suppose that it was repeated and under varying 
circumstances. It is possible that the disciples, perceiving on 
the distant shore of the lake in the haze of dawn a vague form, 
strangely resembling their Master, might think they saw him, 
but this will not explain the other occasions. We must imagine 
the circumstances of each. And even the attempt docs not 
take us far, for if by chance it contains the possibility of an 
explanation we cannot grasp it clearly. Candidly, the interpre- 
tation of “ sacred stories ” by common-sense and material 
contingencies is unconvincing : there is never much to be 
gained by confusing modes of approach which differ so widely. 

Moreover, if the disciples were deluded by false appearances 
they must have been predisposed by some cause, and their state 
of mind must have inclined them to accept a vision as a neces- 
sary phenomenon, and hence their mistake was only the almost 
inevitable realization of an inner expectancy ; in other words, 
it was caused and authenticated by this expectancy. If the 
minds of the disciples were in such a state of expectancy might 

iCLXn, 467. 
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not that be sufficient, without the medium of any exterior 
phenomenon, to produce visions ? Sitbjeciive visions, doubtless, 
but perfectly real to those who experienced them. If this were 
so, we should be confronted by one of the most perplexing, 
definite and over-mastering phenomena to which an unbalanced 
mind is liable ; most inexplicable to ignorant and credulous 
people ; that of hallucination and probably of collective hallu- 
cination. 

Would visions of this kind be an adequate foundation for the 
Easter faith ? The majority of independent critics, if not all, 
reply in the aflirmative.^ It is perhaps permissible to find 
support for this id<‘a in Acts x. 41, where it is said that Gk)d, 
after raising Jesus, did not manifest him to all the people, but 
only to those witnesses whom he had chosen beforehand. And 
we arc well aware that in the history of religious enthusiasm 
nothing appears more contagious than visions. In the narrow 
circle of enthusiastic believers it is enough for one to say with 
the ardour of conviction that he has seen the object of the collec- 
tive mystical desire for all to sec it also. Even in our times the 
Roman Catholic Church has to be cautious in the matter of 
apparitions of the Virgin, the reality of which is readily attested 
by enthusiastic groups of people. It is a common phenomenon 
of mental contagion which has been the object of much study. 

But the question might be raised why the disciples did not 
go to the tomb to verify their visions ? ^ There is little force 
in this objection, because the very idea of verifying presupposes 
doubt, and there is no ordinary connexion between the exalta- 
tion of the vision and the uninspired business of verification. 
On the other hand, was there even a tomb ? Reasons have 
already been given for thinking there was none, and for rejecting 
both the burial and the discovery of the empty tomb. There 
is another more serious objection : ® Why did this supposed 
exaltation of the disciples subside after having engendered some 
ten visions at most ? Reputed visionary sects such as the 
Montanists, Jansenists and Camisards were much more prolific. 
Doubtless, but in these sects the exaltation which produced 
visions and ecstasies — the two go together — was an essential 
element of their normal life. In their case visions and ecstasies 
were a manifestation of the Spirit, an answer to their per- 
plexities.^ But it was logical that the visions should cease for 
the disciples, once the affirmation of the Resurrection — he 
lives — had been made. Observe, they did not merely say ; he 

* Af ter Stra uss, Renan, R^ville, etc., cf. CXCm, 20 j^. ; CCL, 48. 

* CLXXXnr, ii, 474 jgr. • Itnd., 477. 

* Cf. the visions of Paul and those of Peter in the Acts. 
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lives, but : he lives in the glory of God ; he is exalted (Acts ii. 
82j6f., 36). He appears often enough for his followers to be 
convinced ; but his glory itself prevents him from multiplying 
those appearances w^hich were reserved for the parousia, 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed *’ 
(John XX. 29). In the above-mentioned sects, it was a regular 
habit ; in the apostolic group, it was only a sad and agonizing 
crisis which might have ended in the abandonment of their hope, 
but found its completion in exaltation : there it must cease. 
If, therefore, visions, or more accurately apparitions of Jesus, 
rose before the mind's eye of the disciples and created the illusion 
of physical vision, the explanation must be sought in the state 
of mind in which these men were at the time the phenomenon 
was produced. 

The authorities who had struck at Jesus doubtless thought 
it useless to pursue his disciples : logic and experience told 
them that it was finished. Everything leads us to suppose that 
the wretched disciples, driven by fear and despair back to 
Galilee, thought the same.^ There can be no doubt about their 
fall. The alleged prediction of Jesus in Mark xiv. 27 : “ All 
ye shall be offended because of me this night : for it is written, I 
will smite the shepherd, and the sheep shM be scattered," would 
not have been invented on purpose to humiliate the Apostles. 
On the contrary, it was intended to justify them ; their 
cowardice disappeared before the necessity of fulfilling the 
scriptures. Moreover, this fall implies, not loss of faith, but 
loss of courage ; terror at the overthrow of the hope which had 
sustained them on their way up to Jerusalem (the hope of 
seeing the advent of the expected Kingdom) and not loss of 
confidence in their Master. They fled because they were afraid 
and did not understand. If it had been otherwise, and in their 
despair they had descended so low as to deny Jesus as an 
impostor or a madman, nothing of all that we are considering 
now would have happened. When P. Lagrange translates * 
the name sc oxavdakiadrjaeade of Mark xiv. 27, as You will all 
be demoralized, he no doubt over-emphasizes the interpretation 
which he wishes to suggest, but he has grasped the essential 
meaning of the situation, as we must conceive of it. We seem 
to catch a glimpse of the wretched fugitives, with heavy hearts 
and streaming eyes {Gospel of Peter), in the two pilgrims to 
Emmaus, sadly comparing the tragedy of the death of Jesus 
with their shattered hopes : “ But we trusted that it had been he 
which should have redeemed Israel ” (Luke xxiv. 21). And yet 
they cannot believe that it is all over. They go on to say that 
1 XXXiV, 9. * Cl, 888. 
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what happened had to happen ; that if they did not understand, 
it was their fault and their Master must be right. We must not 
forget that these men are Jews who are aceustomed to thinking 
that the greatest good may come out of the greatest evil and 
who find in reflection on each fresh disillusionment, the source 
of some new hope, some fresh vision of cheer. ^ Since the blow 
which struck Jesus down did not crush them completely, it 
was of the nature of such a movement as theirs that a strong 
reaction should set in after a gathering up of all the encouraging 
elements of the past, and making the impossible seem possible.* 

In this case one important factor must be taken into account ; 
the influence that Jesus had acquired over them and the 
confident affection which bound them to him, their estimate 
of his personality and of the role God was reserving for him.* 
The constituent elements of this factor escape us ; but of its 
strength there can be no doubt, since it was sufficient to draw 
these men after so strange a prophet. It must have seemed to 
them d priori impossible that death could utterly destroy such 
a person and dissipate such an influence. Hence, as their hope 
and their confidence recovered from the catastrophe of the 
death of Jesus, it was to be expected that their first preoccupa- 
tion would tend to recreate the figure of the Crucified. But it 
is certain that other forms might and did occur to their minds 
before that of the Resurrection. 

If they had considered him during his lifetime as the present 
or future? Messiah, their reaction and its direction would perhaps 
be more easily explained,* although the fact of the death of the 
Messiah — of which Israel had not the slightest idea — must have 
been singularly embarrassing to them. Indeed, it might be 
supposed that they would bring him to life so that he might 
assume his Messianic role. But we have given the reasons 
which hinder us from attributing such a conviction to them 
before the Resurrection, and which suggest, on the contrary, that 
this conviction arose from the Resurrection itself according to the 
pattern of the belief expressed in Acts ii. 22-4 and 82-6 : “ Godhath 
raised that same Jesus to make him . . . both Lord and Christ'' * 
The disciples must have reasoned as follow : We have seen him, 
therefore he lives ; if he lives, it is because God has raised him 

1 CLXIV, 271 . * exem, 20. 

* XLVm, 77 ; XXXIV, 15 ; CXCm, 20 . 

* CCXXn, 74. C/. XXXIV, 22j0r. ; CLVI, 299 ff,, who attempts to 

prove that the Messianic faith of the disciples preceded and determined 
faith in the Resurrection. 

* Rom. i. 4 still bears a trace of the same idea : (Christ Jesus who 
was) “ declared to be the Son of God xvith potver, according to the spirit 
of holiness t by the resurrection of the dead,'' 
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for no less a purpose than to be the Messiah. They could 
assign no more exalted destiny to him and it must have been 
the first which occurred to them. It cannot be denied that such 
a transformation of current Messianic expectation seems hard 
to accept, but it is even more difficult to conceive of the trans- 
formation of the Messiah into a Galilean nabi who was unable 
to withstand the slightest attack of the goyim. Nevertheless 
the idea of ascension was not necessarily connected with the 
Messiahship : Moses, Enoch, Elijah, and Isaiah were supposed 
to have been translated, yet they were not Messiahs. 

Ill 

The Mechanism of the Appearances 

If we are to believe Paul’s assertion, it is not the assembled 
Apostles who sec Jesus first, but Peter by himself. And if we 
consider the matter it certainly seems that the belief in the 
Resurrection springs from Peter’s experience. This appears to 
follow, not only from the evidence of 1 Corinthians xv. 5, but 
from the peculiar phrase in Luke xxiv. 84 introduced into the 
story of the pilgrims of Emmaus : “ The Lord is risen indeed 
and hath appeared to Simon ” ; from the account now very 
much rearranged of the miraculous draught of fish in John xxi. 
and also from the statement of John xx. 6jfir., according to 
which Peter was the first to discover that the tomb was empty 
and to infer the resurrection of Jesus. The appearances to the 
women, placed first by some of our accounts, belong solely to 
the later expansion of the discovery of the empty tomb, Peter 
was probably the earliest of Jesus’ actual disciples, as he was 
certainly the first in the matter of affection and confidence. As 
far as we can ascertain from the sources he seems to have been 
of a sensitive and emotional nature, and probably extremely 
suggestible. The story of his denial (Mark xiv. 66-72) does 
not merely suggest that he could be lacking in courage, it also 
shows that he was regarded as the only one who did not utterly 
forsake his Master, in spite of the danger. He possessed a deep 
instinct of devotion and faith which no catastrophe could 
wholly obliterate. We read in Luke xxii. 81-2 : 

** Simon, Simon, behold, Satan hath desired to have you, that 
he may sift you as wheat : but 1 have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not : and when thou art converted, stren^hen thy 
brethren.” 

This text clearly proves two facts ; that Peter quickly 
recovered from his weakness and that he strengthened his 
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brethren^ the disciples, in their terrible trial. We may interpret 
the “ Feed my sheep ” of John xxi. 15 ff. in the same sense. 

We must think of him as having returned to his home at 
Capernaum and resumed his fisherman’s calling, with the boat 
which had so often taken Jesus across the lake. Everything 
there calls up memories of those days of hope and joy. The 
vision of his Master pursues him and indeed fills his whole life. 
His entire being centres in the thought that it cannot all be 
ended, that something will happen and happen through Him, 
that he has not deceived us nor forsaken us, he will come back 
to us. And while his grief at the loss of Jesus grows, and a hope 
that has no form, becomes keener, the expectation of the 
inevitable miracle surges in his heart. Reason demanded that 
this miracle should be a personal manifestation of the Crucified. 
Need we be surprised that Peter saw Jesus ? Where ? Prob- 
ably by the shore of the lake and under conditions favourable 
to hallucination : in the morning mist or the dazzling blaze of 
noonday. Perhaps he was alone when it happened, but not 
necessarily. He had already been able to gather round him 
some of the most steadfast of the disciples, the Twelve as Paul 
calls them (1 Cor. xv. 5), and nothing would be more natural 
than that they should have seen immediately after him. 

In a process of this kind the initial impulse is all that is 
needed. As soon as that is assured the rest follows, for con- 
tagion is the rule. It would work still better in this case because 
Peter’s companions arc in a state of mind similar to his own. 
Contagion could only fail to be produced if all these men had 
completely lost their faith or if they possessed a scientific con- 
viction that the appearance of a dead person was an impos- 
sibility. We know that neither of these things was so. And 
even incredulous people such as Jesus’ own family seem to have 
been, might in their turn feel a contagion, to which their mental 
outlook was favourable. None of the appearances enumerated 
by Paul are improbable, not even the one which speaks of the 
500 brethren together, if we realize that it is a question of such 
an appearance as is suggested by the word &(p6rj = he appeared^ 
he was seen, and not of such actualities of real life as those into 
which Luke and John introduce the Risen Lord. 

If we ask ourselves what Peter saw and what he concluded 
from it, we certainly shall not find any satisfactory reply in 
the Gospel sources because — as we have already seen — ^the 
Gospels offer us only later expansions developed in relation to 
credal considerations unconnected with historical facts. We 
must notice, however, that Paul, closing his list with the appear- 
ance by which he was himself converted, makes no difference 
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between that vision and those which convinced Peter, the 
Twelve and a number of disciples. He uses the same word to 
describe it : &<pdri = he was seen. This word does not neces- 
sarily imply the actual appearance of a person, but may only 
indicate an unusual phenomenon ; faith, conscious or uncon- 
scious, but expectant, accepts it as the revelation of the real 
presence of the Master. Paul does not tell us that he saw the 
Christ in person on the road to Damascus, but that he was 
dazzled by a great light and that he heard a voice which spoke 
with authority : how could he have doubted that this was a 
manifestation of the Lord Jesus, as indisputable to him as if 
he had seen the radiant countenance ? The use of the same 
word &<pOri in enumerating the other visions in the Pauline list 
certainly does not prove that they took place under the same 
conditions as the one on the road to Damascus, but it excludes 
such details as prolonged conversation, meals, and resumption 
of ordinary life, on which the Gospels dwell. If he intended a 
visual phenomenon he does not define it. He docs not repre- 
sent it as something that needed no explanation, like the actual 
apparition of a ghost. On the contrary, it is a conception that 
can easily receive the interpretation given by faith, and which 
can give definiteness to vague visual impressions. In 1 Cor- 
inthians ix. 1 Paul exclaims : Am I not an Apostle? Have 
I not seen {ovxl iiOQaxa) Jesus Christ our Lord ? ” 

He is certainly referring to the vision on the road to 
Damascus, as is shown by the connexion between the two 
assertions, for it was on the road to Damascus that Paul was 
invested with his apostolic status. But in none of the accounts ^ 
which we have of this miracle arc we told that Paul literally 
saw Jesus Christ. 

It is therefore possible that Peter had a visual hallucination, 
but it is also possible that the state of anxious expectancy in 
which he lived and the indefinite but irresistible hope which 
sustained him may have created their object for him, that is 
to say caused him to interpret some visual phenomenon, much 
more indeterminate than an hallucination, as a manifestation 
of the presence of Jesus. Many modem apparitions have been 
thus conditioned. We shall not attempt to define the pheno- 
menon more closely ; since it is not possible and the hypotheses 
or analogies thus produced could not be objectively convincing. 
Let us rather try to discover what conclusions Peter, and after- 
wards the other disciples, may have drawn from their vision if 
it was really what we have suggested it to be. 

It is clear that Paul did not imagine he had seen a mani- 
^ Acts ix. djQT. ; xzii. xxvi. 12 ff. 
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festation of Jesus the Galilean on the road to Damascus, but 
a communication from the glorified Lord. We read in 
2 Corinthians iv. 6 : 

For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, 
hath sliined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

It was, then, a divine light radiating from the face of the 
Lord which dazzled Paul. There is no reason to believe that 
he attributed to Peter’s experience any other character than 
that of his own ; Peter, like him, had seen his Master glorified, 
that is, speaking symbolically, exalted to the right hand of 
God, and shining with celestial light. 

If Jesus is thus exalted and dwells in the abode of his Father, 
it means that he could not be holden of death, and has 
really risen again. From this we may infer that Paul thought 
of this resurrection in terms of the general resurrection which 
he expected, since for him Christ’s resurrection is the guarantee 
of ours (1 Cor. xv. 17-20 ; Rom. vi. 8) and that the distinctive 
feature of our resurrection will be our glorification (1 Cor. xv. 
42 ff, ; 52 ff.) But it is not easy to understand how he imagines 
this general resurrection. He seems to use the word resurrection 
{divdaxaaiq) as a term in general use and not in its strict sense, 
just as we say the rising and the setting of the sun, although we 
know perfectly well that the sun neither rises nor sets.^ Many 
passages in the Epistles, indeed, strangely limit the meaning 
of the word. For example, 1 Corinthians xv. 50 concludes a 
long exposition of the idea, unfortunately consisting mainly of 
metaphors and comparisons, with this statement : “ Now this 
I say^ brethren^ that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God,'' What he means by “ this ” and by his metaphors is, 
apparently, that it will not be the body laid in the earth which 
will rise again : 

” Thou fool, tliat which thou sowest (the grain of corn) is not 
quickened, except it die : and that which thou sowest, thou sowest 
not that body that shall be, but bare grain. ... It is sown a 
natural • body ; it is raised a spiritual body ” (1 Cor. xv. SQff,), 

But Paul docs not go so far as to imply that a new body 
grows in the earth, as a new ear of corn rises from the decaying 
seed. He doubtless believes that God performs an act of 
creative will, by which he restores a body to us, but in the strict 

^ exem, 76 . 

* A body animated by a soul, therefore a living body. Cf. Guigne- 
bert, Remarques sur quelques conceptions chritiennes antiques, touduint 
Vorigine et la nature de Vdme, in BHPR, 1929, 482 jQT. 
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sense nothing of that which went into the tomb comes out of it. 
He may perhaps imagine that this new body awaits God*s time 
in heaven. That at least is the conclusion which can easily be 
drawn from 2 Corinthians v. 1 : “ For we know that if our earMy 
house of this tabernacle were dissolved^ we have a building of 
God . . . eternal in the heavens.*' It is obvious that he is 
speaking of a body {cf. v. 2 and 4). Therefore the spirit only 
of the original man, properly speaking, survives. If our com- 
parison between the Pauline conception of the general resur- 
rection and the Apostle’s idea of Christ’s resurrection is correct, 
then Paul was interested in the spiritual reality ^of the Risen 
Lord and not with the fate of the corporeal body of Jesus. 
That is what the post-Pauline redactor of 1 Peter (iii. 18) meant 
when he said of Christ that he had been “ puf to death in his 
flesh {davarcoOelg fxh aaqxC) but quickened in his spirit ” 
{CcooTzoiTjOelg Si Trvev/uarc), an exact counterpart of the verse 
from 1 Corinthians xv. 44, just quoted : "" It is sotvn a natural 
body {(meigerai aajpa tfwxexbv ) ; it is raised a spiritual body ” 
(iyelQBxat acj/ia nvevparixdv). A modern spiritualist would 
say that the Risen Lord had an astral body.^ 

Paul therefore does not say that Jesus is raised in the flesh ; 
he even positively states the contrary, and there is a striking 
difference between the conception of the Great Miracle reflected 
in the Pauline texts and that which may be gathered from the 
Gospels and the Acts. The Tarsiot is not interested in Jesus’ 
return to a terrestrial life nOr in the restoration of the natural 
conditions of a renewed human existence. In reality, resurrec- 
tion means for him exaltation to the presence of God, glorification^ 
It is curious that in the only passage in which the Apostle 
explains in detail his ideas on the being and nature of Christ, 
from his pre-existence to his exaltation (Phil. ii. 5 ^.), no 
positive mention is made of the resurrection but only of the 
exaltation (ii. 9: did xal 6 de6g avrov vnegiyjajaev where- 
fore God also hath highly exalted him ”). One may then be 
certain that the Jesus seen by Paul in the conditions de- 
scribed is the glorified Lord, unfettered by the bonds of the 
flesh. There is no need to speak of Ascension here ; Jesus is 
risen because he is glorified ; the two processes blend in some 
way. It is only the materialization of the glorified body which 

^COL, 294. 

* XXXIV, 61 : Auferstehung, Auferweekung — V erherrlichung and 
ErhOhung. This equivalence is found in Paid and his followers; to 
the idea of resuscitation {dvlatrj/ju, dvaaraaiq, in Rom. vi. 5 ; 1 Ck>r. xv. 
21 ; Phil. iii. 10 ; 1 Peter iii. 21 ; etc.), of awakening (iyelQci), in 1 Cor. 
xv. 15 ; 2 Cor. i. 9 ; Rom. vi. 8, etc.), corresponds that of exaltation 
(d7teQvy>6oi in Phil. ii. 9) and of glorification {dvakafi^dvm, in 1 Tim. iii. 16). 
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would make Ascension necessary, and with Paul we are still 
far from a realistic conception of the Resurrection. It is 
because he has seen the exalted Christ that he believes in his 
Resurrection “ according to the scriptures.** 

We must not confound Peter and the Galilean disciples with 
Paul and the Hellenistic Christians to whom the idea of the 
resurrection of the flesh was unacceptable ; and we are not as 
well documented about the former as we are about the latter. 
Acts ii. 28 jOT., however, calls for some comment : 

“ Him, being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of G^, ye have taken, and by wicked hands have cruci- 
fied and slain : whom God hath raised up, having loosed the pains 
of death : because it was not possible that he should be holden 
of it.’* 

It is doubtless a confused passage, in an artificially arranged 
setting, yet its verses may well reflect something of the disciples* 
first impressions : It was impossible that Jesus should be held 
by the bonds of death ; God withdrew him from its awful grasp, 
and if he abandoned him at first, he did so with a purpose. The 
explanation, the theology of these fundamental affirmations 
and their spiritual justification, already adumbrated in this 
passage of Acts (cf, ii. 26-7 and 81), were to come later ; ^ but 
essentially they imply nothing more than Paul has said. It 
is suflicient to refer to the conclusion given in verses 82 and 86 : 

’’ This Jesus hath God raised up, whereof we all are witnesses. — 
Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly, that God hath 
made that same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and 
Christ.” 

The formula bears a Pauline stamp, but it none the less 
expresses the truth that it was the certainty of the Resurrection 
which buoyed up the disciples, strengthened their assurance 
that the Master had not deceived them, convinced them that 
he was the Messiah and suggested the satisfying explanation 
of what had been their great stumbling-block. He died because 
he had to die, because that was God’s plan and because his 
ignominious death was in reality only the first stage of his 
glorification. ‘ 

Let us sum up our facts and our conclusion therefrom. The 

^ The redactor of the Acts is thinking of a usefid passage in Ps. xvi. 
(xv. of the Septuagint) 10 : ” Thou wiU not leave my soul (ri)v yn)xi^ 
fwv n the source of my life) in hell ; neither toilt thou suffer thine Holy 
One to see corruption.*^ 

* The idea appears clearly in the parable of the Talents, in Luke 
xix. 12 jST., where ” a certain nobleman went into a far country to receive 
for himself a kingdom ” ; he returns indeed as king and punishes those 
who tried to oppose his enthronement. 
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disciples returned to Galilee perplexed, troubled, and afraid ; 
discouraged, too, because none of their hopes had been realized 
and they had sustained a crushing blow ; but they did not 
despair. They were too deeply attached to the person of Jesus 
and remained too confident in his promises to lose hope com- 
pletely. After the first shock those deep feelings rose again to 
the surface w^hen they were back in their homes where their 
hopes were revived by so many memories. 

The promised future which had attracted and bound them 
to Jesus was bound up with his person : to admit that he had 
disappeared for ever w^as to abandon all hope. Their faith was 
centred in, and, n^ight say, hypnotized by this idea : it is 
not possible that should have deceived us, that he should 
have forsaken us, or that he should be irrevocably dead. 

Such a tension of desire and faith in the minds and hearts 
of uncultured men, inclined to mysticism, inflamed by moral 
suffering and anxious expectation, has only one logical outcome — 
the occurrence of visions. Peter sees Jesus first and the others 
see him afterwards and in the same way. 

It matters little whether they have true hallucinations or 
whether they interpret visual phenomena and turn them into 
hallucination. They perceive their Master. There is no ques- 
tion of material contact nor of a resumption, however fleeting, 
of ordinary life and intercourse, but, if we may call it so, of an 
illusory externalization of this deep conviction : he cannot be 
dead, therefore he is alive. 

The disciples do not actually conclude from this conviction 
and the visions which authenticate it, that Jesus has come forth 
from the tomb in flesh and blood, but that he has been glorified,^ 
that all that is still living of him has been transported into the 
glory of God and remains with the Most High awaiting the hour 
of the inauguration of the Kingdom. This very vague expres- 
sion : all that is still living of him, is used deliberately because 
the reality imagined by Peter and his companions lacks 
sharpness. They probably do not attain Paul’s comparative 
definiteness of statement because their minds are filled with 
popular realistic ideas of the resurrection and also with super- 
stitions concerning spirits and ghosts. Moreover, it is doubtful 
whether they attempt to systematize their impressions. They 
are satisfied to possess a definite sign which proves that the 
Nazarene has not failed them. They are not concerned with 
logic and criticism. 

The sign restores to their faith not only all its assurance but 
all its vigour. That faith finds a leaping-off place, so to speak, 
^ C/. CLVI. 284 jr. 
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from the idea of the Resurrection, which gave its initial impulse 
to the apostolic preaching and remained its firmest foundation. 
It is not likely that the Old Testament, or myths of a dying 
and rising God in the pagan Mysteries, played any part in 
the birth of the belief in the Resurrection. It arose solely 
from a psychological phenomenon, whose mechanism we have 
attempted to understand. But it is no longer possible to rely 
on this proof as soon as the preaching of the Resurrection 
extends outside the narrow circle of its immediate witnesses. 
It becomes necessary to prove that the Resurrection was God’s 
purpose, and to justify it from the Old Testament which must 
have predicted it. 

It is naturally contested, especially by tSSI^ews, and must be 
demonstrated by proofs and arguments. Opposition engenders 
proof which, contested in its turn, provokes a further proof ; 
and this apologetic development, already in an advanced stage 
in the Gospels, expands when it escapes from the apostoUc 
circle where it is no longer hampered by any actual memory of 
the historical reality. Moreover, a certain popular conception 
of the Resurrection soon tends to obtrude itself and become 
superimposed on the first account. 

As soon as Christian propaganda is carried outside the 
strictly Jewish world it encounters immortality Mysteries, 
religions of salvation, the saviour gods of which die and rise 
again, all of which cannot fail to react on the earliest presenta- 
tion and setting of the Resurrection although they pave the 
way for its acceptance. 

Through the operation of these inevitable and irresistible 
influences the narratives of the Resurrection came into existence, 
and grew more complicated and incredible, until they finally 
lost all semblance of historical reality. 

IV 

The Growth of Legend 

We must now endeavour to gain some insight into the 
process of legendary expansion. Early belief was not expressed 
in such a statement as : he rose again in the body ; he came out 
from the tomb, but thus : God has exalted and gl^fied him until 
the time appointed for his return. He has left this world and gone 
back to the Father, says John xiii. 1.^ If such a conception had 
continued to prevail generally, there would have been no need 

^ There remain traces of this first stage of belief, outside the Epistles 
and the Acts, even in our canonical Gospels : In Luke xvi. 22 the dead 
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to describe the burial, the miraculous rolling away of the 
sepulchral stone, and all the material elements of the Resur- 
rection. And it is because this account was not origmal but 
was composed of many new and imaginary incidents and 
modifications, originally independent of each other, and equally 
devoid of all historical foundation, that the stories of the Resur- 
rection contain so many contradictions. Even considered 
individually on their own merits, they do not succeed in giving 
us a coherent picture of the Risen Lord,^ who is represented in 
the same source, now as a mere spirit which passes through 
closed doors (Luke xxiv. 36, and particularly John xx. 19 and 
XX. 26) and now as a perfectly palpable being of flesh and blood 
who performs the functions of ordinary life (Luke xxiv. 40-2 ; 
John XX. 20 and 27). 

It has already been said that the earliest mode of conceiving 
of the Resurrection could not last because it could always be 
challenged by outsiders who, not having seen, could always 
argue that there had been fraud or empty illusion, and it was 
this state of mind which led those who believed to materialize 
the Resurrection, because it was only when it was presented 
thus that material proof of it could be furnished. 

The inevitable effect of the Jewish environment is seen in 
the tendency to render the fact of the Resurrection more accept- 
able by assimilating it to current conceptions of the Resurrection ; 
that is to say, by seeking to prove the reality of the glorification 
of Jesus by a preliminary Resurrection conformable to popular 
ideas. But when we pass to the Hellenistic environment, we 
find that the Greeks, though willing to accept the glorification 
or the apotheosis of the central figure, are averse to the idea of 
a resurrection of the flesh. ^ Hence it becomes necessary to 
multiply irrefutable proofs for their benefit. It is therefore the 
opposition encountered by the fundamental affirmation. He 
has risen again, which gradually forced Christians to develop the 
legend of the Resurrection. This process must not be confused 
with the clever creation of fictive narratives, deliberately 

Lazarus is carried by the angels into Abraham's bosom, without there 
being any question of burial or resurrection. In Luke xxiii. 43 Jesus 
on the cross says to the penitent thief : “ To-day shall thou be xmth 
me in paradise," as if he expected to go straight up to God after his 
death. To go up in the spirit, of course, and that is why he says in 
Luke xxiii. 46 : “ Father, into thy hands 1 commend my spirit" Cf, 

XXXIV, 19 ; cxcra, raff. 

^ G. Bertram, Die Himmelfahrt Jesu vom kreuz und Glaube an seine 
Aufe rstehung (Festgabe fiir Adolf Deissmann), 188 ff., Tubingen, 1926. 

* XXXIV, 63, which refers to the evidence of Acts xvii. 31-2. Later 
on the question became insistent. 

J. 


M M 
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intended to deceive. It was nothing of the kind. Each added 
detail represents a conviction, however ill founded, unverified 
and indeed unverifiable, which in the mind of the apologist is 
sufficiently justified by its necessity and its logical probability. 
Once the first step has been taken the others follow naturally. 

The first step would seem to have been taken somewhat 
as follows : ^ As soon as the assertion was made, He has risen 
again^ even if in the spirit were understood, the objection 
arose : But was he really dead ? And no doubt the best reply 
that could be given was : He was actually buried. But then 
it became necessary to state at what time and under what con- 
ditions he came out of the tomb. It was obviously impossible 
to rely upon facts in making such a statement. That is why 
Paul makes the burial and the resurrection on the third day 
(1 Cor. XV. 8) clearly dependent on the scriptures. As far as 
we know there does not exist in the Old Testament any teach- 
ing concerning the resurrection which could be applied to Jesus, 
and the theory, often maintained, that it was a tradition 
peculiar to the Nazarenes, is quite unfounded, and has appar- 
ently been invented ad hoc.* But, on the other hand, there 
were two useful passages * which gave an answer to the ques- 
tion : at what time? We read in Jonah i. 17 : “ And Jonah 
was in the belly of the fish three days and three nights^^* and in 
Hosea vi. 2 : “ After two days will he revive us : in the third 
day he will raise us up^ and we shall live in his sighV^ The 
two quotations do not entirely agree and Christians had some 
difficulty in reconciling them, that is to say, in subordinating 
the first to the second,^ but on the whole the third day seems 
to be indicated by both. Moreover, if Jesus came out of the 
tomb on the third day, must he not have been interred on the 
first day ? And must not the antecedent condition have been 
as definitely guaranteed by scripture as its consequence ? 

Even though the principle of a material Resurrection had 
been accepted, they did not at first venture to give detailed 
accounts of the phenomenon, as in the case of the Passion,® 
and we have already noticed that it is only the later apocryphal 
Gospels which describe the coming out from the tomb. 

It is evident that the affirmation of the discovery of the 
empty tomb, introduced in Mark xvi. 2ff. with an awkward- 
ness which reveals its novelty, could only satisfy very credulous 

1 XXXIV, 71 jgr. ; cxcm, 79 g. 

*XXX1V, 71. This theory, developed by Maurenbrecher in par- 
ticular, has been favourably received (Zimmem, Gunkel, A. Meyer, 
Fiebig), but it has no do cum entary support. Cf. XLVIll, 82 ; contra^ 
XU, 148. * cm, i, 176, and LXXIX, 200. 

* L-a, i, 882, and 427 Jf. ; CXCm, 29, n. 1. • LXXIX, 254#. 
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believers. Something better had to be discovered. They 
ended by justifying the Resurrection by pseudo-rational com- 
parisons which make us smile but which satisfied certain 
requirements of the Greek mind.^ 

Once launched the legend naturally fed on elements bor- 
rowed from its environment ; and thus it remembered that 
Adonis and Osiris rose again on the third day, and details were 
taken from the myths of the dying and rising gods.* 

It seems possible to trace four stages in the evolution of 
this legend : (1) Visions persuade Peter and the disciples that 
Jesus is living, that he lives in his spirit {CtoonoitjOeig Ttvev/ian)^ 
glorified by God. (2) If he is living, it means that he is no 
longer dead ; he has therefore risen again and popular belief 
as well as the necessity of finding a defence against the accusa- 
tion of an illusion soon make themselves felt : he rose again 
with a body. Moreover, as soon as an answer is given to the 
question when? even if it refers only to the date of glorifica- 
tion, by means of Jonah i. 17 and Hosea vi. 2 it becomes neces- 
sary to admit a resurrection since these passages suppose one. 
The first witnesses, let us say the Apostles, can accept so much, 
but nothing more^ because they are supported by scripture. 
Outside their circle the same limitation is not felt. (8) Material 
details multiply in reply to objections : the burial, the guard- 
ing of the tomb, the sealing of the stone, the appearances on 
the third day in the neighbourhood of the tomb, the apoca- 
lyptic emergence of the risen Lord, etc. (4) Various expan- 
sions occur, the result of reasoning which already bears the 
stamp of theological speculation. Three are particularly im- 
portant ; the descent into helU the fixing of the date of the 
Resurrection, and the Ascension. 

The descent into hell is the answer to the question whether 
Jesus was really dead, in the earth, during the time that elapsed 
from the evening of the burial till the morning of the resur- 
rection ? A time came when faith could not be satisfied with 
this belief. Perhaps some prophecy, unknown to us,* decided 
^ CCLV, 99. Cf. a curious passage in Clement of Rome : 1 Cor. 
xxiv. 2~25, 6 : “ Day and night are symbols for us of resurrection : the 
night fails asleep and the day rises ; the day passes away and the night 
swxeeds it.** The point at issue is that of the general resurrection, 
but the author begins by saying that God has given us the grounds for 
the hope by raising the Lord Jesus Christ from the dead. — Theophilus, 
Ad. Autol., 1, 18 ; Tertullian, De resurrectione camis, 12; Pseudo- 
8 Cor., 28, in XXIII, no. 12. 

*XXX 1 V, 70jgr. 

• Justin, Dud., 72, 4, reproaches the Jews with having suppressed 
a passage in Jeremiah which was supposed to run : The holy Lord 
God of Israel has remembered his dead who sleep in the earth of the grave 
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the question of how the interval was spent : preaching to the 
righteous dead. The only authentic trace of this curious 
addition ^ to be found in the whole of the New Testament is 
in the post-Pauline 1 Peter where it is said that (iii. 19) Christ 
“ being put to death in the flesh ” went to preach “ unto the spirits 
in prison {iv (pv^ax^)^ and a little farther on (iv. 6) that 
gospel (was) preached also to them that are dead ” {xal vexgolg 
evayyeXlaOrj), The origin of this legend * has been much 
discussed ; but it is sufficient here to notice that it was not an 
early one and results only from later speculation.* 

The date of the Resurrection was not fixed without some 
difficulty, because the third day of Hosea vi. 2 and the three 
days and three nights of Jonah did not agree when taken separ- 
ately,* but appeared at first to demand a difference of a day 
between the respective dates. But in the time of Jesus there 
was a popular belief that the soul of a dead person remained 
in or near his body for three days, at the end of which it departed 
and corruption set in.® Since Psalm xvi. (xv.) 10 asserts that 
God will not suffer his Holy One to see corruption, Jesus can- 
not remain longer tlian three days in the heart of the earth. It 
may be that tlie remembrance of the resurrection of Osiris on 
the third day after his death, or that of Attis on the fourth, 
exercised some influence on Hosea and Jonah,® but that did 

and has descended to them to tell them the good neivs of their salvation ” 
(transl. Archinibault, i, 34a). Ircnscus re|>cat8 this passage which 
cannot possibly have any foundation ; but the pseudo-prophecy may 
have had some currency. 

* Contra : Loofs, ChrisVs Descent into Hell, in Proceedings of Con- 
gress on Hist, of Religions at Oxford (1010) : he quotes several texts 
in allusion to the descent into hell which are not convincing. — Cf, 
CXLII, *240 ff , ; J. Turmel, Jm descents du Christ aux enfers*, Paris, 
1905, and J* Kroll, Beitrdge zum descensus ad inferos, Konigsberg, 1022. 

* On the discussion, cf, the Commentaries on 1 Peter, particularly 
Windisch, Die Katholischen Brief e* (in LVII), 71 jQT., and R. Perdelwitz, 
Die Mysterienreligion und das Problem des I, Petrusbriefes, 81 ff , ; Giessen, 
1011, CXCin, 82j(f. ; Loofs, op, cU, 

* The Odes of Solomon (probably belonging to the first quarter of 
the second century) mention it (xlii. 15-16). It cannot have been very 
long in existence. 

* The following support t/; rfj rglru : 1 Cor. xv. 4 ; Matt, 

xvi. 21 ; xvii. 28 ; xx. 19 ; Luke ix. 22 ; xviii. 83, and psTd rgeig 
fipigag : Mark viii. 81 ; ix. 81 ; x. 84 ; Matt. xii. 40 decidedly sup- 
ports the same formula, but does not adhe re to it. 

* m, 841 ; exem, 80 ; CIII, i, 177 ; XXXIV, 70 ; CCL, 296.— C/. 
Jolm xi. 89, where Martha, the sister of Lazarus, says to Jesus : 
'' Lord, by this time he stinketh : for he hath been dead four days,^' 

* CCXLVn* 86 ; eXem, 80. Perhaps the resurrection of Adonis 
was also celebrated in Phoenicia on the third day, Cf, Baudissin, 
Adonis und Eshmun, 409. Leipzig, 1911. 
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not directly determine the Christian belief ; the idea was in 
the air. There is scarcely any probability that the fixing of 
the death of Jesus on the Friday depends on a reminiscence, 
and we have no indication that the Resurrection was ever placed 
on any other day than Sunday. In other words, as soon as it 
was stated that the Master rose on such and such a day, Sunday 
was selected as the day. This was apparently the first detail 
of Holy Week to be fixed, and indeed it determined all the 
others.^ It is the orthodox view that the Resurrection of Jesus 
made Sunday the Lord's day ; but the critic may be permitted 
to ask whether it was not the contrary which happened, and 
whether the Resurrection was not fixed on the Sunday because 
that day was already considered as the Lord’s day. No scrip- 
tural passage suggested Sunday as the Resurrection day.* On 
the other hand, it appears that the first day of the week was 
the one on which a religious meeting * was held, from the very 
earliest Christian times, and that it was the Lord's day^ or if 
you prefer the risen Lord's day, but the risen Lord’s day is not 
to be confused with that of the Resurrection,* and nothing 
points to the idea that the memory of the Resurrection had 
any influence in fixing the religious service on that day. 

It is generally said that Sunday was chosen to distinguish 
the Christian meeting from the Jewish sabbath. It would then 
point to a later arrangement which took place after the separa- 
tion of the religions and in* a Hellenistic environment. The 
desire of not being confused with the Jews appears clearly in 
the Didachi (viii. 1). But for pagans Sunday was the day of 
the sun {dies solis) : could a connexion have been established 
between the glorified Lord and the sun ? 

Adherents of the mythological school do not hesitate. For 
them Jesus is the sun God.* Without going to this extreme 
it remains true that an analogy was early perceived between 
Christ in glory and the sun ; he is pre-eminently the essence 
of light.* We remember the passage in Luke i. TSjQT., in the 
song of Zacharias : “ the dayspring from on high hath visited 
us, to give light to them that sit in darkness," and in Revelation 
xix. 12 ; “ his eyes were as a flame of flre ” ; and especially in 
John viii. 12 : ‘‘ I am the light of the world : he that followeth 
me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the light of life ” 
(c/, ix. 5). On the other hand, at the time of the rise of Chris- 
tianity sun gods were honoured everywhere, gods of salvation, 

» CCI, 61 . 4 • cm, i, 177. 

• The expression xvQlaxri occurs in Rev. i. 10. 

* L oisy, BHLR, 508, 1912. 

‘CLVin, i and ii. 


* eexxn, 82. 
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for the most part, for whom it seemed natural — and necessary 
— to substitute the true sol salutis^ the radiant Christ, the 
conqueror of the evil shades of darkness in which the Black 
One^ the Devil,' reigns. Philo had already often spoken of the 
Logos as the sun (cf. John i. 9 : “ Thai teas the true light 
= fpd)c x6 iXrjOivdv, which is the equivalent of rjXiog 6 iXrfiivdg). 
The transference of the symbol to the Logos-Jesus was equally 
inevitable. Once this preliminary assimilation had been accom- 
plished, it became almost unavoidable that the day of the sun 
should be the day of the glorious Lord, as a result of his glori- 
fication. This explanation forces itself upon us as soon as we 
look for the origin of the religious observance of Sunday by 
believers.* Thus the connexion of the Resurrection with the 
Lord’s Day, which is the starting point of the liturgical organiza- 
tion of Holy Week, resulted from a desire to justify established 
religious custom and from the reasoning which tended to con- 
fuse the day of the Resurrection with the day of the Risen 
Lord. 

The Ascension explains by a necessary miracle the return 
of the Glorified Lord to heaven after having assumed a material 
form on earth. 

At first it is confused with the Resurrection, as we have 
seen. The Synoptics know nothing about it, for Luke xxiv. 
51, which mentions it, placing it however on the first day of 
the week, is probably a late passage.* John and the Gospel 
of Peter suppose an immediate ascension, and we read again in 
the Epistle of Barnabas (first quarter of the second century) 
XV. 9 : “ Th^ is why we celebrate with joy the third day on which 
Jesus rose from the dead and on which, after showing himself 
he ascended into heaven^ Apparently the question soon arose : 
why the risen Jesus did not remain on earth to establish the 
Messianic Kingdom. This explains the compromise expressed 
in Acts i. 8 ff, where Jesus is described as spending forty days 
among his disciples, “ speaking of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God."" And this second terrestrial life is brought 
to a close by the Ascension, which inaugurates the expectation 
of the parousia, that is, of the great manifestation of the Messiah 

^ The passages are collected and carefiilly explained in F. J. Dolger, 
Die Sonne der GerechHgkeit und der Schxvarze. Munster, 1010, particu- 
larly loojy. 

• eexxn, 85 ; XL Vin, 74 . 

* C/. XCShU, 248 ; LXXXIV, 143, still maintains that the suppression 
of xxiv. 51 is a correction which harmonizes Luke and Acts. This is 
possible. With regard to the divergence between Luke and Acta as 
to the date of the Resurrection and the attempts at reconciliation, 

XLV, iii, 156, n. 1. 
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prophesied by Daniel. He and God alone know the time of 
this final return and it is useless to attempt to guess it. The 
death of the Lord, the first great stumbling-block, is then 
explained by the necessity of r^eeming man and the Cosmos. 
That is Paul’s thesis and the core of his preaching which he 
himself calls (1 Cor. i. 18) the preaching of the cross {6 Arfyoc 
6 Tov (TTovgov ) ; but this carries us beyond the boundaries of 
Palestine and the apostolic point of view. The same is true 
of the legend of the second terrestrial life, which the original 
disciples could not possibly have accepted. 

The legend of the Resurrection continued to undergo expan- 
sion, but we may say that it had assumed its essential form 
by A.D. 60 or 70. It was the result of a continuous process 
inspired by an inward logical necessity which transformed the 
spiritual manifestation which illuminated and strengthened 
Peter, into the material manifestation described by the sources. 
The impulse of the process is to be sought in the attempt to 
meet sceptical objections and hostile criticisms. 


Conclusion 

We do not know what happened to the body of Jesus after 
his death. Synoptic tradition was no better informed and the 
story of the burial which it reports is only a deduction resulting 
from apologetic necessities. In its earliest form, the belief in 
the Resurrection was the result of a return of confidence in 
Jesus on the part of Peter and his companions, which the 
unexpected arrest and crucifixion of their Master had almost 
shattered. This process was the result of certain conditions 
in their environment, which also helped to determine the 
conclusion they reached and to ensure their success. 

The evolution of the legend was a complicated process in 
which were combined details produced by apologetic needs, 
inferences arising from the Christological development of the 
faith, and expansions resulting from theological speculation. 
The completed result bears the impress of the different stages 
and the varying environments through which it passed. No- 
thing of all this will surprise the historian of religions; both the 
creation of the belief in the Resurrection and its transfommtion 
into legend are familiar processes. Its chief originality lies in 
the peculiar process of its development which started from the 
subjective phenomenon of the visions and worked back to their 
objective justification. 
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There would have been no Christianity if the belief in the 
Resurrection had not been founded and systematized. Well- 
hausen is therefore right in saying that Jesus would have left 
no mark on history had it not been for his death. The Apostles' 
teaching is really that of the death and resurrection of Jesus.^ 
The whole of the soteriology and the essential teaehing of 
Christianity rests on the belief in the Resurrection, and on the 
first page of any account of Christian dogma might be written 
as a motto Paul’s deelaration (1 Cor. xv. 14) : “ And if Christ 
be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is also 
vain ” (parala rj nlarig vfxcbv iarlv). 

From the strictly historical point of view, the importance 
of the belief in the Resurrection is scarcely less, in so far as 
it concerns the foundation, development and expansion of the 
Christian religion. By means of that belief, faith in Jesus and 
in his mission became the fundamental element of a new religion, 
which, after separating from, became the opponent of Judaism, 
and set out to conquer the world. It also rendered Christianity 
a favourable soil for syncretistic influences, by virtue of which 
the Jewish Messiah, unintelligible and uninteresting to the 
Greeks, became the Lord, the Saviour, the Son of God, the 
supreme Master of the Universe, before w^hom the w hole creation 
bends the knee.® The ground was prepared for it throughout 
the oriental world by the ancient myth of the dying and rising 
God ; ® it sustained and fostered the doctrine founded on the 
conviction of the apostolic witnesses and made possible the 
victorious career of Christianity. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the dogma of the Resurrection, which has so long been 
the mainstay of Christianity, has not, in our day, become too 
heavy a burden for it to bear. 

» CXLI, 235. Cf. CXn, 149 ff, 

^PhU. ii. 10.— r/. XXXY, 22Oj0r. 

» Frazer, The Golden Bough % iii, 107. 
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T he Last Things which Jesus expected did not happen. 

The Kingdom which he announced did not appear and 
the prophet died on the cross instead of contemplating the 
expected Miracle from the hill of Zion. He must then have 
been mistaken. By all the canons of probability and logic 
his name and his work should have fallen into oblivion, as 
happened to many another in Israel at that period who thought 
himself to be someone. What could remain of a movement 
which foundered in disaster after its brief day, without having 
succeeded in deeply stirring the people of Palestine ? 

But this man, who could not or would not rouse the people 
by his message, this prophet, who at most had been able to 
stir a ripple of sympathetic curiosity and perchance a fleeting 
hope in the toilers of Galilee, had so touched the heart of a 
few disciples, that their attachment to his person survived his 
death. Their love and trust brought him to life and gave him 
a future, though not that which he had anticipated. Nothing 
of him has survived save the memory of his existence and the 
influence of his work on his intimate associates. We see his 
figure transformed into the vindication of events which he could 
not have foreseen, and of institutions which, to say the least, 
would have seemed strange to him. From the moment of his 
Resurrection his person began to undergo a transformation which 
removed him ever further from reality. The divine legend, 
w^hich was rendered necessary by the evolution of the faith 
which followed its development, even to the point of identify- 
ing the Nazarenc with God, very soon obliterated and sub- 
merged the few fragments of human reality preserved in the 
memory of the Galilean disciples. They were of no interest 
to believers who only wanted to know the crucified Saviour, 
the Glorified Christ, the Lord who was God’s representative 
in this world. Nothing, or very little, of his work remained, 
nor could it be expected to survive the unparalleled trans- 
formation of his person. A few vestiges survived, perhaps, in 
the imposing edifice of Christian doctrine, but they lost their 
meaning when they were separated from their original con- 
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nexion, and inserted into a religious setting which was not that 
of the Nazarene. 

Although it is an unquestioned fact that Jesus’ dream of 
the future which embodied the expectation of the Poor in Israel, 
ended in failure, it is, nevertheless, true that the rise of the 
Galilean prophet marks the beginning, however accidental, of 
the religious movement from which Christianity sprang. The 
lowly spring which pours a slender trickle over the stones 
neither promises nor foresees the great river to which it gives 
rise, nevertheless, from it the river has its origin and being. 

And yet it remains true that the Christian religion is not 
the religion which filled the whole being of Jesus ; he neither 
foresaw it nor desired it. Wellhausen ^ is right when he says 
that enthusiasm engendered Christianity, but it was the enthu- 
siasm of the disciples, not that of Jesus. 

> ezn, 150 . 
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cerning the Resurrection and 
manifestation as Messiah, 534 ; 
concerning the post-resur- 
rection life of Jesus, 534 ; 
concerning the fellowship 
(xoivoivCa) of the Apostles, 
488/. 

Adoration of the shepherds, 94 

i£non, near Salem, 158 

Agrapha : detlnition of, 58 
documentary value of, 58 /, 
on the teaching of Jesus, 282 

Am-haares (the common people), 
155 

the relations of Jesus with them, 
214, 311/. 

Anavim (the poor in Israel), 148 
in relation to the preaching of 
Jesus, 215, 868 

their conception of God, 356, 
858, 864 

Andrew, the Apostle, call of, 217 

Annas (the High Priest), Jesus 
before, 461 

Annunciation, the, 110/. 

Apocalypse of John : evidence 
concerning Jesus, 26 
evidence concerning his teach- 
ing, 282 

Apocalyptic teaching of Jesus, see 
Eschatology 

Apocrypha, New Testament : de- 
finition and value of, 57 ff, 
stories of the childhood of Jesus, 
183/. 

on the Crucifixion, 481 
on the site of the tomb, 498 


Apocrypha, New Testament : on 
the discovery of the empty 
; tomb, 498 

on the Resurrection, 510 
! Apollonius of Tyana, miracles of, 
198 

Apostles, 217jflr. 
lists of, 220 /. 

their flight at Gethsemane, 459 /. 
Appearances of the Risen One : 
scriptural evidence of, 501 ff, 
basis of the Easter faith, 512 
mechanism of, 521 ff. 

Aramaic, the language of Jesus, 187 
Archelaus, 96 

, Arrest, the, of Jesus, 457-61 
historical probability of, 471 
Ascension, the, 509 jflT., 525, 581 
■ Asclepiades, miracles of, 198 
Asclepios, wonder-working of. 192 
Attis, sacred meal of, 4'i6 
Augustine, St., on the appearance 
of Jesus and his portraits, 
166 

I Bannos, the hermit, 152, 154 
Baptism among the Jews, 150/. 
Baptism of Jesus, 146 /. 
locality of, 152 /. 
scene of, 155 /. 

I variant reading of Codex D, 
108/., 260 

Baptism, Christian : unknown to 
Jesus, 162 

according to Paul, 446 
. Barabbas, 462, 468 71, 475 
Beelzebub and Jesus, 194, 199, 277 
I Bethany : Jesus stays at, 229, 418, 
416 

anointing at, 419/., 425 
’ Bethlehem of Judah : the town of 
David, 91 

scene of the birth of Jesus, 90/., 
95 
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B<*Ui]ehem of Zcbulon, 91 Commandment, the Great, 875- 


BethHaida, cursing of, 108 
Betrayal, see Judas 
Birth, Virgin : scriptural evidence 
for. 115-82 

origin of the liclief in, 115 ff. 
date and growth of belief in, 
126j(r. 

Births, miraculous, 120 /. 

Blood, symbolism of, 446 /. 

Bread : breaking of, apostolic, 487. 
See Eucharist 

cucharistic, 480 ; in Acts and the 
Didach^f 488 ff. ; in Paul’s 
letters, 41.1 ff. 

Brethren, the ( - Christians), 131 
unit(‘d by the xoivawla, 431 
Brothers (and sisters) of Jesus, 
129/. 

Buddha, the temptation of, 150 

Caesarea Philippi, 220 
Cuiaphns (the High Priest), Jesus 
liofore, 401 

Canon of the New Testament, de- 
finition of, 27 

Ca[>ernnum (cursing of), 108, 201, 
214 

scene of the preaching of Jesus, 
224 

Celsus, evidence of, concerning 
Jesus, 14 
Cephas, aee Peter 

Childhood of Jesus, stories of, 01-0, 
188 

Chorazin (cursing of), 198, 201, 
214 

Christ, meaning of the word, 281 
Christianity, growth of, 1 /., 400/., 
410, 585 

Christmas, fixing of, 103 /. 
Christology, formation of, 177, 241 
stages of, 200 

Chronology of the life of Jesus : 
nativity, 90-104 
public life, 205-1 1 
Holy Week, 421-7 
Church, the : its relation to Jesus, 
814 

origins of, 828 /. 
in Paulinism, 328 /. 

Claudia Procula, 470 
Clopos, brother of Joseph, 181 
Clothes of Jesus, the, casting lots 
for, 482 


88, 801 /., 807 

Commandments of the Law, Jesus 
and the, 810 

Commission, Biblical Pontifical, on 
Acts, 22 

on the Pastoral Epistles, 28 
Communion, 431 /. 

in Acts and the Didachi, 438 ff, 
in Paul, 441 ff. See Eucharist 
Confession of Peter, 200 
Consciousness, Messianic, of Jesus, 
208-05 

Constantine and the discovery of 
the Holy Places, 479/. 
Covenant (New), 302, 869, 444 
Covenants between Jahweh and 
the Jews, 801 

Crowds at the preacliing of Jesus, 
212-22 

Crucifixion, the, 477-89 
date of, 421 /. 
reality of. 477 
episodes, 4i79ff, 

Synoptic mythical expansions of, 
484 

Johanninc mythical expansions 
of, 487 

sotcriological significance of, 
534 

Cup : at the Passover, 430 
at the Last Supper, 485-49 
in the Didache, 439 f, 
in Paul, 441 /. 

Davidic descent of Jesus, 107 /. 

— genealogies, 109 /. 

— evidence of Paul, 111 

— silence of John, 112 

— connexion with the Virgin 

Birth, llSjflr. 

Demonology of Jesus, 360 
Descent into Hell, the, 20, 531 
Diaspora, 8/. 

Didach(f, on the Eucharist, 439 /. 
Dionysius the Less, 103 
Disciples of Jesus : origin and call 
of, 217/. 
number of, 219 
Jewish legalism of, 802 
Discourses, Gospel, 50, 233 
Disposition of Jesus, 169-84 
Divorce, 884 f, 

Docetists, definition of, 898, n. 1 
on the Crucifiixion, 481 
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Easter Faith, the, 51S-86 
nature of the appearances, 51 5~ 
21 

mechanism of the visions, 521-> 
8 

legendary development. 528>^5 
Ebionites, deAnition of. Ill 

their rejection of the genealogies, 
111 

Virgin Birth, 120 

Gospel according to the, 57 
Egyptians, Gospel according to the, 
57 

Elizabeth and the birth of John the 
Baptist, 06 

— and the Virgin Birth, 127 
Emmanuel ( = Jesus), 78 

a Messianic designation, 123 
Emmaus, the disciples at, 506 /. 
Emotions, the, of Jesus, 182-4 
Enoch, Jesus and, 137 
Entry, the Messianic, 228 /., 413 
Epiphanius on the Virgin Birth, 
120 

— on the pre-Christian Nazarenes, 

142 

— on the Jewish sects, 151 

— on the Alogi, 207 

Eschatology : Jesus and the 

popular apocalyptic, 390 
resurrection of the dead and 
the immortality of the soul, 
391 

Hell and Paradise, 302 /. 
the judgment, 395-8 
Essencs, the : and John the 
Baptist, ISOjflT. 
and Jesus, 139, 307, 400 
Ethical teaching of Jesus, 369-88. 
See Jesus, teaching of 
and Eschatology, 372/. 
metanoia, 215, 349 jQT., 369 /. 
Eucharist, the, 434-49 
documents, 435 Jf, 
primitive synaxia, 440 
Pauline, 442 

was it a sacrament ?, 443 /, 
historical origin of, 445/. 
Eusebius on the evidence of 
Josephus, 17 
on Nazareth, 82 
on the portraits of Jesus, 165 /. 
on the Holy Places, 480 
Eve, the Gospel of, 57 
Evil, the problem of, 351, 866 
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Family, Jesus and the, 884 /, 
Family of JesiLs, lack of under- 
standing, 145, 182 
Fasting, Jesus and, 808 /. 

Fathers, Apostolic : evidence con- 
cerning Jesus, 59 
evidence concerning his teacliing, 
232 

Feasts, Jewish, kept bv Jesus, 
207/. 

Feeling of Jesus, religious, 183 /. 
Flagellation, 473 

Folklore and the Childhood legends, 
105 

Forerunner, legend of, 155 /., 200 
Form-criticism, method of, 62 

Gamaliel and Paul, 5 
Genealogies of Jesus, 109-15 
Gethsamane, 457 
Gilgamesh and Jesus, 68 
God : in the teaching of Jesus, 
353-61 

the fatherhood of, 359-63 
Golgotha, 479 

Gospel, the deAnition of, 325 
to whom addressed, 814 
Greek, did Jesus speak ?. 138-9 

Halachah, Jesus and the, 800, 801 , 
310 

Hallel, 525 

Hebrews did Jesus know ?, 187/. 
Hebrews, Gospel according to the, 
57 

on the Resurrection, 497 ff. 

Hell in the teaching of Jesus, 351, 
892 

Hemerobaptists, 151 
Herod the Great and the Nativity, 
96 

Herod Antipas and John the Bap- 
tist, 148 

and Jesus, 224 /. 

trial of Jesus before, 465, 

467/. 

Herodians, the, Jesus and, 188, 
216 

Hillel and Jesus, 21 1 
— and the am-haare$, 311 /. 
History, the, of Joseph the Carpenter, 
57 

History of the Birth of Mary and of 
the Childhood of the Saviour, 
127 
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Holy Sepulchre^ the identiAcation 
of, 479 f. 

Iconography of Jesus, 164/. 

Incarnation, the, Pauline and 
Johannine doctrine of, 114, 
124 

Innocents, massacre of the, 98 jflT. 

Inscription, the, on the cross, 482-8 

Irenaeus of Lyons on the report of , 

Pilate, 14/. 

— on the physical appear- s 

ance of Jesus, 104 

— — — on the Johannine chron- ; 

ology, 207 

— — — on Pilate, 427 ; 

— oil the death of Jesus, 
427 

Itinerary of Jesus : the Synoptic , 
scheme of the, 228-80 
the Johannine scheme of the, 228 ; 

Jahweh, development of concep- * 
tion in Israel, 814 ff. See God 

JuirtiH, the daughter of, 100, 201 ' 

James the son of Zebedec : cull of, 
207, 221 
request of, 280 

James the brother of the Lord, 120 
death of, 17/. 
vision of Jesus, 510 

James f the Protevangelium of, .57 

Jerome on John the Baptist, 158 

— on the use of parables in Pales- 

tine, 253 

Jerusalem in the time of Jesus, 
418j(r. 

— Jesus at, 409-27 

Jesus : present century view of, , 
8-4 

existence of : pagan evidence 
for, 12-10 ; Jewish evidence 
for, 10-22 ; Christian evidence ! 
for, 22-6 ; Gospel evidence 
for, 26-86 ; Apostolic evidence ! 
for, 26-57 ; Extra-canonical, 
57-60 ; the problem of, 63-8 

Jesus : meaning of the name, 76-8 
a sacred name ?, 79 
birth of, 90-104 
family of, 105-32 
childhood of, 188-44 
occupation of, 184 
culture of, 185 
language of, 187/. 


Jesus : religious environment of, 
139jflr. 

Essenc inAuence on, 140 
Pharisaic inAuence on, 141 
and the Jewish sects, 142 
Messianic faith of, 142 
in the Temple at the age of 
twelve, 148 

age of, at the beginning of his 
career, 97 
advent of, 145-168 
misunderstood by his family, 144 
and John the Baptist, 145-58, 
199 

baptism of, 155-8 
temptation of, 158 /. 
relations with John the Baptist, 
158-68 

physical appearance of, 164-9 
portraits of, 105-9 
mental characteristics of, 169-76 
psychological characteristics of, 
176-84 

public career of, 185-280 
clothing of, 180 
house of, 187 

means of existence of, 187 /. 
food of, 187 
habits of, 187 /. 
miracles of, 189 ff, 
success of, 212-30 
contradictory passages, 215-17 
reasons for failure of, 215 /. 
disciples of. 217-23 
itinerary of, 223-80 
Messianic entry of, into Jeru- 
salem, 228 /. 

teaching of, 281-408 ; sources 
for, 231 ff.; content of the 
Logia, 233 ; value of, 238-42 ; 
characteristics of, 245 j^. ; 
form of, 248-56 
the prophet, 257-9 
the Son of God, 259-68 
the Messiah, 208-95 
the Son of Man, 270-9 

purpose of his teaching, 290-7 
and Judaism, 296-813 
and the Torah, 297-307 
and the Temple, 807-18 
universalism of, 814-18 
and the Church, 818-24 
and the Kingdom, 825-52 
and God, 858-68 
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Jesus : Ethics of, 369-^8 
and the Law of Love, 376-84 
and the practical life, 384-8 
Eschatology of, 389-98 
and ApocSyptic, 390 ff, 
and the resurrection and the 
immortality of the soul, 391 /. 
and Hell and Paradise, 392-3 
and the Judgment, 395-8 
originality of, 399-408 
at Jerusalem, 409-27 
the anointing at Bethany, 420 
chronology of the Passion, 421-7 
the Last Supper, 428-49 
the Passion, 450-72 
the betrayal, 450-7 
Ciethsemane, 457-8 
the arrest, 457-61 
the trial, 461-8 ; before Annas 
and Caiaphas, 462-5 ; before 
the Sanhedrin, 464-5 ; before 
Pilate, 465-8 ; before Herod, 
467/. 

and Barubbas, 468-9 
the Hagellation, 473 /. 
the mocking, 473-7 
the Crucifixion, 477-89 
the death, 483*9 

Resurrection of, 490-512 
burial of, 491-3 

discovery of the empty tomb, 
494-501 

the appearances of, 501-12 
nature of the appearances, 515- 
21 

the Easter Faith, 513-36 
its origin, 517 ff, 
mechanism of the visions, 521-8 
materialization of the Resurrec- 
tion, 528-35 

the descent into Hell, 531-2 
the Sun of Salvation, 533-4 
the Ascension of, 534-5 
conclusion concerning, 535-6 
Messianization of, by the dis- 
ciples, 43-4 
Johanan (Rabbi), 308 
Johanan ben Zakkai, 20 /. 

John the Baptist, birth of, 96 
relation with Jesus, 158-63 
preaching and baptism of, 149- 
58 

baptism of Jesus, 155 ff, 
the Forerunner, 156 


John the Baptist : relations with 
Jesus after the Baptism, 
158-63 

his request for an explanation 
from Jesus, 277 
herald of the Kingdom, 337 
John the son of Zelicdee : call of, 
217, 221 
request (»f, 286 

John the Pn‘sbyler, eviden(*e con- 
cerning the Gttspcis, 39 /. 
Jonah, the sign of. H>7 /. 

Jonathan (Rabbi), 301 
Joseph (father pf Jt‘sus) : name 
and occupation of, 105 /. 
descent of, 106 

paternity of, anil the (Jospt*! 
tradition, 115 f, 

in the Apocryplial (sos|Kds, 127 /. 
real paternity of, 129 /. 
children of, i29 /. 
llrst marriage of, 131 
perpetual virginity of, 131 
Joseph of Arimalhiea, 491-3 
Josephus, Flavius : evidence of, 
concerning Jesus, 16 21 
silence of, concerningNa/.areth, 81 
on the course of studies in Pales- 
tine, 135/. 

on John the Baptist, 148 /. 
on Bannos, 1.52, 154 
on the chronology, 211 
Josephus (the Slavonic), 19, 149, 
281 

Joses (Brother of Jesus), 129 
Judaism, Jesus and, 296-313 
various tendencies of, 312 
Judas (brother of Jesus), 129 
Judas Iscariot : place in the 
Apostolic lists, 219 
prediction of his betrayal, 451 
his betrayal, 459 
his historicity, 454 7 
and the arrest (»f Jesus, 459 
Jude the Apostle, 219 
Judgment ; individual, 393 
general, 393 
forms of, 395 /. 
the Judge, 395 

Justin : on the report of PilaU*, 15 
on the (iosfKds, 29 
on the Virgin Birth, 120 
on the appearance of Jesus, 164 
on the Jewish Messiah, 261 
on the Eucharist, 438 
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Justus of Tiberias, silence con- 
cerning Jesus, 10 i 

Kingdom, the : according to Jesus, t 
87, 206/., 825-52 j 

indehnable, 825 j 

modem views, 826-7 i 

Jewish conception, 828 /. 

Jesus* conception of, 880 jflT., 841 , i 
852 

setting-up of, 847-52 
time of its setting-up, 844-6 
locality and duration of, 847-8 
conditions of entry into, 848- 
52 

ethics of. 876-84 
apocalyf)tic realization of, 889/. 
those who will enter into it, 
890 

Lamb, paschal, symbolism of, 424, 
480, 482. 487 
Law, see Torah 

LentuluSt the Letter oft 15, 166-9 
Levi, the son of Alpha^us, call of, 
218 

Levirate, the, and the genealogies, | 
118 I 

Life, public, of Jesus, 27, 185-280 
general character of, 185/. ‘ 

duration <»f, 205-1 1 I 

Login ( — <J), deftnition of, 85 /. | 

origin, composition and date of, ; 

40-2 I 

historical value of, 50-7 
source for the tcacliing of Jesus, j 
288 

Logos, the, in John, 118 | 

Love, the Law of, 876-84 ‘ 

principle of contradiction, 888 j 

virtues implied in it, 877 | 

Luke, the author of the Second : 

Gospel and the Acts, 29 ! 

portrait of Jesus by, 168 j 

Luke, the Gospel of : authorship, | 

date and origin of, 29-80 | 

sources, 36 I 

Malchus, 459 
Mandeans, the, 151 
Mareion on the Baptism of Jesus, 1 
147 

Mark, the Gospel of, 29 •; 

date and place of origin, 81 | 

priority of, 84 


Mark, the Gospel of : origin, 
authorship and composition, 
85-41 

UrmarcuB, 89 

Mary (Mother of Jesus), 105 
name, 106 
family, 107 

our ignorance concerning her, 107 
and the genealogies, 114 
and the Virgin Birth, 115-82 
and the Annunciation, 126/. 
calumnies concerning, 127 /. 
her first-bora son, 129-82 
other children of, 181 
perpetual virginity of, 180 
1 Mary (8isU*r of the Virgin), 181 
I Mary Magdalene, 187, 491 

witness of the Resurrection, 
I 495/., 508 
j Masbotheans, 151 
Matthew, the Gospel of, author- 
ship, date and origin, 29-81 
Meals, sacred, 442-6 
Messiah : did Jesus claim to be 
the ?, 268-95 

confession before the High 
Priest, 282, 462 

Pilate, 282, 462 

confession of Peter, 283, 293 
the Messianic secret, 284, 293 
the suffering Messiah, 289 
the pseudo- Danielic Messiah, 275 
the future Messiah, 280 
the Jewish Messiah, 43 
not to be born of a virgin, 121 
a man, 201 
against Satan, 159 
Messianization of Jesus by his 
disciples, 43 /. 

by the Baptism, 108, 

144 

by the Resurrection, 28, 

43/., 108, 280, 291 

by Davidic descent, 109 

by the Virgin Birth, 114 

process of, 212/. 

Metanoia ( = a moral transforma- 
tion brought about by repent- 
ance) : preached by John the 
Baptist, 150, 869 
by Jesus, 215, 349j0r., 869/. 
the gift of Jahweh, 874 
Millennium, the, not found in the 
Gospels, 347 

Minim ( ~ the Christians), 21 
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Miracle, definition of, 189 
criticism of, 190 
apologetic proof of, 191 
in the time of Jesus, 192 
miraculous themes, 194/. 
Miracles of Jesus, 189-204 

— opinion of Jesus about, 189-92 
^lithra, festival of, and Christmas, 

108/. 

Mocking, the, 473-8 
Morality, see Ethics 
Muratarian Canon, 29 
Myrrh, 481 

Mysteries, the, 25/., 263 
and the Eucharist, 440 /. 
and the Resurrection, 528 
Myth in early Christian tradition, 
75 

— in the life of Jesus, 105-8 
Mythological school, the, 68-70 

criticism of, 70-5 
on the name of Jesus, 79 

Name, magical value of, 76 
Nazarene, the, discussion of the 
title, 76-89 

Nazarenes : in the Talmud, 21 
pre-Christian : and Jesus, 141 /., 
151, 156 ; and John the 

Baptist, 151, 156, 161 
the Gospel according to the, 57 
Nazareth (the town), 79 /. 

place w here Jesus was born ?, 
90-6 

Olives, Mount of, 457 
Origen on the evidence of Josephus, 
19 

— on the virginity of Mary, 128- 

30 

— on the appearance of Jesus, 164 

— on the miracles of Jesus, 193 

— on the chronology of John, 207 
Origins, Christians, actual position 

of the problem of, 1-14 
Oxyrhynchus PapjTus,cvidence of, 
concerning Jesus, 57 /. 

Palestine : the schools of, 135 /, 
scene of the life of Jesus, 185/. 
miracles in, 193 /. 

Panthera (or Pandera), the legend 
of, 21, 128 

Papias of Hierapolis, evidence of, 
concerning the Gospels, 89 /. 
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Parables : definition of, 250 
Jewish form of, 258 
object of. 253 /. 
mystery of, 255 

Paradosis ( ^ oral tradition) : 
evidence of, concerning the life 
of Jesus, 42-50 
expansion of. 43 /. 
on the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus, 50-7 

Parousia ( the return of Christ), 
237, 397, 440. 502 
expectation of the Kingdom 
transformed into, 325, 843, 
845, 853/., 406, 449 
Passion, the, see Jesus 
Passover : the Jewish, ritual of, 
429/. 

kept by Jesus, 207 /. 

Jesus’ last, 419/., 428 32 
Paul : the Apostle, on the exist- 
enec of Jesus. 24/.. 67 
his christological elaboratioiiN, 
24/. 

on the Davidic descent of Jesus, 

111 

his life in Christ, 175 
on the Twelve, 221, 453 
on the Law, 301, 306 
on the Christian Passover, 432 
on the Eucharist, 441 jOT. 
on Baptism, 446 
on the Resurrection, 502 /., 522 /. 
his vision on the road to Damas- 
cuH, 523 

Peter, Simon : house of, 187 
call of. 217 
relation to Jesus, 220 
confession of, 283, 293 
primacy of, 284 
denial of, 421, 458, 464 
and the Easter Faith, 521 /. 
Epistles of, concerning Jesus, 26 
on the Descent into Hell, 532 
Pharisees ; Jesus and the, 140/., 
216/., 401-5 

attitude towards Jesus, 188/., 
225, 401, 450/. 
and the Sabbath, 800/. 
attitude towards sinners, 875 
Philip : the Apostle, 217 
the Gospel of, 57 

Philo of Alexandria and Jesus, 16 

— on ecstasy, 174 

on the true Israel, 814 
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Philo of Alexandria on Pilate, 
415 

on the Logos and the 

Sun, 584 

Photius, 16 

Pilate, Pontius, 07, 211 
character of, 415 
and the Passion, 401-8 
the wife of, 470 

Pilate (Pseudo-)^ the report of^ 14 f. 
Places, Holy, topography of, 479/. 
Pliny the Elder, 18 
Pliny the Younger, 14 
Predestination, unknown to Jesus, 
866 /. 

Prc>exiNtencc of Christ according 
to Paul, 118 

Prophet, Jesus a, 205, 801 , 402-5 
Prophets, the : known to Jesus, 137 
and Nomism, 297 /. 
and the Covenant, 801 /. 
Protevangelium of James on the 
brothers of Jesus, 130 
Psalms, the, familiar to Jesus, 187 
Psychiatrists, the, and Jesus, 169- 
78 

Purification of the Temple, the, 
418 /. 

Purim and the Passion, 475 
Q, see Logia 

Quartodeciman controversy, 426 
Quirinius and his enrolment, 96- 
104 

Redemption and the Eucharist, 
442 f, 

— and the Crucifixion, 584 
Resurrection : the, of Jesus, 490- 

512. See Jesus 

— of the dead, the : in the teach- 

ing of Jesus, 891 /. ; according 
to Paul, 522/. 

Revelations and Christology, 45 
Rhythm in the Synoptics, 88 
Righteousness (dixaioavvfj), mean- 
ing of, 811 

Sabbath, Jesus and the, 800 
Saceea^ the, and the Passion, 474 /. 
Sacraments, the : Jesus and the 
idea of, 865 

Sadducees, the : hostility of, to 
Jesus, 225, 418 
and the Passion, 450 


I Salvation, the Orphic conception 
of, 8/. 

; Sanhedrin, the : spirit of, 418 
competence of, 460, 468 
Satan : the ruler of this world, 866 
tempts Jesus, 159 
resisted by Jesus, 194-9 
! enters into Judas, 451 
! Saturnalia, the, and the Passion, 475 
I Saviour (Sotcr), pagan conception 
of, 8/. 

! Sayings of Jesus, 51 /., 2B7 ff. 
i Scribes : against Jesus, 188, 215 f,, 
418, 419 

Jesus against the, 810 /., 420 
the good scribe, 311 
Scriptures, the, their influence on 
Jesus, 137 

Sects, Jewish, Jesus and the, 141 /., 
899/. 

I Servant of Jahweh, the, 163, 289 /. 
j Shemoneh Esreh^ the ; and the 
i cursing of the Minima 21 

and the promise of the Kingdom, 
297 

Shroud, the Holy, of Turin, 160 
Simon of Cyrene, 431, 480/. 

Simon the Samaritan, 75 
Simon ben Menakiah, 801 
Sinners, Jesus the friend of, 875/. 
Son of David : the genealogies, 
j 109-15 

I in relation to Messianism, 268-70 

! Son of God : in Mark, 117 
I in John and Paul, 124/., 268 
in the Synoptics, 259-65 
did Jesus use the expression ?, 
262/. 

ndiif; and v/dc, 266-8 
Son of Man : meaning of the title, 
270 f. 

I Jewish use of, 272 /. 

I use in the Gospels, 278 /. 

I did Jesus use it ?, 274-9 
j Suetonius, evidence of, concerning 
j Jesus, 14 

j Sun, Christ and the, 488 /. 

I Sunday, the day of the Resurrec- 
I tion ?, 538 

I Supper, the Last, 428-49 
preparation of, 428-82 
Paschal character of, 429 ff, 
prediction of the betrayal at, 
450-7 

the Eucharist, 484-47 
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Symbolism of numbers, the : three 
and twelve, 1-18 
three and a half years, 209 
S>^axia, the : primitive euchar- 
istic gathering, 440 
Syncretism, definition of, 9 
Synoptic Gospels, the : definition, 
27 

historical value of. 47-^50 
authors of, 29 
date of, 29-81 
text of, 32 
language of, 82 /. 
resemblances and differences, 
88 /. 

priority of Mark, 84/. 
place of origin of, 31 
sources t>f, 85 ff, 

Mark and Vrmarcus, 88-9 
Q, 40-1 

characteristics of, 41 /., 234- 7 
their picture of .Jesus, 42 /. 
expansion of their text, 44-50 

Tacitus, concerning Jesus, 13 
Talmud : concerning Jesus, 21 
on the schools of Palestine, 135-6 
Teaching of Jesus, see Jesus, 
teaching of 

Temple personnel, the, 413 

— Jesus and the, 307-18 

— Jesus greater than the, 310 

— cleansing of, 418 
Temptation of Jesus, 158 /. 
Tcrtullian : on Pilate, 14/. 

his text of John i, 13, 118 
on the Virgin Birth, 126 
on the apjicarance of Jesus, 
165 

Thaddeus, or Lab be us, the Apostle, 

220 /. 

Thallus, the Samaritan, 14 
Thieves, the two, 488 
Thomas, the Gospel of, 57 
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Tiberius, the fifteenth year of, 96 /., 
210 

Tomb of Jesus, the . burial in, 
491-8 

guard at, 492 /. 

discovery of the empty. 494 501 
Torah, Jesus and the, 297 307 
Tradition, the Apostolic, see Para- 
dosis 

Transfiguration, the, 458 
Trial of Jesus, the, 401-7 
Tyre and Sidon, the journey i>f 
Jesus to, 225^ 

Universalism, 314 /. 
among the Jews, 815/. 
of Jesus, 815-18 
Unleavened bread, 421 

not used at the laist Supper, 430 
Urmarcus, 38-9, 55 

Veronica, the, 100 
Vespasian, miracles of, 193 
Vinegar, at the ('rucifixion, t82, 
484, 480 

Virgin-mothers (goddesses) and the 
Virgin Birtli, 120 /. 

Visions, see Appearances 

Week, Holy : chronology of. 421 7 
chief episodes of, 418 21 
minor epistMies of, 408 72 
formation of the tradition con- 
cerning, 534 /. 

Wine, eueharistic, 442 /. 

Women, holy, who followerl Jcsun, 
187 

at Golgotha, 488 / 
at the Tomb, 494 /. 
witnesses of the Hesurrection, 
506-8 

Zarathustra, temptations of, 1 59 
Zoganes and the Passion, 474 /. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 

T his series marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 
annals of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 
form the results of modem research throughout the whole 
range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one comprehensive 
synthesis the most recent findings of historians, anthropologists, 
archaeologists, sociologists, and all conscientious students of civilization. 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the new French 
series, V Evolution de F Humanity ^ in which the leading savants of France 
are collaborating wjth the Director of the Biblioth^ue de Synthase 
Historique, M, Henri Bert, is being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments. 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; and, though the instalments will be published as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a nucleus. 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound in a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in size. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being composed by all the talents ”. 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that “ it is a heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some light into 
the vast mass of ill-organized knowledge which we owe to modern research 
and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the world.’’ 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a six-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the series : The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from theft 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 



•ociology. Including all the volumes of the important French collection, 
V Evolution ii rUumanite^ the English library contains additions and 
improvements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes.” 


The following plan ^ comprising just under one hundred titles^ though not 
definitive, will serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise:^ 

A. PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 


I Inteoduction and Pae-Histoet 
•Social Organization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

•Life and Work in Prehistoric Times 
•The Dawn of European Civilization 
Language: a Linguistic Introduction to History 
A Geographical Introduction to History 
Race and History 


IV, H. R. Riven 
Edmond Perriet 
Jacques de Mortian 
G. Renat (I 
y Gordon Childe 
J . Vendryet 
L. Febvre 
E. Pittard 


•The Aryans V . Gordon Childe 

From Tribe to Empire A. Moret an<i G. Davy 

•Money and Monetary Policy in Early Times A. R, Burns 

•The DiflFusion of Culture G. Elliot Smith 


II The Eaelt Empires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The iEgcan Civilization 
•Minoans, Philistines and Greeb 


A, Moret 
L. Delaporte 
G, Glotz 
Andrew Robert Burn 


III Greece 


The Formation of the Greek People A. Jarde 

•Ancient Greece at Work C. Glotz 

Religious Thought of Greece L. Gernet and A, Boulanger 
Art in Greece W, Deonna and A. de Riddet 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit L, Robin 

The Greek City and its Institutions G Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism P. Jouguet 


IV Rome 


Primitive Italy and Roman Imperialism 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought^ and Art 

Roman Pc^tical Institutions 

Rome the Law-Giver 

Economic Life of the Ancient World 


Leon Homo 
A. Grenier 
Lion Homo 
J Declareuil 
J, Toutain 


* Ao atteritk denotet that tbc foloac doat 9$t htm part of tb« Preach collectioa 
VMvtiuiim it VHmmamU. 



The Roman World 
^Ancient Rome at Work 
The Rise of the Ceitt 
The Greatness and Decline of the Celts 

V Beyond the Roman EMPtat 
Germany and the Roman Empire 
Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization 
Chinese Civilization 
Chinese Thought 
•Feudal Japan 

•A Thousand Years of the Tartars 
•Nomads of the European Steppe 
Ancient India / 

•The Heroic Age of India 
•Caste and Race in India 
•The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 
•The History of BuddJiist Thought 

B, CHRISTIANITY AND THE MIDDLE 
I The Origins of Christianity 
Israel, from its Beginnings 
Jesus and the Birth of Christianity 
The Formation of the Church 
The Advance of Christianity 
•History and Literature of Christianity 

II The Brear-up of the Empire 
The End of the Ancient World 
The Eastern Empire 
Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire 
The Origins of the Slavs 
•Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 
•The Northern Invaders 

III Religious Imperialism 
Islam and Mahomet 

The Advance of Islam L 

Christendom and the Crusades 
The Organization of the Church 

IV The Art of the Middle Ages 
The Art of the Middle Ages 

•The Papacy and the Arts 

V RzcoNsnTUTioN OF Monarchic Power 

The Foundation of Modem Monarchies C 
The Growth of Public Administration 
The Organization of Law 


VicUtr Cbapot 
Paul Louis 
H. Hubm 
H. Hubert 

H, Hubert 
Clement Huart 
M. Granet 
M. Granet 
G. F, Hudson 
E. H, Parker 
G. F. Hudson 
\ Masson-Oursel 
N. K, Sidhanta 
G. S, Ghurye 
E. J. 7homas 
E, J. Thomas 

AGES 

Adolphe Lods 
C, Guignebert 
C. Guignebert 
C, Guignebert 
P. de Labriolle 

Ferdinand Lot 
C. Diehl 
L. Halphen 
Ferdinand Lot 
{Ed,) P, Boyer 
Norman Baynes 
B. S, Phillpotts 

E, Doutte 
. Barrau-Dihigo 
P, Alphand^ 
R, Genes tal 

P, Lorquet 
E, Strong 

\ Petit- Dutaillis 
E, Meynial 
E. Meynial 



VI SocuL AND Economic Evolotion 


The Deyelopment of Rural and Town Life 
Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gildi 
•The Court of Burgundy 
•Life and Work in Medieval Europe 
•The Life of Women in Medieval Timet 
•Travel and Travellert of the Middle Ages 
•Chivalry and its Historical Significance 


C. Bcurgin 
P, Boissonn^ 
Otu CaruUUfi 
P, B(nss<mnad4 
EiUen Power 
(Ed.) A. P. Newton 
(Ed.) Ed^ar Pnstage 


VII Intellictual Evolution 

Education in the Middle Ages G Huiman 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages - E. Brrhier 

Science in the Middle Ages Abel Rey and P. Boutroux 


VIII Fiom the Middle Ages to Modein Times 
Nations of Western and Central Europe 
Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols 
The Birth of the Book 
•The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C 
•The Influence of Scandinavia on England 
•The Philosophy of Capitalism 
•The Prelude to the Machine Age Mrs. Bertrand Russell 
•Life and Work in Modem Europe G. Renard and G. Weulersse 
•London Life in the Eighteenth Century M. Dorothy George 
•China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Reichwein 


P. Lorquet 
(Ed) P. Boyer 
G. Renaudet 
Hughes Hartmann 
M. E. Seaton 
7. E. Gregory 


A special group oj volumes will he devoted to 

(1) Subject Histories 

•The History of Medicine 

•The History of Witchcraft 

•The Geography of Witchcraft 

•The History of Money 

•The History of Taste 

•The History of Oriental Literature 

•The History of Music 

(2) Historical Ethnology 

•The Ethnology of Africa 
•The Peoples of Asia 
•The Threshold of the Pacific 
•The South American Indians 
•The American Indian Frontier 
•The Ethnology of India 
•Death Customs 


C. G. Cumston 
Montague Summers 
Montague Summers 
7. E. Gregory 
J. Isaac 
E. Powys Mathers 
Cecil Gray 

L. H. Dudley Buxton 
L H. Dudley Buxton 
C. E. Fox 
Rafael Kan ten 
y. G. Macleod 
7. C. Hoison 
E. Bendann 


In the Sections devoted to MODERN HIS70RT the majority of titles 
will be announced later. 



VOLUMES PUBLISHED 

The following volumes have already been issued. They are arranged 
roughly in the order in which they were published. But their place in the 
scheme of the whole series may be discovered from the list above : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Man\t Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, late Hon, Director of the Natural History 
Museum of France. 

With 4 maps, 158. net. 

“ It goes back to the birth of the world and the transformations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planet, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form. Thus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo sapiens himself.’* 

Daily Newt. 

“ A remarkable volume .” — Torkshire Post. 

PREHISTORIC MAN : A General Outline of Prehistory 

By JACQUES DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt. 

With 190 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ A notable and eminently readable study in the early history of civilization, 
and one well worth its place in the great series now being issued by the publishers. 
It bears on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear, composite picture of early civilization taking one topic 
after anotJ’er.” — Nation. 

“ A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price. As a full 
survey the book has no rival, and its value is enhanced by the lavish illustrations.*' 

Sew Leader. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Preface by Professor G. 
Elliot Smith. 

Third edition, los. 6d. net. 

Social Organization is the first volume of the series of historical works on the 
whole range of human activity. May the present book be of good augury for the 
rest ! To maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness will be 
no easy task.” — Jah« Harrison, in Nation. 

The book is a great contribution to the sum of human knowledge in the 
region of pure sociobgy.” — Daily News. 

6 



THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC : .Account of 

the Social Organiz^tioHy Magic j and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 
By C. E, FOX, Lrrr.D. Preface hy PitoPEssoit G. Elliot Smith. 
With 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, iSs. net. 

“ A masterpiece. One of the very best contributions to ethnology we possess. 
It has, besides its intrinsic value as a masterly record of savage life, also an in- 
direct one ; it is a remarkable testimony to the indispensable need of scientific 
method for the observer. His account o^ magical ritual and spells will become 
a classical source for students. The account of the life-history of the individual 
is depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature 
. . . T imis LiUrary Supplement. 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
By J, VENDRYES, Projessor in the University of Paris 
Second impression. 16s. net. 

** A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought.” — Sunday Times. 

”As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation^ for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful. It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle. A wide, level-headed and erudite study.”— 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 

By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strashurg 
Second impression. With 7 maps, 165. net. 

** A masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is well-informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phrase.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 

“A broad, clear-headed introduaion to the fascinating study of human 
geography. It is much more than a text-book for the student : it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topics.” — Satton. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 
CHRISTIANITY : from Tertullian to Boethius 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Poitiers. Foreword by Cardinal Gasquet. 

258. net. 

” A masterly volume. A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an enthusiast 
for his subject, and himself an artist in letters, he has produced a book compre- 
hensive and authoritative, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last.” 

Universe 

** This interesting and valuable book.” — W. L. CoutTwry, in Daily Telegraph. 



LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impression. With 8 plates^ 2 is. net. 

Mrs. George^ by her cumuiidTe method^ imparts a thnddeiing impression 
of the brutalised life led by the masses under the first two Georges. Her work 
is full of eloquent detail. All who like to get at close quarters with historj still 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement. 
And she still have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress.” — Observer, 

One of the best pieces of research in social and economic history which 
have appeared for many years.” — N alien. 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese in the Victoria University 
of Manchester, 

With 5 illustrations and maps, 128 . 6d. net 

** Professor Parker takes us back to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, like 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China. 
With an unfamiliar subject the book is not an easy one to read, but the author 
has done all that was possible to enliven his subject and has certainly succeeded 
in giving us a moat valuable text-book.” — Saturday Review. 

CHINA AND EUROPE : their Intellectual and Artistic 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

” Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, this study 
of the influence of Chinese art and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place. 
The chapter headed ^ Rococo ’ will be of especial interest to connoisseurs. . . 
The illustrations are numerous and beautiful.” — Sunday Times. 

“ A fascinating subject. The references to literature are admirably full and 
complete.” — Times Literary Supplement, 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 

By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Lirr. 

Second Impression. With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, 16s. net. 

** Higher praise of Mr. Guide’s book, which forms a volume of the monu- 
mental History of Qvilization, could scarcely be given than to say that it is in all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it.” — Sunday Times, 

” He has done a very great service to learning, and given a clear and reliable 
outline of the earKett civilization of Europe. His book * fills a gap ’ indeed.” 
-^Natien, 

A very fine piece of work.” — Manchester Guaediaes, 



MESOPOTAMIA : the BabyUnian and Assyrian Civili- 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE, Professor in the Catholic Instituu of Paris. 

With 6o illustrations and maps, i 6 o, net. 

** This book is for the most pan very good. The author has handled his 
difficult materia] cleverly. Where he succeeds is in his admirably written 
description of the social life, of which he makes a fascinating story. Here is 
presentedanentertainingpictureof theinhabitantsin 2000 b . c . Then from the 
earlier Babylonians he passes to the Assyrians, dealing with them in a similar 
excellent way. This is one of the best b^b of its kind which we have seen for 
some time.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris 
With 4 plates, 87 text illustrations, and 3 maps, i6s. net. 

** This is a marvellous summary, divided into four books, describing in detail 
the material, social, religious, artistic and intellectual life of the people. Every 
one of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge. A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation.” — Birmingham Pott 

” Reads like a romance . . . presents a very vivid picture of this 

marvellous civilization.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A., F.S.A., Lecturer in Physical 
Anthropology in the University of Oxford 

With 8 plates, 128 . 6d. net. 

” Although the physical characters of the principal racial strains are described 
in some detail, the author keeps before his readers the bearing of these data upon 
the broader problems of racial distribution, as well as the intensely interesting 
question of the interaction of race, environment, and modification by contact 
due to migration. The exposition of anthropological method given in an 
introductory chapter is admirably lucid.” — Manchester Guardian. 

RACE AND HISTORY : an Ethnological Introduction to 
History 

By E. PITTARD, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva. 

Second Impression. With 9 illustrations and maps, 21s. net. 

A companion to Fcbvre’s Geographical Introduction to History^ which 
estimated the value of ” environment ” as a factor in history, while the present 
volume considers the “ racial ” faaor. ” No one is better qualified to compose 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on the subject of race. For the peoples 
who occupy a conspicuous place in history, and especially the peoples of Europe, 
no better g:uide could be found.” — Times Literary Supplement. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from tht 
Fifth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Projissor in thi University of Poitiers. 
Translated with an Introduction by Eileen Powee, D.Litt. 

With 8 plates, i6s. net. 

His work is so interesting that it is to be hoped he will follow Sir James 
Frazer’s admirable example and take eacli chapter in mm for the piirpose of 
converting its highly concentrated essence of history into a more ample dish for 
scholars. His subject is attractive and his pages are eminently readable by 
laymen.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

“ There is no book in English which gives so clear and comprehensive a view 
of the labour question all through the Middle Ages. Readers will find no single 
volume so useful and so readable as this.” — G. G. Coulton, in Observer. 

LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Fifteenth to the Eighteenth Century 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France., and G 
WEULERSSE, Professor at the Lych Carnot. Introduction by Eileen 
Power, D. Litt.^ Reader in Economic History in the University of London. 

With 8 plates, 169. net. 

** This can certainly be pronounced a most useful book. There is nothing 
that covers anything like the same ground, indeed, there is aau..lly no book in 
English wliich even pretends to give an outline of European economic history 
as a whole. It is interestingly written, and h> a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion.” — New Statesman. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edited by A. P* NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of Imperial History in 
the University of London. 

Second impression. With 8 plates and maps, las. 6d. net. 

“ This work is no mere collection of stray essays, but in some respects the 
most important contribution to the history of medieval travel since Professor 
Bcazley’s Daum of Modem Geography and the new edition of Yule’s Cathay. 

, . . Wc have said enough to indicate that this work is one which ^hould 

appeal botli to the general reader and to the scholar. The illustrations arc 
gtx)d.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

CHIVALRY : Its Historical Significance and Civilizing Ivfuence 

Edited by EDGAR PRESTAGE, Camdens Professor in the 
University of London. 

With 24 full-page plates, 15s. net. 

” This is an excellent book, at once learned and entertaining, a valuable 
addition to our painfully limited library of medieval studies. The b<x>k is worth 
having, and there is an abundance of beautiful illustrations.” — Daily News. 

” An equally interesting and beautiful volume, a piece of work which appeals 
alike to the genera] reader and to the specialist in history.”-— of Education. 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : Economic History of 

Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris 
With 49 illustrations, i6s. net. 

•‘Thb is a learned but thoroughly interesting description of farming, 
industry, and busineis in general in ancient Greece, and should interest the 
student of economics as well as the classical scholar, since it shows practices 
developing from their simplest form. Besides giving hard economic facts the 
author makes interesting remarks on the Greek attitude to slaves, to foreigners, 
and to labour. Has is a very readable and unusual book.” — Spectator. 

“ A reall) fascinating economic history of the Greek people. Leader. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDE, Professor of History at the Lycle LakanaL 
With 7 maps, i6s. net. 

“ One reader at least will tcU the world he has enjoyed the book, has 
profited by it, and u not yet done with it ; he means to use it again, and mean- 
wliile ventures to tell others interested that this is a book for them.” — Nation, 

** He has given his readers an analysis of the course of events in the varbus 
City states in their external relations inter se and with other peoples, of their 
political, social, and intellectual development, of Hellenic expansion and of 
HeUcnic unity, which it little short of brUliant.^^ — Nature. 

THE ARYANS : a Studv of Indo-European Origins 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.LitL 
With 8 plates, 28 text illustrations, and a map, los. 6d. net. 

Mr. Childc has followed up his interesting book, The Daivn of European 
Civilization, with another archaeological study not less scholarly and sound. 
By a joint use of philological deduction and archscological inducti.:>n, he com rives 
a thoroughly scientific handling of the problem.”— Timer Literary Supplement. 

“ Here is a book that must be of perennial interest, for it covers the whole 
field to the time of writing, and is precisely what a work dealing with problems 
of enormous intricacy should be.” — New Statesman. 

FROM TRIBE 70 EMPIRE : Social Organization among the 
Primitives and in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Professor in the University of Paris, and G. DAVY, 
of the University of Dijon, 

With 47 illustrations and 7 maps, 16$. net. 

” The object of the authors of thb valuable additbn to the scries to 
demonstrate how Empires grew from the primitive totcmistic clan. I/*aving 
M. Davyds excited, learned, and highly controversial dissertation on primitive 
society for M. Moret’s calm review of the history of the Ancient East is like 
passing from storm into quiet. M. Moret’s story remains the most ludd and 
satisfactory general survey of the Ancient East that has yet appeared. It is tlie 
very romance of history, and he would be dull indeed who did not fitnd recreation 
and delight in these stirring pages.” — New Statesman. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end of the Eighteenth Century 
By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D. 

With 24 pbtet, i6f. net. 

** Will be an invaluable aource of reference to those who wisely remain students 
all their days. Beginning with the first dynasty of the Pharaohs, the ideas and 
the personalities of medicine are described in a manner whkh compels wonder 
for the amount of literary research, thought, and time i^hich must have been 
devoted to its construction.” — British Medical Journal, 

**The book should be as interesting to the general public at to the 
doctors.” — Sunday Times. 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND ^ 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, editor oj Congreve, Wycherley, etc 
With 8 full-page plates, I 28 . 6d. net. 

“ Mr. Summers has just the literary style to do justice to the stewing of 
witches’ broth or the licentious dancing of the Sabbat. This book is one of the 
most masterly products of psychological-liistorical literature ; and one feels 
that the editor of this learned series was perfectly justified in including in it 
such a storehouse of facts. Mr. Summers has our hearty thanb. His book is 
en thralling. ” — Outlook . 

No more learned, no more copiously documented work on the subjea has 
seen the light for a long viYvXc Birmingham Post, 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

With 8 fuU-page plates, 2 is. net. 

“ The History described the general characteristics of European witchcraft 
in the middle ages ; the present volume gives particulars ol actual witches in 
the various countries of Western Europe. Mr. Summers includes within the 
scope of his exceedingly painstaking work all the varieties of the black art, from 
cattle laming to the concoction of love philtres, to demoniac possession and 
unnatural vice. The book is beautifully produced and contains some excellent 
illustrations.” — Spectator. 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to Magic and Religion 
By RAFAEL KARSTEN, Ph.D., Professor at the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. Preface by Profbssor E. Westermarck. 

25s. net. 

” A very solid piece of work. . . Whether Professor Karsten be right or 
wrong in his contentions, his book can be read with the utmost profit, because 
he dtes the evidence fully and fairly.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

” Dr. Karsten can congratulate himself on having written a work that will 
form not merely a contribution to the ethnology of South America, but also a 
valuable addition to the small number of really useful worb on the ideas of the 
leas cultured peoples.” — Saturday Review. 
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PRIMITIVE ITALY, and tbi Beginnings of Roman 
Imperialism 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons, 

With 13 maps and plans, i6s. net. 

This able and Kholarljr work, which has summoned to its aid all the resources 
of anthropology, archaeology, epigraphy and philobgy. Here is laid bare the real 
history of Rome’s origins, and especially of her Etruscan origins. A volume 
characterized alike by scientific caution and a marked power of lucid recon- 
struction.” — Spectator, 

** He gives us a spirited account of the development of Rome from her obscure 
origins to her establishment as the dominant power of the Mediterranean world. 
It would be hard to find a clearer or better proportioned account of the stages 
by which Rome achieved the miracle . . . ” — Times Literary Supplement. 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Rome from the Origins to the Empire 
By PAUL LOUIS. 

With 4 illustrations and 6 maps, 161. net. 

“The main stages in Rome’s imperial progress arc indicated, and the cco- 
nomic causes of her decline arc adequately analysed. Agriculture and commerce, 
industry and finance, roads and communications, slavery and its developments, 
the rise of the colonate, and the influence of guilds are dealt with in turn, and 
their bearing on society and the social structure are discussc‘d. . . . The 

volume presents a vivid, rapidly-moving picture of the economics of the Roman 
State.” — Times Literary Supplement, 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Religion^ Thought^ and Art 

By A. GRENIER, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 

With 16 plates and 16 text illustrations, i6s. net. 

“ I have not space to set out all the things in the book that have interested 
me and given me pleasure. The seaions on religion and literature are fresh and 
stimulating. The classical scholar and the general reader can be recommended 
alike to read every page of this admirable book.” — Nation, 

“ A brilliant interpretation of Latin literature and rchgion .” — New Leader, 

ROME THE LAW-GIVER 

By J. DECLAREUIL, Professor in the University of Toulouse. 

1 6s. net. 

** The level of scholar^p is extremely high, and the treatment hardly more 
technical than the subject-matter demands. The author traces the develop- 
ment of Roman law from its origin to its codification, and on to the later 
refinements which in their range, subtlety, and realistic logic have given it such 
unrivalled universality and completeness. Whik recommending this valuable 
synopsis as a whole, we may note as specially significant the chapter on the 
organization of ciedit.^-^aiurday Review, 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHA, as Legend and History 

By E. J. THOMAS, D.Lrrr, Under Librarian in the University 
Library^ Cambridge. 

Second edition. With 4 plates and a map, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ He has produced an authoritative account of all that is known of the life 
of the great teacher. We would recommend this important work to all interested 
in Eastern philosophy.” — Spectator. 

“ Tlie treatment of his subject is as thorough as one could wish. His know- 
ledge of the sources, his historical sense, and the soundness of his judgment make 
him a cafe guide in a field in which there are many pitfalls. The book is a worthy 
addition to a notable series.” — Manchester Guardian. 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian Civilization 

By CLEMENT HUART, Member of the Institute of France. 

With 4 plates, 35 text illustrations, and a map, I28. 6d. net. 

” A very good account of the cultural history of old Iran. A vivid picture 
of the country and an account of the scripts is followed by a history of the Achas- 
menids, Arsacids, and Sassanids. The real value of the book consists in the 
excellent analyses of the cultural data referring to each epoch : the social organi- 
zation, the religious cults and beliefs, and the artistic productions. The powerful 
character sketches of the monarchs and heroes receive new life from the back- 
ground in which they are set.” — Nature. 

“ An admirable epitome of the known facts.” — Neto Statesman. 

ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RIDDER, Curator at the Louvre Museum.^ and 
W. DKONNAj Director of the Geneva Museum of Art and History. 

With 24 plates and 66 text illustrations, 21s. net. 

“ A fascinating addition to the series. The authors have written attractively 
not only of Greek an from its beginnings to the Hellenistic period and its final 
decline, but of ever) day Greek life and its relation to art and the artists of the 
time.” — Daily News. 

” Even on the most familiar ground it is remarkably fresh and penetrating.” 

New Statesman. 

MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 
By A. R. BURNS, B.Sc. Econ. 

With 16 plates, 258. net. 

” He has treated the subject with care and caution and shown clearly what the 
puzzles are. He deals mainly with Greece and Rome, slightly with Assyria, and 
gives a paragraph at the end of each chapter to the wholly independent and 
interesting coinage of China.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

“ He IS to be congratulated. The book is a striking contrast to the previous 
superficial treatments of the subject. Documents have been searched and the 
material obtained, digested, and presented in a most readable form.” 

Economist. 
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THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVIUZATION 

By A. MORET, Ftofissor at tht CoUige of France. 

With 24 plates, 79 text illustrations and 3 maps, 253. net. 

“ This brilliant storv of Egyptian society. M, Moret^s peculiar contribution 
to Egyptology is that he has taken the disjfita membra of Egyptian hi'^tory and 
of them has built anew the living body of that amassing culture. What was it 
that secured to Egypt a civilization more stable tlian that of any otlicr of Utc 
great kingdoms of antiquity ? M. Morct tells us. It was the Nile, coupled 
with the establishment of a religious system imptising its sanctions on every 
social duty. As seen in his sympathetic retrospect, this great religion is curiously 
attractive. It was the real moral and spiritual force jxrrmrating ilir whole of 
E^'Vptian life. Art and science and literature ministered to it, and it sustained 
for milicniums the most massive, coherent, and amiable civilization the world 
has known.” — Jtmes Literary Supplement. 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GRAY. 

Second impression. 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Here is just the book readers have been looking for, and looking for hk) 
long in vain. No music-lover would find it otlicr than arresting frt>m cover 
to cover. Its distinction of style . . its meticulous accuracy 

its fresh and original standpoint. It is not too much to say that it is one of the 
most illuminating books of lliis decade.”— Sir Richard Terry, in (Jueen. 

“ A book which is quite one of the best of ita kind.” - Olnert>er. 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Professor at the Ecole des Beavx-.l its. 
With 2 plates and 12 maps, 163. net. 

“ This survey of the Roman Empire presents in a compendious form an 
account of the expansion of Rome, the machinery of provincial government, 
and finally a survey of the Empire and its fortunes province by province. I’his 
is the fullest account of the Empire which has appeared in English since the 
translation of Mommsen’s two volumes nearly fifty years ago. It is enriched by 
the discoveries that have been made in the meantime, and its excellent bibli- 
ography brings the sources up to date. The volume has tome useful maps.” 

7tmej Literary Supplement, 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hellenixation of 
the East 

By P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Pans, 

With 7 plates and 5 maps, 21s. net. 

He has told a most fascinating story and told it so well that it forms an 
excellent sequel to the ordinary histories of Greece. Particularly valuable ia 
his account of the Hellenization of Asia and of Egypt, of the public and private 
life of the latter, and of the esublishment of the Greek and Macedonian military 
and other colonies. To read his book shows that no one can afford to neglect 
the study of the Hellenistic period, which was responsible for many fundamental 
elements of modem chrilizatson.” — ^imes Literary Supplement, 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, Assistant Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, 

With 13 maps, 25s, net. 

“ It ii a talc, alike for its romantic and its historical values, well worth the 
telling ; and it is not likely to find many tellen so competent and so vivid as 
Professor Maclcod. His book is an important contribution to historical ethno> 
logy. The picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of colour 
and atmosphere, by this leading authority is in many ways attractive. The 
erudition is enlivened by innumerable human touches.” — New Statesman. 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientific Spirit 

By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. 

With a map, 21s. net. 

“ His contribution will probably rank as one of the finest in the series. For 
immense erudition combined with perfect clarity of expression the book can 
have few equals.” — Nature. 

“ Apart from his account of the three outstanding figures of Greek philosophy 
[Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras], a special meed of thanks is due to him for his 
fuU treatment of Plotinus and of the Stoics. Professor Robin’s work is characterized 
throughout by an exceptional sense of proportion.” — 7 mes Literary Supplement. 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France. 

With 9 plates, 12$. 6d. net. 

” In a text which is always informing and never dull, it is hard to know where 
to begin or when to stop [quoting]. Throughout there is a pithiness of diction 
resulting in memorable epigram. In short, the conjunction of style and matter 
is so fortunate that it gives the whole volume the individuality that marks a 
contribution to literature as contrasted with a mere textbook. The student who 
wishes to use it in the latter capacity will get from it just the right stimulus to 
send him forward. He will be made to realize the importance of the evolution of 
the useful and decorative arts. He will be conducted through a veritable museum 
of curious and telling facts. In short, there is inspiration in everything that 
Professor Renard has written.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 

By OTTO CARTELLIERI, 

With 25 plates, 2 is. net. 

” Professor Cartellieri chose a period steeped in romantic colour. When he 
began to work he was fascinated by the rich and splendid culture of the brilliant 
court. But there were bigger matters, as he found the more he explored, and 
his attention turned to spiritual and social questions. The result is the work 
of a specialist, who has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a strange 
period, its life and manners, its art, literature, and music, its ruler and Court, 
how the knight and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts, and tourneys.” — T imes. 

His richly-iUustrated volume is a learned and engaging guide to the culture 
of late medieval society at its most brilliant.” — Saturday Review. 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

By N. K. SIDHANTA^ Professor oj English at Lucknow University, 

las. 6d. net. 

“ A vtlaable contribution. The Heroic Age is an epoch in practically all 
races and cultures. They all show characteristics which the Indian age also 
displays. The Mababharata is his principal quarry ; the heroes of that epic 
seem near to us. With their drinking and love-making, their chivalry and 
brutality, they are of the schoolboy age of humanity. It is a delightful world 
to which Professor Sidhanta transports us. Not only scholars but all who 
would recapture the illusions of boyhood owe him a debt.” 

TiWi Ia ter ary Supplement. 

THE GREEK CITY, aivd its InstituHons 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 

i6s. net. 

The theme of this admirable book is the autonomous Greek city as it 
appeared in time from its first dim beginnings in the Homeric age down to its 
overthrow by Philip of Macedon. It combines great learning with philosophical 
power, and with a pure and lively style. It, of course, contains the facts, but it 
contains much more. His remarks on ostracism and the selection of magistrates 
by lot are good examples of his knowledge and his reasoning power.” 

Sunday T met. 

” He is eminently qualified to write of Greek institutions, and his account 
of the evolution of man as a ‘ political animal * in Greece is enriched with the 
results of discovery since the days of Fustel dc Coulanges, whom he rivals in 
logic and lucidity .” — Times Literary Supplement. 

ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, /rom City to State 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 

i6s. net. 

“ No other English book presents in so convenient a form the story of the 
stages through which the Roman Constitution arrived at its ultimate form of 
absolute monarchy and bureaucratic organization. From a description of the 
rise of the oligarchy, he proceeds to give a lively account of the period of transition 
in which the ideals of Pompey and Caesar, Principate and Monarchy, struggle 
for the victory, and goes on to show how the Principate of Augustus passes by 
inevitable development into the military monarchy of the later Emperors.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 

By J. TOUTAIN, Sometime Member of the French School at Rome. 

With 6 maps, i6o. net. 

“ He has written a lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned with 
Greece and Rome. But he sketches the beginnings of trade in primitive society, 
the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric Italy as well 
as the development of Etruria. Those who imagine that capital is a modern 
phenomenon may be commended to the chapter on capitalism in Republican 
Rome from the Punic Wars onwards.”— 
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MINOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS : b.c. 1400-900 

By A. R. BURN, sametimf Scholar of Christ Churchy Oxford, 

With 16 plates, 15s. net, 

“ A comprehensive study of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the 
Eastern Mediterranean for which there is now ample evidence. The author^ 
reconstruction becomes an enthralling, sometimes a thrilling, reanimation, in 
which a continuous narrative is evolved, and the Hebrew legends of the Judges 
arui of Saul and David and the Greek epic traditions of Minos and Theseus 
and of the wars of Thebes and Troy are set in historical perspective. A remark- 
able book.” — Morning Post, 

DEATH CUSTOMS : an Analytical Study of Burial Rites 
By E. BENDANN, Ph.D., AM. 

123 . 6d. net. 

“ I'he beliefs and customs associated among primitive peoples with death and 
the disposal of the body make up a complex manifold, the analysis and explana- 
tion of which is a rich field for the ethnologist ; they give us too some insight 
into savage philosophy. I'he author makes an intensive investigation in this 
field, over Melanesia, Australia, North-East Siberia and India. Her criticisms 
on the Diffusionist school are shrewd and her study is to be commended.” 

limes Literary Supplement, 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

By M. GRANET, Professor at UEcole des Langues Orientales, 

With 12 plates and 5 maps, 25s. net. 

“ The imposing story of China’s past achievements becomes a clear account 
of the emergence of an obscure tribe from the unknown lands of central Asia 
to the proud position of leader of Asiatic civilization. The second part of the 
book is devoted to a careful analysis of Chinese society, life, customs, cities, 
feudalism, and the numerous social changes wrought by the change of Court and 
the growth of moral ideals. 1’he author displays a rare combination of re- 
strained imagination and careful scholarship. The book should be read widely, 
and will be a necessary part of the equipment of students of Asiatic history for 
some time to come.” — Ihe Spectator. 

I^HE END OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, and the Beginning 
of the Middle Ages 

By FERDINAND LOT, Professor tn the University of Paris, 

With 3 plates and 3 maps, 2 is. net. 

” The author strikes a new note in the theory he puts forward that the influx 
of the barbarian hordes was not the regenerating element which produced the 
new ideas of the Middle Ages. The author holds that the real regeneration 
of mankind only appeared when Islam challenged the superstition and idolatry 
of the Dark Ages, when the reformed Papacy became at last conscious of its 
mission and when feudalism was able to establish, however imperfectly, something 
wliich could give rise to the modern state, llie book has an exeunt biblio- 
graphy and index and can be heartily recommended.” — Listener, 

**This masterly book.”— Spectator, 
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ISRAEL, from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century 

By A. LODS, Projessor at the Sorhonne. 

With 12 plates and 41 maps and text illustrations, 25s. net. 

This book fills a distinct gap in the long list of modern Iwoks on the Old 
Testament. Its peculiar value lies in the careful and lucid way in which Pro- 
fessor Lods, from his cxliaustivc knowledge of the results of recent excavation 
in Palestine, has given us a convincing picture of the early cultural background 
of the Hebrew people, enabling us to see the religious, social, and political life 
of Canaan when Abraham and his descendants w'crc settling down in the 
land. The effect of the culture of the great empires of Kgypt and Babylon 
upon Canaan is drawn in bold outlines, giving us the clue to ihc unique develop 
ment of Hebrew religion, at once influenced by and protesting against the 
religious and social patterns of its environment. 

CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 

By G. S. GHURYE, Reader in Sociology ^ Bombay Unit^erstty. 

108. 6d. net. 

One of the most remarkable developments in the history of sociology is tlic 
institution of caste. To grasp its significance is one of the first requirements 
for understanding some of the problems of modern India, tlic history of its 
social structure, its complex religious development, and its future destiny, 'rhis 
volume has been written by an Indian author who knows the actual facts from 
within, and who has combined a mastery of the principles of anthropological 
science with a knowledge of the modern theories of caste. 

THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 

By E. J. THOMAS, D.Lirr., author of “ The Life of Buddha 

With 4 plates, 15s. net. 

“ Dr Thomas’s fine history . . . To approacli Buddhism one must learn 
Buddha’s aim. It was astonishingly simple. Buddha believed in re-birth. 
It clarified the problem of injustice. He was far too practical to care for 
metaphysics or fruitless debate. But Buddha’s followers had no such self- 
denying wisdom, and the bulk of the commentaries is reckoned to be 700 times 
that of the Bible. Dr Thomas’s erudition in winnowing this haystack is 
astonishing ; moreover he makes it live .” — The Obsertfet. 

THE RISE OF THE CELTS 

By H. HUBERT. 

With 47 illustrations and 12 maps, 166. net. 

“ The whole problem has never been more completely surveyed than it was 
by the late M. Henri Hubert. He spent a lifetime on it. . . . Taking at 
his starting point the Indo-European unity, of wliich he sees signs in the East, 
he produced in this, the first attempt to construct a history of all the Celts and 
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a picture of all the Celtic worlds a vast encyclopedia, conceived, however, in the 
spirit of that finely co-ordinated literary unity in which the French mind excels. 
. . . From the welter of varied data M. Hubert traces the migration of the 
Celts, and distinguishes more clearly than his predecessors the two great groups, 
the Brythons of the Continent and Britain, and the Goidels of Irela^ and 
Scotland. ... He had the double competence of a Celticist and an Assyrio- 
logist ; and his whole career was inspired by the gift of synthesis.” 

Sunday Times, 

THE GREATNESS AND DECLINE OF THE CELTS 

By H. HUBERT. 

With 3 maps, i6s. net. 

This volume deals with the period of greatest Celtic expansion and the 
subsequent decline. It describes Celtic settlements in Italy, Galatia, Spain, 
Gaul and the Danube valley ; the adventures of Celtic mercenaries in Egypt 
and elsewhere on the Mediterranean ; the conquest of Celtic countries by the 
Roman Empire ; and later struggles with invaders in Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. A great part of the boolc is given to a survey of the whole of ancient 
Celtic life, including such subjects as the survival of primitive customs like 
potlatch and headhunting, the nature of the clan, the influence of the Druids 
and the morality of honour. 

ANCIENT INDIA, and Indian Civilization 

By P. MASSON-OURSEL, H. WILLMAN-GRABOWSKA, and 
P. StERN. 

With 40 illustrations and 5 maps, about i6s, net. 

This work presents native, pre-Moslem India. A description of the country 
and its races is followed by a summary of its history and an examination of 
political, social and economic life. In the largest section, dealing with the 
religions and philosophies, the authors, while emphasizing the difiPerent way in 
which the Indian mind works from the Western, give the essence of the various 
beliefs and theories with remarkable clarity. The section on literature, with 
its delightful summaries of the plots of epics, plays, and stories, and that on art, 
with its interesting remarks on Indian and Western taste, complete a glowing 
but accurate picture of a past world. 


Ready shortly : 

JESUS 

By C. GUIGNEBERT. 
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